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PREFACE. 


I  complete  in  these  volumes  the  work  which  has 
absorbed  such  leisure  as  .could  be  spared  from  many 
and  onerous  duties  during  the  last  twelve  years.  My 
object  has  been  to  furnish  English  readers  with  a 
companion,  partly  historic  and  partly  expository,  to 
the  .whole  of  the  JSTew  Testament.  By  attention  to 
the  minutest  details  of  the  original,  by  availing  myself 
to  the  best '  of  my  power  of  the  results  of  modern 
criticism,  by  trying  to  concentrate  upon  the  writings  of 
the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  such  light  as  may  be 
derived  fyom  Jewish,  Pagan,  or  Christian  sources,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  fulfil  my  ordination  yow  and  to  show 
diligence  in  such  studies  as  help  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  “  Life  of  Christ  ”  was 
intended  mainly  as  a  commentary  upon  the  Gospels. 
It  was  written  in  such  a  form  as  should  reproduce 
whatever  I  had  been  able  to  learn  from  the  close 
examination  of  every  word  which  they  contain,  and 
should  at  the  same  time  set  forth  the  living  reality  of 
the  scenes  recorded.  In  the  “  Life  of  St.  Paul  ”  I 
wished  to  incorporate  the  details  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  with  such  biographical  incidents  as  can  be 
derived  from  the  Epistles  of  St,  Paul ;  and  to  take 
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the  reader  through  the  Epistles  themselves  .s:  r  v.Ty 
which  might  enable  him,  with  keener  interest,  to  judge 
ot  their  separate  purpose  and  peculiarities,  1'J  gi:r<'p- 
ing  the  circumstances  under  which  each  of  them,  vnw 
written.  The  present  volumes  are  an  attempt  to  set 
forth,  in  their  distinctive  characteristics,  the  work 
and  the  writings  of  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  St.  Jude, 
St.  John,  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  If  my  effort  has  been  in  any  degree 
successful,  the  reader  should  carry  away  from  these 
pages  some  conception  of  the  varieties  of  religious 
.thought  which  pre vailed  in  the  schools  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  Alexandria,  and  also  of  those  phases  of  theology 
which  are  represented  by  the  writings  of  the  two 
greatest  of  the  twelve  Apostles. 

In  canying  out  this  design  I  have  gone,  almost 
verse  by  verse,  through  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John — explaining  their  special  difficulties.,  and  develop¬ 
ing  their  general  characteristics..  ,  Among  many 
Christians  there  is  a  singular^  ignorance  of  the  Books 
of  Scripture  as  a  -whole.  With  a  wide  knowledge  of 
particular  texts,  there  is  a  strange  lack  of  familiarity 
witli  the  bearings  of  each  separate  Gospel  and  Epistle. 
I  have  hoped  that  by  considering  each  hook  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  all  that  we  can  learn  of  its  author,  and  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  I  might 
perhaps  contribute  to  the  intelligent  study  of  Holv 
Writ.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  old  motto, 
Bonus  textuarius  bonus  theologies ;  but  he  whose 
knowledge  is  confined  to  “texts,”  and  who  has  never 
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studied  them,  first  with  their  context,  then  as  forming 
fragments  of  entire  books,  and  lastly  in  their  relation 
to  the  whole  of  Scripture,  incurs  the  risk  of  turning 
theology  into  an  erroneous  and  artificial  system. 
It' is  thiis  that  the  Bible  has  been  misinterpreted  by 
substituting  words  for  things ;  by  making  the  dead 
letter  an  instrument  wherewith  to  murder  the  living 
spirit;  and  by  reading  into ^Sjaiature  a  multitude  of 
meanings  which  it  was  never  intended  to  express. 
Words,  like  the  chameleon,  change  their  colour  with  their 
surroundings.  The  very  same  word  may  in  different 
ages  involve  almost  opposite  connotations.  The  vague 
and  differing  notions  attached  to  the  same  term  have 
been  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  theological  bitterness, 
and  of  the  internecine  opposition  of  contending  sects. 
The  abuse  of  sacred  phrases  has  been  the  cause,  in  age 
after  age,,, of  incredible  misery  and  mischief.  Texts 
have  been  perverted  to  sharpen  the  sword  of  the 
tyrant  and  to  strengthen  the  rod  of  the  oppressor — to 
kindle  the  fagot  of  the  Inquisitor  and  to  rivet  the 
fetters  of  the  slave.  The  terrible  wrongs  which  have 
been  inflicted  upon  mankind  in  their  name  have  been 
due  exclusively  to  their  isolation  and  perversion.  The 
remedy  for  these  deadly  evils  would  have  been  found 
in  the  due  study  and  comprehension  of  Scripture  as  a 
whole.  The  Bible  does  not  all  lie  at  a  dead  level  of 
homogeneity  and  uniformity.  It  is_a  progressive 
revelation.  Its  many-coloured  wisdom  was  made 
known  “  fragmentarily  and  multifariously  ” — in  many 
parts  and  in  many  manners. 

In  the  endeavour  to  give  a  clearer  conception  of 
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the  hooks  here  considered  I  have  followed  such  different 
methods  as  each  particular  passage  seemed  to  require. 
I  have  sometimes  furnished  a  very  .close  and  literal 
translation ;  sometimes  a  free  paraphrase ;  sometimes  a 
rapid  abstract ;  sometimes  a  running,  commentary. 
Avoiding  all  parade  of  learned  references,  I  have 
thought  that  the  reader  would  generally  prefer  the 
brief  expression  of  a  definite  opinion  to  the  reiteration 
of  many  bewildering  theories.  Neither  in  these,  nor 
in  the  previous  volumes,  have  I  wilfully  or  consciously 
avoided  a  single  difficulty.  A  passing  sentence  often 
expresses  a  conclusion  which  has  only  been  formed 
after  the  study  of  long  and  tedious  monographs.  In  the 
foot-notes  especially  I  have  compressed  into  the  smallest 
possible  space  what  seemed  to  be  most  immediately 
valuable  for  the  illustration  of  particular  words  or 
allusions.  In  the  choice  of  readings  I  have  exercised  an 
independent  judgment.  If  my  choice  coincides  in 
most  instances  with  that  of  the  Revisers  of  the  New 
Testament,  this  has  only  arisen  from  the  fact  that  I 
have  been  guided  by  the  same  principles  as  they  were. 
These  volumes,  like  the  “  Life  of  Christ  ”  and  the 
“Life  of  St.  Paul,”  were  written  before  the  readings 
adopted  by  the  Revisers  weretknown,  and  without  the 
assistance  which  I  should  otherwise  have  derived  from 
their  invaluable  labours.* 

The  purpose  which  I  have  had  in  view  has  been,  I 
trust,  in  itself  a  worthy  one,  however  rniich  I  may  have 

*  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  tile  Rev.  John  de  Soyres  and 
Mr.  W.  R.  Brown  for  the  assistance  which  they  have  rendered  in  pre¬ 
paring  this  hook  for  the  press., , 
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•  foiled  in  its  execution.  A  living  writer  of  eminence 
lias  spoken  of  his  works  in  terms  which,  hi  very 
■  humble  measure,  I  would  fain  apply  to  my  own.  “  I 
have  made,”  said  Cardinal  Newman — in  a  speech  de¬ 
livered  in  1879 — “many  mistakes.  I  have  nothing  of 
.  that  high  perfection  which  belongs  to  the  writings 
of  the  saints,  namely,  that  error  cannot  be  found  in 
them.  But  what,  I  trust,  I  may  claim  throughout  all 
I  have  written  is  this — an  honest  intention ;  an  absence 
personal  ends  ;  a  temper  of  obedience  ;  a  willingness 
be  corrected;  a  dread  of  error ;  a  desire  to  serve  the 
Holy  Church  ;  and  ”  (though  this  is  perhaps  more  than 
I  have  any  right  to  say)  “  through  the  Divine  mercy  a 
fair  measure  of  success.” 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MORAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

“  Quem  vocet  divum  popnlns  mentis 
Imperi  rebus  ?  prece  qua  fatigeut 
Virgines  sanetae  minus  audientem 
,  Carmina  Yestam?” 

—Hoe.  Oi.  I.  ii.  25. 

'  “  Nona  aetas  agitur  pejoraque  saecula  ferri 

Temporibus,  quorum  seeleri  non  invenit  ipsa 
Nomen,  et  a  nullo  posuit  natura  metallo.” 

— J uv.  Sat.  xiii.  28 — 30. 

“  Prom  Mummius  to  Augustus  the  Roman  city  stands  as  the  living 
mistress  of  a  dead  world,  and  from  Angustus  to  Theodosias  the  mistress 
beoomes  as  lifeless  as  her  subjects.” — Freeman’s  Essays ,  ii.  330. 

The  epoch,  which  witnessed  the  early  growth  of 
Christianity  was  an  epoch  of  which  the  horror  and 
the  degradation  have  rarely  been  equalled,  and  perhaps 
never  exceeded,  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Were  we  to 
form  our  sole  estimate  of  it  from  the  lurid  picture  of  its 
wickedness,  which'  St.  Paul  in  more  than  one  passage  has 
painted  with  a  few  powerful  strokes,  we  might  suppose 
that  we  were  judging  it  from  too  lofty  a  standpoint. 
We  might  be  accused  of  throwing  too  dark  a  shadow 
upon  the  crimes  of  Paganism,  when  we  set  it  as  a  foil 
to  the  lustre  of  an  ideal  holiness.  But  even  if  St.  Paul 
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had  never  paused  amid  his  sacred  reasonings  to  ziS::  hip 
terrible  brand  upon  the  pride  of  Heathenism,  there  would. ' 
still  have  been  abundant  proofs  of  the  abnormal  wicked¬ 
ness  which  accompanied  the  decadence  of  ancient  civili¬ 
sation.  They  are  stamped  upon  its  coinage,  cut  on  its 
gems,  painted  upon  its  chamber-walls,  sown  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  pages  of  its  poets,  satirists,  and  historians. 

“  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee,  thou  wicked 
servant !  ”  Is  there  any  age  which  stands  so  instantly 
condemned  by  the  bare  mention  of  its  rulers  an  that 
which  regalls  the  successive  names  of  Tiberias,  Graius, 
Claudius,  Hero,  G-alba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  and  which 
after  a  brief  gleam  of  better  examples  under  Vespasian 
and  Titus,  sank  at  last  under  the  hideous  tyranny  of  .a 
Domitian  ?  Is  there  any  age  of  which  the  evil  charac¬ 
teristics  force  themselves  so  instantaneously  upon  the 
mind  as  that  of  which  we  mainly  learn  the  history  and 
moral  condition  from  the  relics  of  Pompeii  and  Hercu¬ 
laneum,  the  satires  of  Persius  and  Juvenal,  the  epigrams 
of  Martial,  and  the  terrible  records  of  Tacitus,  Suetonius, 
and  Dion  Cassius  ?  And  yet  even  beneath  this  lowest 
deep,  there  is  a  lower  deep ;  for  not  even  on  their  dark 
pages  are  the  depths  of  Satan  so  shamelessly  laid-  bare 
to  human  gaze  as  they  are  in  the  sordid  fictions  of 
Petronius  and  of  Apuleius.  But  to  dwell  upon  the, 
crimes  and  the  retributive  misery  of  that  period  is 
happily  not  my  duty.  I  need  but  make  a  passing 
allusion  to  its.  enormous  wealth;  its  unbounded  self- 
indulgence  ;  its  coarse  and  tasteless, Juxury  ;  its  greedy 
avarice  ;  its  sense  of  insecurity  and  terror ; 1  its  apathy, 

1  2  Cor.  vii.  10;  “  Intereiderat  sortis  liumanae  commercium  vi  metfts,” 
Tac.  Ann.  vi.  19 ;  “  Favor  interims  occupaverat  animos,”  id.  iv.  76.  See 
the  very  remarkable  passage  of  Pliny  (“  At  Hercula  liomini  plnrima  ex 
homiue  mala  sunt,”  S.N.  vii.  1). 
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debauchery,  and  cruelty ; 1  its  hopeless  fatalism  ; 2  its 
unspeakable  sadness  and  weariness ; 3  its  strange  extra¬ 
vagances  alike  of  infidelity  and  of  superstition.4 

At  the  lowest  extreme  of  the  social  scale  were  mil¬ 
lions  of  slaves,  without  family,  without  religion,  without 
possessions,  who  had  no  recognised  rights,  and  towards 
whom  none  had  any  recognised  duties,  passing  normally 
from  a^childhnod  of  degradation  to  a  manhood  of  hard- 
ship,  and  an  old  age  of  nnpitied  neglect.8  Only  a  little 
above  the  slaves  stood  the  lower  classes,  who  formed  the 
vast  majority  of  the  freeborn  inhabitants  of  the  Eoman 
Empire .  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  beggars  and  idlers, 
familiar  with  the  grossest  indignities  of  an  unscrupulous 
dependence.  Despising  a  life  of  honest  industry,  they 
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asked  onlY-iflC-bread  and  the  games  of  the  Gimiis1;  aitrl? 
were  ready  to  support  any  Government,  even  the  nu3S$" 
despotic,  if  it  would  supply  these  needs.  They  spent 
their  mornings  in  lounging  about  the  Forum,  oivin 
dancing  attendance  at  the  levies  of  patrons,  for  a  share 
in  whose  largesses  they  daily  struggled.1  They  spent 
tlieir  afternoons  and  evenings  in  gossiping  at  the  Public 
Baths,  in  listlessly  enjoying  the  polluted  plays  of  the 
theatre,  or  looking  with  fierce  thrills  of  delighted  horror 
at  the  bloody  sports  of  the  arena.  At  night,  they  crept 
up  to  tlieir  miserable  garrets  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
stories  of  the  huge  insulae — the  lodging-houses  of  Borne 
— into  which,  as  into  the  low  lodging-houses  of  the 
poorer  quarters  of  London,  there  drifted  all  that  was  most 
wretched  and  most  vile.2  Their  life,  as  it  is  described 
for  us  by  their  contemporaries,  was  largely  made  up  of 
squalor,  misery,  and  vice. 

Immeasurably  removed  from  these  needy  and  greedy 
freemen,  and  living  chiefly  amid  crowds  of  corrupted 
and  obsequious  slaves,  stood  the  constantly  diminishing 
throng  of  the  wealthy  and  the  noble.3  Every,  age  in  its 
decline  has  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  selfish  luxury  side 
by  side  with  abject  poverty  ;  of — 

“■Wealth,  a  monster  gorged 
Mid  starving  populations  :  ” — 

but  nowhere,  and  at  no  period,  were  these  contrasts  so 
startling  as  they  were  in  Imperial  Borne.  There  a  whole 

1  Suet,  Ner.  16 ;  Mart.  iv.  8,  viii.  SO ;  Jut.  i.  100, 128,  in.  269,  etc. 

2  Jut.  Sat.  Hi.  60—65 ;  Atlien.  i.  17,  §  36 ;  Tac.  Ann.  XT.  44,  “  quo 
cnucta  undique  atroeia  aut  pudenda  eonfluunt;”  Yitmv.  ii.  8;  Suet. 
Ner.  38.  There  were  44,000  insulae  in  Rome  to  tSdy  1,780  donms  (Becker, 
Gallus,  E.  T.,  p.  232). 

3  Among  the  1,200,000  inhabitants  of  ancient  Rome,  even  in  Cicero’s 
time,  there  were  scarcely  2,000  proprietors  (Cic.  De  Off.  ii.  21). 
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population  might  be  trembling  lest  they  should,  be  starved 
'by  tile  delay  of  an  Alexandrian  corn-ship,  while  the  upper 
classes  were  squandering  a  fortune  at  a  single  banquet,1 
drinking  out  of '  myrrhine  and  jewelled  vases  worth 
hundreds  of  pounds,2  and  feasting  on  the  brains  of 
peacocks  and  the  tongues  of  nightingales.3  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  disease  was  rife,  men  were  short-lived,  and 
even  women  became  liable  to  gout.4  Over  a  large  part 
of  Italy,  most  of  the  freeborn  population  had  to  content 
themselves,  even  in  winter,  with  a  tunic,  and  the  luxury 
of  a  toga  was  reserved  only,  by  way  of  honour,  to  the 
corpse.5  Yet  at  this  very  time,  the  dress  of  Roman 
ladies  displayed  an  unheard-of  splendour.  The  elder 
Pliny  tells  us  that  he  himself  saw  Lollia  Paulina  dressed 
for  a  betrothal  feast  in  a  robe  entirely  covered  with 
pearls  and  emeralds,  which  had  cost  forty  million 
sesterces,’6  and  which  was  known  to  be  less  costly 
than  some  of  her  other  dresses!  Gluttony,  caprice, 

1  See  Tac.  Aim.  iii.  55.  400,000  sesterces  (Juv.  xi.  19).  Taking  the 

standard  of  100,000  sesterces  to  be  in  the  Augustan  age  £1,080  (which 
is  a  little  below  the  calculation  of  Hultsch),  this  would  bo  £4,320. 
30,0,00,000  sesterces  (Sen.  Ep.  xcv. ;  Sen.  ad  Helv.  9).  In  the  day6  of 
Tiberius  three  mullets  had  sold  for  30,000  sesterces  (Suet.  Tib.  34). 
Even  in  the  days  of  Pompey  Romans  had  adopted  the  disgusting  practice 
of  preparing  for  a  dinner  by  taking  an  emetic.  Vitellius  set  on  the  table 
at  one  banquet  2,000  fish  and  7,000  birds,  and  in  less  than  eight  months 
spat  in  feasts  a  sum  that  would  now  amount  to  Beveral  millions. 

2  Bin.  H.  N.  viii.  48,  xxxvii.  18. 

3  “  Portenta  loxuriae,”  Sen.  Ep.  ex. ;  Plin.  II.  N.  is.  18,  32,  x.  51,  72. 
Petron.  93;  Juv.  xi.  1-55,  v.  92—100;  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  12,13;  Sea.  Ep. 
lxxxix.  21;  Mart.  Ep.  lxx.  5;  Lampridins,  Elmjab.  20:  Suet.  Vitell.  13. 
On  the  luxury  of  the  age  in  general,  see  Sen.  De  Brev.  Fit.  12 ; 
Ep.  xcv. 

4  Son.  Ep.  xcv.  15—29.  At  Herculaneum  many  of  the  roils  discovered 
wore  cookory  books. 

3  Jnv.  i.  171 ;  Mart.  ix.  58,  8.  '  £432,000. 

r  Pliny,  II-  JU.  ix.  35,  50.  He  also  saw  Agrippina  in  a  robe  of  gold 
tissne,  id  xsxiiL  19. 
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extravagance,  ostentation,  impurity,  rioted  in  tbs  lieftth. 
of  a  society  which  knew  of  no  other  means  by  which  tp 
break  the  monotony  of  its  weariness,  or  alleviate  the 
anguish  of  its  despair. 

“  On  that  hard  Pagan  world  disgust 
And  secret  loathing  fell ; 

Deep  weariness  and  sated  lust 
Made  human  life  a  hell. 

In  his  cool  hall,  with  haggard  eyes, 

The  Roman  noble  lay  ; 

He  drove  abroad  in  furious  guise 
Along  the  Appian  Way ; 

He  made  a  feast,  drank  fierce  and  fast, 

And  crowned  liis  hair  with  flowers — 

No  easier  nor  no  quicker  past 
The  impracticable  hours.” 

At  the  summit  of  the  whole  decaying  system — 
necessary,  yet  detested — elevated  indefinitely  above  the 
very  highest,  yet  living  in  dread  of  the  very  lowest, 
oppressing  a  population  which  he  terrified,  and  terrified 
by  the  population  which  he  oppressed1 — was  an  Emperor^ 
raised  to  the  divinest  pinnacle  of  autocracy,  yet  conscious 
that,  his  life  hung  upon  a  thread ; 2 — an  Emperor  who, 
in  the  terrible  phrase  of  Gibbon,  was  at  once  a  priest, 
an  atheist,  and  a  god.3  .. 

The  general  condition  of  society  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  existence  of  these  elements. 
The  Romans  had  entered  on  a  stage  of  fatal  degeneracy 
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feqltt'  tue  first  day  of  their  close  intercourse  with  Greece.1 
Gre'cce  learnt  from  Rome  her  cold-blooded  cruelty  ; 
•Rome  learnt  from  Greece  her  voluptuous  corruption. 
Eatoily  life  among  the  Romans  had  once  been  a  sacred 
thing,  and  for  520  years  divorce  had  been  unknown 
among  them.2  Under  the  Empire  marriage  had  come 
to  he  regarded  with  disfavour  and  disdain.3  Women,  as 
Seneca  says,  married  in  order  to  be  divorced,  and  were 
divorced  in  order  to  marry  ;  and  noble  Roman  matrons 
counted  the  years  not  by  the  Consuls,  but  by  their 
discarded  or  discarding  husbands.4 

To  have  a  family  was  regarded  as  a  misfortune, 
because  the  childless  were  courted  with  extraordinary 
assiduity  by  crowds  of  fortune-hunters.5  When  there 
were  children  in  a  family,  their  education  was  left  to  be 
begun  under  the  tutelage  of  those  slaves  who  were 
otherwise  the  most  decrepit  and  useless,5  and  was  carried 
on,  with  results  too  fatally  obvious,  by  supple,  accom¬ 
plished,  and  abandoned  Greeklings.7  But  indeed  no 
System  of  education  could  have  eradicated  the  influence 
of  the  domestic  circle.  No  care8  could  have  prevented 

.  1  The  degeneracy  is  specially  traceable  in  their  literature  from  the  (lays 
of  Plautus  onwards. 

.  2  The  first  Roman  recorded  to  hare  divorced  his  wife  was  Sp.  Carvilius 
Ruga,  B.C.  234  (Dionys.  ii.  25 ;  Aul.  Gell.  xvii.  21). 

3  Hor.  Od.  iii.  6,  17.  “  Raraqne  in  hoc  aevo  quae  velit  esse  parens.’' 

OV.  Nnx,  15.  Hence  the  Lex  Papia  Poppaea,  the  Jus  trium  liberorum.  etc. 
Suet.  Oct.  34;  Aul.  Gell.  i.  6.  Seo  Champaguy,  Lcs  Cesar*.  i.  253.  My. 

De  Benef.  iii.  16;  “  Repndiuin  jam  votuin  erai,  ot  quasi  matrimonii 
fruetu6,”  Tert.  Apol.  6 ;  “  Corrnmpere  et  eomunpi  sacculmn  vucatnr,"  Tae. 
Gem.  19.  Oomp.  Suet,  Caliij.  34. 

6  Too.  Germ.  20;  Ann.  xiii.  52;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  proarm;  Sen.  ad 
Marc.  Consol.  19 ;  Plin.  Epp.  iv.  16 ;  Juv.  Sat.  xii.  li  t,  *eq. 

6  Pint.  De  Lib.  Educ. 
i  Juv.  vii  187,  219. 

8  Juv.  Sat.  xiv. 
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the  sons  and  daughters  of  a  wealthy  fatuity  front! 
catching  the  contagion  of  the  vices  of  which,  theji 
saw  in  their  parents  a  constant  and  unblushing 
example.1 

Literature  and  art  were  infected  with  the  prevalent 
degradation.  Poetry  sank  in  great  measure  into  exagge¬ 
rated  satire,  hollow  declamation,  or  frivolous  epigrams. 
Art  was  partly  corrupted  by  the  fondness  for  glare, 
expensiveness,  and  size,2  and  partly  sank  into  miserable 
triviality,  or  immoral  prettinesses,3  such  as  those  which 
decorated  the  walls  of  Pompeii  in  the  first  century,  and 
the  Parc  aux  Cerfs  in  the  eighteenth.  Greek  statues  of 
the  days  of  Phidias  were  ruthlessly  decapitated,  that 
their  heads  might  be  replaced  by  the  scowling  or 
imbecile  features  of  a  Gaius  or  a  Claudius.  Nero,  pro¬ 
fessing  to  be  a  connoisseur,  thought  that  he  improved 
the  Alexander  of  Lysimachus  by  gilding  it  from  kegd 
to  foot.  Eloquence,  deprived  of  every  legitimate  aifn, 
and  used  almost  solely  for  purposes  of  insincere  display, 
was  tempted  to  supply  the  lack  of  genuine  fire  by 
sonorous  euphony  and  theatrical  affectation.  A  training 
in  rhetoric  was  now  understood  to  be  a  training  in  the 
art  of  emphasis  and  verbiage,  which  was  rarely  used  for 
any  loftier  purpose  than  to  make  sycophancy  plausible, 
or  to  embellish  sophistry  with  speciousness.4  The  Drama, 
even  in  Horace’s  days,  had  degenerated  into  a  vehicle  for 

1  Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  passim;  Tac.  De  Orat.  28,29;  Quinct.-.i.  2;  Sen.  Be 
Ira,  ii.  22  ;  Bp.  95. 

2  It  was  the  age  of  Colossi  (Plin.  S.  N.  xxxiv.  7 ;  Mart.  Ep.  i.  71,  fin. 
44 ;  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  1,  etc,). 

3  "Pwn-oypafta.  Cie.  Att.  xv.  16 ;  Plin.  xxxv.  37.  See  Champaguy,  Les 
Cesars,  iv.  138,  who  refers  to  Vitruv.  vii.  5  ;  Propert.  ii.  5;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xiv.  22,  and  xxxv.  10  (the  painter  Arellius,  etc.). 

4  Tac.  Dial.  36—41 ;  Ann.  xv.  71 ;  Sen.  Bp.  cvi.  12 ;  Petron.  Satyr,  i. 
Dion  Cass.  lix.  20. 
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tli'Ce'xiiibLtion  of  scenic  splendour  or  ingenious  machinery. 
■■'-Dignity,  wit,  pathos,  were  no  longer  expected  on  the 
“stage,  for  the  dramatist  was  eclipsed  by  the  swordsman  or 
the  rope-dancer.1  The  actors  who  absorbed  the  greatest 
-  part  of  popular  favour  were  pantomimists,  whose  insolent 
prosperity  was  generally  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
infamy  of  their  character.2  And  while  the  shameless¬ 
ness  of  the  theatre  corrupted  the  purity  of  all  classes 
from  the  earliest  age,3  the  hearts  of  the  multitude  were 
made  hard  as  the  nether  millstone  with  brutal  insensi¬ 
bility,  by  the  fury  of  the  circus,  the  atrocities  of  the 
amphitheatre,  and  the  cruel  orgies  of  the  games.4 
Augustus,  in  the  document  annexed  to  his  will,  men¬ 
tioned  that  he  had  exhibited  8,000  gladiators  and 
3,510  wild  beasts.  The  old  warlike  spirit  of  the 

Romans  was  dead  among  the  gilded  youth  of  families 
imiwhieh  distinction  of  any  kind  was  certain  to  bring 
down  upon  its  most  prominent  members  the  murderous 

*  Jut.  siv.  250  ;  Suet.  Nero,  11 ;  Galb.  6. 

5  Mnester  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  4,  36) ;  Paris  (Juv.  vi.  87,  vii.  88) ;  Aliturus 
(Jos.  Vii.  3)  i  Pylades  (Zosim.  i.  6) ;  Batliyllus  (Dion  Cass,  liv.  17 ;  Tac. 
■  Ann.  L  54). 

3  Ieidor.  xviii.  39. 

4  “ Mera  homicidia  stmt,”  Sen.  Ep.  vii.  2;  “Nihil  est  nobis  .  .  .  cum 

Xyeti.”  Tevt.  Apol.  38.  Cicero  inclined  to  the  prohibition  of  games  which 
imperilled  life  ( DeLegg .  ii.  15),  and  Seneca  (l.  c.)  expressed  his  compassionate 
disapproval,  and  exposed  the  falsehood  and  sophism  of  the  plea  tliat  after 
all  the  sufferers  were  only  criminals.  Tet  in  the  days  of  Claudius  the 
number  of  those  thus  butchered  was  so  great  that  the  statue  of  Augustus 
had  to  be  moved  tliat  it  might  not  constantly  be  covered  with  a  veil  (Dion 
Cass.  lx.  13,  who  in  the  same  chapter  mentions  a  lion  tliat  had  been  trained 
to  devour  men).  In  Claudius’s  sham  sea-fight  we  are  told  that  the 
incredible  number  of  19,090  men  fought  each  other  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  50). 
Titus,  the  “  darling  of  the  human  race,”  in  one  day  brought  iuto  the 
theatre  5,000  wild  beasts  (Suet.  Tit.  7),  aud  butchered  thousands  of  Jews 
in  the  games  at  Berytue.  In  Trajan’s  games  (Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  15)  11,000 
lymmnla  and  10,000  men  had  to  fight- 
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suspicion  of  irresponsible  despots.  The  spirit  wlifefr' 
had  once  led  the  Domitii  and  the  Fabii  “  to  drink  delight 
of  battle  with  their  peers  ”  on  the  plains  of  Gaul  and  in 
the  forests  of  Germany,  was  now  satiated  by  gazing  on 
criminals  fighting  for  dear  life  with  bears  and  tigers,  or 
upon  bands  of  gladiators  who  hacked  each  other  to  pieces 
on  the  encrimsoned  sand.1  The  languid  enervation  of  the 
delicate  and  dissolute  aristocrat  could  only  be  amused 
by  magnificence  and  stimulated  by  grossness  or  by 
blood.2  Thus  the  gracious  illusions  by  which  true  Ait 
has  ever  aimed  at  purging  the  passions  of  terror  and 
pity,  were  extinguished  by  the  realism  of  tragedies 
ignobly  horrible,  and  comedies  intolerably  base.  Two 
phrases  sum  up  the  characteristics  of  Roman  civilisation* 
in  the  days,  of  the  Empire — heartless  cruelty,  and 
unfathomable  corruption.3 

•  If  there  had  been  a  refuge  anywhere  for  the 
sentiments  of  outraged  virtue  and  outraged  humanity, 
we  might  have  hoped  to  find  it  in  the  Senate, 
the  members  of  which  were  heirs  of  so  many  noble 
and  austere  traditions.  But — even  in  the  days  of 
Tiberius — the  Senate,  as  Tacitus  tells  us,  had  rushed 
headlong  into  the  most  servile  flattery,4  and.  this 
would  not  have  been  possible  if  its  members  had 
not  been  tainted  by  the  prevalent  deterioration.  It  was 

1  Suet.  Claud.  14, 21,  34 ;  Ner.  12 ;  Calig.  35  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xiiu  49 ;  Plin. 

2  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  32. 

3  Eph.  ir.  19;  2  Cor.  vii.  10.  Merivale,  vi.  452;  Champagny,  Les 
Cesai's,  iv.  161,  seq.  Seneca,  describing  tlie  age  in  the  tragedy  of  Octavia. 

“  Saeeulo  premimur  gravi 
Quo  scelera  regnant,  saevit  impietas  furens,”  etc. 

-Oct.  379— 437. 

4  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  65,  vi.  2,  xiv.  12,  13,  etc. 
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!:> eior'e,  tile  once  grave  and  pure-minded  Senators  of 
Bbmo — the  greatness  of  whose  state  was  founded  on 
the  •  •sanctity  of  family  relationships — that  the  Censor 
lletellus  had  declared  in  a.u.c.  602,  without  one  dis¬ 
sentient  murmur,  that  marriage  could  only  be  regarded 
as  an  intolerable  necessity.1  Before  that  same  Senate, 
at  an -earlier  period,  a  leading  Consular  had  not  scrupled 
to  assert  that  there  was  scarcely  one  among  them  all  who 
had  not  ordered  one  or  more  of  his  own  infant  children 
to  he  exposed  to  death.2  In  the  hearing  of  that  same 
Senate  in  a.d.  59,  not  long  before  St.  Paul  wrote  his 
letter  to  .Philemon,  C.  Cassius  Longinus  had  gravely 
argued  that  the  only  security  for  the  life  of  masters 
was  to  put  into  execution  the  sanguinary  Silanian  Law, 
which  enacted  that,  if  a  master  was  murdered,  every 
one  of  his  slaves,  however  numerous,  however  notoriously 
innocent,  should’  be  indiscriminately  massacred.3  It  was 
the  Senators  of  Borne  who  thronged  forth  to  meet 
with  adoring  congratulations  the  miserable  youth  who 
came  to  them  with  his  hands  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
matricide.4  They  offered  thanksgivings  to  the  gods  for 
his  worst  cruelties,5  and  obediently  voted  Divine  honours 


a  Comp.  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  37,  38.  iii.  34,  35,  xv.  19 ;  Aul.  Gell.  N.  A.  i.  6 ; 
Liv.  Epit.  59. 

2  This  abandonment  of  children  was  a  normal  practice  (Ter.  JTeaut.  iv.  • 
1,875  Ovid,  Amor.  ii.  14 ;  Suet.  Calig.  5 ;  Oct  65;  Jnv.  Sat  vi.592;  Plm. 
33p.  iv.  15  [-comp.  ii.  20]  ;  Sen.  ad  Marciam,  19  ;  Controv.  x.  fi).  Augus¬ 
tine  {De  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  11)  tells  us  that  there  was  a  goddess  Levana,  so 
called  “quia  Uvat  infantes;”  if  the  father  did  not-  take  the  new-born 
child  in  his  arms,  it  was  exposed  (Tac.  Hint  v.  5;  Germ.  19;  Tert. 
April.  9;  Ad  Nait.  15;  Mimic.  Fel.  Octav.  xxx.  31;  Stobaeu’s  FlorUr'ixxv. 
15;  Epictet.  i.  23;  Paulus,  Dig.  xxv.  3,  etc.  And  see  Denis,  Idfes 
TmraUsdansVAntiquite,  ii.  203). 

s  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  43,  44 ;  v.  supra,  p.  3. 

4  Tac,  Ann.  xiv.  13  :  “  festo  cultu  Senatum.” 

6  “  Quotiens  fngas  et  caedes  jussit  princeps,  totieus  grates  Deis  actus," 
Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  64. 
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to  the  dead  infant,  four  months  old,  of  the  wife  whom 
he  afterwards  killed  with  a  brutal  kick.1 

And  what  was  the  religion  of  a  period  which  needed 
the  sanctions  and  consolations  of  religion  more  deeply 
than  any  age  since  the  world  began?  It  is  certain 
that  the  old  Paganism  was — except  in  country  places — 
practically  dead.  The  very  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to 
prop  it  up  by  the  buttress  of  political  interference  show's 
how  hollow  and  ruinous  the  structure  of  classic  Poly¬ 
theism  had  become.2  The  decrees  and  reforms  of 
Claudius  were  not  likely  to  reassure  the  faith  of  an  age 
which  had  witnessed  in  contemptuous  silence,  or  with 
frantic  adulation,  the  assumption  by  Gfaius  of  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  deity  after  deity,  had  tolerated  his  insults 
against  their  sublimest  objects  of  worship,  and  encou¬ 
raged  his  claim  to  a  living  apotheosis.3  The  upper 
classes  were  “  destitute  of  faith,  yet  terrified  at  scepti¬ 
cism.”  They  had  long  leamt  to  treat  the  current 
mythology  as  a  mass  of  worthless  fables,  scarcely 
amusing  enough  for  even  a  schoolboy’s  laughter,4  but 
they  were  the  ready  dupes  of  every  wandering  quack 
who  chose  to  assume  the  character  of  a  mathematicus  or 
a  mage?  Their  official  religion  was  a  decrepit  The- 
ogony ;  their  real  religion  was  a  vague  and  credulous 
fatalism,  which  disbelieved  in  the  existence  of  the  gods, 

1  Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  6 ;  Suet.  Ner.  25 ;  Dion  Cass.  Mi.  27. 

2  Suet.  Tib.  36.  -  „ 

3  Suet.  Calig.  51.  See  Mart.  3Ep.  v.  8,  where  he  talks  of 'the  *  edict  of 
our  Lord  and  God,’:  i.e.,  of  Domitian ;  and  vii.  60,  where  he  sa^s  that  he 
shall  pray  to  Domitian,  and  not  to  Jupiter. 

4  “  Esse  aliquos  manes  et  subterranea  regna  .  .  . 

Nec  pueri  credunt  nisi  qui  nondum  aere  lavantur.” 

, — Juv.  Sat.  ii.  149, 152. 

6  Tac.  if.  i.  22;  Ann.  vi.  20,  21,  xii.  68;  Juv.  Sat.  xiv,  248,  Ui.  42, 
vii.  200,  etc. ;  Suet,  Aug.  94  ;  Tib.  14 ;  Ner.  26 ;  Otho,  4 ;  Domit.  15,  etc. 
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Or  -held' -with  Epicurus  that  they  were  careless  of  man¬ 
kind.1.  -  The  mass  of  the  populace  either  accorded  to  the 
old’  ibelief  s  a  nominal  adherence  which  saved  them  the 
trouble  of  giving  any  thought  to  the  matter,2  and 
reduced  their  creed  and  their  morals  to  a  survival 
of  national  habits ;  or  else  they  plunged  with  eager 
curiosity  into  the  crowd  of  foreign  cults 3 — among 
which  a  distorted  Judaism  took  its  place 4 — such  as  made 
the  Romans  familiar  with  strange  names  like  Sabazius 
and  Anchialus,  Agdistis,  Isis,  and  the  Syrian  goddess.5 
All  men  joined  in  the  confession  that  “the  oracles 
were  dumb.”  It  hardly  needed  the  wail  of  mingled 
lamentations  as  of  departing  deities  which  swept  over 
the  astonished  crew  of  the  vessel  off  Palodes  to  assure 
the  world  that  the  reign  of  the  gods  of  Hellas  was  over 
— that  “  Great  Pan  was  dead.”  8 

Such  are  the  scenes  which  we  must  witness,  such  are 
the  sentiments  with  which  we  must  become  familiar,  the 
moment  that  we  turn  away  our  eyes  from  the  spectacle  of 
the  little  Christian  churches,  composed  chiefly  as  yet  of 
slaves  and  artisans /who  had  been  taught  to  imitate  aDivine 
example  of  humility  and  sincerity,  of  purity  and  love. 

.*  Lncr.  vi  445—455;  .Juv.  Sat  vii.  189—202,  x.  129,  xiii.  86—89; 
Plin.  B,  N.  ii.  21 ;  Quinct.  Instt.  v.  6,  §  3 ;  Tac.  H.  i.  10—18,  it  69—82 ; 
Agric.  13;  Germ.  33;  Ann.  vi.  22,  etc. 

2  Jur.  got  ill  144,  vi.  342,  xiii.  75—83. 

8  “  Nee  tnrba  deoram  talis  ut  est  hodie,"  Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  46;  “  Igno- 
bilera  Deoi'um  tnrbam  quam  longo  aevo  longa  superstitio  congessit,” 
San.  Bp.  110.  See  Boissier,  Les  Religions  Etrang'eres  (Rel.  Rom.  i. 
374—450);  Liv.  xxxix.  8;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  85;  Tal.  Max.  I.  iii.  2. 

4  Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  96—106  ;  Job.  Antt.  xviii.  3  ;  Pers.  Sat.  v.  180. 

5  Cie.  Be  Legg.  ii.  8 ;  Be  Biv.  ii.  24 ;  Tert.  ad  Natt.  i.  10 ;  Juv.  Sat. 
xiv.  263,' xv.  1—32. 

0  Plat.  Be  Bef.  Orac.,  p.  419.  Some  Christian  writora  connect  this 
remarkable  story  with  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion.  See  Niednor,  Lehrbneh 
d.  Che-.  K.  <?.,  p.  64. 
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There  were,  indeed,  a  few  among  the  Heathen  who  lived 
nobler  lives  and  professed  a  purer  ideal  than  the  Pagans 
around  them.  Here  and  there  in  the  ranks  of  the  philo¬ 
sophers  a  Demetrius,  a  Musonius  Rufus,  an  Epictetus ; 
here  and  there  among  Senators  an  Helvidius  Prisons, 
a  Paetus  Thrasea,  a  Barea  Soranus ;  here  and  there 
among  literary  men  a  Seneca  or  a  Persius — showed  that 
virtue  was  not  yet  extinct.  But  the  Stoicism  on  which 
they  leaned  for  support  amid  the  terrors  and  temptations 
of  that  awful  epoch  utterly  failed  to  provide  a  remedy 
against  the  universal  degradation.  It  aimed  at  cherish¬ 
ing  an  insensibility  which  gave  no  real  comfort,  and 
for  which  it  offered  no  adequate  motive.  It  aimed 
at  repressing  the  passions  by  a  violence  so  unnatural 
that  with  them  it  also  crushed  some  of  the  gentlest 
and  most  elevating  emotions.  Its  self-satisfaction  and 
exclusiveness  repelled  the  gentlest  and  sweetest  natures 
from  its  communion.  It  made  a  vice  of  compassion, 
which  Christianity  inculcated  as  a  virtue ;  it  cherished 
a  haughtiness  which  Christianity  discouraged  as  a  sin. 
It  was  unfit  for  the  task  of  ameliorating  mankind, 
because  it  looked  on  human  nature  in  its  normal  aspects 
with  contemptuous  disgust.  Its  marked  characteristic 
was  a  despairing  sadness,  which  became  specially  pro¬ 
minent  in  its  most  sincere  adherents.  Its  favourite 
theme  was  the  glorification  of  suicide,  which  wiser 
moralists  had  severely  reprobated,1  but  which  many  Stoics 
belauded  as  the  one  sure  refuge  against  oppression  and 
outrage.2  It  was  a  philosophy  which  was  indeed  able 
to  lacerate  the  heart  with  a  righteous  indignation  against 

1  Virg.  jfin.  vi.  450,  seq. ;  Tv.sc.  Disp.  i.  74;  Cic.  De  Senoct.  73;  De 
Rep.  vi.  15 ;  Somn.  Scip.  3 ;  Sen.  Ep.  70.  Comp.  Epiet.  Enehir.  52. 

*  Both  Zeno  and  Cleanthes  died  by  suicide.  For  the  frequency  of 
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^khu  ('Crimes  and  follies  of  mankind,  but  which  vainly 
strove  to  resist,  and  which  scarcely  even  hoped  to  stem, 
the  ever-swelling  tide  of  vice  and  misery.  For  wretched¬ 
ness  it  had  no  pity ;  on  vice  it  looked  with  impotent 
disdain.  Thrasea  was  regarded  as  an  antique  hero 
for  walking  out  of  the  Senate-house  during  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  some  decree  which  involved  a  servility  more  than 
usually  revolting.1  He  gradually  drove  his  few  admirers 
to  the  conviction  that,  even  for  those  who  had  every 
advantage  of  rank  and  wealth,  nothing  was  possible  but 
a  life  of  crushing  sorrow  ended  by  a  death  of  complete 
despair.2  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  at  the  very  same  epoch  teaching  in  the  same 
city,  to  a  few  Jewish  hucksters  and  a  few  Gentile 
slaves,  a  doctrine  so  full  of  hope  and  brightness  that 
letters,  written  in  a  prison  with  torture  and  death  in 
view,  read  like  idylls  of  serene  happiness  and  paeans  of 
triumphant  joy.  The  graves  of  these  poor  sufferers, 
hid  from  the  public  eye  in  the  catacombs,  were  decorated 
with  an  art,  rude  indeed,  yet  so  triumphant  as  to  make 


suicide  under  the  Empire  see  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  10,  26,  xv.  60 ;  Sid.  v.  26 ; 
Suet.  Tib.  49 ;  Sen.  He  Benef.  ii.  27 ;  Ep.  70 ;  Plin.  Ep.  i.  12,  iii.  7,  16, 
vi.  24.  Per  its  glorification,  Lucan,  Phars.  iv. : — 

“  Mors  ntinam  pavidos  vitae  subducere  nolles, 

Sed  virtue  te  sola  daret.” 

“  Mdrtes  ^.-epentinae,  hoc  est  summa  vitae  felicitas,”  Plin.  S.  N.  vii.  53, 
cf.  5L  The  practice  of  suicide  became  in  the  days  of  Trajan  almost  a 
“  nationjll  usage  ”  (see  Mcrivnle,  vii.  317,  viii.  107).  The  variety  of  Latin 
phrases-  for  suicide  shows  the  frequency  of  the  crime.  On  the  pride  of 
Stoioislli  see  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  57 ;  Jnv.  xiii.  93. 

1  On  the  motion  against  the  memory  of  Agrippina  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  12). 
He  had  also  opposed  the  exeention  of  Antistius  (id.  xiv.  48).  It  was 
further  remembered  against  him  that  he  had  not  attended  the  obsequies 
of  the  deified  Poppma,  or  offered  sacrifice  for  the  preservation  of  Nero's 
“  divine  voice.” 

2  Suet.  Ser.  37. 
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tlieir  subterranean  squalor  radiant  with  emblems  olt 
that  is  brightest  and  most  poetic  in  the  happittdS.'fM:' 
man.1  While  the  glimmering  taper  of  the  Stoics  was 
burning  pale,  as  though  amid  the  vapours  of  a  charnel- 
house,  the  torch  of  Life  upheld  by  the  hands  of  the 
Tarsian  tent-maker  and  the  Galilaean  fisherman  had 
flashed  from  Damascus  to  Antioch,  from  Antioch  to 
Athens,  from  Athens  to  Corinth,  from  Corinth  to 
Ephesus,  from  Ephesus  to  Rome. 


1  “There  the  ever-green  leaf  protests  in  sculptured  silence  that  the 
winter  of  the  grave  cannot  touch  the  saintly  soul ;  the  blossoming  branch 
speaks  of  vernal  suns  beyond  the  snow6  of  this  chill  world;  the  good 
shepherd  shows  from  his  benign  looks  that  the  mortal  way  sd-  terrible  to 
nature  had  become  to  those  Christians  as  the  meadow-path  between  the 
grassy  slopes  and  beside  the  still  waters.”  (Martinean,  Honrs  of  Thought, 
p.  155.) 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  RISE  OP  THE  ANTICHRIST. 

“  Hie  hostis  Deum 

Hominumque  templis  expulit  snperos  suis, 

Ciresque  patria ;  spiritum  fratri  abstulit 

—Sen.  Octav.  239. 

"■  “  Praestare  Neronem 

Securnm  valet  haee  aetas.” 

All  the  vice,  all  the  splendour,  all  the  degradation 
of  Pagan  Rome  seemed  to  be  gathered  up  in  the 
person  of  that  Emperor  who  first  placed  himself  in  a 
relation  of  direct  antagonism  against  Christianity.  Long 
before  death  ended  the  astute  comedy  in  which 
Augustus  had  so  gravely  borne  his  part,1  he  had 
experienced  the  Nemesis  of  Absolutism,  and  foreseen 
the  awful  possibilities  which  it  involved.  But  neither 
he,  nor  any  one  else,  could  have  divined  that  four  such 
rulers  as  Tiberius,  Gai  us,  Claudius,  and  Nero — the 
first  a  sanguinary  tyrant,  the  second  a  furious  madman, 
the  third  an  uxorious  imbecile,  the  fourth  a  heartless 
buffoon — would  in  succession  afflict  and  horrify  the 
world.  Yet  these  rulers  sat  upon  the  breast  of  Rome 
with  the  paralysing  spell  of  a  nightmare.  The  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  old  prerogatives  of  many  offices  in  the 

1  On  Iris  death-bed  lie  asked  his  friends  “  whether  he  had  fitly  gone 
through  the  play  of  life,”  and,  if  so,  begged  for  their  applause  like  an 
actor  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  stage  (Suet.  Octav.  9Dj. 
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person  of  one  who  was  at  once  Consul,  Censor,  Tribune,’ 
Pontifex  Maximus,  and  perpetual  Imperator,  fortified 
their  power  with  the  semblance  of  legality,  and  that 
power  was  rendered  terrible  by  the  sword  of  the 
Prsetorians,  and  the  deadly  whisper  of  the  informers. 
No  wonder  that  Christians  saw  the  true  type  of  the 
Antichrist  in  that  omnipotence  of  evil,  that  apotheosis 
of  self,  that  disdain  for  humanity,  that  hatred  against 
all  mankind  besides,  that  gigantic  aspiration  after  the 
impossible,  that  frantic  blasphemy  and  unlimited 
indulgence,  which  marked  the  despotism  of  a  Gaius 
or  a  Nero.  The  very  fact  that  their  power  was  pre¬ 
carious  as  well  as  gigantic — that  the  lord  of  the  world 
might  at  any  moment  be  cut  off  by  the  indignation 
of  the  canaille  of  Rome,  nay,  more,  by  the  revenge 
of  a  single  tribune,  or  the  dagger- thrust  of  a  single 
slave 1 — did  but  make  more  striking  the  resemblance 
which  they  displayed  to  the  gilded  monster  of  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar’s  dream.  Their  autocracy,  like  that  visionary 
idol,  was  an  image  of  gold  on  feet  of  clay.  Of  that 
colossus  many  a  Christian  would  doubtless  be  reminded 
when  he  saw  the  huge  statue  of  Nero,  with  the  radiated 
head  and  the  attributes  of  the  sun-god,  which  once 
towered  120  feet  high  on  the  shattered  pediment  still 
visible  beside  the  ruins  of  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre.2 

The  sketch  which  I  am  now  presenting  to  the 
reader  is  the  necessary  introduction  to  the  annals  of  that 
closing  epoch  of  the  first  century,  which  witnessed  the 
early  struggle  of  Christianity  with  the  Pagan  power.  In 
the  thirteen  years  of  Nero’s  reign  all  the' worst  elements 

1  Out  of  43  persons  in  Lipsius’s  Stbm/ma  Caesarum,  32  died  violent 
deaths,  i.e„  nearly  75  per  cent. 

2  Suet.  Ner.  31 ;  Mart.  Sped.  Up.  2. 
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of  jjfe  winch  had  long  mingled  with  the  sap  of  ancient 
civilisation  seem  to  have  rushed  at  once  into  their 
scarlet  flower.  To  the  Christians  of  that  epoch  the 
dominance  of  such  an  Emperor  presented  itself  in  the 
aspect-  of  wickedness  raised  to  superhuman  exaltation, 
and  engaged  in  an  impious  struggle  against  the  Lord 
and  against  His  saints. 

Till  the  days  of  Hero  the  Christians  had  never  been 
brought  into  collision  with  the  Imperial  Government. 
We  may  set  aside  as  a  worthless  fiction  the  story  that 
Tiberius  had  been  so  much  interested  in  the  account 
of  the  Crucifixion  forwarded  to  him  by  Pontius  Pilate, 
as  to  consult  the  Senate  on  the  advisability  of  admitting 
Jesus  among  the  gods  of  the  Pantheon.1  It  is  very 
unlikely  that  Tiberius  ever  heard  of  the  existence  of  the 
Christians.  In  its  early  days  the  Faith  was  too  humble 
to  excite  any  notice  out  of  the  limits  of  Palestine. 
Gaius,  absorbed  in  his  mad  attempt  to  set  up  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies  “  a  desolating  abomination,”  in  the 
form  of  a  huge  image  of  himself,  entertained  a  savage 
hatred  of  the  Jews,  but  had  not  learned  to  discriminate 
between  .them  and  Christians.  Claudius,  disturbed  by 
tumults  in  the  Ghetto  of  Jewish  freedmen  across  the 
Tiber,  had  been  taught  to  look  with  alarm  and  suspicion 
on  the  name  of  Christus  distorted  into  “  Chrestus ;  ” 
but  his  decree  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Home, 
which  had  been  a  dead  letter  from  the  first,  only  affected 
Christianity  by  causing  the  providential  migration  of 
Prisea  and  Aquila,  to  become  at  Corinth  and  Ephesus 

1  Ps.  Clem.  Horn.  i.  6;  Tert.  Apal.  5;  Euseb.  U.  E.  ii.  2;  Jer.  Citron. 
Patch,  i.  430.  Braun  (D«  Tiberii  ChrMum  in  Dcorum  nioncrom 
referendi  consilio.  Bonn,  1834)  vainly  triad  to  support  this  fable.  Tiberius, 
more  than  any  Emperor,  was  “  circa  Peos  et  religioncs  ucgligentior  ” 
(Snot  Tib.  69). 

e  2 
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the  hosts,  the  partners,  and  the  protectors  of  St.  Paul.1 
Nero  was  destined  to  enter  into  far  deadlier  and  closer 
relations  with  the  nascent  Faith,  and  to  fill  so  vast  a 
space  in  the  horrified  imaginations  of  the  early  Christians 
as  to  become  hy  his  cruelties,  his  blasphemies,  Ms  enor¬ 
mous  crimes,  the  nearest  approach  which  the  world  has 
yet  seen  to  the  “  Man  of  Sin.”  He  was  the  ideal  of 
dejn-avity  and  wickedness,  standing  over  against  the  ideal 
of  all  that  is  sinless  and  Divine.  Against  the  Christ 
was  now  to  he  ranged  the  Antichrist, — the  man-god  of 
Pagan  adulation,  in  whom  was  manifested  the  consum¬ 
mated  outcome  of  Heathen  crime  and  Heathen  power. 

Up  to  the  tenth  year  of  Nero’s  reign  the  Christians 
had  many  reasons  to  be  grateful  to  the  power  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  St.  Paul,  when  he  wrote  from  Corinth  to 
the  Thessalonians,  had  indeed  seen  in  the  fabric  of  Roman 
polity,  and  in  Claudius,  its  reigning  representative, 
the  “  check  ”  and  the  “  checker  ”  which  must  be  re¬ 
moved  before  the  coming  of  the  Lord.2  Yet  during  his 
stormy  life  the  Apostle  had  been  shielded  by  the  laws 
of  Rome  in  more  than  one  provincial  tumult.  The 
Roman  politarchs  of  Thessalonica  had  treated  him  with 
humanity.  He  had  been  protected  from  the  infuriated 
Jews  in  Corinth  by  the  disdainful  justice  of  Glallio.  In 
Jerusalem  the  prompt  interference  of  Lysias  and  of  Festus 
had  sheltered  him  from  the  plots  of  the  Sanhedrin.  At 
Caesarea  he  had  appealed  to  Caesar  as  his  best  security  from 
the  persistent  hatred  of  Ananias  and  the  Sadducees.  If  we 
have  taken  a  correct  view  of  the  latter  part  of  Ms  career, 

1  See  Tert.  Apol.  3 ;  ad  Natt.  i.  3  ;  my  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul,  i.  559. 
I  cannot  accept  the  view  of  Herzog  ( Real.Encyld ..  s.v.  Claudius),  that 
Chrestus  was  some  seditious  Roman  Jew. 

2  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul,  i.  584,  fg. 
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"liis^ap’peal  had  not  been  in  vain,  and  lie  owed  the  last 
tevW^ekrs  of  his  missionary  activity  to  the  impartiality 
of  Roman  Law.  Hence,  apart  from  the  general  principle 
of  submission  to- recognised  authority,  he  had  special 
reason  to  urge  the  Boman  Christians  “  to  b'e  subject 
to  the  higher  powers,”  and  to  recognise  in  them  the 
ordinance  of  God.1  With  the  private  wickednesses  of 
rulers  the  Christians  were  not  directly  concerned. 
Rumours,  indeed,  they  must  have  heard  of  the  poisoning 
of  Claudius  and  of  Britannicus ;  of  Nero’s  intrigues 
with  Acte;  of  his  friendship  with  the  bad  Otko;  of  the 
divorce  and  legal  assassination  of  Octavia ;  of  the 
murders  of  Agrippina  and  Poppsea,  of  Burros  and  Seneca. 
Other  rumours  must  have  reached  them  of  nameless 
orgies,  of  which  it  was  a  shame  even  to  speak.  But 
knowing  how  the  whole  air  of  the  had  society  around 
them  reeked  with  lies,  they  may  have  shown  the  charity 
that  hopeth  all  things,  and  imputeth  no  evil,  and  re- 
joiceth  not  in  iniquity,  by  tacitly  setting  aside  these 
stories  as  incredible  or  false.  It  was  not  till  a.d.  64, 
when  Nero  had  been  nearly  ten  years  on  the  throne, 
that  the  slow  light  of  History  fully  revealed  to  the 
'  Church  of  Christ  what  this  more  than  monster  was. 

A  dark  spirit  was  walking  in  the  house  of  the  Caesars 
— a  spirit  of  lust  and  blood  which  destroyed  every  family 
in  succession  with  which  they  were  allied.  The  Octavii, 
the  Claudii,  the  Domitii,  the  Silani,  were  all  hurled 
into  ruin  or  disgrace  in  their  attempt  to  scale,  by  inter¬ 
marriage  with  the  deified  race  of  Julius,  “the  dread 
summits  of  Cesarean  power.”  It  has  been  well  said  that 
no  page  even  of  Tacitus  has  so  sombre  and  tragic  an 
eloquence  as  the  mere  Stemma  Caesarum.  The  great 
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Julius,  robbed  by  death  of  his  two  daughters,  was  .suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  nephew  Augustus,1  who,  in  ordering  .the 
assassination  of  Csesarion,  the  natural  son  of  Julius  by 
Cleopatra,  extinguished  the  direct  line  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Caesars.  Augustus  by  his  three  marriages  was 
the  father  of  but  one  daughter,  and  that  daughter 
disgraced  his  family  and  embittered  'his  life.  He  saw 
his  two  elder  grandsons  die  under  circumstances  of  the 
deepest  suspicion ;  and  being  induced  to  disinherit  the 
third  for  the  asserted  stupidity  and  ferocity  of  his  dis¬ 
position,  was  succeeded  by  Tiberius,  who  was  only  his 
stepson,  and  had  not  a  drop  of  the  Julian  blood  in 
his  veins.  Tiberius  had  but  one  son,  who  was  poisoned 
by  his  favourite,  Sejanus,  before  his  own  death.  This., 
son,  Drusus,  left  but  one  son,  who  was  compelled  to 
commit  suicide  by  his  cousin,  Gaius ;  and  one  daughter, 
whose  son,  Rubellius  Plautus,  was  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Nero.  The  marriage  of  Germanicus,  the  nephew  of 
Tiberius,  with  the  elder  Agrippina,  grand- daughter  of 
Augustus,  seemed  to  open  new  hopes  to  the  Roman 
people  and  the  imperial  house.  Germanicus  was  a 
prince  of  courage,  virtue,  and  ability,  and  the  elder 
Agrippina  was  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  women  of 
her  day.  Of  the  nine  children  of  this  virtuous  union 
six  alone  survived.  On  the  parents,  and  the  three  sons 
in  succession,  the  hopes  of  Rome  were  fixed.  But 
Germanicus  was  poisoned  by  order  of  Tiberius,  and 

1  It  is  characteristic  of  tlie  manners  of  the  age  that  Julius  Cfflsar  had 
married  four  times,  Augustus  thrice,  Tiberius  twice,  Gaius  thrice,  Claudius 
six  times,  and  Nero  thrice.  Yet  Nero  was  the  last  of  the  Cfesars,  even  of 
the  adoptive  line.  No  descendants  had  survived  of  the  offspring  of  so 
many  unions,  and,  as  Merivale  says,  “  a  large  proportion,  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  calculate,  were  the  victims  of  domestic  jealousy  and  politic 
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f  ’^fcf0ppina  was  murdered  in  banishment  after  the  endii- 
■'ifancB  of  the  most  terrible  anguish.  Their  two  elder 
••  sops,  Nero  and  Drusus,  lived  only  long  enough  to 
disgrace  themselves,  and  to  be  forced  to  die  of  star- 
.  ration.1  The  third  was  the  monster  Gaius.  Of  the 
three  daughters,  the  youngest,  Julia  Li  via,  was  put  to 
death  by  the  orders  of  Messalina,  the  wife  of  her  uncle 
Claudius.  Drusilla  died  in  prosperous  infamy,  and 
Agrippina  the  younger,  after  a  life  of  crime  so  abnormal 
and  so  detestable  that  it-  throws  into  the  shade  even 
the  monstrous  crimes  of  many  of  her  contemporaries, 
murdered  her  husband,  and  was  murdered  by  the  orders 
of  the  son  for  whose  sake  she  had  waded  through  seas 
of  blood. 

That  son  was  Nero !  Truly  the  Palace  of  the 
Csesars  must  have  been  haunted  by  many  a  restless 
ghost,  and  amid  its  vast  and  solitary  chambers  the 
guilty  lords  of  its  splendour  must  have  feared  lest 
they  should  come  upon  some  spectre  weeping  tears  of 
blood.  In  yonder  corridor  the  floor  was  still  stained 
with  the  life-blood  of  the  murdered  Gaius ; 2 3  in  that 
subterranean  prison  the  miserable  Drusus,  cursing  the 
name  of  his  great-uncle  Tiberius,  tried  to  assuage 
the  pangs  of  hunger  by  chewing  the  stuffing  of  his 
mattress ; 8  in  that  gilded  saloon  Nero  had  his  private 
interviews  with  the  poison-mixer,  Locusta,  whom  he 
salaried  among  “  the  instruments  of  his  government 4 

1  Tac.  Ann.  v.  3,  vi.  24. 

•  “  The  Yerres  of  a  single  province  sank  before  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
and  the  righteons  eloquence  of  his  accuser;  against  the  Yerres  of  the 
world  there  was  no  defence  except  in  the  dagger  of  the  assassin”  (Free¬ 
man,  Essays,  ii.  330). 

3  Taa  Ann.  vii.  23. 

*  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  06,  xiii.  5. 
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in  that  splendid  hall  Britannicns  fell  into  coavpJsiGfiS;. 
after  tasting  his  brother’s  poisoned  draught ;  that 
chamber,  bright  with  the  immoral  frescoes  of  Arelli'as, 
witnessed  the  brutal  kick  which  caused  the  death  of  the 
beautiful  Poppaea.  Fit  palace  for  the  Antichrist— fit 
temple  for  the  wicked  human  god ! — a  temple  which 
reeked  with  the  memory  of  infamies — a  palace  which 
echoed  with  the  ghostly  footfall  of  murdered  men ! 

Agrippina  the  Second,  mother  of  Nero,  was  the 
Lady  Macbeth  of  that  scene  of  murder,  but  a  Lady 
Macbeth  with  a  life  of  worse  stains  and  a  heart  of 
harder  steel.  Born  at  Cologne  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  she  lost  her  father,  Germanicus, 
by  poison  when  she  was  three  years  old,  and  her  mother, 
Agrippina,  first  by  exile  when  she  was  twelve  years 
old,  and  finally  by  murder  when  she  was  seventeen. 
She  grew  up  with  her  wicked  sisters  and  her  wicked 
brother  G-aius  in  the  house  of  her  grandmother  Antonia, 
the  widow  of  the  elder  Drusus.  She  was  little  more 
than  fourteen  years  old  when  Tiberius  married  her  to 
Cnasus  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  The  Domitii  were  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  ancient  families  of  Borne,  but 
from  the  time  that  they  first  emerged  into  the  light  of 
history  they  had  been  badly  pre-eminent  for  the  ferocity 
of  their  dispositions.  They  derived  the  surname  of 
Ahenobarbus,  or  brazen-beard,  from  a  legend  of  their 
race  intended  to  account  for  their  physical  peculiarity.1 
Six  generations  earlier,  the  orator  Crassus  had  said  of 
the  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  of  that  day,  “that  it  was  no 
wonder  his  beard  was  of  brass,  since  his  mouth  was  of 
iron  and  his  heart  of  lead.”  But  though  the  traditions 
of  cruelty  and  treachery  had  been  canned  on  from  gene- 


ration,  to  generation,1  they  seemed  to  have  culminated  in 
the  father  of  Nero,  who  added  a  tinge  of  meanness  and 
vulgarity  to  the  brutal  manners  of  his  race.  His  loose 
morals  had  been  shocking  even  to  a  loose  age,  and  men 
told  each  other  in  disgust  how  he  had  cheated  in  his 
prsetorship ;  how  he  had  killed  one  of  his  freedmen  only 
because  he  had  refused  to  drink  as  much  as  he  was  bidden ; 
how  he  had  purposely  driven  over  a  poor  boy  on  the 
Appian  Road ;  how  in  a  squabble  in  the  Forum  he  had 
struck  out  the  eye  of  a  Roman  knight;  how  he  had 
been  finally  banished  for  crimes  still  more  shameful.  It 
was  a  current  anecdote  of  this  man,  who  was  “  detestable 
through  every  period  of  his  life,”  that  when,  nine  years 
after  his  marriage,  the  birth  of  his  son  Nero  was 
announced  to  him,  he  answered  the  congratulations  of 
his  friends  with  the  remark,  that  from  himself  and 
Agrippina  nothing  could  have  been  born  but  what  was 
hateful,  and  for  the  public  ruin. 

Agrippina  was  twenty-one  when  her  brother  Graius 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
reign  she  was  involved  in  the  conspiracy  of  Lepidus, 
and  was  banished  to  the  dreary  island  of  Pontia.  Q-aius 
seized  the  entire  property  both  of  Domitius  and  of 
Agrippina.  Nero,  their  little  child,  then  three  years 
old,  was  handed  over  as  a  penniless  orphan  to  the 
charge  of  his  aunt  Domitia,  the  mother  of  Messalina. 
This  lady  entrusted  the  education  of  the  child  to  two 
slaves,  whose  influence  is  perhaps  traceable  for  many 
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subsequent  years.  One  of  them  was  a  baxh&v,  •'the 
other  a  dancer. 

On  the  accession  of  Claudius,  Agrippina  was  restored 
to  her  rank  and  fortune,  and  once  more  undertook  the 
management  of  her  child.  He  was,  as  we  see  from  his 
early  busts,  a  child  of  exquisite  beauty.  His  beauty 
made  him  an  object  of  special  pride  to  his  mother. 
From  this  time  forward  it  seems  to  have  been  her  one 
desire  to  elevate  the  boy  to  the  rank  of  Emperor.  In 
vain  did  the  astrologers  warn  her  that  his  elevation 
involved  her  murder.  To  such  dark  hints  of  the  future 
she  had  but  one  reply — Occidat  dum  imperet !  “Let 
him  slay  me,  so  he  do  but  reign  !  ” 

By  her  second  marriage,  with  Crispus  Passienus,  she 
further  increased  her  already  enormous  wealth.  She 
bided  her  time.  Claudius  was  under  the  control  of 
his  freedmen,  Narcissus  and  Pallas,  and  of  the  Empress 
Messalina,  who  had  borne  him  two  children,  Britannicus 
and  Octavia.  The  fierce  and  watchful  jealousy  of 
Messalina  was  soon  successful  in  securing  the  banish¬ 
ment  and  subsequent  murder  of  Julia,  the  younger 
sister  of  Agrippina,1  and  in  spite  of  the  retirement  in 
which  the  latter  strove  to  withdraw  herself  from  the 
furious  suspicion  of  the  Empress,  she  felt  that  her  own 
life  and  that  of  her  son  were  in  perpetual  danger.  A 
story  prevailed  that  when  Britannicus,  then  about  seven 
years  old,  and  Nero,  who  was  little  more  than  three 
years  older,2  had  ridden  side  by  side  in  the  Trojan 
equestrian  game,  the  favour  of  the  populace  towards 
the  latter  had  been  so  openly  manifested  that  Messalina 
had  despatched  emissaries  to  strangle  him  in  bed,  and 

1  Suet.  Gland.  29. 

1  Tacitus  says  two  years 


! ;  but  see  Merivale,  v.  517,  vi. 
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•■that,  they  bad  been  frightened  from  doing  so  by  seeing 
a  snake  glide  from  under  the  pillow.1  Meanwhile, 
Messalina  was  diverted  from  her  purpose  by  the  criminal 
pursuits  which  were  notorious  to  every  Roman  with  the 
single  exception  of  her  husband.  She  was  falling  deeper 
and  deeper  into  that  dementation  preceding  doom  which 
at  last  enabled  her  enemy  Narcissus  to  head  a  palace 
conspiracy  and  to  strike  her  to  the  dust.  Agrippina 
owed  her  escape  from  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  her 
younger  sister  solely  to  the  infatuated  passion  of  the 
rival  whose  name  through  all  succeeding  ages  has  been 
a  byword  of  guilt  and  shame. 

But  now  that  Claudius  was  a  widower,  the  fact 
that  he  was  her  uncle,  and  that  unions  between  an 
uncle  and  niece  were  regarded  as  incestuous,  did  not 
prevent  Agrippina  from  plunging  into  the  intrigues 
by  which  she  hoped  to  secure  the  Emperor  for  her 
third  husband.  Aided  by  the  freedman  Pallas,  brother 
of  Felix,  the  Procurator  of  Judsea,  and  by  the  blandish¬ 
ments  which  her  near  relationship  to  Claudius  enabled 
her  to  exercise,  she  succeeded  in  achieving  the  second 
great  object  of  her  ambition.  The  twice-widowed 
matron  became  the  sixth  wife  of  the  imbecile  Emperor 
within  three  months  of  the  execution  of  her  predecessor. 
She  had  now  but  one  further  design  to  accomplish,  and 
that  was  to  gain  the  purple  for  the  son  whom  she  loved 
with  all  the  tigress  affection  of  her  evil  nature.  She  had 
been’ the  sister  and  the  wife,  she  wished  also  to  be  the 
mother  of  an  Emperor. 

The  story  of  her  daring  schemes,  her  reckless  cruelty, 

*  Suetonius  thinks  that  the  story  rose  from  a  snake’s  skin  which  his 
mother  gave  him  as  an  amulet,  and  which  for  some  time  he  wore  in  a 
bracelet  (Ner.  G). 
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her  incessant  intrigues,  is  recorded  in  the  stem  pages 
of  Tacitus.  During  the  five  years  of  her  married  life,1 
it  is  probable  that  no  day  passed  without  her  thoughts 
brooding  upon  the  guilty  end  which  she  had  kept  steadily 
in  view  during  so  many  vicissitudes.  Her  first  plan  was 
to  secure  for  Nero  the  hand  of  Octavia,  the  only  daughter 
of  Claudius.  Octavia  had  long  been  betrothed  to  the 
young  and  noble  Lucius  Junius  Silanus,  a  great-great- 
grandson  of  Augustus,  who  might  well  be  dreaded  as  a 
strong  protector  of  the  rights  of  his  young  brotherjn- 
law,  Britannicus.  As  a  favourite  of  the  Emperor,  and 
the  betrothed  of  the  Emperor’s  daughter,  Silanus  had 
already  received  splendid  honours  at  the  hands  of  the 
Senate,  but  at  one  blow  Agrippina  hurled  him  into  the 
depths  of  shame  and  misery.  The  infamous  Yitellius — 
Yitellius  who  had  once  begged  as  a  favour  a  slipper  of 
Messalina,  and  carried  it  in  his  bosom  and  kissed  it  with 
profound  reverence — Yitellius  who  had  placed  a  gilded 
image  of  the  freedman  Pallas  among  his  household  gods 
— trumped  up  a  false  charge  against  Silanus,  and,  as 
Censor,  struck  his  name  off  the  list  of  the  Senate.  His 
betrothal  annulled,  his  prsetorship  abrogated,  the  high- 
spirited  young  man,  recognising  whose  hand  it  was  that 
had  aimed  this  poisoned  arrow  at  his  happiness,  waited 
till  Agrippina’s  wedding-day,  and  on  that  day  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  on  the  altar  of  his  own  Penates.  The 
next  step  of  the  Empress  was  to  have  her  rival  Lollia 
Paulina  charged  with  magic,  to  secure  her  banishment, 
to  send  a  tribune  to  kill  her,  and  to  identify,  by  personal 
inspection,  her  decapitated  head.  Then  Calpurnia  was 
driven  from  Rome  because  Claudius,  with  perfect  inno- 

1  Slie  was  married  in  A.r.  49,  and  poisoned  her  husband  in  October, 
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henep, ‘had -praised  ter  beauty.  On  the  other  hand,  Seneca 
w'a's  recalled  from  his  Corsican  exile,  in  order  to  increase 
Agrfpjpina’s  popularity  by  an  act  of  ostensible  mercy, 
which  restored  to  Rome  its  favourite  writer,  while  it 
secured  a  powerful  adherent  for  her  cause  and  an  eminent 
tutor  for  her  son.  The  next  step  was  to  effect  the  betrothal 
of  Octavia  to  Nero,  who  was  twelve  years  old.  A  still 
more  difficult  and  important  measure  was  to  secure  his 
adoption.  Claudius  was  attached  to  his  son  Britannicus, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  extraordinary  fatuity,  he  could  hardly 
fail  to  see  that  his  son’s  rights  would  be'  injured  by 
the  adoption  of  an  elder  boy  of  most  noble  birth,  who 
reckoned  amongst  his  supporters  all  those  who  might  have 
natural  cause  to  dread  the  vengeance  of  a  son  of  Messalina. 
Claudius  was  an  antiquary,  and  he  knew  that  for  800 
years,  from  the  days  of  Attus  Clausus  downwards, 
there  had  never  been  an  adoption  among  the  patrician 
Claudii.  In  vain  did  Agrippina  and  her  adherents 
endeavour  to  poison  his  mind  by  whispered  insinuations 
about  the  parentage  of  Britannicus.  But  he  was  at 
last  overborne,  rather  than  convinced,  by  the  persistence 
with  which  Agrippina  had  taken  care  that  the  adoption 
should  be  pressed  upon  him  in  the  Senate,  by  the 
multitude,  and  even  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  garden. 
Pallas,  too,  helped  to  decide  his  wavering  determination 
by  quoting  the  precedents  of  the  adoption  of  Tiberius 
by  Augustus,  and  of  Gaius  by  Tiberius.  Had  he  but 
well  weighed  the  fatal  significance  of  those  precedents, 
he  would  have  hesitated  still  longer  ere  he  sacrificed  to 
an  intriguing  alien  the  birthright,  the  happiness,  and 
ultimately  the  lives  of  the  young  son  and  daughter 
whom  he  so  dearly  loved. 

And  now  Agrippina’s  prosperous  wickedness  was 
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bearing  her  along  full  sail  to  the  fatal  haven  of  her 
ambition.  She  obtained  the  title  of  Augusta,  which, 
even  the  stately  wife  of  Augustus  had  never  borne 
during  her  husband’s  lifetime.  Seated  on  a  lofty  throne 
by  her  husband’s  side,  she  received  foreign  embassies 
and  senatorial  deputations.  She  gained  permission  to 
antedate  the  majority  of  her  son,  and  secured  for  him  a 
promise  of  the  Consulship,  admission  to  various  priest¬ 
hoods,  a  proconsular  imperium ,  and  the  title  of  “  Prince 
of  the  Youth.”  She  made  these  honours  the  pretext 
for  obtaining  a  largess  to  the  soldiery,  and  Circensian 
games  for  the  populace,  and  at  these  games  Nero 
appeared  in  the  manly  toga  and  triumphal  insignia, 
while  Britannicus,  utterly  eclipsed,  stood  humbly  by 
his  side  in  the  boyish  praetexta — the  embroidered  robe 
which  marked  his  youth.  And  while  step  after  step 
was  taken  to  bring  Nero  into  splendid  prominence, 
Britannicus  was  kept  in  such  deep  seclusion,  and 
watched  with  such  jealous  eyes,  that  the  people  hardly 
knew  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead.  In  vain  did 
Agrippina  lavish  upon  the  unhappy  lad  her  false 
caresses.  Being  a  boy  of  exceptional  intelligence,  he 
saw  through  her  hypocrisy,  and  did  not  try  to  conceal 
the  contemptuous  disgust  which  her  arts  inspired. 
Meanwhile  he  was  a  prisoner  in  all  but  name  :  every 
expedient  was  invented  to  keep  him  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  his  father  ;  every  friend  who  loved 
him,  every  freedman  who  was  faithful  to  him,  every 
soldier  who  seemed  likely  to  embrace  his  cause,  was 
either  secretly  undermined,  or  removed  under  pretext 
of  honourable  promotion.  Tutored  as  he  was  by 
adversity  to  conceal  his  feelings,  he  one  day  through 
accident  or  boyish  passion  returned  the  salutation  of 
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dji^pjaptfoa  brother  by  the  name  of  Ahenobarbus, 
instead  of  calling  him  by  the  name  Nero,  which  was 
the  mark  of  his  new  rank  as  the  adopted  son  of 
Claudius.  Thereupon  the  rage  of  Agrippina  and  Nero 
knew  no  bounds  ;  and  such  insolence — for  in  this 
light  the  momentary  act  of  carelessness  or  venial  out¬ 
burst  of'  temper  was  represented  to  Claudius — made  the 
boy  a  still  more  defenceless  victim  to  the  machinations 
of  his  stepmother.  Month  after  month  she  wove 
around  him  the  web  of  her  intrigues.  The  Praetorians 
were  won  over  by  flattery,  gifts,  and  promises.  The 
double  prefecture  of  Lucius  Geta  and  Rufius  Crispinus 
was  superseded  by  the  appointment  of  Afranius  Burrus, 
an  honest  soldier,  but  a  partisan  of  the  Empress,  to 
whom  he  thus  owed  his  promotion  to  the  most  coveted 
position  in  the  Roman  army.  Prom  the  all-powerful 
freedmen  of  Claudius,  Agrippina  had  little  to  fear. 
Callistus  was  dead,  and  she  played  off  against  each 
other  the  rival  influences  of  Pallas  and  Narcissus. 
Pallas  was  her  devoted  adherent  and  paramour ;  Nar¬ 
cissus  was  afraid  to  move  in  opposition  to  her,  because 
the  accession  of  Britannicus  would  have  been  his  own 
certain  death-warrant,  since  he  had  been  the  chief  agent 
in  the  overthrow  of  Messalina. 

As  for  the  phenomena  on  which  the  populace 
looked  with  terror — the  fact  that  the  skies  had  seemed  to 
blaze  with  fire  on  the  day  of  Nero’s  adoption,  and  violent 
shocks  of  earthquake  had  shaken  Rome  on  the  day  that 
he  assumed  the  manly  toga — Agrippina  cared  nothing 
for  them.  She  would  recognise  no  omen  which  did  not 
promise  success  to  her  determination.  Nothing  could 
now  divert  her  from  her  purpose.  When  Domitia,  the 
aunt  under  whose  roof  the  young  Nero  had  been  trained, 
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began  to  win  his  smiles  by  the  contrast  between  ’-ifer 
flatteries  and  presents  and  the  domineering  threats  of 
his  mother,  Agrippina  at  once  brought  against  her  a 
charge  of  magic,  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Nar¬ 
cissus,  Domitia  was  condemned  to  death.  The  Empress 
hesitated  at  no  crime  which  helped  to  pave  the  way  of 
her  son  to  power,  but  at  the  same  time  her  ambition 
was  so  far  selfish  that  she  intended  to  keep  that  son 
under  her  own  exclusive  influence. 

Many  warnings  now  showed  her  that  the  time  was 
ripe  for  her  supreme  endeavour.  Her  quarrel  with 
Narcissus  had  broken  out  into  threats  and  recrimi¬ 
nations  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Emperor.  The 
Senate  showed  signs  of  indignant  recalcitrance  against 
her  attacks  on  those  whose  power  she  feared,  or  whose 
wealth  she  envied.  Her  designs  were  now  so  transparent, 
that  Narcissus  began  openly  to  show  his  compassion  for  • 
the  hapless  and  almost  deserted  Britannicus.  But,  worst 
of  all,  it  was  clear  that  Claudius  himself  was  becoming 
conscious  of  his  perilous  mistake,  and  was  growing 
weary  both  of  her  and  of  her  son.  He  had  changed 
his  former  wife  for  a  worse.  If  Messalina  had  been 
unfaithful  to  him,  so  he  began  to  suspect  was  Agrippina,  . 
and  he  could  not  but  feel  that  she  had  changed  her  old 
fawning  caresses  for  a  threatening  insolence.  He  was 
sick  of  her  ambition,  of  her  intrigues,  of  the  hatred  she 
always  displayed  to  his  oldest  and  most  faithful  servants, 
of  her  pushing,  eagerness  for  her  Nero,  of  her  treacherous’ 
cruelty  towards  his  own  children.  He  was  heard  to 
drop  ominous  expressions*.  He  began  to  display  towards 
Britannicus  a  yearning  affection,  full  of  the  passionate 
hope  that  when  he  was  a  little  older  his  wrongs  would 
be  avenged.  All  this  Agrippina  learnt  from  her  spies. 
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"ft  da]”1  was  to  be  lost  Narcissus,  whose  presence 
was  tile  'chief  security  for  his  master’s  life,  had  gone  to 
the  baths  of  Sinuessa  to  find  relief  from  a  fit  of  the 
gout.  There  lay  at  this  time  in  prison,  on  a  charge 
of  poisoning,  a  woman  named  Locusta,  whose  career 
recalls  the  Mrs.  Turner  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  the 
Marchioness  de  Brinvilliers  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
To  this  woman  Agrippina  repaired  with  the  promise 
of  freedom  and  reward,  if  she  would  provide  a  poison 
which  would  disturb  the  brain  without  too  rapidly 
destroying  life.  Halotus,  the  Emperor’s  praegnstator , 
or  taster,  and  Xenophon,  his  physician,  had  been 
already  won  over  to  share  in  the  deed.  The  poison 
was  infused  into  a  fine  and  delicious  mushroom  of  a 
hind  of  which  Claudius  was  known  to  be  particularly 
fond,  and  Agrippina  gave  this  mushroom  to  her  husband 
with  her  own  hand.  After  tasting  it  he  became  very 
quiet,  and  then  called  for  wine.  He  was  carried  off  to 
bed  senseless,  but  the  quantity  of  wine  which  he  had 
drunk  weakened  the  effects  of  the  poison,  and  at  a  sign 
from  Agrippina  the  faithless  physician  finished  the 
murder  by  tickling  the  throat  of  the  sufferer  with  a 
poisoned  feather.  Before  the  morning  of  Oct.  13. 
a.d.  54,  Claudius  was  dead. 

His  death  was  concealed  from  the  public  and  from 
his  children,  whom  Agrippina  with  hypocritical  caresses 
and  false  tears  kept  by  her  side  in  her  own  chamber, 
until  everything  was  ready  for  the  proclamation  of 
Nero.  At  noon,  which  the  Chaldseans  had  declared 
would  be  the  only  lucky  hour  of  an  unlucky  day,  the 
gates  of  the  palace  were  thrown  open,  and  Nero  walked 
forth  with  Afranius  Burrus  by  his  side.  The  Praetorian 
Preefect  informed  the  guard  that  Claudius  had  appointed 
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Nero  liis  successor.  A  few  faithful  voices,  asMfi},’. 
“  Where  is  Britannieus  ?  ”  But  as  no  one  answered, 
and  the  young  prince  was  not  forthcoming)  they 
accepted  what  seemed  to  be  an  accomplished  fact. 
Nero  went  to  the  Praetorian  camp,  promised  a  donation 
of  15,000  sesterces  (more  than  £130)  to  each  soldier, 
and  was  proclaimed  Emperor.  The  Senate  accepted  the 
initiative  of  the  Praetorians,  and  by  sunset  Nero  was 
securely  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  Boman  world.  The 
dream  of  Agrippina’s  life  was  accomplished.  She  was 
now  the  mother,  as  she  had  been  the  sister  and  the  wife 
of  an  Emperor;  and  that  young  Emperor,  when  the 
tribune  came  to  ask  him  the  watchword  for  the  night, 
answered  in  the  words — Optimae  Matri'l  “To  the 
Best  of  Mothers  !” 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FEATURES  OF  THE  ANTICHRIST. 

"Eo-xaTos  AimaSuv  ftriTpoKrdns  iyenoveiazi. — Orac.  Sib.  ap.  Xipkilin.  Ixii- 
p.709. 

“Nero  .  .  .  nt  erat  exsecrabilis  ac  nooens  tyrannus,  pvosilivit  ad 
cxeidouduin  coeleste  templum  delendamque  justitiam.” — Laetajit.  De  Mart. 

"Qnid  Merone  pejus  ?  ” — Mart.  Epig.  rii.  34. 

Prom  the  very  moment  of  her  success,  the  awful  Nemesis 
began  to'  fall  upon  Agrippina,  as  it  falls  on  all  sinners — 
that  worst  Nemesis,  which  breaks  crowned  with  fire  out 
of  the  achievement  of  guilty  purposes.  Of  Agrippina 
on  the  night  of  Claudius’s  murder  it  might  doubtless 
have  been  said,  as  has  been  said  of  another  queen 
on  the  tragic  night  on  which  her  husband  perished 
in  the  explosion  at  Kirk  o’  Fields,  that  she  “  retired  to 
rest — to  sleep,  doubtless — sleep  with  the  soft  tran¬ 
quillity  of  an  innocent  child.  Remorse  may  disturb  the 
slumbers  of  the  man  who  is  dabbling  with  his  first  expe¬ 
riences  of  wrong.  When  the  pleasure  has  been  tasted 
and  is  gone,  and  nothing  is  left  of  the  crime  but  the 
ruin  it  has  wrought,  then,  too,  the  Furies  take  their 
seats  upon  the  midnight  pillow.  But  the  meridian  of 
evil  is  for  the  most  part  left  unvexed ;  and  when  human 
creatures  have  chosen  their  road,  they  are  left  alone  to 
follow  it  to  the  end.”1 

From,  ifcke  day  that  she  had  won  her  own  heart’s 
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desires,  Agrippina  found  that  lier  liopes  had  vanished,  ar.d 
that  her  life  was  to  he  plunged  in  retributive  calamities. 
She  found  that  crime  ever  needs  the  support  of  further 
crime ;  that  the  evil  spirits  who  serve  the  government  of 
an  abandoned  heart  demand  incessant  sacrifices  at  their 
altar.  She  had  brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  young 
Lucius  Junius  Silanus.  His  elder  brother,  Marcus,  was 
a  man  of  such  a -gentle  and  unassuming  character  that 
Gains  had  nicknamed  him  “the  Golden  Sheep;”  and 
though  the  blood  of  the  imperial  family  flowed  in  his 
veins,  he  excited  so  little  jealousy  that  he  had  been 
raised  to  the  consulship,  and  even  sent  to  Asia  with 
proconsular  command.  Yet  Agrippina  dreaded  that 
he  might  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother,  and,  without 
the  knowledge  of  Nero,  sent  the  freedman  ILelius,  with 
P.  Celer,  a  Horn  ail  knight,  who  poisoned  Silanus  at  a 
banquet,  so  openly,  that  the  whole  world  was  aware  of 
what  had  been  done. 

The  aged  Narcissus  was  her  next  victim ;  and  more 
murders  -would  have  followed  had  not  Burrus  and  Seneca 
taken  measures  to  prevent  them.  Their  influence  was 
happily  sufficient,  since  they  were  still  regarded  as 
tutors  of  the  young  Csesar,  who  was  only  seventeen  years 
old.  They  also  endeavoured  to  veil,  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  cloak,  the  audacious  intrusions  into  state 
affairs,  -which  showed  that  Agrippina  was  not  content 
with  the  exceptional  honours  showered  upon  her.  Of 
those  honours,  strange  to  say,  one  of  the  chief  was  her 
appointment  to  be  a  priestess  of  the  now  deified  Em¬ 
peror  whom  she  had  so  recently  poisoned !  It  is  clear 
that,  though  she  had  again  and  again  proved  herself  to 
be  the  most  ungrateful  of  women,  she  expected  from 
her  son  a  boundless  gratitude.  Indeed,  she  so  galled 
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'  •  tli  e'. -vanity  and  terrified  the  cowardice, of  his  small  and 
'  mean.;  nature  by  her  constant  threats  and  upbraidings, 
that  he  feared  her  far  more  than  he  had  ever  loved. 
The- consequence,  was  that  she  had  at  once  to  struggle 
for  her  ascendancy.  It  was  threatened  on  the  one  hand 
by  the  influence  of  Burras  and  Seneca,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  blandishments  of  bad  companions  and  fawning 
slaves.  Bent  on  pleasure,  fond  of  petty  accomplish¬ 
ments,  flattered  into  the  notion  that  he  was  a  man  of 
consummate  artistic  taste,  Nero  occupied  himself  with 
dilettante  efforts  in  sculpture,  painting,  singing,  verse- 
making,  and  chariot-driving,  and  was  quite  content 
to  leave  to  his  tutors  the  graver  affairs  of  state. 
His  tiger  nature  had  not  yet  tasted  blood.  Seneca 
in  his  treatise  on  clemency,  written  at  the  close 
of  Nero’s  first  year,  had  informed  the  delighted  world 
that  the  gentle  youth,  on  being  required  to  sign 
the  order  for  a  criminal’s  execution,  had  expressed 
the  fervent  wish  that  he  had  never  learnt  to  write. 
Seneca  also  composed  for  him  the  admired  speeches 
which  he  was  now  and  then  called  upon  to  deliver. 
The  government  of  the  world  was  practically  in  the 
hands  of  an  upright  soldier  and  an  able  philosopher; 
and  however  glaring  were  the  inconsistencies  of 
the  latter,  he  had  yet  attained  to  a  moral  standard 
incomparably  superior  to  that  professed  by  the  majority 
of  his  contemporaries.  If  the  political  machine  worked 
with  perfect  smoothness,  if  Home  for  live  years  was 
shocked  by  no  public  atrocities,  if  informers  to  some 
extent  found  their  occupation  gone,  if  no  noble  blood 
was  wantonly  shed,  if  the  Senate  was  respected  and  the 
soldiers  were  orderly,  the  glory  of  that  “  golden  quin¬ 
quennium  ' — which,  in  the  opinion  of  Trajan,  eclipsed 
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tlie  merits  of  even  the  worthiest  princes — was  due,  not 
to  the  small-minded  and  would-be  aesthetic  youth  who 
figured  as  Emperor,  but  to  the  tutors  who  kept  in 
check  the  wild  passions  of  his  mother,  and  directed  the 
acts  which  ostensibly  proceeded  from  himself. 

But  in  order  to  keep  him  amused,  they  thought  it 
either  inexpedient  or  impossible  to  maintain  too  striet  a 
discipline  over  his  moral  character.  Hero  was  nominally 
married  to  the  daughter  of  Claudius,  but  from  the  first, 
they  were  separated  from  each  other,  by  a  mutual  and 
instinctive  repulsion.  When  he  entered  into  an  intrigue 
with  Acte,  a  beautiful  Greek  freedwoman,  his  tutors  held 
it  desirable  to  connive  at  vices  which  the  spirit  of  the 
age  scarcely  pretended  to  condemn.  Agrippina,  how¬ 
ever,  treated  him  as  though  he  were  still  a  child,  and, 
when  she  observed  his  resentment,  forfeited  all  his  con¬ 
fidence  by  passing  from  the  extreme  of  furious  reproach 
to  the  extreme  of  fulsome  complaisance.  Hence,  alike 
in  affairs  of  state  and  in  his  domestic  pleasures  he 
was  alienated  from  his  mother,  and  in  his  daily  life 
he  fell  unreservedly  under  the  influence  of  corrupt 
associates  like  Marcus  Otho  and  Claudius  Senecio,  two 
bad  specimens  of  the  jeunesse  doree  of  their  day,  the 
dandies  of  an  age  when  dandyism  was  a  far  viler 
thing  than  it  is  in  modern  times.1  At  last  the  quarrel 
between  Hero  and  Agrippina  became  so  fierce  that 
she  did  not  hesitate  to  reveal  to  him  all 'the  crimes 
which  she  had  committed  for  his  sake,  and  if  she  could 
not  retain  her  sway  over  his  mind  b}r  gratitude,  she 
terrified  him  with  threats  that  she  who  had  raised  him 
to  the  throne  could  hurl  him  from  it.  Britannicus 
was  the  true  heir;  Hero,  but  for  her,  would  have  re- 
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omhSied.a  mere  Ahenobarbus.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Eermanicus ;  she  would  go  in  person  to  the  Praetorian 
■camp,  with  Britannicus  by  her  side,  and  then  let  the 
maimed  Burras  and  the  pedagogic  Seneca  see  whether 
they  could  prevent  her  from  restoring  to  the  throne  of 
his  fathers  the  injured  boy  who  had  been  ousted  by  her 
intrigues  on  behalf  of  an  adopted  alien.  “  I  made  you 
Emperor,  I  can  unmake  you.  Britannicus  is  the  true 
Emperor,  not  you.”  She  dinned  such  taunts  and 
threats  into  the  ears  of  a  son  who  was  already  vitiated 
in  character,  who  already  began  to  feel  his  power,  until 
he  too  was  driven  to  protect,  by  the  murder  of  a 
brother,  the  despotism  which  his  mother  had  won  for 
him  by  the  murder  of  a  husband.  Thus  in  every  way 
she  became  the  evil  angel  of  his  destiny.  She  drove 
him  into  the  crimes  of  which  she  had  already  set  the 
fatal  example.  It  was  her  fault  if  he  rapidly  lost  sight 
of  the  lesson  which  Seneca  had  so  assiduously  inculcated, 
that  the  one  impregnable  bulwark  of  a  monarch  is  the 
affection  of  his  people.1 

Hero  began  to  look  on  the  young  Britannicus  as 
King  John  looked  on  the  young  Arthur.  Even 
civilised,  even  Christian  ages  have  shown  how  perilous 
is  the  position  of  a  hated  heir  to  a  usurped  throne. 
The  threats  of  Agrippina  had  deepened  dislike  into 
detestation,  and  uneasiness  'into  terror.  Britannicus 
was  a  fine,  strong,  well-grown  boy,  who  showed  signs 
of  a  vigorous  character  and  a  keen  intellect.  A  little 
incident  which  occurred  in  December,  a.d.  54,  had 
alarmed  Hero  still  further.  The  Saturnalia  were  being 
celebrated  with  their  usual  effusive  joy,  and  at  one  of 

1  “  TTntun  est  inexpugnabile  munimentum  amor  civium”  (Sen.  Be 
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tlie  feasts  Nero — who  had  become  by  lot  the  Reta-bifjfflfrl 4*'  ‘l 
or  Master  of  the  Bevel — laid  issued  his  mimic  command?: _ 
to  the  other  guests  in  a  spirit  of  harmless  fun ;  huh 
in  order  to  put  the  shyness  of  Britannicus  to  the 
blush,  he  had  ordered  the  lad  to  go  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  room  and  sing  a  song.  Without  the  least 
trepidation  or  awkwardness  Britannicus  had  stepped 
out,  and  sung  a  magnificent  fragment  of  a  tragic 
chorus,  in  which  he  had  indicated  how  he  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  all  his  rights  by  violence  and  crime.  The 
scene  would  have  been  an  awkward  one  under  'any 
circumstances  ;  it  was  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  darkening  hall  a  deep  murmur  had  expressed 
the  admiration  and  sympathy  of  the  guests.  Yet  - no 
steps  could  be  taken  against  a  young  prince  whom  it 
was  impossible  to  put  to  death  openly,  and  against  whom 
there  was  no  pretence  for  a  criminal  accusation. 

But  the  first  century,  like  the  fifteenth,  was  an  age 
of  poisoners.  Locusta  was  still  in  prison,  and  Nero 
employed  the  Praetorian  tribune  Julius  Pollio  to  pro¬ 
cure  from  her  a  poison  which  might  effect  a  slow  death. 
There  was  no  need  to  win  over  the  praegustator,  or  the 
personal  attendants  of  the  young  prince.  ■  Care  had 
long  been  taken  that  the  poor  boy  should  only  be 
surrounded  by  the  creatures  of  his  enemies.  The  poison 
was  administered,  but  it  failed.  Nero  grew  wild  with 
alarm.  Stories,  ’which  probably  gained  their  darkest  _ 
touches  from  the  horror  of  his  subsequent  career,  told 
how  he  had  threatened  the  tribune  and  struck  Locusta 
for  her  cowardice  in  not  doing  her  work  well,  “  as  though 
he,  forsooth,  need  have  any  fear  about  the  Julian  law.” 
Deadlier  poison  was  then  concocted  outside  his  own 
bed-chamber,  and  tried  upon  animals,  until  its  effects 
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'■haLetfofind  to  be  sufficiently  rapid.  Setting  aside  these 
.  ^sMrfet'tis  crude  exaggerations,  all  authorities  are  agreed 
•  as"  fe'  -the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Britannicus. 
It  was  a  custom  established  by  Augustus  that  the 
young:  princes  of  the  imperial  house  should  sit  at 
dinner  with  nohles  of  their  own  age  at  a  lower  and  less 
luxuriously  served  table  than  that  at  which  the  Em¬ 
peror  dined.  While  Britannicus  was  thus  dining,  a 
draught  was  handed  to  him  which  had  been  tasted  by 
his  praeffustator,  but  was  too  hot  to  drink.  He  asked 
for  water  to  cool  it,  and  in  that  cold  water  the  poison 
was  administered.  He  drank,  and  instantly  sunk  down 
from  his  seat  silent  and  breathless.  The  guests,  among 
whom  was  the  young  Titus,  the  future  Emperor  of 
Borne,  started  from  the  table  in  consternation.  The 
countenance  of  Agrippina,  working  with  astonishment, 
anguish,  and  terror,  showed  that  she  at  least  had  not 
been  admitted  into  the  terrible  secret.  Octavia  looked 
on  with  the  self-possession  which  in  such  a  palace  had 
taught  her  on  all  occasions  to  hide  her  emotions  under  a 
simulated  apathy.  The  banqueters  were  disturbed 
until  Nero,  with  perfect  coolness,  bade  them  resume 
their  mirth  and  conversation.  “  Britannicus,”  he 
said,  “  will  soon  be  well.  He  has  only  been  seized 
with  one  of  the  epileptic  fits  to  which  he  is  liable.” 
It  was  no  epileptic  fit — the  last  of  the  Claudii  was 
dead.  That  night,  amid  storms  which  seemed  to 
mark  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  the  corpse  was  carried 
with  hurried  privacy  to  a  mean  funeral  pyre  on 
the  Field  of  Mars.  We  may  disbelieve  the  ghastly 
story  that  the  rain  washed  off  the  chalk  which  had  been 
used  to  disguise  the  livid  indications  of  poison ;  but  it 
seems  certain  that  the  last  rites  were  paid  with  haste 
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and  meanness  little  suited  to  the  last  male  descendant 
of  a  family  which  had  been  famous  for  so  many  cen¬ 
turies — to  the  sole  inheritor  of  the  glorious  traditions 
of  so  many  of  the  noblest  lines. 

The  Komans  acquiesced  too  easily  in  this  terrible 
crime,  because  it  fell  in  with  the  Machiavellian  policy 
which  would  gladly  rid  itself  of  a  source  of  future  dis¬ 
turbances.  But  they  were  punished  for  their  facile 
tolerance  by  the  change  which  every  year  developed  in 
the  character  of  their  Emperor.  Agrippina  felt  that 

the  ingredients  of  the  poisoned  chalice  to  her  own  lips. 
Her  enemies  began  to  see  that  their  opportunity  was 
come.  Her  prosperity  was  instantly  swallowed  up  in 
the  “  chaos  of  hatreds”  which  she  had  aroused  by  her 
unscrupulous  ambition.  The  coward  conscience  of  the 
Emperor  was  worked  upon  by  a  plot,  contrived  by 
Silana  and  Domitia  Lepida,  which  charged  Agrippina 
with  the  intention  of  raising  Rubelhus  Plautus  to  the 
throne.  This  plot  she  overbore  by  the  force  of  her  own 
passionate  indignation.  Scornfully  ignoring  the  false 
evidence  trumped  up  against  her,  she  claimed  an  inter¬ 
view  with  her  son,  and  instead  of  entering  on  her  own 
defence,  demanded  and  secured  the  death  or  exile  of  her 
enemies.  But  she  had  by  this  time  been  deprived  of 
her  body-guard,  of  her  sentinels,  of  all  public  honours, 
even  of  her  home  in  the  palace.  Her  son  rarely  visited 
her,  and  then  only  among  a  number  of  centurions,  and  he 
always  left  her  after  a  brief  and  chilling  salutation.  She 
was  living  deserted  by  her  friends,  and  exposed  to  deli¬ 
berate  insults,  in  alarmed  isolation  amid  the  hatred  of 
the  populace.  Worse  dangers  thickened  around  her. 
Hero  became  deeply  enamoured  of  Poppaea  Sabina,  the 


POPPiEA. 


■  ‘C  i  ‘ 

idJe’pfVhis  friend  Otho,  and  one  of  the  most  cruel  and 
ffiold^blnoded  intriguers  amid  the  abandoned  society  of 
Boman .  matrons.  Nero  was  deeply  smitten  with  her 
infantile  features,  the  soft  complexion,  which  she  pre¬ 
served  by  daily  bathing  in  warm  asses’-milk,  her 
assumed  modesty,  her  genial  conversation  and  sprightly 
wit.  He  was  specially  enchanted  with  the  soft,  abundant 
hair,  the  envy  of  Boman  beauties,  for  which  he  invented 
the  fantastic,  and,  to  Boman  writers,  supremely  ludi¬ 
crous  epithet  of  “  amber  tresses.”  If  Otho  was  one  of 
the  worst  corrupters  of  Nero’s  character,  he  was  punished 
by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  Nero  was  punished  by 
forming  a  connexion  with  a  woman  who  instigated  him 
to  yet  more  frightful  enormities.  Up  to  this  time  his 
crimes  had  been  mainly  confined  to  the  interior  of  the 
palace,  and  his  follies  had  taken  no  worse  form  than  safe 
and  cowardly  outrages  on  defenceless  passengers  in  the 
streets  at  night,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Mohawks  of 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  But  from  the  day  that  he  first 
saw  Poppsea  a  headlong  deterioration  is  traceable  in  his 
character.  She  established  a  complete  influence  over 
him,  and  drove  him  by  her  taunts  and  allurements  to 
that  crime  which,  even  among  his  many  enormities, 
is  the  most  damning  blot  upon  his  character — the 
murder  of  his  mother. 

That  wretched  princess  was  spending  the  last  year 
of  a  life  which  had  scarcely  passed  its  full  prime 
in  detested  infamy,  such  as  in  our  own  history 
attended  the  last  stage  in  the  career  of  the  Countess  of 
Somerset,  the  wife  of  James’s  unworthy  favourite, 
Bobert  Carr.  Worse  than  this,  she  lived  in  daily 
dread  of  assassination.  Her  watchfulness  evaded  all 
attempts  at  poisoning,  and  she  was  partly  protected 
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against  them  by  the  current  fiction  that  she  had  fortified 
herself  by  the  use  of  antidotes.  Plots  to  murder  her  by 
the  apparently  accidental  fall  of  the  fretted  roof  in  one 
of  the  chambers  of  her  villa  were  frustrated  by  the 
warning  which  she  received  from  her  spies.  At  last, 
Anicetus,  a  freedman,  admiral  of  the  fleet  at  Misenum, 
promised  Nero  to  secure  her  end  in  an  unsuspicious 
manner  by  meaus  of  a  ship  which  should  suddenly  fall 
to  pieces  in  mid- sea.  Nero  invited  her  to  a  banquet  at 
liaise,  which  was  to  be  the  sign  of  their  public  recon¬ 
ciliation.  Declining,  however,  to  sail  in  the  pinnace 
which  had  been  surreptitiously  fitted  up  for  her  use,  she 
was  carried  to  her  son’s  villa  in  her  own  litter.  There 
she  was  received  with  such  hilarity  and  blandishment, 
such  long  embraces  and  affectionate  salutations,  that 
her  suspicions  were  dispelled.  She  consented  to  return 
by  water,  and  went  on  board  the  treacherous  vessel. 
It  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the  heavily-weighted 
canopy  under  which  she  reclined  was  made  to  fall 
with  a  great  crash.  One  of  her  ladies  was  killed  on 
the  spot.  Immediately  afterwards  the  bolts  which 
held  the  vessel  together  were  pulled  out,  and  Agrippina, 
whose  life  had  been  saved  by  the  projecting  sides  of  her 
couch,  found  herself  struggling  in  the  waves.  A  lady 
who  was  with  her,  named  Acerronia,  thinking  to  save  her 
own  life,  exclaimed  that  she  was  the  Empress,  and  was 
instantly  beaten  down  with  poles  and  oars.  Agrippina 
kept  silence,  and  escaping  with  a  single  bruise  on 
her  shoulder,  she  swam  or  floated  safely  till  she  was 
picked  up  by  a  boat  sent  from  the  shore,  which  was 
glittering  with  lights  and  thronged  with  visitors  who 
were  enjoying  the  cool  evening  ah’.  The  wretched 
victim  saw  through  the  whole  plot,  hut  thought  it 


BesfeMo  treat  the  matter  as  an  accident,  and  sent 
‘OilA-of -her  freedtnen,  named  Agerinus,  to  announce 
to  Nero  ■  her  fortunate  escape.  Nero  had  already 
received  the  news  with  unfeigned  alarm.  Would  the 
haughty,  vindictive  woman  fire  the  soldiery  with  the 
tale  of  her  wrongs?  would  she  throw  herself  on  the 
compassion  of  the  Senate  and  the  people?  would  she 
arm  her  slaves  to  take  vengeance  on  her  murderer? 
Burras  and  Seneca  were  hastily  summoned.  To  them 
the  Emperor  appealed  in  the  extreme  agitation  of 
unsuccessful  guilt.  In  silence  and  anguish  the  soldier 
and  the  Stoic  felt,  as  they  listened  to  the  tale,  how  fatal 
to  their  reputation  was  their  prosperous  complicity  with 
the  secrets  of  such  a  court.  Seneca  was  the  first  to 
break  the  silence.  He  asked  his  colleague  “  whether 
the  Praetorians  should  be  ordered  to  put  her  to  death.” 
In  that  hour  he  must  have  tasted  the  very  dregs 
of  the  bitter  cup  of  moral  degradation.  Perhaps 
the  two  ministers  excused  themselves  with  the  sophism 
that  things  had  now  gone  too  far  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  and  that  either  Agrippina  or 
Nero  must  perish.  But  Burras  replied  that  “  the  Prae¬ 
torians  would  never  lift  a  hand  against  the  daughter 
of  their  beloved  Germanicus.  Let  Anicetus  fulfil  his 
promises.”  Miserable  soldier !  miserable  philosopher  ! 
Stoicism  has  been  often  exalted  at  the  expense  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Let  the  world  remember  the  two  scenes,  in  one 
of  which  the  polished  Stoic,  in  the  other  the  Christian 
Apostle  stood — the  one  a  magnificent  minister,  the 
other  a  fettered  prisoner — in  the  presence  of  the  lord 
of  the  world ! 

Anicetus  rose  to  the  occasion,  and,  amid  the  ecstatic 
expressions  of  Nero’s  gratitude,  claimed  as  his  own  the 
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consummation  of  the  deed.  On  the  arrival  of  Agermsfi 
with  tlie  message  of  Agrippina,  Anicetus  suddenly 
flung  a  dagger  at  the  wretched  man’s  feet,  and  then, 
declaring  that  Agrippina  had  sent  him  to  murder 
her  son,  loaded  him  with  chains.  By  this  trans¬ 
parent  device  he  hoped  to  persuade  the  world  that 
Agrippina  had  been  detected  in  a  conspiracy,  and  had 
committed  suicide  from  very  shame.  The  news  of  her 
recent  peril  had  caused  the  wildest  excitement  among 
the  idlers  on  the  shore.  Anicetus,  with  his  armed 
emissaries,  had  to  assume  a  threatening  attitude  as  he 
made  his  way  through  the  agitated  throng.  Surround¬ 
ing  the  villa  and  bursting  open  the  door,  he  seized  the 
few  slaves  who  yet  lingered  near  the  chamber  of  their 
mistress.  Within  that  chamber,  by  the  light  of  a 
single  lamp,  Agrippina,  attended  only  by  one  hand¬ 
maid,  was  awaiting  in  intense  anxiety  and  with 
misgivings  which  became  deeper  and  deeper  at  every 
moment,  the  suspicious  delay  in  the  return  of  her  faith¬ 
ful  messenger.  The  slave-girl  rose  and  left  the  room. 
“  Do  you  too  desert  me?”  she  exclaimed;  and  at  that 
moment  the  door  was  darkened  by  the  entrance  of 
Anicetus,  with  the  trierarch  Herculeius  and  the  naval 
centurion  Obaritus.  “  If  you  have  come  to  inquire 
about  my  health,”  said  the  undaunted  woman,  “say 
that  I  have  recovered-  If  to  commit  a  crime,  I  will 
not  believe  that  you  have  my  son’s  orders ;  he  would 
not  command  a  matricide.”  Returning  no  answer,  the 
murderers  surrounded  her  bed,  and  the  trierarch  struck 
her  on  the  head  with  his  stick.  “  Strike  my  womb,” 
she  exclaimed,  as  the  centurion  drew  his  sword,  “  it 
bore  a  Hero.”  These  .were  her  last  words  before  she 
sank  down  slain  with  many  wounds.  There  is  no  need 
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Ipp&aijkan,  with  further  and  unaccredited  touches  of 
hpjxftu.the  dreadful  story  of  her  end.  The  old  presage 
which  she  had  accepted  was  fulfilled.  She  had  made 
her-vfion  an  Emperor,  and  he  had  rewarded  her  by 
assassination.  Such  was  the  awful  unpitied  end  of  one 
on  whose  birthday  and  in  whose  honour  in  that  very 
year  altars  had  smoked  with  sacrifices  offered  at  the 
feet  of  the  god  Honour  and  the  goddess  Concordia} 
When  the  crime  was  over,  Nero  first  perceived  its 
magnitude,  and  was  seized  with  the  agony  of  a  too 
brief  terror  and  remorse.  There  is  in  great  crimes  an 
awful  power  of  illumination.  They  light  up  the  con¬ 
science  with  a  glare  which  shows  all  things  in  their 
true  hideousness.  He  spent  the  night  in  oppressive 
silence.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  his  sleep  -was 
disturbed  by  dreams.  He  often  started  up  in  terror, 
and  dreaded  the  return  of  dawn.  The  gross  flattery 
and  hypocritical  congratulations  of  his  friends  soon 
dissipated  all  personal  alarm.  But  scenes  cannot 
change  their  aspect  so  easily  as  the  countenances  of 
men,  and  there  was  to  him  a  deadly  look  in  the  sea  and 
shore.  From  the  lofty  summit  of  Misenum  ghostly 
wailings,  and  the  blast  of  a  solitary  trumpet  seemed  to 
reach  him  from  his  mother’s  grave.  He  despatched  a 
letter  to  the  Senate,  full  of  the  ingenious  and  artificial 
turns  of  expression  which  betrayed,  alas !  the  style  of 
Seneca ;  and  in  it  he  charged  his  mother’s  memory  with 
the  very  crimes  of  which  he  had  himself  been  guilty. 
But  though  he  recalled  her  enemies  from  exile,  ’and 
threw  down  her  statues,  and  raked  up  every  evil  action 
of  her  life,  and  insinuated  that  she  had  been  the  cause 

1  As  shown  by  inscriptions  of  the  Fratres  Arvales  (Do  Rossi,  Bull. 
Arched,  1866).  See  Gkampngny,  Las  Cisars,  ii.  194. 
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of  the  enormities  which  had  disgraced  the  reign  fit  ^ 
Claudius,  men  hardly  affected  to  believe  hi.s  exculpation,-  " 
and  tlie  very  mob  charged  him  with  matricide  in  their 
epigrams  and  scribbling*  on  the  statues  and  walls  o£ 
Home.’  Hut  yet  when  he  returned  to  Rome  the  whole 
populace,  from  the  Senate  downwards,  poured  forth  to 
give  him  a  reception  so  enthusiastic  and  triumphant 
that  every  remnant  of  shame  was  dispelled  from  his 
mind.  Reeling  for  the  first  time  that  no  wickedness 
was  too  abnormal  to  shake  his  absolute  power  over  a 
nation  of  slaves,  he  plunged  without  stint  or  remorse 
into  that  career  of  infamy  which  has  made  his  name 
the  synonym  of  everything  which  is  degraded,  cruel, 
and  impure.2 

Through  the  separate  details  of  that  career  we  need 
not  follow  him.  The  depths3  info  which  he  sank  are 
too  abysmal  for  utterance.  Even  Pagan  historians  could 
not  without  a  blush  hold  up  a  torch  in  those  crypts 
of  shame.4  How  he  established  games  in  which  he 
publicly  appeared  upon  the  stage,  and  compelled 
members  of  the  noblest  Roman  families  to  imitate  his 
degradation  ;  on  how  vast  a  scale,  and  with  how  vile  a 
stain,  he  deliberately  corrupted  the  whole  tone  of 
Roman  society ;  how  he  openly  declared  that  the 
consummation  of  art  was  a  false  aestheticism,  corrupt 
and  naked,  and  not  ashamed;5  how  he  strove  to  revive 
the  flagging  pulse  of  exhausted  pleasure  by  unheard-of 
enormities,  and  strove  to  make  shame  shameless  by 
undisguised  publicity;  how  he  put  to  death  the  last 
1  Suet.  AT«-.  3;  Dion  Cass.  lx;.  16. 


Suet.  Ner.  Ixxx.  29.  30 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixi.  4,  5. 
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’^|^Scj33aQi  of  Augustus,1  the  last  descendant  of  Tiberius, 
'sB&jSke-' last  descendant  of  the  Claudii ;  how  he  ended 
the  brief  but  heartrending  tragedy  of  the  life  of  Octavia 
'by  defaming  her  innocence,  driving  her  to  the  island  of 
Pandataria,  and  there  enforcing  her  assassination  under 
circumstances  so  sad  as  might  have  moved  the  hardiest 
villain  to  tears  ;  how  he  hastened  by  poison  the  death 
of  Burrus,  and  entrusted  the  vast  power  of  the  Praetorian 
command  to  Tigellinus,  one  of  the  vilest  of  the  human 
race ;  how,  when  he  had  exhausted  the  treasures 
amassed  by  the  dignified  economy  of  Claudius,  be  filled 
his  coffers  by  confiscating  the  estates  of  innocent 
victims ;  how  he  caused  the  death  of  his  second  wife, 
Poppsea,  by  a  hick  inflicted  on  her  when  she  was  in 
a  delicate  condition ;  how,  after  the  detection  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Piso,  v,he  seemed  to  revel  in  blood ;  how 
be  ordered  the  death  of  Seneca ;  how,  by  the  execution 
of  Psetus  Thrasea  and  Barea  Soranus,  he  strove 
to  extinguish  the  last  embers  of  Roman  magnanimity, 
and .  to  slay  “virtue  itself;”2  how  wretches  like 
V atinius  became  the  cherished  favourites  of  his  court ; 
how  his  reign  degenerated  into  one  perpetual  orgy, 
at  once  monstrous  and  vulgar ; — into  these  details, 
fortunately,  we  need  not  follow  his  awful  career.  ITis 
infamous  follies  and  cruelties  in  Greece ;  his  dismal  and 
disgraceful  fall — a  tragedy  without  pathos,  and  a  ruin 
without  dignity — all  this  must  be  read  in  the  pages  of 
contemporary  historians.  Probably  no  man  who  ever 
lived  has  crowded  into  fourteen  years  of  life  so  black 
a  catalogue  of  iniejuities  as  this  Collot  d’Herbois  upon 

1  A  eon  of  the  M-.-  J  un.  Silanus  whom  Gums  called  “  tlic  golden  sheep  " 
(Tiic.  Ann.  xvi.  9). 

-  Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  21. 
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an  imperial  throne.  The  seeds  of  innumerable  vices  were' 'f 
latent  in  the  soil  of  his  disposition,  and  the  hot-bed  of 
absolutism  forced  them  into  rank  growth.  To  speak 
thus  much  of  him  and  of  his  reign  has  been  necessary, 
because  he  was  the  epitome  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
— the  consummate  flower  of  Pagan  degradation  at  the 
time  when  the  pure  bud  of  Christian  life  was  being 
nurtured  into  beauty,  amid  cold  and  storm.  But  here  we 
must  for  the  present  leave  the  general  story  of  his  reign, 
to  give  our  attention  to  the  one  event  which  brought 
him  into  collision  with  the  Christian  Church. 


CHAPTER  IY. 


THB  BURNING  OF  ROME,  AND  THE  FIRST  PERSECUTION. 

“  Mira  Nero  de  Tarpeya 
A  Roma  eorno  se  ardia 
Gritos  dan  uinos  v  vie j os 
Tel  denada  se  dolia. 

Que  alegre  vista  !  ” 

— Spanish  Song. 

Had  it  not  been  for  one  crime  with  which  all  ancient 
writers  have  mixed  np  his  name,  Christianity  might 
have  left  Nero  on  one  side,  not  speaking  of  him,  but 
simply  looking  and  passing  by,  while  he,  on  his  part, 
"anight  scarcely  so  much  as  have  heard  of  the  existence 
of  Christians  amid  the  crowded  thousands  of  his  capital. 
That  crime  was  the  burning  of  Rome ;  and  by  preci¬ 
pitating  the  Era  of  Martyrdom,  it  brought  him  into 
immediate  and  terrible  connexion  with  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

Whether  he  was  really  guilty  or  not  of  having 
ordered  that  immense  conflagration,  it  is  certain  that 
he  was  suspected  of  it  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
has  been  charged  with  it  by  many  historians  of  his 
country.1  It  is  certain,  also,  that  his  head  had  been  full 
for  years  of  the  image  of  flaming  cities ;  that  he  used  to 
say  that  Priam  was  to  be  congratulated  on  having  seen 
the  ruin  of  Troy  ;  that  he  was  never  able  to  resist  the 

1  Toe.  Ann.  xv.  67  (of.  38) ;  Suet,.  Ner.  38 ;  Dion  Cues.  lxii.  16 ;  Pliny, 
S.  N.  xvii.  1,  1 ;  followed  by  Oroaius,  Sulpiciue,  Sevems,  Eutropiua,  etc. 
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fixed  idea  of  a  crime  ; 1  that  the  year  following  he  gave 
a  public  recitation  of  a  poem  called  Troica,  from  the 
orchestra  of  the  theatre,  and  that  this  was  only  the 
burning  of  Rome  under  a  thin  disguise  ;  2  and  that  just 
before  his  flight  he  meditated  setting  fire  to  Rome  once 
more.3  It  was  rumoured  that  when  some  one  had  told 
him  how  Gaius  used  to  quote  the  phrase  of  Euripides — 

“When  I  am  dead,  sink  the  whole  earth  ill  flames!” 

he  replied,  “  Nay,  hut  while  I  live  !  ”  He  was  accused 
of  the  ambition  of  destroying  Rome,  that  he  might 
replace  its  tortuous  and  narrow  lanes  with  broad,  regular 
streets  and  uniform  Hellenic  edifices,  and  so  have  an 
excuse  for  changing  its  name  from  Rome  to  Neropolis. 
It  was  believed  that  in  his  morbid  appetite  for  new 
sensations  he  was  quite  capable  of  devising  a  truly 
artistic  spectacle  which  would  thrill  his  jaded  aestheti¬ 
cism,  and  supply  him  with  vivid  imagery  for  the  vapid 
antitheses  of  his  poems.  It  was  both  believed  and 
recorded,  that  during  the  terrors  of  the  actual  spectacle, 
he  had  climbed  the  Tower  of  Mtecenas,  had  expressed 
his  delight  at  what  he  called  “  the  flower  and  loveliness 
of  the  flames,”  and  in  his  scenic  dress  had  sung  on  his 
own  private  stage  the  “  Capture  of  Ilium.” 4  It  was  said 

1  Renan,  L’ Antichrist,  p.  144. 

1  Dion  Cass.  lxii.  29;  Juv.  viii.  221.  Eutropius  says  tliat  lie  burnt  Rome : 
“  lit  spcctacnli  ejus  imaginem  cerneret  qnali  oliin  Troja  capta  evaserat." 
Ampere  says.  “Pour  moi  j'incline  a  l’admettre  ”  (Hist.  Bom.  ii.  56).  Renan 
thinks  that  this  poem  may  have  originated  the  metaphor  that  he  played 
his  lyre  over  the  ruins  of  his  country — which  was.  afterwards  taken  literally. 

Suet.  Ner.  43. 

4  The  one  circumstance  which  tends  to  exculpate  him  from  some  of. 
these  motives  is  that  he  was  at  Antium  when  the  fire  broke  out,  and  did 
not  arrive  in  Rome  till  the  third  day,  when  the  flames  had  rolled  to  the 
gardens  of  Maecenas,  and  his  own  “Domos  Transitoria  ”  (Tac.  Ami.  xv.). 
The  late  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  attempted  to  “  rehabilitate”  the  character  of 
Hero  ;  hut  the  evidence  against  him  is  too  unanimous  to  be  set  aside. 
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'thkt  ^ail  attempts  to  quench  the  fire  had  heen  forcibly 
resisted ;  that  men  had  been  seen  hurling  lighted  brands 
>upoh  various  buildings,  and  shouting  that  they  had 
orders  for  what'  they  did ;  that  men  of  even  Consular 
rani:  had  detected  Nero’s  slaves  on  their  own  property 
with  tow  and  torches,  and  had  not  ventured  to  touch 
them ;  that  when  the  wind  had  changed,  and  there  was 
a  lull  in  the  conflagration,  it  had  burst  out  again  from 
houses  that  abutted  on  the  gardens  of  his  creature 
Tigellinus.  At  any  rate,  the  Eomans  could  hardly  have 
been  mistaken  in  thinking  that  Nero  might  have  done 
much  more  than  he  did,  to  encourage  the  efforts  made 
to  extinguish  the  flames.  It  was  remembered  that,  a 
few  years  earlier,  Claudius,  during  a  conflagration,  had 
been  seen,  two  nights  running,  seated  in  a  little  counting- 
office  with  two  baskets  full  of  silver  at  his  side,  to 
encourage  the  firemen,  and  secure  the  assistance  of  the 
people  and  the  soldiers.  Nero  certainly,  in  this  far 
more  frightful  crisis,  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Even 
if  some  of  the  rumours  which  tended  to  implicate  him 
in  having  caused  the  calamity  had  no  better  foundation 
than  idle  rumour,  or  the  interested  plots  of  robbers  who 
seized  the  opportunity  for  promiscuous  plunder,  they 
acquired  plausibility  from  the  whole  colour  of  Nero’s 
character  and  conversation,  and  they  seemed  to  be 
justified  by  the  way  in  which  he  used  for  his  own 
advantage  the  disaster  of  his  people.  For  immediately 
after  the  fire  he  seized  a  much  larger  extent  of  ground 
.  -than  he  had  previously  possessed,  and  began  to  rear 
with  incredible  celerity  his  “  Golden  House,”  a  structure 
unexampled  in  the  ancient  world  for  gorgeous  magnifi¬ 
cence.  It  was  in  this  amazing  structure,  on  which  the 
splendour  of  the  whole  Empire  was  recklessly  squandered. 
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that  Nero  declared,  with  a  smirk  of  self-satisfaction, 
that  now  at  last  he  was  lodged  like  a  human  being ! 

But  whether  Nero  was  guilty  of  this  unparalleled 
outrage  on  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects  or  not, 
certain  it  is  that  on  July  19,  a.d.  64,  in  the  tenth  year 
of  his  reign,  a  fire  broke  out  in  shops  full  of  inflammable 
materials  which  lined  the  valley  between  the  Palatine 
and  Cadi  an  Hills.  For  six  days  and  seven  nights  it 
rolled  in  streams  of  resistless  flame  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  city,  licking  up  the  palaces  and  temples 
of  the  gods  which  covered  the  low  hills,  and  raging 
through  whole  streets  of  the  wretched  wooden  tene¬ 
ments  in  which  dwelt  myriads  of  the  poorer  inhabitants 
who  crowded  the  lower  regions  of  Rome.  When  its 
course  had  been  checked  by  the  voluntary  destruction  of 
a  vast  mass  of  buildings  which  lay  in  its  path,  it  broke 
out  a  second  time,  and  raged  for  three  days  longer  in  the 
less  crowded  quarters  of  the  city,  where  its  spread  was 
even  more  fatal  to  public  buildings  and  the  ancient 
shrines  of  the  gods.  Never  since  the  Gauls  burnt  Rome 
had  so  deadly  a  calamity  fallen  on  the  afflicted  city.  Of 
its  fourteen  districts,  four  alone  escaped  untouched ;  three 
were  completely  laid  in  ashes  ;  in  the  seven  others  were 
to  be  seen  the  wrecks  of  many  buildings,  scathed  and 
gutted  by  the  flames.  The  disaster  to  the  city  was  his¬ 
torically  irreparable.  If  Nero  was  indeed  guilty,  then  the 
act  of  a  wretched  buffoon,  mad  with  the  diseased  sensi¬ 
bility  of  a  depraved  nature,  has  robbed  the  world  of  works 
of  art,  and  memorials,  and  records,  priceless  and  irre¬ 
coverable.  We  can  rather  imagine  than  describe  the 
anguish  with  which  the  Romans,  bitterly  conscious  of 
their  own  degeneracy,  contemplated  the  destruction  of 
the  relics  of  their  national  glory  in  the  days  when  Rome 
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%&s  free.  What  could  ever  replace  fojr  them  or  their 
children  such  monuments  as  the  Temple  of  Luna,  built 
by  Servius  Tullius ;  and  the  Ara  Maxima,  which  the 
Arcadian  Evander  had  reared  to  Hercules ;  and  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  built  in  accordance  with  the 
vow  of  Romulus ;  and  the  little  humble  palace  of 
Numa;  and  the  shrine  of  Vesta  witli  the  Penates  of 
the  Roman  people  and  the  spoils  of  conquered  kings  ? 
What  structural  magnificence  could  at! me  for.  the  loss  of 
memorials  which  the  song  of  Virgil  aind  of  Horace  had 
rendered  still  more  dear?1  The  city  might  rise  more 
regular  from  its  ashes,  and  with  broacler  streets,  but  its 
artificial  uniformity  was  a  questionable  boon.  Old  men 
declared  that  the  new  streets  were  far  less  healthy,  in 
consequence  of  their  more  scorchinlg  glare,  and  they 
muttered  among  themselves  that  naany  an  object  of 
national  interest  had  been  wantonly  sacrificed  to  gratify 
the  womanish  freak  of  a  miserable  actor. 

But  the  sense  of  permanent  loss  was  overwhelmed 
at  first  by  the  immediate  confusion,  and  agony  of  the 
scene.  Amid  the  sheets  of  flame  tlaat  roared  on  every 
side  under  their  dense  canopy  of  snimke,  the  shrieks  of 
terrified  women  and  the  wail  of  infanys  and  children  were 
heard  above  the  crash  of  falling  houses.  The  incendiary 
fires  seemed  to  be  bursting  forth  in  ‘  so  many  directions, 
that  men  stood  staring  in  dumb  stupefaction  at  “the 
destruction  of  their  property,  or<  rushed  hither  and 
thither  in  helpless  amazement.  The  lanes  and  alleys 
were  blocked  up  with  the  concourste  of  struggling  fugi¬ 
tives.  Many  were  suffocated  by  the  smoke,  or  trampled 
down  in  the  press.  Many  others  i  were  burnt  to  death 


>  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  271 ;  Hor.  <M.,  I.  ii.  15,  1«. 
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in  their  own  burning  houses,  some  of  whom  purposely 
flung  themselves  into  the  flames  in  the  depth  of  their 
despair.  The  density  of  the  population  that  found 
shelter  in  the  !  huge  many-storied  lodging-houses  in¬ 
creased  the  difficulty  of  escape ;  and  when  they  had 
escaped  with  bare  life,  a  vast  multitude  of  homeless, 
shivering,  hunghy  human  beings — many  of  them  be¬ 
reaved  of  their  nearest  and  dearest  relatives,  many  of 
them  personally  j  injured,  and  most  of  them  deprived  of 
all  their  possessions,  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence — found  themselves  huddled  together  in  vacant 
places  in  one  vast  brotherhood  of  hopeless  wretchedness. 
Incidents  like  these  are  not  often  described  by  ancient 
authors.  As  a  rule,  the  classic  writers  show  themselves 
singularly  callous)  to  all  details  of  individual  misery. 
But  this  disaster ,  was  on  a  scale  so  magnificent,  that  it 
had  impressed  the  imaginations  of  men  who  often  treat 
the  anguish  of  minltitudes  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Even  if  he  had  been  destitute  of  every  human  feeling, 
yet  policy  and  necessity  would  have  induced  Nero  to  take 
what  steps  he  couljd  to  alleviate  the  immediate  pressure. 
To. create  discontent  and  misery  could  never  have  formed 
any  part  of  his  fJesigns.  He  threw  open  the  Campus 
Martius,  the  Monmmenta  Agrippae,  even  his  own  gardens, 
to  the  people.  Temporary  buildings  were  constructed 
all  the  furniture  jwhich  was  most  indispensable  was 
brought  from  Ostia1 and  neighbouring  towns ;  wheat  was 
sold  at  about  a  fourth  of  the  average  price.  It  was  all 
in  vain.  The  misejry  which  it  was  believed  that  his 
criminal  folly  had  inifiicted  kindled  a  sense  of  wrong  too 
deeply  seated  to  he  r  emoved  by  remedies  for  the  past,  or 
precautions  for  the  (future.  The  resentment  was  kept 
alive  by  the  benevolences  and  imposts  which  Nero  now 
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demanded,  and  by  the  greedy  ostentation  with  which  he 
seized  every  beautiful  or  valuable  object  to  adorn  the 
. .  insulting  splendour  of  a  palace  built  on  the  yet  warm 
*  ashes  of  so  wide  an  area  of  the  ruined  city. 

Nero  was  so  secure  in  his  absolutism,  he  had  hitherto 
found  it  so  impossible  to  shock  the  feelings  of  the  people 
or  to  exhaust  the  terrified  adulation  of  the  Senate,  that 
he  was  usually  indifferent  to  the  pasquinades  which  were 
constantly  holding  up  his  name  to  execration  and  con¬ 
tempt.  But  now  he  felt  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and 
that  his  power  would  be  seriously  imperilled  if  he  did  not 
succeed  in  diverting  the  suspicions  of  the  populace.  He 
was  perfectly  aware  that  when  the  people  in  the  streets 
cursed  those  who  set  fire  to  the  city,  they  meant  to  curse 
him}  If  he  did  not  take  some  immediate  step  he  felt 
that  he  might  perish,  as  Graius  had  perished  before 
him,  by  the  dagger  of  the  assassin. 

It' is  at  this  point  of  his  career  that  Nero  becomes  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  It  was 
this  phase  of  cruelty"  which  seemed  to  throw  a  blood-red 
light  over  his  whole  character,  and  led  men  to  look  on 
him  as  the  very  incarnation  of  the  world-power  in  its 
most  demoniac  aspect— as  worse  than  the  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  of  Daniel’s  Apocalypse — as  the  Man  of  Sin 
whom  (in  language  figurative  indeed,  yet  awfully  true) 
the  Lord  should  slay  with  the  breath  of  His  mouth  and 
destroy  with  the  brightness  of  His  coming.2  For  Nero 
1  Dion  Cass.  Ixii.  18. 

a  See  Ang.  De  Civ.  Dei.  xx.  13  ;  Lactant..  Din.  Listt.  vii.  lt> ;  De  Mori. 
Persec.  ii.  ad  fin..;  Chrysost.  iu  2  Tliess.,  Rom.  iv;  Snip.  Sev.  Hist.  ii.  23  : 
40,  .42  ;  Dial  ii.  ad  fin.r  Jcr.  in  Dan.  xi ;  Orae.  Sihyll.  iv.  135— US.  v. 
362,  viii.  X,  153;  Verses  of  (Jotnmodiamis,  in  Spicilvij.  of  Solesnio*, 
Paris,  1852. 
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endeavoured  to  iix  the  odious  crime  of  having  destroyed, 
the  capital  of  the  world  upon  the  most  innocent  and 
faithful  of  his  subjects — upon  the  only  subjects  who 
offered  heartfelt  prayers  on  his  behalf1 — the  Epnlaa 
Christians.  They  were  the  defenceless  victims  of  this 
horrible  charge  ;  for  though  they  were  the  most  harm¬ 
less,  they  were  also  the  most  hated  and  the  most 
slandered  of  living  men.2 

Why  he  should  have  thought  of  singling  out  the 
Christians,  has  always  been  a  curious  problem,  for  at  this 
point  St.  Luke  ends  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  perhaps 
purposely  dropping  the  curtain,  because  it  would  have 
been  perilous  and  useless  to  narrate  the  horrors  in 
which  the  hitherto  neutral  or  friendly  Roman  Gfovern- 
ment  began  to  play  so  disgraceful  a  part.  Neither 
Tacitus,  nor  Suetonius,  nor  the  Apocalypse,  help  us  to 
solve  this  particular  problem.  The  Christians  had  filled 
no  large  space  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  Until  the  days 
of  Domitian  we  do  not  hear  of  a  single  noble  or  distin¬ 
guished  person  who  had  joined  their  ranks.3  That  the 
Pudens  and  Claudia  of  Eom.  xvi.  were  the  Pudens  and 
Claudia  of  Martial’s  Epigrams  seems  to  me  to  be  a  base¬ 
less  dream.4  If  the  “  foreign  superstition  ”  with  which 
Pomponia  Grsecina,  wife  of  Aulus  Plautius,  the  conqueror 
of  Britain,  was  charged,  and  of  which  she  was  acquitted,, 
was  indeed,  as  has  been  suspected,  the  Christian  religion, 
at  any  rate  the  name  of  Christianity  was  not  alluded  to 
by  the  ancient  writers  who  had  mentioned  the  circum¬ 
stance.5  Even  if  Eom.  xvi.  was  addressed  to  Eome,  and 

1  Rom.  xiii.  1—7 ;  Tit.  iii.  1 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  13.  See  Tert.  Apol.  29—33. 

2  1  Pet.  iii.  13—17,  iv.  12—19. 

3  Suet,  Bom.  15. 

4  See  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Pawl,  ii.  569.  6  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  32. 
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jTlpi,  hs  I  believe,  to  Ephesus,  “  they  of  the  household  of 
tHarefesus  which  were  in  the  Lord”  were  unknown 
slavey  as  also  were  “  they  of  Caesar’s  household.”1  The 
slaves  and  artisans,  Jewish  and  Gentile,  who  formed  the 
Christian  community  at  Borne,  had  never  in  any  way 
eomfe  into  collision  with  the  Boman  Government.  They 
must  have  been  the  victims  rather  than  the  exciters  of 
the  Messianic  tumults — for  such  they  are  conjectured 
to  have  been — which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  Borne  by  the  futile  edict  of  Claudius.2 3  Nay,  so 
obedient  and  docile  were  they  required  to  be  by  the  very 
principles  on  which  their  morality  was  based — so  far 
were  they  removed  from  the  fierce  independence,  of  the 
Jewish  zealots — that,  in  writing  to  them  a  few  years 
earlier,  the  greatest  of  their  leaders  had  urged  upon  them 
a  payment  of  tribute  and  a  submission  to  the  higher 
powers,  not  only  for  wrath  but  also  for  conscience’  sake, 
because  the  earthly  ruler,  in  his  office  of  repressing  evil 
works,  is  a  minister  of  God.a  That  the  Christians  were 
entirely  innocent  of  the  crime  charged  against  them  was 
well  known  both  at  the  time  and  afterwards.4  But  how 
was  it  that  Nero  sought  popularity  and  partly  averted 
the  deep  rage  which  was  rankling  in  many  hearts  against 
himself,  by  torturing  men  and  women,  on  whose  agonies 
■  he  thought  that  the  populace  would  gaze  not  only  with 
a  stolid  indifference,  but  even  with  fierce  satisfaction  ? 

Gibbon  has  conjectured  that  the  Christians  were 
confounded  with  the  Jews,  and  that  the  detestation 
universally  felt  for  the  latter  fell  with  double  force 


1  Rom.  xvi.'ll ;  Pliil.  iv.  22  ;  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  165. 

■  Suet.  Claud.  25. 

3  Rom.  xiii.  5. 

t  It  is  involved  at  once  in  the  “  subdidit  reos  ”  of  Tac.  Ann.  v.  fl 
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upon  the  former.  Christians  suffered  even  more  than  the 
Jews  because  of  the  calumnies  so  assiduously  circulated 
against  them,  and  from  what  appeared  to  the  ancients 
to  be  the  revolting  absurdity  of  their  peculiar  tenets. 
“ Nero,”  says  Tacitus,  “exposed  to  accusation,  and  tor¬ 
tured  with  the  most  exquisite  penalties,  a  set  of  men 
detested  for  their  enormities,  whom  the  common  people 
called  ‘  Christians.’  Christus,  the  founder  of  this  sect, 
was  executed  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  the  Pro¬ 
curator  Pontius  Pilate,  and  the  deadly  superstition, 
suppressed  for  a  time,  began  to  burst  out  once  more,  not 
only  throughout  Judeea,  where  the  evil  had  its  root,  but 
even  in  the  City,  whither  from  every  quarter  all  things 
horrible  or  shameful  are  drifted,  and  find  their  votaries.’' 
The  lordly  disdain  which  prevented  Tacitus  from  making 
any  inquiry  into  the  real  views  and  character  of  the 
Christians,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  catches  up  the 
most  baseless  allegations  against  them.  He  talks  of  their 
doctrines  as  savage  and  shameful,  when  they  breathed 
the  very  spirit  of  peace  and  purity.  He  charges  them 
with  being  animated  by  a  hatred  of  their  kind,  when 
their  central  tenet  was  an  universal  charity.  The 
masses,  he  says,  called  them  “  Christians  ;  ”  and 
while  he  almost  apologises  for  staining  his  page  with' 
so  vulgar  an  appellation,1  he  merely  mentions  in 

1  lPet.ir.14;  Jamesii.7.  There  cam  belittle  doubt,  aslhaveshownin  the 
Life  and  Work  of  St.  Pmd,i.  301,  that  the  name  “  Christian  so  curiously 
hybrid,  yet  so  richly  exjjressive — was  a  nickname  due  to  the  wit  of  the 
Antioelienes.  which  exercised  itself  quite  fearlessly  even  on  the  Roman 
Emperors.  They  were  not  afraid  to  affix  nicknames  to  Caracalla,  and  to 
call  Julian  Cecrops  and  Victimarins,  with  keen  satire  of  Ms  beard 
(Herodian.  iv.  9 ;  Ammian.  xxii.  14).  It  is  clear  that  the  saered  writers 
avoided  thi,  name,  because  it  was  employed  by  their  enemies,  and  by  them 
mingled  with  terms  of  the  vilest  opprobrium  (Tae.  Ann.  xv.  44).  It  only 
became  familiar  when  the  virtues  of  Christians  had  shed  lustre  upon  it. 
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passing;  that,  though  innocent  of  the  charge  of  being 
turbulent  incendiaries,  on  which  they  were  tortured  to 
death,  they  were  '  yet  a  set  of  guilty  and  infamous 
sectaries,  to  be  classed  with  the  lowest  dregs  of  Roman 
criminals.1 

But  the  haughty  historian  throws  no  light  on  one 
difficulty,  namely,  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
Christians  being  thus  singled  out.  The  Jews  were  in 
no  way  involved  in  Nero’s  persecution.  To  persecute  the 
Jews  at  Rome  would  not  have  been  an  easy  matter. 
They  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  formidable,  and 
had  overawed  Cicero  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  Besides 
this,  the  Jewish  religion  was  recognised,  tolerated, 
licensed.  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Empire,  no  man,  however  much  he  and  his  race  might 
be  detested  and  despised,  could  have  been  burnt  or 
tortured  for  the  mere  fact  of  being  a  Jew.  We  hear  of 
no  Jewish  martyrdoms  or  Jewish  persecutions  till  we 
come  to  the  times  of  the  Jewish  war,  and  then  chiefly  in 
Palestine  itself.  It  is  clear  that  a  shedding  of  blood — 
in  fact,  some  form  or  other  of  human  sacrifice — was 
imperatively  demanded  by  popular  feeling  as  an  expia¬ 
tion  of  the  ruinous  crime  which  had  plunged  so  man}' 
thousands  into  the  depths  of  misery.  In  vain  had  the 
Sibylline  Books  been  once  more  consulted,  and  in  vain 
had  public  prayer  been  offered,  in  accordance  with  their 
directions,  to  Yulcan  and  the  goddesses  of  Earth  and 
Hades.  In  vain  had  the  Roman  matrons  walked  in 

and.  when  alike  in  its  true  form,  and  in  the  ignorant  mispronunciation 
“  Chrestians,”  it  readily  lent  itself  to  valuable  allegorical  mottnings  (Tort. 
Apol.  3 ;  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  U;  Clem.  Ales..  Strom,  ii.  4,  §  IS;  Bing¬ 
ham,!.  1,  §  11). 

i  geo,  on  the  crime  of  being  “  a  Christian,”  Clem.  Alas.  Strom,  iv.  11. 
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procession  in  dark  robes,  and  with  their  long  hair  un¬ 
bound,  to  propitiate  the  insulted  majesty  of  Juno,  and. 
to  sprinkle  with  sea- water  her  ancient  statue.  In  vain 
had  largesses  been  lavished  upon  the  people,  and  pro¬ 
pitiatory  sacrifices  offered  to  the  gods.  In  vain  had  public 
banquets  been  celebrated  in  honour  of  various  deities. 
A  crime  had  been  committed,  and  Homans  had  perished 
unavenged.  Elood  cried  for  blood,  before  the  sullen  sus¬ 
picion  against  Nero  could  be  averted,  or  the  indignation 
of  Heaven  appeased.  Nero  had  always  hated,  perse¬ 
cuted,  and  exiled  the  philosophers,  and  no  doubt,  so  far 
as  he  knew  anything  of  the  Christians — so  far  as  he  saw 
among  his  own  countless  slaves  any  who  had  embraced 
this  superstition,  which  the  elite  of  Rome  described  as 
not  only  new,  but  “execrable”  and  “malefic”1 — he 
would  hate  their  gravity  and  purity,  and  feel  for  them 
that  raging  envy  which  is  the  tribute  that  virtue  receives 
from  vice.  Moreover,  St.  Paul,  in  all  probability,  had 
recently  stood  before  his  tribunal ;  and  though  he  had 
been  acquitted  on  the  special  charges  of  turbulence  and 
profanation,  respecting  which  he  had  appealed  to  Caesar, 
yet  during  the  judicial  inquiry  Nero  could  hardly  .have 
failed  to  hear  from  the  emissaries  of  the  Sanhedrin 
many  fierce  slanders  of  a  sect  which  was  everywhere 
spoken  against.  The  Jews  were  by  far  the  deadliest 
enemies  of  the  Christians ;  and  two  persons  of  Jewish 
proclivities  were  at  this  time  in  close  proximity  to  the 
person  of  the  Emperor.2  One  was  the  pantomimist 

1  Mala,  venefica,  exitiabilie,  exocrabilis,  prava,  superstitio  (Tac.  Ann. 

2  Under  previous  Emperors  we  read  of  the  Jewess  Acme,  a  slave  of 

Livia,  and  the  Samaritan  Thallus,  a  freedman  of  Tiberius  (Jos.  Antt.  xvii. 
5.  §7;  B  /.  i.  33,  §§  6,  7).  , 
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AKteu'us,  the  other  was  Poppsea,  the  harlot  Empress.1 
The  Jews  were  in  communication  with  these  powerful 
favourites,  and  had  even  promised  Nero  that  if  his 
enemies  ever  prevailed  at  Rome  he  should  have  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Jerusalem.2  It  is  not  even  impossible  that  there 
may  have  been  a  third  dark  and  evil  influence  at  work 
to  undermine  the  Christians,  for  about  this  very  time 
the  unscrupulous  Pharisee  Flavius  Josephus  had  availed 
himself  of  the  intrigues  of  the  palace  to  secure  the 
liberation  of  some  Jewish  priests.3  If,  as  seems  certain, 
the  Jews  had  it  in  their  power  during  the  reign  of  Nero 
more  or  less  to  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne,  does 
not  historical  induction  drive  us  to  conclude  with  some 
confidence  that  the  suggestion  of  the  Christians  as 
scapegoats  and  victims  came  from  them  ?  St.  Clemens 
says  in  his  Epistle  that  the  Christians  suffered  through 
jealousy.  Whose  jealousy  ?  Who  can  tell  what  dark 
secrets  lie  veiled  under  that  suggestive  word  ?  Was 
Acte  a  Christian,  and  was  Poppsea  jealous  of  her  ?  That 
suggestion  seems  at  once  inadequate  and  improbable, 
especially  as  Acte  was  not  hurt.  But  there  was  a 
deadly  jealousy  at  work  against  the  New  Religion.  To 

1  According  to  John  of  Antioch  ( Excerpta  Valenti,  p.  808),  and  the 
Chroni eon  Paschale  (i.  459),  Nero  was  originally  favourable  to  the 
Christians,  and  put  Pilate  to  death,  for  which  the  Jews  plotted  his  murder. 
Comp.  Eu6eb.  R.  E.  ii.  22,  iv.  26;  Keim,  Horn  und  Christenthum,  179. 
Poppaea’s  Judaism  is  inferred  from  her  refnsiug  to  be  burned,  and  request¬ 
ing  to  be  embalmed  !Tnc.  Ann.  xvi.  16) ;  from  her  adopting  the  custom  of 
wearing  a  veil  in  the  streets  (id.  xiii.  45);  from  the  favour  which  she 
showed  to  Aliturus  and  Josephus  tJos.  Vit.  3;  Antt.  xx.  8,  §  11);  and 
from  the  term  Oeoat/Sts,  which  Josephus  applies  to  her. 

2  Suet.  Ner.  40.  Tiberius  Alexander,  the  nephew  of  Philo,  afterwards 
Proourator  of  Judiea,  was  a  person  of  influence  at  Rome  (Jos.  II.  J.  ii.  15, 
§  1 ;  Juv.  i.  130) ;  but  be  was  a  reuegade,  and  would  not  bu  likely  to  hate 
the  Christiana.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  legend  attri  bated  tho  anger 
of  Nero  to  the  conversion  of  his  mistress  and  a  favourite  slave. 

2  Jos.  Vit.  3. 
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the  Pagans,  Christianity  was  hut  a  religious  estraYa- 
gance — contemptible,  indeed,  hut  otherwise  insignifi¬ 
cant.  To  the  .Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  an  object 
of  hatred,  which  never  stopped  short  of  bloodshed  when 
it  possessed  or  could  usurp  the  power,1  and  which, 
though  long  suppressed  by  circumstances,  displayed 
itself  in  all  the  intensity  of  its  virulence  during  the  brief  • 
spasm  of  the  dictatorship  of  Barcochba.  Christianity 
was  hateful  to  the  Jews  on  every  ground.  .It  nullified 
their  Law.  It  liberated  all  Gentiles  from  the  heavy  yoke 
of  that  Law,  without  thereby  putting  them  on  a  lower 
level.  It  even  tended  to  render  those  who  were  horn 
Jews  indifferent  to  the  institutions  of  Mosaism.  It  was, 
as  it  were,  a  fatal  revolt  and  schism  from  within,  more 
dangerous  than  any  assault  from  without.  And,  worse 
than  all,  it  was  by  the  Gentiles  confounded  with  the 
Judaism  which  was  its  bitterest  antagonist.  While  it 
sheltered  its  existence  under  the  mantle  of  Judaism,  as 
a  reliyio  Ucifa,  it  drew  down  upon  the  religion  from 
whose  bosom  it  sprang  all  the  scorn  and  hatred  which 
were  attached  by  the  world  to  its  own  especial  tenets ; 
for  however  much  the  Greeks  and  Romans  despised 
the  Jews,  they  despised  still  more  the  belief  that 
the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  the  world  was  a  crucified 
malefactor  who  had  risen  from  the  dead.  I  see  in 
the  proselytism  of  Poppsea,' guided  by  Jewish  malice, 
tlie  only  adequate  explanation  of  the  first  Christian 
persecution.  Hers  was  the  jealousy  which  had  goaded 
Hero  to  matricide  ;  hers  not  improbably  was  the 
instigated  fanaticism  of  a  proselyte  which  urged  him  to 

1  Compare  what  St.  Panl  says  about  the  virulence  of  Jewish  enmity  in 
1  Thess.  ii.  14 — 16 ;  Phil.  iii.  2.  Yet  Christianity  grew  up  “  sub  umbraculo 
licitae  Judaeorum  religionis  ”  (Tert.  Apol.  21). 
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.’.-imbroe  his  hands  in  martyr  blood.  And  she  had  her 
,  new-ard.  A  woman  of  whom  Tacitus  has  not  a  word  of 
'good  to  say,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  repulsive  even 
to  a  Suetonius,  is  handed  down  by  the  renegade  Phari¬ 
see  as  “  a  devout  woman” — as  a  worshipper  of  God  ! 1 

And,  indeed,  when  once  the  Christians  were  pointed 
out  to  the  popular  vengeance,  many  reasons  would  be 
adduced  to  prove  their  connexion  with  the  conflagration. 
Temples  had  perished — and  were  they  not  notorious 
enemies  of  the  temples?2  Did  not  popular  rumour 
charge  them  with  nocturnal  orgies  and  Thyestsean 
feasts  ?  Suspicions  of  incendiarism  were  sometimes 
brought  against  Jews;3  but  the  Jews  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  talking,  as  these  sectaries  were,  about  a  fire 
which  should  consume  the  world,4  and  rejoicing  in  the 
prospect  of  that  fiery  consummation.5  dSTay,  more,  when 
Pagans  had  bewailed  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
the  loss  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Eome,  had  not 
these  pernicious  people  used  ambiguous  language,  as 
though  they  joyously  recognised  in  these  events  the 
signs  of  a  coming  end  ?  Even  when  they  tried  to  sup¬ 
press  all  outward  tokens  of  exultation,  had  they  not 
listened  to  the  fears  and  lamentations  of  their  fellow- 

1  OEoreWs  (Jos.  Antt.  xx.  7,  §  11).  The  word  means  a  “  monotheist,”  or 
proselyte,  like  (Acts  xiii.  43,  xvi.  14,  etc.).  See  Huidekoper, 

Judaism  at  Home,  pp.  462 — 169. 

8  As  were  also  the  Jews,  who  were  confounded  with  them.  Rom.  ii. 
22,  “  Dost  thou  (a  Jew)  rob  temples  ?  ”  See  Life  and  IV orlc  of  St.  Paul, 

11.  202. 

3  Jos.  B.  J.  vii.  3,  §  2-4. 

4  As  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  did  at  this  very  time.  1  Pet.  iv.  IT  ; 
Rev.  xviii.  8.  Comp.  2  Pet.  iii.  10—12;  2  Thess.  i.  8. 

5  St.  Peter — apparently  thinking  of  the  firo  at  Rome  and  its  conse- 
quonces — calls  the  persecution  from  wliich  the  Christians  wore  suffering 
when  ho  wrote  his  First  Epistle  a  vipwais,  or  “  eoullugraiion.”  1  Pot.  iv. 

12.  Comp.  1  Pet.  i.  7 ;  Heb.  x.  27. 
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citizens  with  some  sparkle  in  the  eyes,  and  had  they  Hot 
answered  with  something  of  triumph  in  their  tones? 
There  was  a  Satanic  plausibility  which  dictated  the  , 
selection  of  these  particular  victims.  Because  they 
hated  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  with  its  ruthless 
games  and  hideous  idolatries,  they  were  accused  of 
hatred  of  the  whole  human  race.1  The  charge  of  ineivisme, 
so  fatal  in  this  Reign  of  Terror,  was  sufficient  to  ruin  a 
body  of  men  who  scorned  the  sacrifices  of  heathendom, 
and  turned  away  with  abhorrence  from  its  banquets  and 
gaieties.2  The  cultivated  classes  looked  down  upon  the 
Christians  with  a  disdain  which  would  hardly  even 
mention  them  without  an  apology.  The  canaille  of 
Pagan  cities  insulted  them  with  obscene  inscriptions  and 
blasphemous  pictures  on  the  very  walls  of  the  places 
where  they  met.3 4  Nay,  they  were  popularly  known  by 
nicknames,  like  Sarmenticii  and  Semaxii — untranslatable 
terms  of  opprobrium  derived  from  the  fagots  with  which 
they  were  burned  and  the  stakes  to  which  they  were 
chained.1  Even  the  heroic  courage  which  they  dis¬ 
played  was  described  as  being  sheer  obstinacy  and  stupid 
fanaticism.5 


1  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44 ;  Mist.  v.  5 ;  Suet.  Ner.  16. 

2  The  tracts  of  Tertnllian  De  Corona  Militis  are  the  best  commentary 
on  these  sentences. 

3  Tertnllian  mentions  one  of  these  coarse  caricatures — a  figure  with 
one  foot  hoofed,  wearing  a  toga,  carrying  a  book,  and  with  long  ass’s  ears, 
under  which  was  written,  “  The  God  of  the  Christians,  Onokoites.”  He 
says  that  Christians  wero  actually  charged  with  worshipping  the  head 
of  an  ass  (Apol  16;  ad  Natt.  i.  16).  The  same  preposterous  calumny, 
with  many  others,  is  alluded  to  by  Minucius  Felix,  Octav -  i.  9  :  “  Audio  eos 
turpissimae  pecudis  caput  aeini  .  .  .  venerari.”  The  Christians  were 
hence  callod  Asinarii.  Analogous  calumnies  were  aimed  at  the  Jews. 
Tac.  Mist.  v.  4;  Plut.  Symp.  iv.  5,  §  2  ;  Jos.  c.  Apion.  ii.  7. 

4  Tert.  Apol.  14. 

5  Epictetus,  Dissert,  iv.  7,  §  6 ;  Marc.  Aurelius,  xi.  3,  ifiM)  iraparnjis. 
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‘  *  B.ut  in.  the  method  chosen  for  the  punishment  of 
theS6- saintly  innocents  Nero  gave  one  more  proof  of  the 
close  connexion  between  effeminate  aestheticism  and 
sanguinary  callousness.  As  in  old  days,  “  on  that 
opprobrious  hill,”  the  temple  of  Chemosh  had  stood  close 
by  that  of  Moloch,  so  now  we  find  the  xpoliariim  beside 
the  fornices — Lust  hard  by  Hate.  The  carnificina  of 
Tiberius,  at  Capreae,  adjoined  the  sellariae.  History  has 
given  many  proofs  that  no  man  is  more  systematically 
heartless  than  a  corrupted  debauchee.  Like  people,  like 
prince.  In  the  then  condition  of  Home,  Nero  well  knew 
that  a  nation  “  cruel,  by  their  sports  to  blood  inured,” 
would  be  most  likely  to  forget  their  miseries,  and  con¬ 
done  their  suspicions,  by  mixing  games  and  gaiety  with 
spectacles  of  refined  and  atrocious  cruelty,  of  which,  for 
eighteen  centuries,  the  most  passing  record  has  sufficed 
to  make  men’s  blood  run  cold. 

Tacitus  tells  us  that  “  those  who  confessed  were  first 
seized,  and  then  on  their  evidence  a  luge  multitude 1 
were  convicted,  not  so  much  on  the  charge  of  incen¬ 
diarism  as  for  their  hatred  to  mankind.”  Compressed 
and  obscure  as  the  sentence  is,  Tacitus  clearly  means  to 
imply  by  the  “  confession”  to  which  he  alludes  the  con¬ 
fession  of  Christianity  ;  and  though  he  is  not  sufficiently 
generous  to  acquit  the  Christians  absolutely  of  all 
complicity  in  the  great  crime,  he  distinctly  says  that 
they  were  made  the  scapegoats  of  a  general  indignation. 
The  phrase — “  a  huge  multitude  ” — is  one  of  the  few 
existing  indications  of  the  number  of  martyrs  in  the  first 

1  “  Ingene  mnUituio.”  The  phrase  is  identical  with  the  irtijSos  of 
Clemens  Romanns  (Ep.  ad  Cor.  i.  6),  and  the  »xXos  no\t,s  of  Rev.  vii. 
9,  six.  1,  6.  Tertullian  says  that  “Nero  was  the  first  who  raged  with 
the  evrord  of  Csssar  against  this  sect,  which  was  then  specially  rising  at 
Romo  ”  (Apol.  5). 
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persecution,  and  of  the  number  of  Christians  In  the 
Roman  Church.1  When  the  historian  says  that  they 
were  convicted  on  the  charge  of  “  hatred  against  man¬ 
kind  ”  he  shows  how  completely  he  confounds  them  with 
the  Jews,  against  whom  he  elsewhere  brings  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  “  hostile  feelings  towards  all  except  themselves.” 

Then  the  historian  adds  one  casual  but  frightful 
sentence — a  sentence  which  flings  a  dreadful  light  on  the 
cruelty  of  Nero  and  the  Roman  mob.  He  adds,  “And 
various  forms  of  mockery  were  added  to  enhance  their 
dying  agonies.  Covered  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts, 
they  were  doomed  to  die  by  the  mangling  of  dogs,  or 
by  being  nailed  to  crosses  ;  or  to  he  set  on  lire  “and  burnt’' 
after  twilight  by  way  of  nightly  illumination.  Nero 
offered  his  own  gardens  for  this  show,  and  gave  a  chariot 
race,  mingling  with  the  mob  in  the  dress  of  a  charioteer, 
or  actual^  driving  about  among  them.  Hence,  guilty 
as  the  victims  were,  and  deserving  of  the  worst  punish¬ 
ments,  a  feeling  of  compassion  towards  them  began  to 
rise,  as  men  felt  that  they  were  being  immolated  not 
for  any  advantage  to  the  commonwealth,  but  to  glut 
the  savagely  of  a  single  man.”  2 3 

Imagine  that  awful  scene,  once  witnessed  by  the 
silent  obelisk  in  the  square  before  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  ! 
Imagine  it,  that  we  may  realise  how  vast  is  the  change 
which  Christianity  ha.s  wrought  in  the  feelings  of  man¬ 
kind  !  There,  where  the  vast  dome  now  rises,  were  once 
the  gardens  of  Nero.  They  were  thronged  with  gay 

1  Compare  Oros.  Hist.  vii.  7,  “  (Nero)  primus  Romae  Christianos 

suppliers  efc  mortibus  affecit  ac  per  omties  premiums  pari  persecutione 
excruciari  imperuvit ;  ipsum  nomen  exstirpare  conatus  beafcissimos  Christi 
apostolos  Petrum  cruce,  Paulum  gladio  occidit.” 

3  Hence  the  expressions  “  quaesitissinme  poenae  ”  and  “  era 
quaestiones”  (Sulp.  Sev.  Hist.  ii.  96\ 
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crowds,  among  whom  the  Emperor  moved  in  his 
frivolous  degradation — and  on  every  side  were  men 
dying  slowly  on  their  cross  of  shame.  Along  the  paths 
of  those  gardens  on  the  autumn  nights  were  ghastly 
torches,  blackening  the  ground  beneath  them  with 
streams  of  sulphurous  pitch,  and  eacli  of  those  living 
torches  was  a  martyr  in  his  shirt  of  fire.1  And  in  the 
amphitheatre  hard  by,  in  sight  of  twenty  thousand 
spectators,  famished  dogs  were  tearing  to  pieces  some  of 
the  best  and  purest  of  men  and  women,  hideously  dis¬ 
guised  in  the  skins  of  bears  or  wolves.  Thus  did  Nero 
baptise  in  the  blood  of  martyrs  the  city  which  was  to 
be  for  ages  the  capital  of  the  world  ! 

The  specific  atrocity  of  such  spectacles — unknown  to 
the  earlier  ages  which  they  called  barbarous — was  due  to 
the  cold-blooded  selfishness,  the  hideous  realism  of  a 
refined,  delicate,  aesthetic  age.  To  please  these  “lisp¬ 
ing  hawthorn-buds,”  these  debauched  and  sanguinary 
dandies,  Art,  forsooth,  must  know  nothing  of  morality  ; 
must  accept  and  rejoice  in  a  “  healthy  animalism”  ;  must 
estimate  life  by  the  number  of  its  few  wildest  pulsa¬ 
tions  ;  must  reckon  that  life  is  worthless  without  the 
most  thrilling  experiences  of  horror  or  delight !  Comedy 
must  be  actual  shame,  and  tragedy  genuine  bloodshed.2 
When  the  play  of  Afranius  called  “  The  Conflagration  ” 
was  put  on  the  stage,  a  house  must  be  really  burnt,  and 
its  furniture  really  plundered.3  In  the  mime  called 
“  Laureolus,”  an  actor  must  really  be  crucified  and 

1  Seo,  on  this  tunica  moleeta,  Lner.  iii.  1,017 ;  Juv.  viii.  2.15,  i.  155. 
ct  ibi  Sr.hol.  Sen.  Ep.  xiv.  5,  “  Illam  timicnm  alimentis  ignium  et 
illitiim  et  textam.”  Mart.  Sprctac.  Ep.  v..  x.  25;  Apul.  iii.  9,  x.  10; 
Tert.  ApoL  15,  50  (sarmenticii  .  .  .  semaxii);  ad  Mart.  5;  ad  Sr.ap.i-,  ud 
Nat.  i.  18,  “  incendiati  hinted.”  Friedlimder,  Sittcngcech.  Home,  ii.  38t>. 

H  Ohampagny,  Lea  C^ttre,  iv.  159.  3  Suet.  Caliij.  57. 
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mangled  by  a  bear,  and  really  fling  himself  dtrwa  and 
deluge  the  stage  with  blood.1  When  the  heroism  of 
Mucins  Scawola  was  represented,  areal  criminal 2  must 
thrust  his  hand  without  a  groan  into  the  flame,  and 
stand  motionless  while  it  is  being  burnt.  Prometheus 
must  be  really  chained  to  his  rock,  and  Dirce  in  very 
fact  be  tossed  and  gored  by  the  wild  bull  ;8  and  Orpheus 
be  torn  to  pieces  by  a  real  bear ;  and  Icarus  must  really 
fly,  even  though  he  fall  and  be  dashed  to  death ;  and 
Hercules  must  ascend  the  funeral  pyre,  and  there  he 
veritably  burnt  alive ;  and  slaves  and  criminals  must 
play  their  parts  heroically  in  gold  and  purple  till  the 
flames  envelope,  them.  It  was  the  ultimate  romance  ols. 
a  degraded  and  brutalised  society.  The  Roman  people, 

“  victors  once,  now  vile  and  base,”  could  now  only  be 
amused  by  sanguinary  melodrama.  Fables  must  be 
made  realities,  and  the  criminal  must  gracefully  trans¬ 
form  his  supreme  agonies  into  amusements  for  the 
multitude  by  becoming  a  gladiator  or  a  tragedian. 
Such  were  the  spectacles  at  -which  Nero  loved  to  gaze 
through  his  emerald  eye-glass.4  And  worse  things  than 

1  Juv.  Sat.  viii.  187,  “Laureoluin  velox  etiam  bene  Lentulus  egit;” 
the  actor  “  was  unable  to  fly  over  the  cross.”  Mart.  Spectao.  vii.,  “  Hilda 
Caledonio  sic  pectora  praebuit  urso.  Non  falsa  pendens  in  cruce  Lau- 
reolus  Yivebant  laceri  meiubns  stillantibus  artus.  ...  In  quo  quae 
fueratfahula,  poena  fuit.”  See  Suet.  Gains,  57.  Josephus  (Antt.  six.  1, 

§  3)  alludes  to  this  terrible  incident,  and  so  does  Tertullinn  in  an  obscure 
but  remarkable  passage,  adv.  Valent.  14,  “  nee  habens  sv.pervo  lare  crucem 
.  .  .  quia  nullum  Catulli  Laureolum  fuerit  exercitata.’1 

2  Mart.  vii.  8,  21,  viii.  30,  x.  25 ;  cf.  6,arp,£iy.mi,  Heb.  x.  33. 

3  The  Toro  Pamese  had  been  brought  to  Rome  from  Rhodes  in  the 
days  of  Augustus,  and  may  have  set  the  fashion  for  this  tableau  vivant 
(Plin.  xxxvi,  5,  6;  Apul .  Metam.  vi.  127;  Lucian,  Lucius,  28;  Renan, 
L’ Antichrist,  171 ;  Tert.  Apol.  15 ;  Plut.  Be  Sera  Num.  Vind.  9  :  a-Cp 
AvifVm  in  Tij S  irOirbs  eWnjs  eai  iro\vre\oCs  Mtitos  ;  Schlegel,  Philos  d. 
Gesch.  I  ix„  p.  332. 

4  “  Spectabat  smaragdo  ”  (Plin.  E.  N.  xxxvii.  57). 
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these— -things  indescribable,  unutterable.  Infamous 
mythologies  were  enacted,  in  which  women  must  play 
their  part  in  torments  of  shamefulness  more  intolerable 
than'  death.  A  St.  Peter  must  hang  upon  the  cross  in 
the  Pincian  gardens,  as  a  real  Laureolus  upon  the  stage. 
A  Christian  boy  must  be  the  Icarus,  and  a  Christian 
man  the  Scsevola,  or  the  Hercules,  or  the  Orpheus  of 
the  amphitheatre ;  and  Christian  women,  modest 
maidens,  holy  matrons,  must  be  the  Danaids,1  or  the 
Proserpine,  or  worse,  and  play  their  parts  as  priestesses 
of  Saturn  and  Ceres,  and  in  blood-stained  dramas  of  the 
r>'flead.  No  wonder  that  Nero  became  to  Christian 
.  imagination  the  very  incarnation  of  evil ;  the  Anti¬ 
christ  ;  the  Wild  Beast  from  the  abyss ;  the  delegate  of 
the  great  red  Dragon,  with  a  diadem  and  a  name  of 
blasphemy  upon  his  brow.2  No  wonder  that  he  left  a 
furrow  of  horror  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  that,  ten 
centuries  after  his  death,  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  del 
Popolo  had  to  be  built  by  Pope  Pascal  II.  to  exorcise 
from  Christian  Rome  his  restless  and  miserable  ghost ! 

And  it  struck  them  with  deeper  horror  to  see  that 
the  Antichrist,  so  far  from  being  abhorred,  was  generally 
popular.  He  was  popular  because  he  presented  to  the 
degraded  populace  their  own  image  and  similitude. 
The  froglike  unclean  spirits  which  proceeded,  as  it  were, 
out  of  his  mouth3  were  potent  with  these  dwellers  in  an 
atmosphere  of  pestilence.  They  had  lost  all  love  for 
freedom  and  nobleness  ;  they  cared  only  for  doles  and 
excitement.  Even  when  the  infamies  of  a  Petronius 
1  s.  Clem,  ad  Cor.  i'.  6,  0ja  fqAov  ywcuties  AavatBes  Kal  Ai^tai 

mX  Yhess.  iiT 3 ;  Rev.  *i.  7,  sir.  3,  xiii.  1,  6,  xvi.  13,  srii.  3,  31. 
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had  been  superseded  by  the  murderous  orgies  of  Tigel- 
linus,  Nero  was  still  everywhere  welcomed  with,  shouts 
as  a  god  on  earth,  and  saluted  on  coins  as  Apollo,  as 
Hercules,  as  “  The  Saviour  or  the  World.”  1  The 
poets  still  assured  him  that  there  was  no  deity  in  heaven 
who  would  not  think  it  an  honour  to  concede  to  him 
his  prerogatives ;  that  if  he  did  not  place  himself  ' well 
in  the  centre  of  Olympus,  the  equilibrium  of  the  universe 
would  be  destroyed.2  Victipis  were  slain  along  his  path, 
and  altars  raised  for  him — for  this  wretch,  whom  an 
honest  slave  could  not  but  despise  and  loathe — as  though 
he  was  too  great  for  mere  human  honours.3  Nay,  more,? 
he  found  adorers  and  imitators  of  his  execrable  example 
— an  Otho,  a  Yitellius,  a  Domitian,  a  Commodus,  a 
Caracalla,  an  Heliogabalus — to  poison  the  air  of  the 
world.  The  lusts  and  hungers  and  furies  of  the  world 
lamented  him,  and  cherished  his  memory,  and  longed 
for  his  return. 

And  yet,  though  all  bad  men — who  were  the  ma¬ 
jority — admired  and  even  loved  him,  he  died  the  death 
of  a  dog.  Tremendous  as  was  the  power  of  Imperialism, 
the  Eomans  often  treated  their  individual  Emperors  as 
Nero  himself  treated  the  Syrian  goddess,  whose  image 
he  first  worshipped  with  awful  veneration  and  then  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  most  grotesque  indignities.  For  retribu¬ 
tion  did  not  linger,  and  the  vengeance  fell  at  once  on 
the  guilty  Emperor  and  the  guilty  city. 

“  Careless  seems  the  Great  Avenger  :  History’s  pages  but  record 
One  death  -grapple  in  the  darkness  ’twi  xt  false  systems  and  the  Word; 
Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold,  wrong  forever  on  the  throne. 

Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and  behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above  His  own.” 

1  TO!  'ZtDTTipi  TVS  oilcoVfievT}s.  2  Luc.  Phars.  vh. 

3  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  74,  “  Tamquam  mortale  fastigium  egrosso.” 
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Tlie  air  was  full  of  prodigies.  There  were  terrible 
storms ;  the  plague  wrought  fearful  ravages.1  Rumours 
spread  from  lip  to  lip.  Men  spoke  of  monstrous  births ; 
of  deaths  by  lightning  under  strange  circumstances  ;  of 
a  brazen  statue  of  Nero  melted  by  the  flash  ;  of  places 
struck  by  the  brand  of  heaven  in  fourteen  regions  of  the 
city;2  of 'sudden  darkenings  of  the  sun.3  A  hurricane 
devastated  Campania  ;  comets  blazed  in  the  heavens  ; 4 5 
earthquakes  shook  the  ground-/  On  all  sides  were  the 
traces  of  deep  uneasiness  and  superstitious  terror.6  To 
all  these  portents,  which  were  accepted  as  true  by 
Christians  as  well  as  by  Pagans,  the  Christians  would 
-give  a  specially  terrible  significance.  They  strengthened 
their  conviction  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  drew  nigh. 
They  convinced  the  better  sort  of  Pagans  that  the  hour 
of  their  deliverance  from  a  tyranny  so  monstrous  and  so 
disgraceful  was  near  at  hand. 

In  spite  of  the  shocking  servility  with  which  alike 
the  Senate  and  the  people  had  welcomed  him  back  to  the 
city  with  shouts  of  triumph,  Nero  felt  that  the  air  of 
Rome  was  heavy  with  curses  against  his  name.  He 
withdrew  to  Naples,  and  was  at  supper  there  on  March 
19,  a.'d.  68,  the  anniversary  of  his  mother’s  murder, 

1  Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  13,  “  Tot  faeinoribus  foedum  annum  etinra  dii  tem- 
pestatibus  et  morbis  insignivere,’’  etc. ;  Oros.  Hist.  vii.  7.  Hox  (after 
the  martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul)  ncervatim  miseram  civitatem  oborlae 
undiqne  oppressere  clades.  Nam  subsequent?  aueturanu  tauta  Urbi 

2  Tac.  Hist.  i.  4.  11,  78,  ii.  8,  95;  Suet.  Ker.  57;  Otho,  7;  Pint.  He 
Sera  Num.  Vind.  ;  Pausau.  vii.  17  ;  Xiphilin.  lxiv ;  Dion  Chrysost. 
Orat.  xxi. 

3  Tac.  Arm.  xiv.  12. 

«  Tac.  Arm.  xiv.  22.  xv.  47;  Sen.  Qu.  Nat.  vii.  17,  21. 

5  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  22. 

0  Suet.  Ner.  S(i,  39  ;  Dion  Cass.  lxi.  Ill,  18. 
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when  lie  heard  that  the  first  note  cf  revolt  had  been 
sounded  by  the  brave  C.  Julius  Vindex,  Pnefeet  of 
Farther  Gaul.  He  was  so  far  from  being  disturbed  by 
the  news,  that  he  showed  a  secret  joy  at  the  thought 
that  he  could  now  order  Gaul  to  be  plundered.  For 
eight  days  he  took  no  notice  of  the  matter.  He  was 
only  roused  to  send  an  address  to  the  Senate'  because 
Vindex  wounded  his  vanity  by  calling  him  “  Aheno- 
barbus,”  and  “  a  bad  singer.”  But  when  messenger 
after  messenger  came  from  the  provinces  with  tidings 
of  menace,  he  hurried  back  to  Borne.  At  last,  when 
he  heard  that  Virginius  Bufus  had  also  rebelled  in 
Germanjr,  and  Galba  in  Spain,  he  became  aware  of 
the  desperate  nature  of  his  position.  On  receiving 
this  intelligence  he  fainted  away,  and  remained  for 
some  time  unconscious.  He  continued,  indeed,  his 
grossness  and  frivolity,  but  the  wildest  and  fiercest 
schemes  chased  each  other  through  his  melodramatic 
brain.  He  would  slay  all  the  exiles  ;  he  would  give  up 
all  the  provinces  to  plunder;  he  would  order  all  the 
Gauls  in  the  city  to  be  butchered ;  he  would  have  all 
the  Senators  invited  to  banquets,  and  would  then  poison 
them  ;  he  would  have  the  city  set  on  fire,  and  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  amphitheatre  let  loose  among  the  people ; 
he  would  depose  both  the  Consuls,  and  become  sole 
Consul  himself,  since  legend  said  that  only  by  a  Consul 
could  Gauls  be  conquered ;  he  would  go  with  an  army  to 
the  province,  and  when  he  got  there  would  do  nothing 
but  weep,  and  when  he  had  thus  moved  the  rebels  to 
compassion,  would  next  day  sing  with  them  at  a  great 
festival  the  ode  of  victory  which  he  must  at  once  com¬ 
pose.  Not  a  single  manly  resolution  lent  a  moment’s 
dignity  to  his  miserable  fall.  Sometimes  he  talked  of 
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escaping  to  Ostia,  and  arming  the  sailors ;  at  others, 
of  escaping  to  Alexandria,  and  earning  his  bread  by 
his  “  divine  voice.”  Meanwhile  he  was  hourly  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  deadliest  insults,  and  terrified  by  dreams 
and  omens  so  sombre  that  his  faith  in  the  astrologers 
who  had  promised  him  the  government  of  the  East 
and  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  began  to  he  rudely 
shaken.  When  he  heard  that  not  a  single  army  or 
general  remained  faithful  to  him,  he  kicked  over  the 
table  at  which  he  was  dining,  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
ground  two  favourite  goblets  embossed  with  scenes 
from  the  Homeric  poems,  and  placed  in  a  golden  box 
some  poison  furnished  to  him  by  Locusta.  The  last 
effort  which  he  contemplated  was  to  mount  the  Rostra, 
beg  pardon  of  the  people  for  his  crimes,  ask  them  to  try 
him  again,  and,  at  the  worst,  to  allow  him  the  Prefec¬ 
ture  of  Egypt.  But  this  design  he  did  not  dare  to 
carry  out,  from  fear  that  he  would  be  torn  to  pieces 
before  he  reached  the  Forum.  Meanwhile  he  found 
that  the  palace  had  been  deserted  by  his  guards,  and 
that  his  attendants  had  robbed  his  chamber  even  of 
the  golden  box  in  which  he  had  stored  his  poison. 
Rushing  out,  as  though  to  drown  himself  in  the  Tiber, 
he  changed  his  mind,  and  begged  for  some  quiet  hiding- 
place  in  which  to  collect  his  thoughts.  The  freedman 
Phaon  offered  him  a  lowly  villa  about  four  miles  from 
the  city.  Barefooted,  and  with  a  faded  coat  thrown 
over  his  tunic,  he  hid  his  head  and  face  in  a  kerchief,  and 
rode  away  with  only  four  attendants.  On  the  road,  he 
heard  the  tumult  of  the  Praetorians  cursing  his  name. 
Amid  evil  omens  and  serious  perils  he  reached  the  back 
of  Phaon’s  villa,  and,  creeping  towards  it  through  a 
muddy  reed-bed,  was  secretly  admitted  into  one  of  its 
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mean  slave-chambers  by  an  aperture  through  which  he 
had  to  crawl  on  his  hands  and  feet. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  miserable  spectacle 
of  his  end,  perhaps  the  meanest  and  most  pusillanimous 
which  has  ever  been  recorded.  The  poor  wretch  who, 
without  a  pang,  had  caused  so  many  brave  Komans  and 
so  many  innocent  Christians  to  be  murdered,,  could 
not  summon  up  resolution  to  die.  He  devised  every 
operatic  incident  of  which  he  could  think.  When  even 
his  most  degraded  slaves  urged  him  to  have  sufficient 
manliness  to  save  himself  from  the  fearful  infamies 
which  otherwise  awaited  him,  he  ordered  his  grave  to 
he  dug,  and  fragments  of  marble  to  be  collected  for  its 
adornment,  and  water  and  wood  for  his  funeral  pyre, 
perpetually  whining,  “What  an  artist  to  perish!” 
Meanwhile  a  courier  arrived  for  Phaon.  Nero  snatched 
his  despatches  out  of  his  hand,  and  read  that  the  Senate 
had  decided  that  he  should  be  punished  in  the  ancestral 
fashion  as  a  public  enemy.  Asking  what  the  ancestral 
fashion  was,  he  was  informed  that  he  would  he  stripped 
naked  and  scourged  to  death  with  rods,  with  his  head 
thrust  into  a  fork.  Horrified  at  this,  he  seized  two 
daggers,  and  after  theatrically  trying  their  edges, 
sheathed  them  again,  with  the  excuse  that  the  fatal 
moment  had  not  yet  arrived !  Then  he  bade  Sporus 
begin  to  sing  his  funeral  song,  and  begged  some  one  to 
show  him  how  to  die.  Even  his  own  intense  shame  at 
his  cowardice  was  an  insufficient  stimulus,  and  he  wiled 
away  the  time  in  vapid  epigrams  and  pompous  quota¬ 
tions.  The  sound  of  horses’  hoofs  then  broke  on  his 
ears,  and,  venting  one  more  Greek  quotation,  he  held  the 
dagger  to  his  throat.  It  was  driven  home  by  Epaphro- 
ditus,  one  of  his  literary  slaves.  At  this  moment  the 
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centurion  who  came  to  arrest  him  rushed  in.  ISiero  was 
Hot  yet  -dead,,  and,  under  pretence  of  helping  him,  the 
centurion  began  to  stanch  the  wound  with  his  cloak. 
“  Too  •  late,”  he  said ;  “  is  this  your  fidelity  ?  ”  So  he 
died ;  and  the  bystanders  were  horrified  with  the  way 
in  which  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  starting  out  of  his  head 
in  a  rigid  stare.  He  had  begged  that  his  body  might 
be  burned  without  posthumous  insults,  and  this  was 
conceded  by  Icelus,  the  freedman  of  G-alba. 

So  died  the  last  of  the  Caesars !  And  as  Robespierre 
was  lamented  by  his  landlady,  so  even  Nero  was  tenderly 
buried  by  two  nurses  who  had  known  him  in  the  ex¬ 
quisite  beauty  of  his  engaging  childhood,  and  by  Acte, 
who  had  inspired  his  youth  with  a  genuine  love. 

But,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  his  history  does  not 
end  with  his  grave.  He  was  to  live  on  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  alike  of  Jews  and  Christians.  The  fifth  head  of 
the  Wild  Beast  of  the  Revelation  was  in  some  sort  to 
re-appear  as  the  eighth ;  the  head  with  its  diadem  and 
its  names  of  blasphemy  had  been  wounded  to  death,  but 
in  the  Apocalyptic  sense  the  deadly  wound  was  to  be 
healed.1'  The  Roman  world  could  not  believe  that  the 
heir  of  the  deified  Julian  race  could  be  cut  off  thus  sud¬ 
denly  and  obscurely,  and  vanish  like  foam  upon  the 
water.2  The  Christians  felt  sure  that  it  required 
something  more  than  an  ordinary  death-stroke  to  destroy 
the  Antichrist,  and  to  end  the  vitality  of  the  Wild 
Beast  from  the  Abyss,  who  had  been  the  first  to  set  him¬ 
self  in  deadly  antagonism  against  the  Redeemer,  and  to 
wage  war  upon  the  saints  of  God. 


Rev.  riii.  3,  xvii.  11. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WRITINGS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  AND  EARLY  CHRISTIANS. 


To,-  <r4«^W, 

IUJUt-yous  Katcias 

'IxBvs  ayvobs 

r\vK<pp  (Uf  SeKafav. 

— Clem.  Alex.  Paed.  iii.  ad  fin. 

When  we  turn  from  the  annals  of  the  world  at  this 
epoch  to  the  annals  of  the  Church,  we  pass  at  once 
from  an  atmosphere  heavy  with  misery  and  corruption 
into  pure  and  pellucid  air.  We  have  been  reading  the 
account  given  us  by  secular  literature  of  the  world 
in  its  relations  to  the  Church.  In  the  First  Epistle 
of  St.  Peter  we  shall  read  directions  which  were 
written  to  guide  the  Church  in  its  relations  to  the 
world.  We  have  been  reading  what  Pagans  said  and 
thought  of  Christians ;  in  the  writings  of  Christians 
addressed  to  each  other,  and  meant  for  no  other  eye, 
we  shall  see  what  these  hated,  slandered,  persecuted 
Christians  really  were.  In  place  of  the  turbulence  laid 
•to  their  charge,  we  shall  have  proofs  of  the  humility 
and  cheerfulness  of  their  submission.  We  shall  see 
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tliat,  so  far  from  being  resentful,  they  were  taught 
unlimited  forgiveness ;  and  that,  instead  of  cherishing 
a  fierce  hatred  against  all  mankind,  they  made  it  theil' 
chief  virtue  to  cultivate  an  universal  love. 

But  although  we  are  so  fully  acquainted  with  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  early  Christians,  yet  the 
facts  of  their  corporate  history  during  the  last  decades 
of  the  first  century,  and  even  the  closing  details  in  the 
biographies  of  their  very  greatest  teachers  are  plunged 
in  entire  uncertainty.  When,  with  the  last  word  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  lose  the  graphic  and 
faithful  guidance  of  St.  Luke,  the  torch  of  Christian 
history  is  for  a  time  abruptly  quenched.  We  are  left, 
as  it  were,  to  grope  amid  the  windings  of  the  catacombs. 
Even  the  final  labours  of  the  life  of  St.  Paul  are  only 
so  far  known  as  we  may'd'imly  infer  them  from  the 
casual  allusions  of  the  pastoral  epistles.  For  the  details 
of  many  years  in  the  life  of  St.  Peter  we  have  nothing 
on  which  to  rely  except  slight  and  vague  allusions, 
floating  rumours,  and  false  impressions  created  by  the 
deliberate  fictions  of  heretical  romance. 

It  is  probable  that  this  silence  is  in  itself  the  result 
of  the  terrible  scenes  in  which  the  Apostles  perished. 
It  was  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  that  the  books  of  the  Christians,  when  given  up 
by  the  unhappy  weakness  of  “traditors  ”  or  discovered  by 
the  keen  malignity  of  informers,  should  contain  no 
compromising  matter.  But  how  would  it  have  been 
possible  for  St.  Luke  to  write  in  a  manner  otherwise 
than  compromising  if  he  had  detailed  the  horrors  of  the 
jSTeronian  persecution  ?  It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture 
that  the  sudden  close  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  may 
have  been  due  to  the  impossibility  of  speaking  without 
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indignation  and  abhorrence  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
Government  which,  between  a.d.  64  and  68,  sanctioned 
the  infliction  upon  innocent  men  and  women  of  atrocities 
which  •  excited  the  pity  of  the  very  Pagans.  The  Jew 
and  ■  the  Christian  who  entered  on  such  themes  could 
only  do  so  under  the  disguise  of  a  cryptograph,  hiding 
his  meaning  from  all  but  the  initiated  few  in  such 
prophetic  symbols  as  those  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  that 
book  alone  we  are  enabled  to  hear  the  cry  of  horror 
which  Nero’s  brutal  cruelties  wrung  from  Christian 


But  if  we  know  so  little  of  St.  Peter  that  is  in  the 
least  trustworthy,  it  is  hardly  strange  that  of  the  other 
Apostles,  with  the  single  exception  of  St.  John,  and 
— in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word  “  apostle  ” — of  St. 
James  the  Lord’s  brother,  we  know  scarcely  anything. 
To  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  and  St.  James  the  Lord’s 
brother  it  was  believed  that  Christ,  after  His  resur¬ 
rection,  had  “  revealed  the  true  gnosis,”  or  deeper 
understanding  of  Christian  doctrine.1  It  is  singular 
how  very  little  is  narrated  of  the  rest,  and  how  entire¬ 
ly  that- little  depends  upon  loose  and  unaccredited 
tradition.  Did  they  all  travel  as  missionaries?  Did 
they  all  die  as  martyrs  ?  Heracleon,  in  the  second 
century,  said  that  St.  Matthias,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Philip, 
and  St.  Matthew  died  natural  deaths,  and  St.  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  quotes  him  without  contradiction.2  The 
only  death  of,  an  Apostle  narrated  in  the  New  Testament 
is  narrated  in  two  words,  aveiKe  — “slew  with 

the  sword.”  It  is  the  martyrdom  of  St.  James  the  Elder, 

1  Clem.  Alex.  ap.  Enseb.  H.  E.  ii.  1. 

a  Olem.  Alox.  Strom,  i.  4.  See  DbUinger,  First  Age  of  the  Church, 
p.  137. 
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the  son  of  Zcbedeo.1  Of  St.  Philip  we  know  with  reason¬ 
able  certainty  that  he  lived  for  many  years  as  bishop, 
and  died  in  great  honour  at  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia-  Euse¬ 
bius  makes  express  mention  of  his  daughters,  of  whom 
two  were  virgins,  and  one  was  married  and  buried  at 
Ephesus.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  certain  that  there 
Has  not  been  some  confusion  between  Philip  the  Apostle 
and  Philip  the  Deacon ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  both  have  had  virgin  daughters,  and 
Polycrates  expressly  says  that  the  Philip  who  was  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  great  “  lights  of  Asia  ”  was  one  of 
the  Twelve.2  If  we  ask  about  the  rest  of  our  Lord’s 
chosen  Twelve,  all  that  we  are  told  is  of  a  most  meagre 
and  most  uncertain  character.  The  first  fact  stated 
about  them  is  that  they  did  not  separate  for  twelve  years, 
because  they  had  been  bidden  by  Christ  in  His  parting 
words  to  stay  for  that  period  in  Jerusalem.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  up  to  that  time  St.  Paul  is  the  only  Apostle 
of  whose  missionary  journeys  beyond  the  limits  of 
Palestine  we  have  any  evidence,  whereas  after  that  time 
we  find  James  the  Lord’s  brother  alone  at  Jerusalem  as 
the  permanent  overseer  of  the  Mother-Church. 

We  are  told  that,  after  the  Ascension,  the  Apostles 
divided  the  world  among  themselves  by  lot  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  evangelisation,3  and  in  the  fourth  century  there 
was  a  prevalent  belief  that  they  had  all  been  martyred 

>  He  became,  the  Patron  Saint  of  Spain  from  the  legends  about  tbe 
removal  of  his  body  to  Iria  Flavia.  Compostella  is  said  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Giacomo  Postolo  (Yoss).  See  Cave,  Lives  of  the  Apostles ,  p.  150.  The 
Bollandists  still  retain  tlie  legend  first  mentioned  by  Wal.  Strabo  {Proem, 
de  XII.  Apost)  that  he  was  martyred  there. 

2  Clem  Alox.  Strom,  iii.,  p.  448 ;  Pulyer.  ap.  Enseb.  iii.31 ;  Dorotheas, 
Be  Vit.  et  Mori.  Apost. ;  Isidor.  Pelus.  Epp.  i.  447,  etc.  Metaphrastes 
and  Nicephoros  add  various  fables. 

3  Socrates,  II.  E.  I  19. 
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"before 'the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  excepting  John. 
This,  however,  can  have  only  been  an  a  priori  conjec¬ 
ture,  and  there  is  no  evidence  which  can  be  adduced 
in  itfe' support. 

The  sum  total,  then,  of  what  tradition  asserts  about 
these  Apostles,  omitting  the  worst  absurdities  and  the 
legendary  miracles,  is  as  follows  : — 

St.  Andrew,  determining  to  convert  the  Scythians,1 
visited  on  the  way  Amynsus,  Trapezus,  Heraclea,  and 
Sinope.  After  being  nearly  killed  by  the  Jews  at 
Sinope,  he  was  miraculously  healed,  visited  Neo- 
Csesarea  and  Samosata,  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and 
thence  went  to  Byzantium,  where  he  appointed  Stachys 
to  be  a  bishop.  After  various  other  travels  and  adven¬ 
tures  he  was  martyred  at  Patrse  by  iEgeas,  Proconsul  of 
Achaia,  by  being  crucified  on  the  decussate  cross  now 
known  as  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew.2 

St.  Bartholomew  (Nathanael)  is  said  to  have 
travelled  to  India,  and  to  have  carried  thither  St. 
Matthew’s  Gospel.3  After  preaching  in  Lycaonia  and 
Armenia,  it  is  asserted  that  he  was  either  flayed  or 
crucified  head  downwards  at  Albanopolis  in  Armenia. 
The  pseudo-Dionysius  attributes  to  him  the  remarkable 
saying  that  “  Theology  is  both  large  and  very  small, 
and  the  Gospel  broad  and  great,  and  also  compressed.”4 

St.  Matthew  is  said  to  have  preached  in  Parthia  and 
^Ethiopia,  and  to  have  been  martyred  at  Naddaber  in 

1  Origen  ap.  Enseb.  ill.  1. 

2  See  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  1;  Nicephoros,  H.  E.  ii.  39.  In  Hesyrhins 
ap.  Photium,  Cod.  269,  is  -first  found  lug  address  to  Ida  cross.  The 
Acta  Antk'eae  (Tiscliendorf,  Act.  Apocr.,  p.  105  ff.)  are  among  the  best  of 
their  kind. 

3  Enseb.  t.  10;  Sophronius  ap.  Jer.  Dc  Script.  Eccl. 

*  J)c  Mystic.  Theul.  i.  3. 
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the  latter  country.1  According  to  St.  Clemens,  lie  lired 
only  on  herbs,2  practising  a  mode  of  life  which  was 
Essene  in  its  simplicity  and  self-denial. 

Sr.  Thomas  is  called  the  Apostle  of  India,  and  is 
said  to  have  founded  the  Christian  communities  in  India 
who  still  call  themselves  by  his  name.  But  this  seems 
to  be  a  mistake.  Theodoret  says  that  the  Thomas  who 
established  these  churches  was  a  Maniehee,  and  the 
“Acts  of  Thomas”  are  Manichean  in  tendency. 
Origen  says  that  the  Apostle  preached  in  Parthia.8  His 
grave  was  shown  at  Edessa  in  the  fourth  century.4 

St.  James  the  Less,  the  son  of  Alphmus,  who  is 
distinguished  by  the  Greek  Church  from  James  the 
Lord’s  brother,  is  said  to  have  been  crucified  while 
preaching  at  Ostrakine  in  Lower  Egypt.5 

St.  Simon  Zelotes  is  variously  conjectured  to  have 
preached  and  to  have  been  crucified  at  Babylonia  or  in 
the  British  Isles.6 

Judas,  Lebbaus,  or  Tiiaddaus,  is  said  to  have  been 
despatched  by  St.  Thomas  to  Abgar,  King  of  Edessa, - 
and  to  have  been  martyred  at  Berytus.7 

Scanty,  contradictory,  late,  and  unauthenticated 
notices,  founded  for  the  most  part  on  invention  or  a 
sense  of  ecclesiastical  fitness,  and  recorded  chiefly  by 
writers  like  Gregory  of  Tours  late  in  the  sixth  century, 
and  Nicephorus  late  in  the  fourteenth,  are  obviously 
valueless.  All  that  we  can  deduce  from  them  is  the 
belief,  of  which  we  see  glimpses  even  in  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  and  Origen,  that  the  Apostles  preached 

1  Niceph.  l.c. ;  Metaphr.  ad  Aug.  24 ;  Eortnnatus,  De  Smat.  to. 
Various  fables  are  added  in  Niceph.  ii.  41. 

2  Paedag.  ii.  1.  3  Orig.  ap.  Euseb.  iii.  1. 

4  Chrys.  Horn,  in  Hebr.  xxvi.  6  Niceph.  ii.  40. 

6  Niceph.  viii.  30.  7  Dorotheus,  De  Tit.  Apost. ;  Niceph.  ii.  40. 
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far  and  wide,  and  that  ihore  than  one  of  them  were 
martyred.  •  It  would  he  strange  if  none  of  the  Twelve 
met  with  such  an  end  in  preaching  among  Pagan  and 
barbarous  nations;  and  that  they  did  so  preach  is 
rendered  likely  by  the  extreme  antiquity  and  the 
marked  Judaeo-Christian  character  of  Churches  which 
still  exist  in  Persia,  India,  Egypt,  and  Abyssinia. 

But  in  the  silence  and  obscurity  which  thus  falls 
over  the  personal  history  and  final  fate  of  the  Twelve 
whom  Christ  chose  to  be  nearest  to  Him  on  earth,  how 
invaluable  is  the  boon  of  knowledge  respecting  the 
thoughts,  and  to  some  extent  even  the  lives,  of  such 
Apostles  as  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John,  as  well  as 
of  St.  Jude,  and  St.  James  the  Lord’s  brother,  and  the 
eloquent  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  And 
the  boon  is  all  the  richer  from  the  Divine  diversity  ot 
thought  thus  preserved  for  us.  For  each  of  these 
Apostolic  writers,  though  they  are  one  in  their  faith, 
yet  approaches  the  hopes  and  promises  of  Christianity 
from  a  different  point  of  view ;  each  one  gives  us  a 
fresh  aspect  of  many-sided  truths. 

Let  us  imagine  what  would  have  been  our  position, 
if,  in  the  providence  of  God,  we  had  not  been  suffered 
to  possess  these  works,  of  which  the  greater  number 
belong  to  the  closing  epoch  of  the  New  Testament 
Canon. 

The  New  Testament  would  then  have  consisted 
exclusively  of  the  works  of  five  writers— the  four  Evan¬ 
gelists  and  St.  Paul. 

The  Synoptists,  in  spite  of  well-marked  minor  differ¬ 
ences  in  their  point  of  view,  present  for  the  most  part 
a  single — mainly  the  external  and  historical — aspect 
of  the  life  of  Christ.  We  find  in  them  a  compressed 
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and  fragmentary  outline  of  the  work  of  Christ’s  public, 
ministry,  and  even  this  is  almost  confined  to  details 
about  one  year  of'  Ilis  work  and  one  region  of  His 
ministiy,1  followed  by  a  fuller  account  of  His  Betrayal, 
Passion,  Crucifixion,  and  Resurrection.  In  the  fourth 
Gospel  alone  we  have  a  sketch  of  the  Judsean  phase  of 
the  ministry,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and 
a  yet  deeper  insight  into  the  Nature  and  Mind  of 
Christ.  But,  with  this  exception,  we  should  be  left  to 
St.  Paul  alone  for  the  theological  development  and 
manifold  applications  of  Christian  truth.  And  yet  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
himself,  wre  should  have  found  abundant  traces  that  his 
view  of  Christianity  was  in  many  respects  independent 
and  original.  Alike  from  his  own  pages,  and  those  of 
his  friend  and  historian  St.  Luke,  we  should  have  learnt 
the  existence  of  phases  of  Christianity,  built  indeed 
upon  the  same  essential  truths  as  those  which  he 
deemed  it  the  glory  of  his  life  to  preach,  but  placing 
those  truths  in  a  different  perspective,  and  regarding 
them  from  another  point  of  view.  We  should  have 
heard  the  echoes  of  disputes  so  vehement  and  so  agita¬ 
ting  that  they  even  arrayed  the  Apostles  in  a  position 
of  controversy  against  one  another,  and  we  should  have 
found  traces  that  though  those  disputes  were  conducted 
with  such  Christian  forbearance  on  both  sides  as  to 
prevent  their  degenerating  into  schisms,  they  jret  con¬ 
tinued  to  smoulder  as  elements  of  difference  between 
various  schools  of  thought.  Taking  the  Corinthian 
Church  as  a  type  of  other  Churches,  we  should  have 
found  that  there  was  a  Kephas  party,  and  an  Apollos 

1  See  the  remark  of  St.  John  “  the  Elder  ”  (i.e.,  the  Apostle)  in  Papias 
ap.  Euseb.  if.  &  hi.  24. 
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farty*  and  a  Christ  party,  as  well  as  a  party  which 
•attached  itself  to  the  name  of  Paul ;  and  even  if  we 
admitted  that  the  Corinthian  Church  was  exceptionally 
factions,  we  should  have  learnt  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  and  other  sources,  that  there  were  Jews  who 
called  themselves  Christians,  and  claimed  identity  with 
the  views  of  James,  by  whom  the  name  and  work  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  were  regarded  not  only  with 
unsympathising  coldness,  but  with  positive  disajsproval 
and  dislike.  We  should  have  felt  that  we  were  not  in 
possession  of  the  materials  for  forming  any  complete 
opinion  as  to  the  characteristics  of  early  Christianity. 
We  should  have  longed  for  even  a  few  words  to  inform 
us  what  were  the  special  tenets  which  differentiated  the 
adherents  of  St.  James,  and  St.  Peter,  and  St.  John,  and 
Apollos  from  those  of  the  Great  Missionary  who  in 
human  erudition  and  purely  intellectual  endowments, 
no  less  than  in  the  vast  effects  of  his  lifelong  martyr¬ 
dom,  so  greatly  surpassed  them  all.  We  should  have 
■  been  ready  to  sacrifice  no  small  part  of  classical  literature 
for  the  sake  of  any  treatise,  however  brief, -which  would 
have  furnished  us  with  adequate  data  for  ascertaining 
the  teaching  of  Apostles  who  had  lived  familiarly  with 
the  Lord  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee  ;  or  of  some  other  early 
converts  who,  like  St.  Paul  himself,  formed  their  judg¬ 
ment  of  Christianity  with  the  full  powers  of  a  cultivated 
manhood.  We  should,  indeed,  have  known  how 
Christianity  was  taught  by  one  who  had  been  living  for 
years  in  Heathen  communities,  whose  Jewish  training  at 
the  feet  of  Gamaliel  had  been  modified  by  his  early  days 
in  learned  Tarsus,  and  still  more  by  his  cosmopolitan 
familiarity  with  the  cities  and  ways  of  men ;  hut  we 
should  have  asked  whether  the  Faith  was  taught  in 
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exactly  the  same  way — or,  if  not,  with  what  modifica¬ 
tions — by  a  Peter  and  a  John,  who  had  known,  as  St.  ■ 
Paid  had  never  known,  the  living  Jesus,  and  by  a 
James  the  Lord’s  brother,  who  spent  so  many  years 
in  the  rigid  practice  of  every  Jewish  observance.  We 
slionld  have  been  lost  in  vain  surmises  as  to  the  growth 
of  heresies.  If  Mareionism  and  Antinomianism  sprang 
from  direct  perversion  of  the  teachings  of  St.  Paul, 
what  was  the  teaching  on  which  Hazarenes,  and 
Ebionites,  and  Elchasaites,  and  Chiliasts  professed  to 
found  their  views?  In  fact,  without  the  nine  books 
of  the  Hew  Testament,  which  will  be  examined  in 
these  volumes,  the  early  history  of  the  Church  would 
have  been  reduced  to  a  chaos  of  hopeless  uncertainties. 
We  should  have  felt  that  our  records  were  grievously 
imperfect ;  that  only  in  a  unity  wherein  minor 
differences  were  reconciled,  without  being  obliterated — 
only  in  the  synthesis  of  opinions  which  were  various, 
without  contrariety — could  we  form  a  full  notion  of  the 
breadth  and  length,  and  depth  and  height  of  sacred 
Truth. 

How  this  is  the  very  boon  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
has  granted  to  us.  Besides  the  four  Gospels,  besides 
the  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  we  have  nine  books 
of  the  Hew  Testament  which  are  the  works  of  five 
different  authors,  and  every  one  of  these  brief  but 
precious  documents  is  marked  by  its  own  special' cha¬ 
racteristics. 

1.  Earliest,  probably,  of  them  all  is  the  hook  which 
is  unhappily  placed  last,  and  therefore  completely  out 
of  its  proper  order  in  our  Hew  Testaments,  The 
Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  It  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  era  of  martyrdoms.  It  is  in  many 
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res'pdfcts.  exceptionally  precious.  It  is  precious  as  a 
counterpart  to  tlie  Book  of  Daniel  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  therefore  as  furnishing  us  with  a  splendid 
specimen  of  a  Christian,  as  distinguished  from  a  Jewish, 
Apocalypse.  It  is  precious  as  showing  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  thoughts  and  hopes  of  Christendom  by 
the  first  outburst  of  Imperial  persecution.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  precious  as  a  Christian  Philosophy  of  History, 
and  as  giving  a  voice  to  the  inextinguishable  hopes 
'  of  Christians  even  in  the  midst  of  fire  and  blood.  And 
besides  all  this  it  is  precious  as  furnishing  the  earliest 
insight  into  the  mind  of  the  Beloved  Disciple,  in  a 
stage  of  his  career  before  the  mighty  lessons  involved 
in  the  Pall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  close  of  the  old 
JDon  had  emancipated  him  from  the  last  fetters  of 
Judaic  bondage. 

2.  In  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is 
being  more  and  more  widely  accepted  as  the  work  of 
Apollos,  we  have  a  specimen  of  Alexandrian  Christianity. 
Valuable  for  its  singular  dignity  and  eloquence,  for 
the  powerful  argument  which  it  elaborates,  and  for 
the  original  truths  with  which  it  is  enriched,  it  also 
possesses  a  very  special  interest  because  it  gives  us 
a  clear  insight  into  the  school  of  thought  which 
sprang  from  the  contact  of  Judaism  and  Christianity 
with  Greek  Philosophy.  Of  this  Alexandrianism 
there  are  but  scattered  indications  in  St.  John  and 
St.  Paul,  but  it  was  destined  in  God’s  providence  to 
exercise  a  very  powerful  .influence  over  the  growth 
and  development  of  Christian  doctrine,  because  it 
furnished  the  intellectual  training  of  some  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Christian  Fathers.  Our  loss  would 
have  been  irreparable  if  time  had  deprived  us 
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of  the  earliest  and  profoundest  Christian  treatise 
which  emanated  from  the  splendid  school  of  Alexan¬ 
drian  Theology. 

The  remaining  seven  treatises  of  the  New  Testa-' 
ment  are  known  by  the  general  name  of  the  Seven 
Catholic  Epistles.  Various  untenable  explanations  of 
the  name  “  Catholic  ”  have  been  suggested ;  but  in  the 
third  century  it  was  used  in  the  sense  of  “  encyclical,”  1 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  seven  letters 
were  so  called  because  they  were  addressed  not  to  one 
city,  or  even  to  one  nation,  but  generally,  to-  every 
Christian.  In  the  West  they  were  sometimes  called 
Epistolae  Canonicae,  but  this  could  not  have  been  the 
original  meaning  of  Catholic,  since  Eusebius  gives  the 
name  to  the  letters  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth.2  Two  of 
these  letters — the  Epistles  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude — 
belong  to  the  Judaic  school  of  Christianity  ;  two  others 
— those  of  St.  Peter — represent  the  moderate  and  media¬ 
ting  position  of  Christians  who  wished  to  stand  aloof, 
alike  from  Paulinists  and  Judaists,  on  the  more  general 
grounds  of  a  common  Christianity  ;  three — those  of  St. 
John — represent  a  phase  of  thought  in  which  the  chief 
controversies  which  agitated  the  first  decades  of  the 
Church’s  history  have  melted  into  the  distance,  or  have 
been  solved  for  ever  by  the  Pall  of  J erusalem.  At  that 
epoch  Truth  was  beginning  to  be  assailed  from  without 

1  Euseb.  E.  E.  vii.  25. 

2  Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  23 ;  Leont.  He  Sect.  27.  Theodoret  says  :  “  Bley  are 
called  ‘  Catholic,5  which  is  equivalent  to  encyclical,  since  they  are  not 
addressed  to  single  Churches,  but  generally  (raftfAou)  to  the  faithful, 
whether  to  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  as  Peter  writes,  or  even  to  all  who 
are  living  as  Christians  under  the  same  faith.”  The  word  itself  simply 
meaus  “  general.”  Some  scholars  have  argued  that  the  Fathers  use  it 
in  the  sense  of  “canonical,”  but  this  is  a  later  usage.  See  Ebrard’s 
Appendix  to  liis  edition  of  1  J ohn. 
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'byjofey  forms  of  opposition,  or  corroded  from  within  by 
fresh,  types  of  error. 

As  we  are  about  to  study  these  Epistles  in  detail, 
we  may  here  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  general  remarks 
respecting  them. 

3.  The  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  is  the  work  of  a  non- 
Apostolic  writer,  but  of  one  who  was  known  as  brother 
of  St.  James  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  who  evi¬ 
dently  resembled  his  more  eminent  brother  in  intensity 
of  character  and  vehemence  of  conviction.  His  brief 
letter  is  interesting  from  its  very  peculiarities.  It 
abounds  in  original  and  picturesque  expressions,  and 
fearlessly  utilises  both  the  Jewish  Hagadoth  and  the 
apocryphal  literature,  with  which  the  writer’s  training 

,  had  rendered  him  familiar.  In  the  passionate  vehe¬ 
mence  of  its  denunciations  against  Gnostic  libertinism 
it  reads  like  a  page  of  Amos  or  of  Isaiah,  and  is 
evidently  the  work  of  one  who,  like  so  many  of  the 
early  Jewish  Christians,  had  thought  it  both  a  national 
and  a  religious  duty  in  entering  the  Church  to  remain 
true  to  the  Synagogue.  It  is  a  sort  of  partial  and 
anticipated  Apocalypse,  but  it  rests  content  with 
isolated  metaphors,  instead  of  continuous  symbols. 

4.  The  same  stem  Judaic  character,  rendered  still 
more  unbending  by  the  asceticism  of  the  writer,  marks 
every  page  of  The  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Living 
exclusively  at  Jerusalem,  accurate  as  the  Pharisees  tbem- 

-  selves  in  the  observance  of  the  MosaicLaw — a  scrupulosity 
which  had  gained  him  his  title  of  “the  Just’’— he  was 
only  called  upon  “to  be  a  Jew  to  the  Jews,’’  and  this  he 
was  by  nature,  by  temperament,  and  by  training.  In 
the  Synod  at  Jerusalem,  where  St.  Peter  proposed 
emancipation,  St.  Janies — even  in  assenting — proposes 
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restrictions  ;  and  while  St.  Peter,  almost  in  Pauline 
language,  declares  that  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile  can  be 
saved  except  “  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus,” 1  • 
St.  James,  while  holding  the  same  faith,  urges  the 
claims  of  Moses,  and  follows  the  indications  of  the 
Prophets.  St.  Peter  never  mentions  “the  Law;”  St. 
James  never  mentions  “  the  Gospel.”  He  accepts  it 
indeed  with  all  his  heart,  but  it  still  presents  itself 
to  him  as  “the  Law,”  though  glorified  from  “a  yoke 
that  gendereth  to  bondage”2  into  a  perfect  “law  of 
liberty.” 3  In  reading  St.  James  we  can  realise  the 
sentiments  of  the  Mother-Church  of  Jerusalem,  and  feel 
that  there  is  no  discontinuity  in  the  great  stream  of 
Divine  Eevelation.  Por  him,  and  for  the  Jewish 
Christians  of  whom  he  was  the  recognised  leader, 
Christianity  is  not  so  much  the  inauguration  of  the 
New  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old. 

5.  It  is  necessary,  and  even  desirable,  that  there  , 
should  in  all  ages  be  some  whose  mission  it  is  to ; 
develop  one  special  aspect  of  truth,  and  to  stamp  the  ; 
whole  of  their  religious  system  with  the  impress  of 
their  own  powerful  individuality.  Such,  respectively, 
were  St.  Paul  and  St.  James.  Even  in  their  life¬ 
time  there  were  some  who  exaggerated  and  perverted 
the  special  truths  which  it  was  their  work  to  teach. 
After  their  death  there  were  Marcionites  and  Antino- 
ruians  who  perverted  the  doctrines  of  St.  Paul,  and 
there  were  Ebionites  and  Nazarenes  who  falsely  claimed 
the  authority  of  St.  James.  But  happily  there  are 
Christians  in  all  ages  who,  while  they  only  acknowledge 
a  heavenly  master,  are  anxious  to  accept  truth  by  whom¬ 
soever  it  is  presented  to  them,  yet  at  the  same  time 
1  Acts  XV.  11.  2  Gal.  iv.  24.  8  James  i.  25,  ii.  12. 


fo'Sk’ip  it  of  all  mere  party  peculiarities.  Such  was  St. 
Peter.  He  can  see  the  side  of  truth  which  either  of 
his  great  contemporaries  represents.  He  is  pre-emi¬ 
nently  the  Apostle  of  Catholicity.  He  had  shown  in 
his  conduct  at  Caesarea  that  his  convictions  leaned  to 
the  side  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  ;  and  at  Antioch 
that  he  could  not  wholly  emancipate  himself  from  the 
habits  induced  by  lifelong  training  in  the  principles  of 
St.  James.  He  was  neither  able  nor  willing  wholly  to 
shake  off  the  spell  of  personal  ascendency  exercised  over 
him  alike  by  the  great  world-missionary  and  by  the 
unbending  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  In  The  Epistles  op 
St.  Peter  we  are  able  to  trace  the  thoughts  and  expres¬ 
sions  of  both  these  great  leaders.  He  dwells  with  all 
the  energy  of  St.  James  on  the  glory  of  practical  virtue, 
and  with  much  of  the  fervour  of  St.  Paul  on  the 
distinctively  Christian  motives  and  sanctions.  But 
it  is  no  part  of  his  object  to  follow  St.  Paul  in  the 
logical  development  and  formulation  of  Christian 
theology,  nor  yet  to  dwell  with  the  exclusiveness 
of  St.  James  on  Christian  practice.  Even  when  using 
language  which  had  been  seized  upon  as  the  shibboleth 
of  partisans,  he  strips  it  of  all  partisan  significance. 
He  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  spirit  which  leads 
to  disunion  and  factiousness  by  the  exclusive  main¬ 
tenance  of  antagonistic  formula}. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  same  distinctive 
peculiarities  are  continued  in  later  writers  of  the  first 
and  second  centuries.  In  the  Epistle  of  the  pseudo- 
Barnabas  we  have  an  exaggerated  Paulinism;  in  the 
pseudo-Clementines  ah  exaggerated  Judaism,  which 
makes  a  special  hero  of  St.  J ames.  St.  Peter,  standing 
between  both  extremes,  was  claimed  by  both  parties. 
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Basilides,  the  anti-Judaic  Egyptian  Gnostic,  claimed  to 
have  been  taught  by  Glaucias,  the  interpreter  of  St. 
Peter ;  and  another  apocryphal  work,  which  littered 
strong  warnings  against  Jewish  worship,  was  called 
“  The  Preaching  of  Peter.”  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Peter 
shares,  though  in  a  degree  subordinate  to  St.  James, 
the  admiration  of  the  Ebionite  partisans  who  wrote  the 
Clementine  Homilies  and  Eecognitions.  In  a  less 
objectionable  way,  but  still  with  something  of  exagge¬ 
ration,  Hernias,  the  author  of  the  famous  “  Shepherd,” 
reflects  the  teaching  of  St.  James ;  while  St.  Clement 
of  Pome,  Catholic,  like  St.  Peter,  in  all  his  sympathies, 
“  combines  the  distinctive  features  of  all  the  Apostolic 
Epistles,”  and  “  belonging  to  no  party,  he  seemed  to 
belong  to  all.”  1 

6.  There  remain  The  Three  Epistles  of  St.  John,3 
which  may  be  regarded  collectively  as  the  last  utterance 
of  Christian  Kevelation  in  the  New  Testament.  They 
are  the  more  interesting  not  ouly  on  this  account,  but 
because  they  are  the  work  of  one  who  had  been  excep¬ 
tionally  near  to  the  heart  of  Christ,  and  had  lived  for 
many  years  face  to  face  with  the  great  heathen  world. 
They  are  also  the  work  of  one  who  lived  to  see  mighty 
changes  in  the  growth  and  fortunes  of  the  Christian 
Church.  He  had  perhaps  been  the  only  Apostle  who 
had  seen  Jesus  die  ;  he  had  been  last  beside  the  Cross, 
and  first  in  the  empty  tomb.  As  one  who  had  watched 
the  death-bed  of  the  Mother  of  the  Lord,  he  had  been 
one  of  the  very  few  depositories  of  the  awful  mysteries 

>  Lightfoot,  Galatians,  p.  315. 

9-  I  have  gone  through  every  fact  and  every  detail  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  for  that  reason  I  do  not  touch  upon  it 
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"Winch.’  it  had  been  given  to  St.  Luke  partly  to  reveal, 
after  they  had  been  pondered  for  many  years  in  the 
holy-  reticence  of  the  Virgin’s  heart.  He  had  been  one 
of  the.',  scattered  despairing  band  who  had  spent  in 
anguish  the  awful  day  in  which  they  knew  that  Jesus 
was  lying  dead,  and  did  not  yet  understand  that  He 
should  rise  again.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was 
the  sole  survivor  not  only  of  those  who  had  heard  the 
last  discourses  of  the  Lord  on  the  evening  of  His 
Passion,  but  even  of  ,any  who  could  say,  “  That 
which  we  have  seen  and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the 
W ord  of  Life  declare  we  unto  you.  ”  But  his  Epistles 
have  yet  a  further  interest  as  the  writings  of  one  who, 
in  his  long  and  diversified  experience,  had  undergone  a 
•  remarkable  change  alike  of  character  and  of  views  ;  of 
one  who  had  passed  from  the  Elijah-spirit  to  the  Christ- 
spirit — from  the  narrower  scrupulosity  of  a  Judaist, 
living  in  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  capital  and  attending 
thrice  a  day  the  Temple  worship,  to  the  breadth  and 
width  and  spirituality  of  Christian  freedom.  W e  have 
in  the  Apocalypse  a  work  of  his  in  the  earlier  stage 
of  his  Christian  opinions,  when  he  stood  for  the  first- 
time  face  to  face  with  the  Heathen  world  in  its  fiercest 
attitude  of  anti-Christian  opposition.  We  have  in  his 
Gospel  and  Epistles  the  sweetest  and  loftiest  utter¬ 
ances  of  Christian  idealism  ;  the  strains,  as  it  were,  of 
Divinest  music  in  which  the  voice  of  inspiration  died 
away. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  our  possession  of  these 
treasures — especially  of  some  of  them — is  disturbed 
by  the  growing  suspicion  as  to  their  genuineness.  On 
this  score  Christianity  has  little  to  fear.  Every  true 
and  honourable  man  will  regard  it  as  a  base  and 
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cowardly  unfaithfulness  to  defend  as  certain,  the 
genuineness  of  any  hook  of  the  Bible  of  which  the 
spuriousness  can  he  shown  to  be  even  reasonably 
probable.  In  spite  of  the  conflict  which  has  raged 
around  the  Gospel  of  St.  J ohn,  we  are  deeply  convinced 
that  the  arguments  preponderate  in  favour  of  those 
who  accept  it  as  the  work  of  the  Beloved  Disciple.  I 
should  find  no  difficulty  in  regarding  the  Apocalypse  as 
being  the  work  of  another  John  if,  in  Spite' of  some 
acknowledged  difficulties,  the  Johannine  authorship  did 
not  seem  to  be  all  but  incontrovertible.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  is  not  a  work  of  St.  Paul,  but  it  is  pre¬ 
eminently  worthy  of  its  honoured  place  in  the  Canon. 
The  first  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  may  be 
said  to  stand  above  all  suspicion.  The  Epistles  of  St. 
James  and  St.  Jude  have  less  distinctive  value  as  parf^ 
of  the  Christian  Bevelation,  but  yet  have  their  own 
inestimable  worth,  and  derive  a  deeper  interest  from 
being  the  works  of  “brethren  of  the  Lord.”  The  second 
and  third  Epistles  of  St.  John  are  almost  certainly 
genuine,  but  whether  they  be  by  the  Apostle  or  not 
is  matter  of  minor  importance,  because  of  their  extreme 
brevity,  and  because  they  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  recapitulated  truths.  They  are  but  corollaries  to 
the  first  Epistle,  and  contain  no  doctrine  which  is 
not.  found  more  fully  in  the  Apostle’s  other  writings. 
The  only  one  of  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles  against  the' 
genuineness  of  which  strong  arguments  may  be  adduced 
is  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  which  is  in  any 
case  the  book  least  supported  by  external  testimony. 
Its  genuineness  must  be  regarded  as  a  question  for  still 
further  discussion,  and  the  recent  discovery  of  its 
affinity  in  some  passages  to  the  works  of  Josephus 
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requites  careful  attention.1  In  the  introduction  to  each 
of  those  Epistles  the  evidence  as  to  their  genuineness  is 
discussed.  Many,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  days, 
have  doubted  about  some  of  them.  Dionysius  of  Alex¬ 
andria1  and  Eusebius,  Gaius  and  Jerome,  Erasmus  and 
Cardinal  Cajetan,  Sixtus  Senensis  and  Luther,2  Zwingli, 
Calvin,  (Ecolampadius,  Grotius,  and  many  more,  have 
regarded  several  of  them  as  being  at  best  deutero- 
canonieal, — authentic  (if  at  all)  in  a  lower  sense,  and 
endowed  with  inferior  authority ;  but  though  the 
Church  of  England  has  shown  herself  wiser  than  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  not  binding  with  an  anathema  the 
necessary  acceptance  of  the  genuineness  of  every  one  of 
them,  we  have  every  reason  to  rejoice  that  they  were 
admitted  by  general  consent  into  the  Christian  Canon. 

.  Enough,  I  trust,  has  been  urged'  to  show  the  varied 
and  exceeding  preciousness  of  the  writings  which  we 
are  now  about  to  examine.  St.  Paul,  as  has  been  said, 
dwells,  not  of  course  exclusively,  but  predominantly,  on 
Christian  doctrine,  St.  James  on  Christian  practice, 
St.  Peter  on  Christian  trials,  and  St.  John  on  Christian 
experience; — St.  Paul  insists  mainly  on  faith,  St. 
James  on  works,  St.  Peter  on  hope,  and  St.  John  on 
love; — St.  Paul  represents3  Christian  scholasticism,  and 
St.  John  Christian  mysticism ; — St.  Paul  represents  the 
spirit  of  Protestantism,  St.  Peter  that  of  Catholicism, 
while  St.  James  speaks  in  the  voice  of  the  Church  of  the 
.Past,  and  St.  John  in  that  of  the  Church  of  the  Future  ; 
— St.  Peter  is  the  founder,  St.  Paul  the  propagator, 

1  Y.  infra,  pp.  190-92. 

2  Luther  was  not  by  any  means  the  only  groat  theologian,  either  in 
ancient  or  modern  times,  who  adopted  a  subjective  test.  There  were 
others  also  who  “  den  Kanon  im  Kanon  suehten  und  fanden.” 

3  See  Sclmfl,  Hist,  of  the  Church,  105—110. 

'H  2  ■ 
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St.  Jolin  the  finisher; — St.  Peter  represents  to  ns  the 
glory  of  power  and  action,  St.  Paul  that  of  thought 
and  wisdom,  St.  James  of  virtue  and  faithfulness,  St. 
John  of  emotion  and  holiness.1  Again,  to  St.  James 
Christianity  appears  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Law, 
to  St.  Peter  as  the  completion  of  the  old  Theocracy,  to  St. 
Paul  as  the  completion  of  the  old  Covenant,  to  Apollos 
as  the  completion  of  the  old  Worship  and  Priesthood, 
to  St.  John  as  the  completion  of  all  the  truths  which 
the  world  possessed.2  Such  generalisations  may  he  too 
seductive,  and  may  tend  to  mislead  us  by  bringing  into 
prominence  only  one  special  peculiarity  of  each  writer, 
while  others  are  for  the  time  ignored.  Tet  they  con¬ 
tain  a  germ  of  truth,  and  they  may  help  us  to  seize 
the  more  salient  characteristics.  Two  things,  however, 
are  certain  : — One  is,  that  in  every  essential  each  of 
the  sacred  writers  held  the  Catholic  faith,  one  and 
indivisible,  which  is  no  more  altered  by  their  varying 
individuality  than  Light  is  altered  in  character  because 
we  sometimes  see  it  glowing  in  the  heavens,  and  some¬ 
times  flashing  from  the  sea.  The  other  is,  that  in 
all  these  writers  alike  we  see  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
the  regenerating  power  of  Christian  truth. 

But  among  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
two  stand  out  pre-eminently  as  what  would  be  called, 
in  modern  phraseology,  original  theologians.  They  are 
St.  Paul  and  St.  John.  On  some  of  the  special 
differences  betVeen  them  we  shall  touch  farther  on. 
Meanwhile  we  shall  see  at  a  glance  the  contrast 
between  the  dialectical  method  of  the  one  and  the 
intuitive  method  of  the  other,  if  we  compare  the 
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Epistle  "  to  the  Bomans  with  the  First  Epistle  of  St. 
John.  The  richness,  the  many-sidedness,  the  impetuosity, 
the  human  individuality  of  the  one,  are  as  unlike  as 
possible  to  the  few  but  reiterated  keynotes,  the  unity, 
the  sovereign  calm,  the  spiritual  idealism  of  the  other. 
The  difference  will  be  emphasised  if  we  place  side  by 
side  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  their  theology. 
That  of  St.  Paul  is  : — 

“  But  now,  apart  from  the  law,  the  righteousness  of  God  hath 
been  manifested,  witness  being  home  thereto  by  the  law  and  the 
prophets ;  even  the  righteousness  of  God  through  faith  in  J esus 
Christ  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe;  for  there  is  no 
distinction :  for  all  sinned,  and  are  falling  short  of  the  glory  of  God, 
being  accounted  righteous  freely  by  his  grace  through  the  redemp¬ 
tion  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ”  (Bom.  iii.  21 — 24). 

That  of  St.  John  is 

“  Herein  is  manifested  the  love  of  God  in  us,  because  he  hath 
sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live 
through  him”  (1  John  iv.  9). 

It  requires  but  to  read  the  two  formulas  side  by 
side  to  perceive  the  characteristic  differences  which 
separate  the  theological  conceptions  of  the  two  Apostles. 
It  is  a  rich  boon  to  possess  the  mews  of  both. 

We  shall  be  still  more  inclined  to  value  this  precious 
heritage  of  Christian  thought  when  we  notice  that 
the  least  important  of  these  Catholic  Episdes  stands 
on  an  incomparably  higher  level  than  any  of  the 
writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  This  will  be  shown 
by  a  glance  at  the  Epistle  of  St.  Clemens  and  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas — writings  so  highly  valued  in  the  Church 
that  the  first  is  found  in  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript, 
and  the  second  in  the  Sinaitic  Manuscript,  after  the 
Apocalypse,  and  both  were  publicly  read  in  churches  as 
profitable  “  scriptures.” 
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(1)  The  Epistle  op  St.  Clemens  is  thoroughly  eclec¬ 
tic,  but  tlie  eclecticism  is  as  devoid  of  genius  and 
originality  as  an  ordinary  modern  sermon.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  a  free  usage  of  phrases  borrowed  promis¬ 
cuously  from  each  of  the  great  Apostles,  rather  than 
in  a  real  assimilation  of  their  views.  The  piety  and 
receptivity  of  the  writer  is  very  beautiful,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  it  is  vivified  by  a  single  luminous  or  in¬ 
forming  idea. 

(a)  St.  Clemens  has  read  St.  Paul  and  St.  John, 
and  St.  James  and  St.  Peter,  and  as  a  pupil  of  the 
last  he  is  animated  by  a  genuine  spirit  of  catholicity ; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  realised  the  essential 
distinctions  which  separate  their  writings.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  views  is  identical  with  that  which 
we  find  in  St.  Peter  and  St.  James,  but  he  clothes 
them  in  expressions  borrowed  from  St.  Paul.  He 
says  with  St.  Paul,  “  We  are  not  justified  by  ourselves, 
nor  by  works,  but  by  faith  ”  (c.  xxxii.),  and  he  says 
with  St.  James,  “being  justified  by  works  and  not 
by  words  ”  (c.  xxx.) ;  but  he  says  nothing  to  bring 
into  harmony  the  apparent  contradictions.  His  readi¬ 
ness  to  accept  all  moral  exhortations  and  all  Apostolic 
phrases  acts  as  a  solvent  in  which  the  special  meaning 
of  these  phrases  as  parts  of  entire  systems  is  apt  to 
disappear.  Three  of  the  sacred  writers  refer  in  different 
ways  and  for  different  purposes  to  Abraham  (Rom.  iv. ; 
James  ii.  21 ;  Heb.xi.'8).  In  the  syncretism  of  St.  Clemens 
the  allusions  made  by  all  three  are  mingled  in  one  sen¬ 
tence.  Rahab,  in  St.  Clemens,  is  saved  by  her  faith  and  by 
her  hospitality,  which  is  a  curious  union  of  James  ii.  25 
and  Heb.  xi.  31 ;  and  the  only  original  observation 
which  St.  Clemens  adds  is  the  allegorising  fancy  that  the 


red^dord  'with  which  she  let  the  spies  down  from  the 
window  indicated  the  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ  for 
all  who  believe  and  hope  in  G-od  ( Ep .  ad  Cor.  xii.).  Thus 
the  mechanical  fusion  of  two  quotations  is  ornamented 
by  a  loose,  poor,  and  untenable  analogy,  which  enables 
him  to  add  “  prophecy  ”  to  the  faith  and  hospitality 
which  distinguished  the  harlot  of  Jericho. 

(5)  So,  too,  when  St.  Clemens  speaks  of  the  Resur¬ 
rection,  we  see  how  immeasurably  his  theology  has 
retrograded  behind  that  of  St.  Paul.  He  does  not 
connect  it  immediately  and  necessarily  with  the  Resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ,  but  proves  it  by  Old  Testament 
quotations,  and  illustrates  its  possibility  by  natural 
analogies,  especially  by  the  existence  and  history  of 
the  Phrenix  !  How  much  would  our  estimate  of  inspi¬ 
ration  have  been  lowered — how  loud  would  have  been 
the  scornful  laugh  of  modern  materialists — had  faith 
in  the  Resurrection  been  founded  in  the  Hew  Testament 
on  such  arguments  as  these  !  Tacitus,  too,  believed  in 
the  Phoenix ;  but  Tacitus  does  not  refer  to  the  fable  of 
its  reappearance  by  way  of  founding  on  it  an  inesti¬ 
mable  truth.  We  are  not  comparing  St.  Clemens  with 
Tacitus ;  we  love  his  gentleness  and  respect  his  piety ; 
we  are  only  endeavouring  to  show  how  far  he  stands 
below  the  level  of  St.  John  and  of  St.  Paul. 

( c )  But  still  more  striking  instances  might  be 
furnished  of  the  theological  and  intellectual  weak¬ 
ness  of  this  ancient  and  saintly  writer.  He  never 
deviates  into  originality  except  to  furnish  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  Ms  illustrations,  even  when  they  are  not 
erroneous,  have  but  little  intrinsic  value.  The  worth 
of  Ms  Epistle  consists  in  its  earnest  spirit,  and  in  its 
historic  testimony  to  the  canonical  Scriptures  and  to 
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the  constitution  of  the  early  Church.  But  how  dif¬ 
ferent  is  its  diluted  and  transitional  Paulinism  from  the 
force  and  wealth  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter ! 

(2)  Nov  is  it  otherwise  when  we  turn  to  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  and  extravagant  Paulinism  of  The  Epistle  of 
Barnabas.  Here  the  inferiority  is  still  more  marked  :  it 
even  leads  to  decadent  doctrine  and  incipient  heresy. 

(a)  The  writer  has  learnt  from  St.  Paul  the  nullity 
of  the  Law  as  a  means  of  Salvation,  but  he  has  not 
learnt  the  true  and  noble  function  of  the  Law  in  the 
Divine  economy.  He  cannot  see  that  there  may  be 
even  in  that  which  is  imperfect  a  relative  perfec¬ 
tion.  He  does  not  understand  the  Divine  value  of 
Mosaism  as  God’s  education  of  the  human  race.  Not 
content  with  spiritualising  the  meaning  of  the  Law,  he 
speaks  of  its  literal  meaning  in  terms  of  such  contempt 
as  almost  to  compromise  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  altogether.  He  ventures  to  say  that  the  circum¬ 
cision  of  the  flesh  was  an  inspiration  of  “  an  evil  angel  ” 
(c.  ix.).  When  a  writer  has  gone  so  far  as  this,  he 
is  perilously  near  to  actual  Gnosticism.  In  his  attempt 
to  allegorise  the  distinction  between  clean  and  un¬ 
clean  animals  (c.  x.)  he  is  seen  at  his  very  worst. 
A  single  chapter  so  full  of  errors  and  follies,  if  found 
in  any  canonical  book,  would  have  sufficed  to  drag 
down  the  authority  of  Scripture  into  the  dust. 

(5)  Again,  like  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  Barnabas — for  that  may  have  been  his  name, 
though  he  was  not  the  Apostle — is  acquainted  with 
Alexandrian  methods  of  exegesis.  But  his  use  of  them 
is  indiscriminate  and  unsatisfactory.  .  The  Israelites 
had  been  promised  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey ; 
Barnabas  proceeds  to  allegorise  the  promise  as  follows : — 


'Afdi)pi-was  made  of  earth  ;  the  earth  therefore  signifies 
'&$' Incarnation  of  Christ;  milk  and  honey,  which  are 
suitable  to  infants,  signify  the  new  "birth.  Thus  the  Old 
Testament  is  a  prophecy  of  the  New !  On  this  demon¬ 
stration  the  author  looks  with  such  special  complacency 
that  he  quotes  it  as  a  memorable  example  of  true 
knowledge  (gnosis). 

■  (c)  Again,  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
had  proved  from  Scripture  that  there  still  remains  a  Sab¬ 
bath-rest  (Sabbafismos)  for  the  people  of  Gfod.  Barnabas 
connects  this  with  what  he  calls  an  Etrurian  tradition, 
and  originates  the  notion  that  the  world  is  to  he  burned 
up  in  the  year  6000  after  the  Creation.  Again,  he 
has  learnt  the  general  conception  of  numerical  exegesis 
( gemafria )  from  Jewish  and  Alexandrian  sources,  and 
he  is  specially  proud  of  pressing  Abraham’s  318 
servants  into  a  mystic  prophecy  of  the  Crucifixion, 
because  318  is  represented  by  IHT,  of  which  IH  stands 
for  Jesus,  and  T  for  the  cross.  This  is  a  style  of 
exegesis  Eahhinic,  hut  not  Christian.  No  one  can 
read  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  after  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  without  seeing  that  the  former  is  not  only 
immeasurably  inferior,  but  that  it  is  so  inferior  as 
to  tremble  on  the  verge  of  dangerous  heresy.  Let 
the  reader  compare  the  reference  to  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (c.  vii.)  with  that 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — let  him  contrast  the 
-numerous  errors  and  monstrously  crude  typology  of 
the  former  with  the  splendid  spiritualism  of  the  latter — 
let  him  notice  how  tasteless  are  the  fancies  of 
this  unknown  Barnabas,  and  how  absurd  are  many 
of  his  statements — and  he  will  see  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  t  canonical  and  uncanonical  hooks,  and  learn  to 
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feol  a  deeper  gratitude  for  the  superintending  Provi¬ 
dence  which,  even  in  ages  of  ignorance  and  simplicity 
obviated  the  danger  of  any  permanent  confusion 
between  the  former  and  the  latter.1 


We  have  already  seen  what  the  condition  of  the 
world  was  like,  let  us  sum  up  its  points  of  contrast 
with  the  general  picture  presented  by  the  early 
Christian  Church. 

To  represent  the  Christian  Church  as  ideally  pure, 
as  stainlessly  excellent  and  perfect,  would  be  altogether 
a  mistake.  The  Christians  of  the  first  days  were 
men  and  women  of  like  passions  with  ourselves. 
They .  sinned  as  we  sin,  and  suffered  as  we  suffer ; 
they  were  inconsistent'  as  we  are  inconsistent,  fell 
as  we  fall,  and  repented  as  we  repent.  Hatred 
and  party-spirit,  rancour  and  misrepresentation, 
treachery  and  superstition,  innovating  audacity  and 
unspiritual  retrogressions  were  known  among  them 
as  among  us.  And  yet,  with  all  their  faults  and 
failings,  they  were  as  salt  amid  the  earth’s  corruption  ; 
the  true  light  had  shined  in  their  hearts,  and  they 
were  the  light  of  the  world.  The  lords  of  earth  were 
such  men  as  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  and  Nero  and 
Domitian  ;  the  rulers  of  the  Church  were  a  James, 
a  Peter,  a  Paul,  a  John.  The  literary  men  of  the 
world  were  a  Martial  and  a  Petronius ;  the  Church  was 
producing  the  Apocalypse,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 

1  The  same  result  would  follow  from  comparing  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas 
with  the  Apocalypse.  On  these  writings  we  may  refer  to  Reuss,  Thiol. 
Chret.  ii. ;  Bilgenfeld,  Apost.  Vtiter ;  Sehwegler,  Naclmp.  Zeitalter ; 
Donaldson.  Apostolical  Fathers ;  Lightfoot,  St.  Clement  of  Rome ; 
Plleiderer,  Patilinismus ,  ii. ;  Ritschl,  Altleath.  Kirche. 
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the Gospel  of  St.  John.  The  art  of  the  world  was 
degraded  bj  such  infamous  pictures  as  those  on  the  walls 
of  Pompeii;  that  of  the  Church  consisted  in  the  rude  but 
pure  and  joyous  emblems  scrawled  on  the  soft  tufa  of 
the  catacombs.  The  amusements  of  the  world  were 
pitilessly  sanguinaiy  or  shamefully  corrupt;  those  of 
the  Christians  were  found  in  gatherings  at  once  social 
and  religious,  as  bright  as  they  could  be  made  by  the 
gaiety  of  innocent  and  untroubled  hearts.  In  the 
world  infanticide  was  infamously  universal;  in  the 
Church  the  baptised  little  ones  were  treated  as  those 
whose  angels  beheld  the  face  of  our  Father  in  Heaven. 
In  the  world  slavery  was  rendered  yet  more  intolerable 
by  the  cruelty  and  impurity  of  masters  ;  in  the  Church 
the  Christian  slave,  welcomed  as  a  friend  and  a  brother, 
often  holding  a  position  of  ministerial  dignity,  was 
emancipated  in  all '  but  name.  In  the  world  marriage 
was  detested  as  a  disagreeable  necessity,  and  its  very 
meaning  was  destroyed  by  the  frequency  and  facility 
of  divorce ;  in  the  Church  it  was  consecrated  and 
honourable  —  the  institution  which  had  alone  sur¬ 
vived  the  loss  of  Paradise — and  was  all  but  sacramental 
in  its  Heaven-appointed'  blessedness.  The  world  was 
settling  into  the  sadness  of  unalleviated  despair;  the 
Church  was  irradiated’ by  an  eternal  hope,  and  rejoicing 
with  a  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  Tn  the 
world  men  were  “hateful  and  hating  one  another;” 

•  in  the  Church  the  beautiful  ideal  of  human  brotherhood 
was  carried  into,  practice.  The  Church  had  learnt 
her  Saviour’s  lessons.  A  redeemed  humanity  was 
lelt  to  be  the  loftiest  of  dignities ;  man  was  honoured 
for  being  simply  man ;  every  soul  was  regarded  as 
precious,  because  for  every  soul  Christ  died ;  the  sick 
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were  tended,  the  poor  relieved ;  labour  was  represented, 
as  noble,  not  as  a  thing  to  be  despised;  purity  and 
resignation,  peacefulness  and  pity,  humility  'and  self- 
denial,  courtesy  and  self-respect  were  looked  upon  as 
essential  qualifications  for  all  who  were  called  by  the 
name  of  Christ.  The  Church  felt  that  the  innocence 
of  her  baptised  members  was  her  most  irresistible  form 
of  apology ;  and  all  her  best  members  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  that  which  they  regarded  as  a.  sacred 
task — the  breaking  down  of  all  the  middle  walls 
of  partition  in  G-od’s  universal  temple,  the  obliteration 
of  all  minor  and  artificial  distinctions,  and  the  free 
development  of  man’s  spiritual  nature: 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ST.  PETER. 

Chbysost.  in  Joann.  Horn.  88. 

The  early  life  of  St.  Peter  cannot  here  be  re-written, 
because  in  two  previous  works1 1  have  followed  the  steps 
of  bis  career  so  far  as  it  is  sketched  in  the  sacred 
'volume.  After  bis  youth  as  a  poor  and  bard  worked 
fisherman  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  we  first  find  him  as 
one  of  the  hearers  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Jordan.  Brought  to  Jesus  by  his  brother 
Andrew,  he  at  once  accepted  the  Saviour’s  call,  and 
received  by  anticipation  that  name  of  Kephas  which  he 
was  afterwards  to  earn,  partly  by  the  stronger  elements 
of  his  character,  and  partly  by  the  grandeur  of  his 
Messianic  confession.  We  have  already  tried  to  under¬ 
stand  the  significance  of  the  scenes  in  which  he  takes 
part.  We  have  seen  how  he  was  called  to  active  work 
and  the  abandonment  of  earthly  ties  after  the  miracu¬ 
lous  draught  of  fishes.  We  have  watched,  step  by  step, 
the  “  consistently  inconsistent  ”  impetuosity  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  at  once  brave  and  wavering — first  brave  then 
wavering,  but  always  finally  recovering  its  courage  and 
integrity.2  The  narrative  of  the  Gospel  has  brought 
before  us  his  attempt  to  walk  to  his  Lord  upon  the 

1  The  Life  of  Christ,  1874  i  The  Life  of  St.  Paul,  187U. 

2  “  Yrai  contrast©  do  pubillanimile  ot  do  grandeur,  coudamne  a  oaciller 
tonjours  ontre  la  £aute  et  le  repentir,  mais  raeliotant  glorieusemont  mi 
faiblessp  par  eon  hnmilifce  ot  sea  larme*  ”  (Thierry,  St.  Jerome,  i.  176). 
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water;  his  first  public  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God;  the  magnificent 
promises  which,  in  his  person,  the  Church  received;  the 
subsequent  presumption,  which  his  Lord  so  sternly 
rebuked ;  the  many  eager  questions,  often,  based  upon 
mistaken  notions,  which  he  addressed  to  Christ,  and 
which  formed  the  occasion  of  some  of  our  Lord’s  most 
striking  utterances;  the  incident  of  the  Temple  con¬ 
tribution  ;  the  refusal  and  then  the  eagerness  to  be 
washed  by  Christ ;  the  warnings  addressed  to  him ; 
the  inability  to  “  watch  one  hour  ” ;  the  impetuous 
blow  struck  at  the  High  Priest’s  servant;  his  for¬ 
saking  of  Christ  in  the  hour  of  peril;  his  threefold 
denial ;  his  bitter  repentance  and  forgiveness  ;  his  visit 
to  the  Sepulchre  ;  the  message  which  he  received  from 
the  Risen  Saviour ;  the  exquisite  scene  at  morning,  on 
the  shores  of  the  misty  lake,  -when  J esus  appeared  once 
more  to  seven  of  His  disciples,  and  when,  having  once 
more  tested  the  love  of  His  generous  but  unstable 
Apostle,  Pie  gave  him  His  last  special  injunctions  to 
tend  His  sheep  and  feed  His  lambs,  and  foretold  to  him 
his  earthly  end. 

Similarly  we  have  studied,  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  leading  part  which  he  took  in 
the  early  days  after  the  death  of  Christ ;  his  speech  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost;  his  miracles;  his  journey  to 
Samaria  and  the  discomfiture  of  Simon  Magus;  his 
kindness  to  .St.  Paul;  his  memorable  vision  at  Joppa; 
his  baptism  of  Cornelius ;  his  bold  initiative  of  living 
and  eating  with  Gentiles  who  had  received  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  dauntlessness  with  which  he 
faced  the  anger  of  the  Jerusalem  Pharisees ;  his  im¬ 
prisonment  and  deliverance ;  the  manly  outspokenness 
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o£  lifs  opinions  in  the  Synod  at  Jerusalem,  when  he 
declared  himself  unhesitatingly  in  favour  of  the  views  of 
St.  Paul  as  to  the  freedom  of  Gentile  converts  from  the 
burden  of  Mosaic  observances.  At  this  point — about 
A.n.  '61 — he  disappears  from  the  narrative  of  the 
Acts.  Prom  this  time  forward  he  was  overshadowed — 
at  Jerusalem  by  the  authority  of  James  the  Lord’s 
brother,  throughout  the  Gentile  communities  by  the 
genius  and  energy  of  St.  Paul.  This  was  naturally  due 
to  his  intermediate  position  between  the  extreme  parties 
of  Paulinists  and  Judaists.  Among  the  scattered  Chris¬ 
tian  communities  of  the  Circumcision  he  maintained 
a  high  authority,  although  it  is  probable  that  Chris¬ 
tian  tradition  has  not  erred  in  indicating  that  even 
among  the  Jewish  Christians  of  the  Dispersion  St.  James 
still  occupied  the  leading  position.  All  that  we  can 
further  learn  respecting  him  in  Scripture  is  derived 
from  his  own  Epistles,  and  from  one  or  two  casual  but 
important  allusions  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  we  read  the  description 
of  the  memorable  .  scene  _  at  Antioch,  which  produced 
upon  the  Church  so-  deep  an  impression.  Led  away 
by  the  timidity  which  so  strangely  alternated  with 
boldness  in  his  character,  St.  Peter,  on  tbe  arrival 
of  emissaries  from  James,  had  suddenly  dropped  the 
familiar  intercourse  with  Gentiles  which  up  to  that 
time  he  had  maintained.  Shocked  by  an  inconsistency 
..of  which  he  would  himself  have  been  incapable,  St.  Paul, 
the  younger  convert,  the  former  persecutor,  was  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  call  of  duty  publicly  to  withstand  the  great 
Apostle,  who  by  his  own  conduct  stood  condemned  for 
inconsistency,  and  had  shown  himself  untrue  to  his  own 
highest  convictions.  Further  than  this,  we  learn  that 
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the  name  of  Peter  was  elevated  at  Corinth  (a.'d.  57) 
into  a  party  watchword;  and  that  he  was  engaged  in 
missionary  journeys,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by 
a  Christian  sister,  who  (since  we  know  that  he  was 
married)  was  in  all  probability  his  wife.  Prom  his  own 
Epistles  we  learn  almost  nothing  about  his  biography. 
Nearly  every  inference  which  we  derive  from  them  is 
precarious,  even  when  it  is  intrinsically  probable.  He 
writes  “to  the  elect  sojourners  of  the  Dispersion  in 
Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,”  but 
we  cannot  be  certain  that  he  had  personally  visited 
those  countries.1  The  question  whether  his  letter  is 
addressed  to  the  Jewish  or  the  Gentile  converts  is  one 
which  still  meets  with  the  most  contradictory,  although 
at  the  same  time  the  most  confident,  replies.  He  sends 
his  letter  by  Silvanus ;  but  we  are  not  expressly  told 
that  this  Silvanus  is  the  previous  companion  of  St.  Paul. 
He  sends  a  salutation  from  “  Marcus  my  son,”  but  there 
is  nothing  to  prove  that  Marcus  was  not  his  real  son,2 
nor  have  we  any  certain  information  that  he  is  referring 
to  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist.  In  these  instances  we  may, 
however,  accept  the  general  consensus  of  Christian  anti¬ 
quity  in  favour  of  the  affirmative  suppositions.3  If  so,  we 

1  That  he  had  dono  so  is  simply  an  inference  from  1  Pet.  i.  1.  Origen 
only  says,  “He  seems  to  have  preached  there  “  (ap.  Euseb.  iii.  1).  See 
Epiphan.  Haer.  xxvii. ;  Jerome,  Catal.  s.  v.  Petrus. 

5  St.  Clemens  of  Alexandria  says  (Strom,  iii.,  p.  418)  that  he  had  sons 

probably  unknown  persons.  Tradition  tells  of  a  daughter,  Petronilla 
(Acta  Sand..  May.  31). 

3  Some  have  supposed  that  an  actual  son  of  St.  Peter’s  is  meant, 
but  Origen  (ap.  Euseb.  U.  E.  vi.  25),  (Ecumenius,  etc.,  are  probably  right 
in  supposing  that  John  Mart  (Acts  xii.  25),  the  Evangelist,  is  meant, 
especially  as  Papias,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Irenmus,  and  others,  say 
that  he  was  the  follower,  disciple,  and  interpreter  of  St.  Peter  (Euseb.  E.  E. 
iii.  39,  vi.  14,  etc. ;  Iren.  1 Taer.  iii:  11). 
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see  the  -deeply  interesting  fact  that  the  chosen  friends 
and  companions  of  St.  Peter  were  also  the  chosen  friends 
and  companions  of  St.  Paul — a  fact  which  eloquently 
refutes '  the  modern  supposition  of  the  irreconcilable 
antagonism  between  the  two  Apostles  and  their  Schools. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  closing  salutation — “  The 
co-elect  in  Babylon  sftluteth  you,”  the  conclusions  of 
each  successive  commentator  are  widely  divergent.  \  It 
is  still  disputed  whether  “the  co-elect”  is  a  Christian 
Church  or  a  Christian  woman  ;  and  if  the  latter,  whethei 
she  is  or  is  not  Peter’s  wife ;  and  whether  Babylon  is  the 
great  Assyrian  capital  or  a  metaphorical  allusion  to  the 
great  western  Babylon — Imperial  Borne. 

Eminent  as  was  the  position  of  St.  Peter,1  the  real 
details  of  the  closing  years  of  his  life  will  never  be 
known.  But  Christian  tradition,  acquiring  definiteness 
in  proportion  as  it  is  removed  from  the  period  of 
which  it  speaks,  has  provided  us  with  many  details, 
which  form  the  biography  of  the  Apostle  as  it  is  ordi¬ 
narily  accepted  by  Bomanists.  We  are  told  that 
he  left  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  33,  and  was  for  seven  years 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  leaving  Euodius  as  his  successor ; 
that  during  this  period  he  founded  the  Churches  to 
which  his  letter  is  addressed;  that  he  went  to  Borne  in 
a.d.  40,  and  was  bishop  there  for  twenty-five  years, 
though  he  constantly  left  the  city  for  missionary 
journeys.  The  chief  events  of  his  residence  at  Borne 
were,  according  to  legend,  his  conversion  of  Philo  and  of 
the  Senator  Pudens,  with  his  two  daughters,  Praxedes 
and  Pudentiana ;  and  his  public  conflict  with  Simon 
Magus.  The  impostor  after  failing  to  raise  a  dead 
youth — a  miracle  which  St.  Peter  accomplished  — 

1  Sqo  Excarsne  I.,  on  the  Asserted  Primacy  of  St.  Peter. 
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finally  attempted  to  delude  the  people  by  asserting 
that  he  /would  fly  to  heaven ;  but,  at  the  prayer 
of  St.  /Peter  and  St.  Paul,  he  was  deserted  by 
the  demons  who  supported  him,  and  dashed  bleeding 
to  th/5  earth.1  During  the  Neronian  persecution 
the  Apostle  is  said  to  have  yielded  to  the  urgent 
requests  of  the  Christians  that  he  should  escape  from 
Ewi ne ;  hut  when  he  had  got  a  little  beyond  the  Porta 
0\pena  be  met  the  Lord  carrying  His  cross,  and 
Asked  Him,  “  Lord,  whither  goest  thou  ?  ”  ( Domine ,  quo 
vadis?)  “I  go  to  Rome,”  said  Jesus,  “to  be  crucified  again 
for  thee.”  The  Apostle,  feeling  the  force  of  the  gentle 
rebuke,  turned  back,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tulli- 
anum.  He  there  converted  his  jailer,  miraculously 
causing  a  spring  to  hurst  out  from  the  rocky  floor  for 
his  baptism.  On  seeing  his  wife  led  to  execution  he 
rejoiced  at  her  “journey  homewards,” 2  and  addressing 
her  by  name,  called  to  her  in  a  voice  full  of  cheerful 
encouragement,  “Oh,  remember  the  Lord  I”  He  was 
executed  on  the  same  day  as  St.  Paul.  They  parted 
on  the  Ostian  road,  and  St.  Peter  was  then  led  to  the 
top  of  the  Janiculum,  where  he  was  crucified,  not  in 
the  ordinary  position,  but,  by  his  own  request,  head 
downwards,  because  he  held  himself  unworthy  to  die  in 
the  same  manner  as  his  Lord. 

1  There  seems  to  have  been  a  similar  legend  about  Balaam,  dimly 
alluded  to  by  the  LXX.  in  the  words  tv  rfj  ftoxfi.  Josh.  xiii.  22,  and  in  the 
Targum  of  Jonathan,  Hum.  xxxi.  6.  See  Frankl,  Vorstudien,  p.  187. 
For  the  whole  legend  of  Simon  Magus  see  Justin.  Mart.  Apol.  ii. 
69;  Iren.  Eaer.  i.  20;  Tert.  Apol.  13  ;  Euseb.  S.  E.  ii.  14;  Const.  Apost. 
vi.  8,  9  ;  Arnob.  adv.  Gentes ,  ii. ;  Epipban.  Haer.  xxl. ;  Sulp.  Sev.  ii. ; 
Egesippus,  He  Excid.  Hieros.  iii.  2  (on  Egesippus  see  Herzog,  s.  v.  Heg.) ; 
Nicephorus,  H.  K  ii.  14 ;  Acta  Petri  et  Pauli ;  Ps.  Abdias,  Acta  Apost. 
From  these  authors  it  is  taken  by  Marcossius,  Be  Eaeretids ,  p.  444,  and 
the  Church  historians. 

a  rib  els  ditto?  &r«o/»i8i)s  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.). 
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In  tlie  whole  of  this  legend,  embellished  as  it  is  in 
current  Martyrologies  with  many  elaborate  details,  there 
is  scarcely  one  single  fact  on  which  we  can  rely.  For 
instance,  the  notion  that  Peter  was  ever  Bishop  at 
Antioch  between  the  years  a.d.  33 — 40  is  inconsistent 
with  dear  statements  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts,  in 
which  Paul  and  Barnabas  appear  as  the  leaders  and 
virtual  founders  of  that  Gentile  Church.1  Again,  if  he 
had  founded  the  Church  of  Eome,  or  had  ever  resided 
there  before  a.b.  64,  it  is  inconceivable  that  neither 
St.  Luke  in  the  Acts,  nor  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Homans,  nor  again  in  the  five  letters  which  he  wrote 
from  Rome  during  his  first  and  second  imprisonments, 
should  have  made  so  much  as  the  slightest  allusion  to 
him  or  to  his  work.  The  story  of  his  collision  with 
Simon  Magus  is  a  romance.  It  is  founded  on  St. 
Peter’s  actual  meeting  with  the  sorcerer  in  Samaria, 
which  is  developed  in  the  Clementines  into  a  series  of 
journeys  from  place  to  place,  undertaken  with  the  express 
view  of  thwarting  this  “  founder  of  all  the  heresies.” 
The  legend  is  partly  due  to  a  mistake  of  Justin  Martyr, 
who  supposed  that  a  statue  dedicated  to  the  Sabine  god 
Semo  Sancus2  (of  whom  Justin  had  never  heard)  was 
reared  in  honour  of  “  Simon  Sanctus.”  3  With  these 
elements  of  confusion  there  is  mixed  up  a  malignant 
Ebionite  attempt  to  calumniate  St.  Paul  in  a  covert  way 

1  Acts  xi.  19. 

-  2  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  213 ;  Prop.  iv.  9,  74,  &e. 

3  He  was  identified  with  Dim  Fidius.  The  inscription  was  actually 
found  in  1574,  in  the  popedom  of  Gregory  XIII.,  on  an  island  in  tho  Tiber, 
as  Justin  6aid.  Justin,  Apol  i.  26 ;  Tort.  Apol.  13 ;  Barouius,  Annal.  ad 
an.  44;  Gieseler,  L  49;  Neander,  ii.  162;  Renan,  Lee  Aputres,  pp.  275 — 
277.  In  this  island,  now  called  “The  Island  of  Saint  Bartholomew,” 
there  was  a  college  of  Fridentalee  in  honour  of  Semo  Sancus  (Orelli, 
Inscr.,  1860-61), 

I  2 
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under  the  pseudonym  of  Simon  Magus,  and  to  imply 
that  St.  Peter  was  at  the  head  of  a  counter-mission  to 
overthrow  the  supposed  heretical  teaching  of  his  brother- 
Apostle.  The  notion  of  this  counter-mission  is  derived 
from  the  actual  counter-mission  of  Judaists  who  falsely 
claimed  the  sanction  of  St.  James.1  The  circumstance 
which  suggested  the  legendary  death  of  Simon  in 
an  attempt  to  fly  was  the  actual  death  of  an  actor, 
who  was  dashed  to  the  ground  at  Nero’s  feet  while 
trying,  by  means  of  a  flying-machine,  to  sustain  the 
part  of  Icarus.2  If  the  youthful  actor  who  was  con¬ 
demned  to  make  this  perilous  attempt  was  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  executed  in  some 
other  way,  we  may  well  imagine  that  Christians 
would  not  soon  forget  an  incident  which  sprinkled 
the  very  Antichrist  with  the  blood  of  martyrs.3  But 
it  is  possible  that  the  legend  may  rest  on  some  small 
basis  of  fact.  Rome  abounded  in  Oriental  thaumatur- 
gists  and  impostors.  Simon  may  have  been  attracted 
to  a  city  which  naturally  drew  to  itself  all  the  villainy 
of  the  world,  and  there  he  may  once  more  have  en¬ 
countered  St.  Peter.4  But  if  they  met  at  Rome,  all 
the  details  of  their  meeting  have  been  disguised  under 
a  mixture  of  vague  reminiscences  and  imaginary  details. 

The  assertion  that  St.  Peter  was  Bishop  of  Rome,  but 
that  he  constantly  left  it  to  exercise  apostolic  oversight 
throughout  the  world,  is  nothing  but  an  ingenious 

1  Acts  XV.  24. 

2  On  this  attempt  to  fly,  see  the  commentators  on  Juv.  Sat.  viii.  186 ; 
Mart.  Spectac.  vii. ;  Suet.  Nero,  12. 

3  '‘learns,  primo  etatirn  conotu,  juxta  cnbiculnm  ejus  decidit 
ipsumque  ernore  respersit.  Snet.”  l.c. 

4  As  asserted  in  Justin.  Apol.  i.  26,  56 ;  Iren,  contra  Baer.  i.  23,  §  1 ; 
Philosoplmmena,  vi.  20 ;  Gonstt.  Apost.  v  ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  13,  14,  etc. 
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theory.1  .The  statement  that  he  came  to  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  a.u.  42,  is  first  found  in  the  Chronicon 
of  Eusebius,  nearly  three  centuries  afterwards,  and  can¬ 
not  he  reconciled  with  fair  inferences  from  what  St.  Paul 
tells  Us  about  the  Church.  As  late  as  a.d.  52  St.  Peter 
was  at  Jerusalem,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Synod 
of  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  7) ;  and  he  was  then  labouring 
mainly  among  the  Jews  (Gal.  ii.  7,  9).  In  a.d.  57  he 
was  travelling  as  a  missionary  with  his  wife  (1  Cor.  ix.  5). 
•He  was  not  at  Rome  when  St.  Paul  wrote  to  that  Church 
in  a.d.  58,  nor  when  St.  Paul  came  there  as  a  prisoner  in 
a.d.  61,  nor  during  the  years  of  St.  Paul’s  imprisonment, 
a.d.  61 — 63,  nor  when  he  wrote  his  last  Epistles,  a.d.' 66 
and  67.  If  he  was  ever  at  Rome  at  all,  which  we  hold 
to  he  almost  certain,  from  the  unanimity  of  the  tradition, 
it  could  only  have  been  very  briefly  before  his  mar¬ 
tyrdom.2  And  this  is,  in  iact,  the  assertion  of  Lactan- 
tius3  (f  330),  who  says  that  he  first  came  to  Rome  in 
Nero’s  reign ;  and  of  Origen  (f  254),  who  says  that  he 
arrived  there  at  the  close  of  his  life;4  and  of  the  Prae- 
dicaiio  Petri,  printed  with  the  works  of  St.  Cyprian.5 
His  “  bishopric  ”  at  Rome  probably  consisted  only  in  his 
efforts  about  the  time  of  his  martyrdom  to  strengthen 
the  faith  of  the  Church,6  and  especially  of  the  Jewish 

1  It  was  first  suggested  by  Baronins  {Anna!,  ad.  an.  39,  §  25)  and  Er. 
Windisehmajm  (Vindiciae  Petrinae,  p.  112),  and  hastily  adopted  bv 
Thiersch  (AT  Test.  Canon,  p.  104). 

2  This  view  ia  now  accepted  by  Roman  Catholics  like  Valesins,  Pagi, 
-  Baluz,  Hug,-  Klee.  Dellinger,  Watmvorth,  Allnatt.  See  'Watcrworth. 

Engl,  and  Pome,  ii. ;  Alluatt,  Cathedra  Petri,  p.  114.  The  Roman 
Catholic  historian  Alzog  only  speaks  of  the  tivonty.five  years’  episcopate 
as  an  ancient  report  (i.  104). 

3  Lactant.  He  Mori.  Persee.  2.  4  Origen  ap.  Euscb.  II.  E.  iii.  1. 

5  Cypriani,  Opp.,  p.  139,  ed.  Rigalt. 

0  Clemens  Romauus,  third  bishop  of  Rome,  speaks  even  more  o 
Fan!  tiian  of  St.  Peter  [Ep.  ad  Cor.  v.). 
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Christians.  Indeed,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  view  that  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  sections  of  the 
Church  in  Eome  were  separated  by  unusually  deep 
divisions,  and  possessed  their  separate  “  presbyters  ”  or 
“bishops”  for  some  years.  Such  a  fact  would  account 
for  some  confusion  in  the  names  of  the  first  two  or  three 
Bishops  of  Rome.  Eusebius — following  Irenseus  and 
Epiphanius — says  that  the  first  Bishops  of  Rome  were 
Peter,  Linus,  Cletus  or  Anencletus,  and  Clemens.1  But 
Hippolytus  (a.d.  225)  seems  to  regard  Cletus  and  Anen¬ 
cletus  as  two  different  persons,  and  places  Clemens 
before  Cletus;  and  Tertullian  (f  218)  says  that  Clemens 
was  ordained  by  St.  Peter.2 

The  notion  of  the  Apostle’s  crucifixion  head  down¬ 
wards  is  derived  from  a  passing  allusion  in  Origen,  and 
seems  to  contradict  an  expression  of  Tertullian.3  It  was 
possibly  suggested  by  an  erroneous  translation  of  some 
Latin  expression  for  capital  punishment.  At  any  rate, 
it  stands  condemned  as  a  sentimental  anachronism, 
bearing  on  its  front  the  traces  of  later  and  more  morbid 
forms  of  piety  rather  than  the  simple  humility  of  the 
Apostles,  who  rejoiced  in  all  things  to  imitate  their 
Lord.4  Those  who  accept  these  legends  must  do  so 
on  the  authority  of  an  heretical  novel,  written  with 

1  Enseb.  S.  E.  iii.  2,  4,  and  21 ;  Iren.  op.  Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  6. 

^  Tert.  Be  Praesc.  Haerei.  32. 

3  “  Dbi  Petrus  passioni  dominicae  adaequatur,”  Be  Praesc.  36. 

*  Meander,  Planting,  p.  377.  It  is  curious  to  watch  the  growth  of  this 
fiction.  It  begins  with  Origen,  who  simply  says  that  it  was  done  “at  his 
own  choice”  (ap.  Enseb.  H.  E.  iii.  1).  To  this  Rufinas  adds,  “that  he 
might  not  seem  to  be  equalled  to  his  Lord  ”  (ne  exaeqnari  Domino  videretur), 
which  contradicts  the  saying  of  Tertullian,  that  “  he  was  equalled  to  his 
Lord  in  the  manner  of  his  death.”  Lastly,  St.  Jerome  says  that  he  was 
crucified  with  his  head  towards  the  earth  and  his  legs  turned  upwards, 

“  asserting  that  he  was  unworthy  to  be  crucified  in  the  same  way  as  his 
Lord  ”  (Be  Vir.  Biustr.  1). 
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tflL  ept,  tendency,  not  earlier  than  the  beginning  of 
the 'tiurd  century;  or  else  on  that  of  the  apocryphal 
Ada  Petri  et  Pauli,-  which  appeared  at  a  still  later 
date.  All  that  we  can  really  learn  about  the  closing 
years  of  St.  Peter  from  the  earliest  Fathers  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  few  words,  that  in  all  probability  he 
was  martyred  at  Rome.1 

That  he  died  by  martyrdom  may  be  regarded  as 
certain,  because,  apart  from  tradition,  it  seems  to  be 
implied  in  the  words  of  the  Risen  Christ  to  His 
penitent  Apostle.2 3  That  this  martyrdom  took  place  at 
Rome,  though  first  asserted  by  Tertullian  and  Gaius  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  may  (in  the  absence 
of  any  rival  tradition)  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  in  spite  of 
the  ecclesiastical  tendencies  which  might  have  led  to  its 
invention;  but  the  only  Scriptural  authority  which 
can  be  quoted  for  any  visit  of  St.  Peter  to  Rome  is 
.the  one  word  “  The  Church  in  Babylon  saluteth 
f;ou.” 8 

If,  as  I  endeavour  to  show  in  the  Excursus,  there  is 
reasonable  certainty  that  Babylon  is  here  used  as  a 
sort  of  cryptograph  for  Rome,  the  fair  inferences  from 
Scripture  accord  with  the  statements  of  tradition  in  the 
two  simple  particulars  that  St.  Peter  was  martyred,  and 
that  this  martyrdom  took  place  at  Rome.  These  in¬ 
ferences  agree  well  with  the  probability  that  Silvanus, 
of  whom  we  last  hear  in  company  with  St.  Paul  at 
Corinth,  and  St.  Mark,  for  whose  assistance  St.  Paul 
had  wished  during  his  Roman  imprisonment,  were  also 
at  Rome,  and  were  now  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 

1  See  Excnrsns  II.,  on  St.  Peter’s  Visit  to  Rome. 

1  John  rr.i.  19. 

3  Seo  Exenrsus  HI.,  on  the  Uso  of  the  Name  Babylon  for  Rome. 
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great  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision.  The  belief  that 
St.  Mark  acted  as  the  “  interpreter  ”  (ep/apjwrijs)  of  St. 
Peter  may  have  arisen  from  the  Apostle’s  ignorance  of 
the  Latin  language,  and  his  need  of  some  one  to  be  his 
spokesman  during  his  residence  and  his  legal  trial  in 
the  imperial  city. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PETER. 

Though  for  a  while  his  hand  forego, 

Just  as  it  touched,  the  martyr’s  palm, 

The  previous  chapter  has  led  us  to  conclude  that 
the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  was  written  at  Kome. 
The  date  at  which  it  was  written  cannot  be  fixed 
with  certainty.  The  outburst  of  the  Neronian  per¬ 
secution  took  place  in  a.d.  04,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  St.  Peter  arrived  accidentally  in  Rome 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  conflagration.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  he  was  either  brought  there  as  a  prisoner, 
or  went  to  support  the  Jewish  Christians  during  the 
subsequent  pressure  of  their  terrible  afflictions.1  In 
that  case  he  wrote  the  First  Epistle  shortly  before  his 
death,  and  he  must  have  been  martyred  in  the  year  07 
or  68,  about  the  same 'time  as  his  great  brother- Apostle, 
St.  Paul,  with  whom  he  is  always  united  in  the  earliest 
traditions.  K 
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That  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  is  genuine — 
a  precious  relic  of  the  thoughts  of  one  of  Christ’s 
most  honoured  Apostles — we  may  feel  assured.  Its 
authenticity  is  supported  by  overwhelming  external 
evidence.  The  Second  Epistle,  whether  genuine  or 
not,  is  at  any  rate  a  very  ancient  document,  and 
it  unhesitatingly  testifies  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
first.  “  The  First  Epistle  is,”  says  M.  Eenan,  “  one 
of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  which  are 
the  most  anciently  and  the  most  unanimously  cited  as 
authentic.”  Papias,  Polycarp,  Irenseus,  Clemens  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  Tertullian,  and  Origen,1  all  furnish  indisputable 
evidence  in  its  favour.2  The  proof  that  the  writer 
was  influenced  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the  age,  for  the  early 
Christians,  as  was  perfectly  natural,  were  in  the 
habit  of  echoing  one  another’s  thoughts.  Modern 
writers  do  exactly  the  same.  The  words  and  thoughts 
of  every  winter  who  makes  any  wide  or  serious  im¬ 
pression  are,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  adopted  by 
others  exactly  as  if  they  were  original  and  independent: 
and  this  is  true  to  such  an  extent  that  an  author's 
real  success  is  often  obliterated  by  its  very  univer¬ 
sality.  The  views  which  he  originated  come  to  be 
regarded  as  commonplace  simply  because  all  his  con¬ 
temporaries  have  adopted  them.  But  this  was  still 
more  the  case  in  days  when  books  were  very  few  in 

1  See  Enseb.  B.  E.  iii.  25,  39 ;  iv.  14,  v.  8,  vi.  25  ;  Polycarp,  Ep.  ad 
Philip. ;  Iron,  contra  Baer.  iv.  9,  §  2 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  8,  iv.  7 ; 
Tert.  Scorp.  12.  Besides  tliis,  there  are  many  distinct  allusions  to  it  in  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Clemens  to  the  Corinthians.  Little  importance,  therefore,  can 
be  attached  to  its  absence  from  the  Muratorian  Canon,  and  its  rejection 
by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 

2  Keim  (Bom  und  Christenthvm,  p.  194),  without  deigning  to  offer 
a  reason,  assigns  it  to  the  time  of  Trajan.  [  In  this  he  follows  Hilgenfeld, 
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number!  ,  The  writings  of  the  Apostles  are  marked 
by-  mutual  resemblances,  and  the  works  of  men  like 
Ignatius,  and  Polycarp,  and  Clemens  of  Pome,  consist 
in  large  measure  of  a  mosaic  of  phrases  which  they  have 
caught  up  from  their  predecessors. 

The  style  of  St.  Peter  in  this  Epistle  resembles 
in  many  particulars  the  style  of  his  recorded  speeches. 
It  is  characterised  by  the  fire  and  energy  which  we 
should  expect  to  find  in  his  forms  of  expression ; 
but  that  energy  is  tempered  by  the  tone  of  Apostolic 
dignity,  and  by  the  fatherly  mildness  of  one  who 
was  now  aged,  and  was  near  the  close  of  a  life 
of  labour.  He  speaks  with  authority,  and  yet  with 
none  of  the  threatening  sternness  of  St.  James.  We 
find  in  the  letter  the  plain  and  forthright  spirit  of  the 
man  insisting  again  and  again  on  a  few  great  leading 
conceptions.  The  subtle  dialectics,  the  polished  irony, 
the  involved  thoughts,  the  lightning-like  rapidity  of 
inference  and  suggestion,  which  we  find  in  the  letters  of 
she  Apostle  of  the  TJneireumcision,  are  wholly  wanting 
in  him.  His  causal  connexions,  marking  the  natural 
and  even  flow  of  his  thoughts,  are  of  the  simplest 
character;  and  yet  a  vigorously  practical  turn  of 
mind,  a  quick  susceptibility  of  influence,  and  a  large 
'  catholicity  of  spirit,  such  as  we  know  that  he  possessed, 
are  stamped  upon  every  page.  He  aims  throughout  at 
practical  exhortation,  not  at  systematic  exposition;  and 
his  words,  in  their  force  and  animation,  reflect  the 
simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate  nature  of  the  impulsive 
Simon  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Gospels.  Even  if  the 
external  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Epistle  had  been  less 
convincing,  the  arguments  on  which  its  authenticity  has 
been  questioned  by  a  few  modem  theologians  have  been 
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so  amply  refuted  as  to  establish  its  authorship  with 
completer  certainty. 

1.  It  is  not.  so  much  a  letter  as  a  treatise,  addressed 
to  Christians  in  general.  It  is  mainly  hortative,  and  its 
exhortations  are  founded  on  Christian  hope,  and  on  the 
effects  of  the  death  of  Christ.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
■scholastic  treatise,  but  rather  a  practical  address,  at 
once  conciliatory  in  tone  and  independent  in  character. 
It  may  with  equal  truth  be  called  Pauline  and  Judseo- 
Christian.  It  is  Judoeo-Christian  in  its  sympathies, 
yet  'without  any  Judaic  bitterness.  It  is  Pauline  in  its 
expressions,  yet  with  no  polemic  purpose.  In  both 
respects  it  accords  with  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  the  great  Apostle.  It  is  completely  silent  about  the 
Law,  and  enters  into  none  of  the  once  vehement  con¬ 
troversies  about  the  relation  of  the  Law  to  the  Gospel 
or  of  Paitlx  to  Works.  There  is  no  predetermined 
attempt  to  reconcile  opposing  parties,  but  all  party 
watchwords  are  either  impartially  omitted,  or  are 
stripped  of  their  sterner  antitheses.1 

2.  One  proof  that  it  was  written  by  St.  Peter  results 
from  the  natural  way'  in  which  we  can  trace  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  most  prominent  events  which  occurred 
during  his  association  with  his  Lord.2  He  does  not 
mention  them :  he  does  not  even  in  any  marked  way 
refer  to  them ;  and  yet  we  find  in  verse  after  verse 
the  indication  of  subtle  reminiscences  such  as  must  have 
lingered  in  the  mind  of  St.  Peter.  Christ  had  said 

1  See  Scliwegler,  Nachap.  Zeitalt.  ii.  22;  Pfleiderer,  Faulinism.  ii. 
150,  E.  T. 

2  Matt.  xvi.  18  ;  1  Pet,  ii.  4-8.  This  peculiarity  of  tlie  Epistle  lias 
been  worked  out  and  illustrated  by  no  one  so  fully  or  with  such  delicate 
insight  as  by  Dean  Plumptre  in  his  edition  of  the  Epistle  in  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Bible  for  schools,  p.  13,  seq. 
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to  him,'  “Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  will  I  build 
my  Church,”  and  he  speaks  of  Christ  as  “  a  rock,” 
the  corner-stone  of  a  spiritual  house,  and  of  Chris¬ 
tians  as  living  stones  built  into  it.  Christ  had  sternly 
reproved  him  when  he  made  himself  a  stumbling- 
block,  and  he  sees  how  perilous  it  is  to  turn  the  Lord’s 
will  into  a  rock  of  offence,1  using  the  two  very7  words 
which  lie  at  the  heart  of  those  two  consecutive  moments 
which  had  been  the  crisis  of  his  life.2  When  he  had 
rashly  pledged  his  Master  to  pay  the  Temple  didrachm, 
our  Lord  had  indeed  accepted  the  obligation,  but  at  the 
same  time  had  taught  him  that  the  children  were  free ; 
and  St.  Peter  here  teaches  the  Churches  that,  though 
free,  they  were  still  to  submit  for  the  Lord’s  sake  to 
every  human  ordinance.3  Bound  by  the  quantitative 
conceptions  of  Jewish  formalism,  he  had  once  asked 
whether  he  was  to  forgive  his  brother  up  to  seven  times, 
and  had  been  told  that  he  was  to  forgive  him  up  to 
seventy  times  seven ;  and  he  has  so  well  learnt  the 
•  lesson  as  to  tell  his  converts  that  “  Love  shall  cover  the 
multitude  of  sins.”  4  In  answer  to  his  too  unspiritual 
question,  “'what  reward  the  Apostles  should  have  for 
having  forsaken  all  to  follow  Christ,”  he  had  heard  the 
promise  that  they  should  sit  on  thrones;  and  through¬ 
out  this  Epistle  his  thoughts  are  full  of  the  future  glory 
and  of  its  “amaranthine  crown.”5  He  had  heard  Jesus 
compare  the  “  days  of  Noah  ”  to  the  days  of  the  Son  of 
-Man,0  and  his  thoughts  dwell  so  earnestly  upon  the  com¬ 
parison  that  he  uses  the  expression  in  a  way  which 

1  lPot.ii.8,  ‘tr&rpa  <rrcav5(t\ou. 

2  Matt.  xvi.  18,  tj)  ;  23,  ««.»»  n«v  ,1 

3  Matt.  xvii.  24 — 27;  1  Pet.  ii.  13-16. 

4  Matt.xvui.22;  1  Pot.  iv.  8. 

‘  Matt,  xix.  28 ;  I  Pot.  i.  5,  v.  4, 


o  Malt,  xxiv  37. 
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unintentionally  limits  the  fulness  of  his  revelation.1  He 
had  seen  his  Lord  strip  off  His  upper  garment  and  tie  a 
towel  round  His  waist,  when,  with  marvellous  self-abase¬ 
ment,  he  stooped  to  wash  His  Disciples’  feet ; 2  hence, 
when  he  wishes  to  impress  the  lesson  of  humility,  he  is 
led  insensibly  to  the  intensely  picturesque  expression 
that  they  should  “  tie  on  humility  like  a  dress  fastened 
with  knots.”3  Perhaps,  too,  from  that  washing,  and 
the  solemn  lessons  to  which  it  led,  he  gained  his 
insight  into  the  true  meaning  of  Baptism,  as  being  not 
the  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  inter¬ 
course  of  a  good  conscience  with  its  God.4  At  a 
very  solemn  moment  of  his  life  Christ  had  told  him 
that  Satan  had  desired  to  have  him  and  the  other 
Apostles,  that  he  might  sift  them  as  wheat,5  and  he 
warns  the  Church  of  the  prowling  activity  and  power  of 
the  Devil,  using  respecting  him  the  word  “  adversary  ” 
(dimSt/co?),  which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Epistles,  but 
more  than  once  in  the  sayings  of  the  Lord.6  Again  and 
again  on  the  last  evening  of  the  life  of  Christ  he  had 
been  bidden  to  watch  and  pray,  and  had  fallen  because 
he  had  not  done  so  ;  and  watchfulness  is  a  lesson  on 
■which  he  most  earnestly  insists.7  He  had  been  one  ot 
the  few  faithful  eye-witnesses  of  the  buffets  and  weals 

1  Compare  1  Pet.  iii.  20  with  iv.  6. 

John  xiii.  1—6.  3  1  Pet.  v.  6,  iyKorftivacBe. 

1  1  Pet.  iii,  21.  Por  the  “  answer  ”  of  the  A.  V.  the  Revised  Version 
suggests  “interrogation,”  “appeal,”  “inquiry,’  v.  infra,  p.  13S.  The 

further,  ’  hut  the  substantive  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Hew 

5  Luke  xxii.  31.  Here  the  common  danger  of  the  Apostles,  “  Satan 
has  desired  to  have  yon  (^Ss),  ...  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee  (<gQ,” 
is  restored  by  the  Revised  Version. 

6  1  Pet.  V.  8 ;  Matt.  v.  25  j  Luke  xii.  58,  xviii.  3. 

»  1  Pet.  v.  8,  seq. 
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xdflietetl’on  Christ  in  His  sufferings,  and  of  His  silence 
in  the  midst  of  reviling,  and  to  these  striking  circum¬ 
stances  he  makes  a  very  special  reference.1  He  had 
seen  the  Cross  uplifted  from  tire  ground  with  its  awful 
burden,  and  respecting  that  Cross  he  uses  a  very  peculiar 
expression.2  He  had  heard  Jesus  warn  Thomas  of  the 
'-blessedness  of  those  who  having  not  seen  yet  believed, 
and  he  quotes  almost  the  very  words.3  He  had  been 
thrice  exhorted  to  tend  and  feed  Christ’s  sheep,  and  the 
pastoral  image  is  prominent  in  his  mind  and  exhorta¬ 
tions.4  Lastly,  he  had  been  specially  bidden  when  con¬ 
verted  to  strengthen  his  brethren,  and  this  from  first  to 
last  is  the  avowed  object  of  his  present  letter.3 

3.  Again  we  recognise  the  true  St.  Peter  by  the 
extreme  vividness  of  his  expressions.  It  lias  been  a 
unanimous  tradition  in  the  Church  that  the  minute 
details  recorded  by  St.  Mark  are  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
wrote  from  information  given  him  by  St.  Peter.  Pictu¬ 
resqueness  is  as  evidently  a  characteristic  of  the  mind  of 
St.  Peter  as  it  is  of  the  mind  of  St.  Mark.  In  St.  Mark 
it  is  shown  by  touches  of  graphic  description,  in  St. 
Peter  by  words  which  are  condensed  metaphors.6 

4.  Such  is  the  close  analogy  between  the  thoughts 
and  expressions  of  the  Epistle  and  those  which  the  Gospel 
story  of  the  writer  would  have  led  us  to  expect.  Nor 
is  the  resemblance  between  the  speeches  of  the  St.  Peter 
of  the  Acts  and  the  style  of  the  St.  Peter  of  the  Epistle 
-less  striking.  As  in  the  Acts  so  in  the  Epistle,  he  refers 

1  1  Pet.  il.  20,  KoToatpi^iflovoi ;  23,  owe  aoreAoeSelpa  ;  2  1,  00  TW  [ee&Aeolee  etiiTov. 

1  Pet.  ii.  24,  farfioeyece r  Ir  erec/ean  M  ri  (vAoo.  V.  infra,  p.  128. 

{A*e  1  Pet.  i.  S.  *  1  Pet.  ii.  25,  v.  2.  ‘1  Pet.  v.  12. 

IPet.  ii.  2,  “guileless,  unadulterated  milk;”  iv.  4,  “outpouring” 
(excess  of  riot) ;  iv.  15,  “  othor-people’s-biskop  ”  (busybody  in  other  men’s 
matters). 
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to  Isaiah’s  metaphor  of  the  rejected  corner-stone;1  in 
both  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  prominent;2 
in  both  he  speaks  of  the  Cross  as  “the  tree”;3  in 
both  he  dwells  on  the  position  of  the  Apostles  as  “  wit¬ 
nesses;”4  in  both  he  puts  forward  the  death  of  Christ 
as  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  ;5  in  both  the  Resurrection 
is  made  the  main  ground  of  faith  and  hope ; 6  in  both 
we  find  special  mention  of  God  as  the  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead  {'  in  both  the  exhortation  to  repentance  is  based  on 
the  fact  of  man’s  redemption ; 3  lastly,  in  both,  as  a  matter 
of  style,  there  is  a  prevalence  of  simple  relatival  con¬ 
nexions,  and  as  a  matter  of  doctrine  there  is  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  God  as  one  who  has  no  respect  for  persons.3 

5.  Is  it  not,  further,  a  very  remarkable  circumstance 
that  in  the  Acts  St.  Peter,  in  one  of  his  outbursts  of 
impetuous  boldness,  ventures  to  call  the  Law  “  a  yoke 
which  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  were  strong  enough 
to  bear  and  in  the  Epistle — though  he  was  a  Jew, 
though  he  was  closely  allied  to  St.  James  in  many  of 
his  sympathies,  though  he  strongly  felt  the  influence 
of  the  Pharisaic  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  though  he 
borrows  the  symbols  of  the  theocracy  to  a  marked 
extent Jt> — does  not  so  much  as  once  mention  or  allude 
to  the  Mosaic  Law  at  all?  Even  if  any  of  these 
peculiarities  standing  alone  could  be  regarded  as  acci¬ 
dental,  their  aggregate  force  is  very  considerable  ;  nor 
do  we  think  it  possible  that  a  forger — even  if  a  forger 

1  1  Pot,  ii.  7  ;  Acts  iv.  11.  2  1  Pet.  i.  12 ;  Acts  v.  32. 

3  1  Pet,  ii.  24  ;  Acts  v.  30,  x.  39. 

*  1  Pet.  i.  8,  v.  1 ;  Acts  ii.  32,  iii.  15,  x.  41. 

3  1  Pet,  i.  10  ;  Acts  iii.  18,  x.  43. 

6  1  Pet.  i.  3,  4,  21,  iii.  21 ;  Acts  ii.  32—36,  iii.  15,  iv.  10.  x.  40. 

t  1  Pet,  iv.  5  ;  Acts  x.  42. 

8  1  Pet,  ii.  24 ;  Acts  iii.  19—26.  5  1  Pet,  i.  17  ;  Acts  x. 

10  1  Pet.  i.  2  (“  sprinkling  18—20,  ii.  9,  10  (Ex.  xix.  5,  6), 
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cbul^oiliErwise  have  produced  such  an  epistle  as  this 
— -‘could  have  combined  in  one  short  composition  so 
many  instances  of  subtle  verisimilitude?1 

6.  A  very  remarkable  feature  of  the  Epistle,  and  one 
which  must  have  great  prominence  in  leading  us  to  a 
conclusion  about  its  date,  characteristics,  and  object, 
is  the  extent  to  which  the  writer  has  felt  the  influence 
both  of  St.  James  and  of  St.  Paul.2  No  one  can 


1  To  tlieso  might  be  added  1  Pet.  i.  13  (“  girding  up  the  loins  of  your 
mind”):  compared  with  Luke  xii.  35 ;  i.  12,  “  to  stoop  and  look  ”  (wapaKi/^ai) ; 
compared  with  Luke  xxiv.  12 ;  ii.  15,  “  to  put  to  silence  ”  ((pifiow),  com¬ 
pared  with  Luke  iv.  35 ;  and  the  use  of  the  word  moMis  (ii.  18),  as 
compared  with  his  use  of  the  same  word  in  his  recorded  speech  (Acts  ii.  40). 

2  I  pass  over  as  very  possibly  accidental  and  independent  the  few  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  language  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  (of.  1  Pet. 
ii.  19,  22  with'l  John  i.  7,  iii.  3,  iv.  11,  and  1  Pet.  ii.  9  with  Rev.  i.  6) ;  nor 
do  I  think  that  much  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  few  coincidences 
between  1  Pet.  and  Hebrews  (e.g„  1  Pet.  i.  2  and  Heb.  ix.  13 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  2 
and  Heb.  v.  12,  etc.).  I  regard  the  attempt  of  Weiss,  in  his  elaborate 
Petrimsohe  Lehrbegriff,  to  prove  the  early  date  of  the  Epistle,  and  the 
indebtedness  of  St.  Paul  to  its  expressions,  as  misleading  and  untenable, 
if  not  as  "  altogether  futile  ”  (Pfleiderer,  Panlinism.  ii.  150).  He  has 
found  very  few  followers  in  his  opinion.  The  resemblances  are  mainly  to 

J  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Ephesians  : — 

1  Pet.  i.  1  Eph.  i.  4 — 7 


1  Pet.  v.  5  Eph.  v.  21 

The  chief  resemblances  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  James  will  be  found 
in  the  following  passages — 
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compare  the  number  and  peculiarity  of  the  identical 
expressions  adduced  in  the  note,  without  the  conviction 
that  they  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of 
the  earlier  writers  on  the  later.  At  this  epoch,  both 
among  Jews  and  Christians,  there  was  a  free  adaptation 
of  phraseology  which  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
common  possession.  That  St.  Peter  has  here  been  the 
conscious  or  unconscious  borrower  may  be  regarded  as 
certain,  alike  on  chronological  and  on  psychological 
considerations.  If  the  Epistle  was  written  from  Borne, 
we  see  the  strongest  reasons  to  conclude  that  it  was 
written  later  than  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and 
therefore  after  the  death  of  St.  James.  The  manner  in 
which  St.  Peter  writes  shows  that  he  is  often  accepting 
the  phraseology  of  others,  but  infusing  into  their  lan¬ 
guage  a  somewhat  different  shade  of  meaning.  When 
we  consider  the  extreme  plasticity  of  St.  Peter’s  nature, 
the  emotional  impressiveness  and  impetuous  receptivity 
which  characterise  his  recorded  acts  ;  when  we  remember, 
too,  that  it  was  his  habit  to  approach  all  subjects  on 
the  practical  and  not  on  the  speculative  side,  and  to 
think  the  less  of  distinctions  in  the  form  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  common  faith,  because  his  mind  was  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  that  glorious  Hope  of  which  he 
is  pre-eminently  the  Apostle, — we  find  an  additional 
reason  for  accepting  the  Epistle  as  genuine.  We  see 
in  it  the  simple,  unsystematic,  practical  synthesis  of  the 
complementary — but  not  contradictory — truths  insisted 
on  alike  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  James.  St.  Peter  dwells 

Tie  supposed  parallels  between  the  Epistle  and  those  to  Timothy  and 
Titus  are  not  real  parallels,  but  arise  from  similarity  of  subject  (1  Pet.  iii. 
1.  t.  1,  seq.).  There  is  nothing  in  these  similarities  to  discredit  the 
authenticity  of  the  Epistle,  and  the  absence  of  Johaanine  phrases  is  another 
proof  of  its  antiquity. 
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more,  exel usi  vely  than  St.  Paul  on  moral  duties ;  he  leans 
more  immediately  than  St.  James  on  Gospel  truths. 

7.  There  is  no  material  difficulty  in  his  acquaintance 
with  these  writings  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries. 
Among  the  small  Christian  communities  the  letters  of 
the  Apostles  were  eagerly  distributed.  .  The  Judaists 
would  have  been  sure  to  supply  St.  Peter  with  the 
letter  of  the  saintly  Bishop  of  Jerusalem ;  and  such 
companions  as  Mark  and  Silvanus,  both  of  whom  had 
lived  in  intimate  relationship  with  St.  Paul,  and  of  whom 
the  former  had  been  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Cplossians,  could  not  have  failed  to  bring  to  St: 
Peter’s  knowledge  the  sublimest  and  most  heavenly  of 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The  antagonism  in  which  St. 
James  and  St.  Paul  had  been  arrayed  by  their  hasty 
followers  would  have  acted  with  St.  Peter  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  reason  for  using  indiscriminately  the  language  of 
them  both.  It  was  time  that  the  bitterness  of  contro¬ 
versies  should  cease,  now  that  the  Church  was  passing 
,  through  the  fiery  storm  of  its  first  systematic  persecu¬ 
tion.  It  was  time  that  the  petty  differences  within  the 
fold  should  be  forgotten  when  the  howling  wolves  were 
leaping  into  its  enclosure  from  without.  The  suffering 
Christians  needed  no  impassioned  arguments  or  eager 
dialectics ;  they  mainly  needed  to  be  taught  the  blessed 
lessons  of  resignation  and  of  hope.  These  are  the  key¬ 
notes  of  St.1  Peter’s  Epistle.1  As  they  stood  defenceless 
before  their  enemies,  he  points  them  to  the  patient  and 
speechless  anguish  of  the  Lamb  of  God.3  Patient  en¬ 
durance  in  the  present  would  enable  them  to  set  an 

1  Resignation,  1  Pet.  i.  6,  ii.  13—25,  iii.  I,  9 — 12,  17,  18,  iv.  1 — t, 
v,  6;  Mope,  1  Pet.  i.  4, 12, 13,  iv.  6,  7,  v.  1,  4,  6,  10, 11. 

»  1  Pet.  i.  19,  ii.  22-25. 
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example  even  to  their  enemies  ;  the  hope  of  the  future 
would  change  their  very  sorrows  into  exultant  triumph.1 
In  the  great  battle  which  had  been  set  in  array  against 
them,  Hope  should  be  their  helmet  and  Innocence  their 
shield.2 

8.  And  yet  in  teaching  to  his  readers  these  blessed 
lessons  St.  Peter  by  no  means  loses  his  own  originality. 
The  distinctions  between  the  three  Apostles — distinc¬ 
tions  between  their  methods  rather  than  their  views 
— may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  They  become  salient  when 
we  observe  that  whereas  St.  James  barely  alludes  to 
a  single  event  in  the  life  of  Christ,  St.  Peter  makes 
every  truth  and  exhortation  hinge  on  His  example. 
His  sufferings,  His  Cross,  His  Resurrection,  and  His 
exaltation ; 3  and  that  whereas  St.  Peter  is  greatly 
indebted  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  yet  makes 
no  use  of  St.  Paul’s  central  doctrine  of  Justification 
by  Faith.  Thus  even  when  he  is  influenced  by  his 
predecessor’s  phraseology,  he  is  occupied  with  some¬ 
what  different  conceptions.  The  two  Apostles  hold, 
indeed,  the  same  truths,  but,  to  the  eternal  advantage 
of  the  Church,  they  express  them  differently.  An¬ 
tagonism  between  them  there  was  none  ;  but  they  were 
mutually  independent.  The  originality  of  St.  Peter  is 
not  only  demonstrated  by  the  sixty  isolated  expressions 
{hap ax  legomena )  of  his  short  Epistle,  but  also  by  his 
modification  of  many  of  St.  Paul’s  thoughts  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  his  own  immediate  spiritual  gift.  That 
gift  was  the  ^apur/m  Kv^epvrja-eoK — that  power  of  adminis¬ 
trative  wisdom  which  made  his  example  so  valuable 

1  Joy ,  1  Pet,  i.  6,  8,  iv.  13,  14. 

3  Innocence ,  1  Pet.  i.  13-16,  22,  ii.  1,  2,  11, 12,  iii.  13, 15,  21,  iv.  15. 

3  1  Pet.  i.  3,  7, 13,  iii.  22,  iv.  11, 13. 
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t'o'-Hlte  .Infant  Church..  It  was  worthy  of  his  high 
position  and  authority  to  express  the  common  practical 
consciousness  of  the  Christian  Church  in  a  form  which 
avoided  party  disagreements.  The  views  of  St.  Paul  are 
presented  by  St.  Peter  in  their  every-day  hearing  rather 
than  in  their  spiritual  depths;  and  in  their  moral, 
rather  than  their  mystical  significance.  St.  Peter  adopts 
the  views  of  his  great  brother  Apostles,  but  he  clothes 
them  in  simpler  and  in  conciliatory  terms.1  And  if 
these  phenomena,  from  their  very  delicacy,  constitute 
an  almost  irresistible  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Epistle,  how  decisive  is  the  evidence  which  they  furnish 
that  there  was  none  of  that  deadly  opposition  between 
the  adherents  of  Kephas  and  of  Paul  which  has  been 
assumed  as  the  true  key  to  the  Apostolic  history  !  How 
certain  is  it  that  “  the  wretched  caricature  of  an 
Apostle,  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  which  struts 
and  fumes  through  those  Ebionite  romances,  would  not 
have  been  likely  to  write  with  thoughts  and  phrases 
essentially  Pauline  flowing  from  his  pen  at  every 
turn.” 2 

9.  It  is  important  and  interesting  to  illustrate 
still  more  fully  this  indebted  yet  independent  altitude  of 
the  Apostle ;  this  tone  at  once  receptive  and  original, 
at  once  firm  and  conciliatory,  by  which  he  was  so  ad¬ 
mirably  qualified  to  be  the  Apostle  of  Catholicity.3 

i.  We  see  it  at  once  in  the  language  which  he  uses 
'about  Redemption.  St.  Peter,  of  course,  held,  as 
definitely  as  St.  Paul,  that  “Christ  suffered  for  sin, 

'  1  Pet.  i.  12,  25,  v.  12  (comp.  1  Cor.  xr.  1). 

2  Plumptro,  81.  Peter,  p.  72. 

3  Weiss’s  Lehrbegriff  ie  entirely  vitiated  by  liis  capricious  effort 
to  make  out  that  St.  Peter  was  the  original  author  of  tho  thoughts  which 
he  adopted  from  others. 
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once  for  all,  the  just  on  behalf  of  the  unjust;”1  that 
"  He  BLimself,  in  His  own  body,  took  up  our  sins  on  to 
the  cross;”2  that  wc  were  “  ransomed  with  the  precious 
blood  as  of  a  lamb  blameless  and  spotless,  even  of  Christ.”3 
But  divine  truth  is  many-sided  and  infinite;  and 
whereas  St.  Paul  mainly  dwells  on  the  death  of  Christ 
as  delivering  us  from  the  Law,  and  from  the  curse  of 
the  Law,  and  from  a  state  of  guilt,  St.  Peter  speaks  of 
it  mainly  as  a  liberation  from  actual  immorality;4 *  a 
ransom  from  an  empty,  traditional,  earthly  mode  of 
life ; 6  a  means  of  abandoning  sins  and  living  to 
righteousness : — and  these  are  to  him  the  consequences 
which  are  specially  involved  in  that  more  general-  con¬ 
ception  that  Christ  died  “  to  lead  us  to  God.”6  And 
besides  this  different  aspect  of  the  object  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  the  means  by  which  that  object  is  effected  are 
also  contemplated  from  a  different  point  of  view.  In 
St.  Paul’s  theology  the  Christian  so  closely  partakes  in 
the  death  of  Christ  that,  by  that  death,  the  flesh — the 
carnal  principle  of  all  sin — is  slain  within  him  ;7  the  old 
man  is  crucified  with  Christ,  and  the  new  man,  the 
hidden  man  of  the  heart,  the  spiritual  nature,  lives  the 
life  of  Christ  by  mystical  union  with  Him.  Now,  St. 

1  1  Pet.  iii.  18,  irepl  hpapniav  .  .  .  uTrep  b.blnwv. 

!  1  Pet.  ii.  24 ;  on  this  difficult  verse,  vide  infra,  p.  161. 

3  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19. 

4  1  Pet.  i.  18,  T7)S  futralas  ava(TTpo<t>ys  irarpoirapo Sd-roo. 

s  1  Pet.  ii.  24,  i ha  THUS  apaprlais  aToyeripevoi  T$  Sutaiocriry  tfiawfeev. 
Mark  alike  the  resemblance  to,  and  the  difference  from,  the  words  of  the 
discourse  which  the  Apostlo  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  St,  Paul  at  a 
moment  of  deep  personal  humiliation  (Gal,  ii.  19,  20),  “  for  I,  through  the 
Law,  died  unto  the  Law  that  I  might  live  unto  God.  I  hare  been 
crucified  with  Christ;  yet  I  live. ”  We  have  in  St.  Peter  the  essentia! 
Pauline  thought  without  the  intensity  of  the  Pauline  expression. 

•  1  Pet.  iii.  18 ;  ef.  Rom.  r.  2 ;  Eph.  ii.  18 ;  Heb.  x.  19. 

r  Rom.  vi.  12—14,  viii.  3  ;  Gal.  v.  24;  2  Cor.  v.  14. 
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Pete?  uses  expressions  which  at  once  remind  ns  of 
those  used  by  St.  Paul,  hut  he  uses  them  with  a 
different  scope.  He  too  speaks  of  “  a  communion  with 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,”1  but  it  is  only  in  the  literal 
sense  of  suffering ; 2  and  he  never  distinctly  touches  on 
(though  he  may  doubtless  assume  and  pre-suppose)  the 
mystery  of  the  Christian’s  identity  with,  incorporation 
with,  the  life  and  death  of  the  Saviour.  Christ’s 
sufferings  are  set  forth  as  producing  their  effect  by  the 
moral  power  of  example,  so  that  His  life  of  suffering 
and  obedience  is  as  the  copy  over  which  we  are  to  write, 
the  track  in  which  we  are  to  walk ;  and  so  we  are  to  be 
released  from  sin  by  the  imitation  of  Christ.3  “  He 
that  hath  died,”  says  St.  Paul,  “hath  been  justified 
from  sin,”4  meaning  by  this  that  he  who  by  baptism 
(vi.  4)  has  been  buried  with  Christ  into  His  death,  has 
also  by  baptism  risen  with  Him  into  a  new  life  of  com¬ 
munion,  in  which  God’s  righteousness  has  become  man’s 
justification.  St.  Paul  means,  in  fact,  all  the  deep 
truth'  which  he  sets  forth  mystically  in  Eom.  vi.  1 — 15, 
and  which  he  explains  through  the  remainder  of  that 
chapter  by  more  popular  metaphors.  Now,  St.  Peter, 
in  words  which  are  doubtless  an  echo  of  St.  Paul’s 
language,  says  that  “  he  who  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh 
hath  ceased  from  sin;”6  but  the  practical  intellect  of 
St.  Peter  had  no  resemblance  to  the  deeper  genius  of  St. 
Paul,  and  the  meaning  of  his  words,  as  developed  in  the 
following  verses,  is  simply  the  truth  that  the  suffering 

1  1  Pet.  iv.  IS. 

5  As  m  Rom.  viii.  13. 

3  Sea  Rom.  vi.  1  ;  1  Petor  ii.  21,  Xpurrbs  crraOe v  Mp  tymr, 
LiTohi/xTrdPM’  faoypajtfibv  Vm  &/:oAov0ijjnjT€  tois  Xxvcvtv  airov,  with  tllG  context 
of  tlieso  passages. 

4  3&om.  vi.  7.  ‘X  Pot.  iv.  3. 
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life  of  the  Christian  has  in  it  all  the  blessedness  of 
trial ;  and  that,  just  as  the  luxury  and  surfeit  of  heathen 
life  (verse  3)  is  essentially  a  state  of  sin,  so  the  trials 
borne  by  the  Christian  warrior  who  is  armed  with  the 
mind  of  Christ,  naturally  put  an  end  to  the  seductiveness 
of  sin.  St.  Paul  dwells  most  on  deliverance  from  guilt, 
St.  Peter  on  deliverance  from  sin.  With  St.  Paul  the 
death  of  Christ  is  the  means  of  expiation ;  with  St. 
Peter  it  is  more  prominently  a  motive  of  amendment. 
St.  Paul,  in  Rom.  vi.  1 — 15,  writes  like  a  profound 
theologian.  St.  Peter,  in  iv.  1 — 4,  is  using  the  simpler 
language  of  a  practical  Christian.  The  union  between 
the  Christian  and  the  death  of  Christ,  in  St.  Paul  is  an 
inner  union.  In  St.  Peter  the  connexion  is  more  out¬ 
ward — a  connexion  which  rather  invites  our  obedience 
than  modifies  our  inmost  nature.1 

ii.  We  shall  see  similar  differences  in  the  use  of 
other  words.  Faith,  for  instance,  is  a  prominent  word 
with  St.  Peter,2  but  neither  he  nor  any  other  writer  of 
the  New  Testament  uses  it  in  that  unique  and  trans¬ 
cendent  sense  which  is  peculiar  to  St.  Paul.  With  St. 
Paul,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  comes  to  mean  an 
absolute  oneness  with  Christ.3  St.  Peter,  like  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  like  St.  Clement, 
uses  it  as  “the  substance  of  things  which  are  hoped 
for — the  conviction  of  unseen  realities.”4  It  is,  in  fact, 
“  a  confidence  in  the  promises  of  God.”5  It  is  hence 

1  See  Reuse,  Theol.  Chret.  ii.  300. 

1  1  Pet.  i.  5,  Ippoupoufitvov i  oia  vltrreas ;  7 ;  9 ,  rb  reKos  Trjs  TriVrews, 
awTtlfitau  i puxiv  ;  21  ;  V.  9,  (TTspeol  ti?  nltrre I. 

3  See  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Pawl ,  ii.  209.  eeq. 

4  i  Pet.  i.  8;  Heb.  xi.  1;  Clem.  Ep.  ad  Cor.  rsvi.,  xxrii. ;  Pfleiderer, 
PawUnism.  ii.  140. 

5  I  Pet.  i.  3, 13,  iii.  15. 
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•  liouylj-'nHicd  to  Hope.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
tlinimain.  object  of  faith  is  God's  redeeming  favour 
evidenced  by  Christ’s  death;1  in  St.  Peter  faith  is  mainly 
directed  to  the  future  salvation,  of  which  Christ’s 
resurrection  is  a  pledge,  and  to  which  His  sufferings  are 
a  means.  And  although  St.  Peter  dwells  so  much  on 
good  works,  that  “to  do  good”  (ar/adoiroiStv)  occurs  no  less 
than  nine  times  in  his  Epistle,2  yet  he  is  not  in  the 
least  endeavouring  to  prove  any  theory  of  Justification 
by  works,  but  simply  regards  good  works  as  St.  Paul 
does,  namely,  as  the  natural  issue  of  the  Christian 
calling.  Uor,  when  he  speaks  of  fear,  in  i.  17, 3  is  there 
intended  to  be  any  opposition  to  Rom.  viii.  15,4  any 
more  than  there  is  in  1  John  iv.  18. 5  The  “  fear”  spoken 
of  by  St.  Peter  is  only  a  fear  of  falling  away  from  grace. 
There  is  no  contradiction  between  the  Apostles,  but 
there  is  a  different  gleam  in  their  presentation  of  the 
“many-coloured  wisdom”6  of  God. 

iii.  Again,  we  see  a  difference  respecting  Regene¬ 
ration  and  Baptism,  and  here  once  more  St.  Peter’s 
view  is  predominantly  moral  and  general,  St.  Paul’s  is 
mystic  and  dogmatic.  Regeneration  with  St.  Paul 
means  a  new  creation,  the  beginning  of  a  life  which  is 
not  the  human  and  individual  life,  but  which  is  “  Christ 
in  us.’’  But  St.  Peter,  like  St.  James,  regards  this 
new  birth  as  produced  by  the  living  and  abiding  word 
of  God,  producing  the  purification  which  springs  from 
-obedience  to  the  truth,  and  having  as  its  objects  a 

1  Boon.  iv.  25. 

2  1  Pet.  ii.  14, 15,  20,  iii.  6, 11, 13, 16, 17,  iv.  19. 

“  “  Pass  the  time  of  yunr  sojourning  here  in  fear.” 

5  "  Ye  received  not  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear.” 

■  «  “  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear.” 
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living  hope  and  a  sincere  brotherly  love.1  And  whereas 
Baptism  is,  with  St.  Paul,  the  beginning  of  the  new 
birth,  and  the  communication  of  the  Spirit,  with  St.  Peter,, 
on  the  other  hand — whatever  may  be  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  difficult  expression  which  he  uses2— it  is  clear  that 
his  thoughts  are  mainly  fixed  on  the  moral  obligations 
which  enter  into  baptism  as  being  a  type  of  our  de¬ 
liverance  by  means  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

10.  But  while  St.  Peter  brings  down,  as  it  were, 
the  transcendental  divinity  of  St.  Paul  from  heaven 
to  earth — from  the  regions  of  a  sublime  theology  to 
those  of  practical  Christian  life — while  the  diversities 
of  gifts  imparted  by  the  same  Spirit  thus  meet  the 
individual  needs  of  every  Christian — while  the  con¬ 
templation  of  truth  from  many  different  points  of 

1  I  Pet.  i.  22,  23 ;  Jas.  i.  18. 

2  1  Pot.  iii.  21,  i-repd TTjpa  ay aSps  rvreiSiiaeas  eh  0ebv.  It  has  been  taken 

to  mean  (1)  "pledge,”  “  contract  ”  (a^aBiiv,  iveXvpou,  CEcum. ;  stipulatio, 
Luther),  as  Tertullian  calls  baptism  obligatio  fidei,  sponsio  salutis,  fidei 
pactio,  but  this  seems  only  to  be  a  later  Byzantine  meaning  of  the  word ; 
or  (2)  “  the  question  and  answer  of  baptism  ” — the  promise  to  renounce 
the  devil,  etc.,  and  so  to  keep  a.  good  conscience  (“  Anima nonlavatione sed 
responsione  sancitur,”  Tert.  de  JResurr.  Oarn.  48) — but  tirepdrrnua  cannot 
bear  this  sense ;  or  (3)  joining  i-rrepiirnpa  with  eh  Sets,  and  taking  the  phrase 
Znepurav  h  in  2  Kings  xi.  7  as  explaining  it — “  the  inquiry  after  God  of  a 
good  conscience ;  ”  or  (4)  “  request  to  God  for  o  good  onscience.”  Taking 
hrepdlr r,pa  in  this  its  natural  sense,  (the  sense  it  bears  in  the  only  passage 
of  the  LXX.  in  which  it  occurs,  vide  Dan.  iv.  14,)  I  believe  this  last  view 
to  be  correct;  but  if  eh  0ebr  be  taken  with  ervreibwns,  as  in  Acts  xxiv.  16, 
then  it  will  be  “  the  entreaty  for  a  good  conscience  towards  God.”  This, 
indeed,  may  seem  an  inadequate  explanation  of  the  saving  power  of  baptism, 
but  so  (at.  first  sight)  is  every  other  sense  which  the  words  will  at  all  bear ; 
and  when  we  remember  the  practical  and  non-mystical  character  of  the 
Apostle’s  mind,  much  of  the  difficulty  disappears,  and  the  entreaty 
involves  its  own  fulfilment.  [The  Revised  Version  renders  the  word 
“  interrogation,”  and  in  the  margin  suggests  the  alternatives  of  “  inquiry  ” 
or  “  appeal.”  Archbishop  Leighton  says,  “  The  word  intends  the  whole 
correspondence  of  the  conscience  with  God.  .  .  .  The  word  is  judicial, 

alluding  to  the  interrogation  used  in  law,  etc.”] 
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view -enables  us  to  understand  its  solidity  and  perfect- 
ness- — St.  Peter  has  one  doctrine  which  is  almost  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  which  is  inestimably  precious.  In  this 
he  not  only  ratifies  some  of  the  widest  hopes  which  it 
had  been  given  to  his  brother  Apostle,  if  not  to  reveal, 
at  least  to  intimate,  but  he  also  supplements  these 
hopes  by  the  new  aspect  of  a  much-disregarded,  and, 
indeed,  till  recent  times  half-forgotten,  article  of  the 
Christian  creed ; — I  mean  the  object  of  Christ’s  descent 
into  Hades.1  In  this  truth  is  involved  nothing  less  than 
the  extension  of  Christ’s  redeeming  work  to  the  dead 
who  died  before  His  coming.  Had  the  Epistle  contained 
nothing  else  but  this,  it  would  at  once  have  been  raised 
above  the  irreverent  charge  of  being  “  secondhand  and 
commonplace.”2  I  allude  of  course  to  the  famous  passage 
in  which  St.  Peter  tells  us  (iii.  19,  20)  that  “Christ 
died  for  sins  once  for  all  that  He  may  lead  us  to  God, 
slain  indeed  in  the  flesh  but  quickened  in  the  Spirit, 
in  which  also  Heioent  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison, 
once  disobedient,  when  the  long-suffering  of  God  ivas 
waiting ,s  in  the  days  of  Noah,  during  the  preparing  of 
the  ark,  by  entering  into  which  few,  that  is,  eight  souls, 
were  brought  safe  through  ivater.” 4  So  far  is  this  from 
being  a  casual  allusion,  that  St.  Peter  returns  to  it, 
as  though  with  the  object  of  making  its  meaning 

*  Minor  original  specialities  are  “  into  which  things  the  angels  desire 
to  look  ”  (i.  IS!) ;  Christ,  “  the  chief  Shepherd  "  (v.  4) ;  tho  presentat  ion  of 
Christ’s  sufferings  as  an  example  (ii.  21),  etc.  See  Davidson,  Introd.  i. 
423,  and  for  pecnliarities  of  phraseology,  id.  p.  433. 

2  Schwegler.  s  Leg.  stn-jsSexcro. 

4  In  my  Mercy  and  Judgment  (pp.  75 — 81)  I  havo  given  (with  original 
qnotations)  a  full  history  of  the  exegesis  of  this  passage  in  the  Christian 
Chnrch.  What  may  bo  called  the  mythological  inferences  from  it,  apart 
from  the  blessed  troth  which  it  generally  indicates,  may  bo  found  in  the 
Apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemns. 
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indisputably  plain.  When  he  speaks  of'the  perishing 
heathen  who  shall,  after  lives  of  sin  and  self-indulgence, 
give  account  to  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  he  says 
— "For,  for  this  cause  also,  even  to  the  dead  was  the  Gospel 
preached ;  ”  adding,  as  though  to  preclude  any  escape 
from  his  plain  meaning,  “  that  they  may  be  judged 
according  to  men  in  the  flesh,  but  may  live  according 
to  God  in  the  spirit.”  1  Pew  words  of  Scripture  have 
been  so  tortured  and  emptied  of  their  significance  as 
these.  In  other  passages  whole  theological  systems, 
whole  ecclesiastical  despotisms,  have  been  built  on  the 
abuse  of  a  metaphor,  on  the  translation  of  rhetoric  into 
logic,  on  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  which  will  not  in¬ 
terpret  words  by  the  universal  rules  of  literary  criticism  ; 
and  yet  every  effort  has  been  made  to  explain  away  the 
plain  meaning  of  this  passage.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  passages  of  Scripture,  and  it  involves  no  ambi¬ 
guity,  except  such  as  is  created  by  the  scholasticism  of  a 
prejudiced  theology.  It  stands  almost  alone  in  Scripture, 
not  indeed  in  the  gleam  of  light  which  it  throws  across 
the  awful  darkness  of  the  destiny  of  sin,  but  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  reveals  to  us  the  source  from  which 
that  gleam  of  light  has  been  derived.  Por  if  language 
have  any  meaning,  this  language  means  that  Christ, 
when  His  Spirit  descended  into  the  lower  world,  pro¬ 
claimed  the  message  of  salvation  to  the  once  impenitent 
dead.  In  the  first  indeed  of  the  two  allusions  to  this 
truth  the  preaching  is  formally  limited  to  those  who 
had  died  in  the  Deluge.  This  is  due  to  two  causes. 
St.  Peter’s  mind  is  full  of  the  Deluge  as  a  type 
of  the  world’s  lustration,  first  by  death  and  then  by 
deliverance,  just  as  baptism  is  a  type  of  death  unto  sin 
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aad  the  new  life  nnto  righteousness.  Also  he  is  thinking 
of  Christ’s  comparison  of  the  days  of  Noah  to  the  days 
of  the  Son  of  Man.  But  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  antediluvian  sinners,  conspicuous  as  they  were 
for  their  wickedness,  were  the  only  ones  of  all  the  dead 
who  were  singled  out  to  receive  the  message  of 
deliverance.  That  restricted  application  is  excluded 
by  the  second  passage.  There  the  Apostle  shows  that 
he  had  only  referred  to  those  who  perished  in  the 
Deluge  as  striking  representatives  of  a  world  of  sinners, 
judged  as  regards  men  in  the  flesh,  but  living  as 
regards  God  in  the  spirit.  For,  in  referring  to  the 
judgment  which  awaits  the  heathen ,  he  attempers  the 
awful  thought  of  their  iniquities  and  of  the  future  retri¬ 
bution  which  awaited  them  by  saying  that,  with  a  view 
to  this  very  state  of  things  («?  tovto)  the  Gospel  was 
preached  to  the  dead ; — in  order  that,  however  terrible 
might  be  the  judgments  which  would  befall  their  human 
nature,  the  hope  of  some  spiritual  share  in  the  divine  life 
might  not  be  for  ever  excluded  at  the  moment  of  death. 
Of  the  effects  of  the  preaching  nothing  is  said.  There  is 
no  dogma  either  of  universalism  or  of  conditional  immor¬ 
tality.  All  details,  as  in  the  entire  eschatology  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  are  left  dim  and  indefinite;  but  no  honest  man 
who  goes  to  Holy  Scripture  to  seek  for  truth,  instead  of 
going  to  try  and  find  whatever  errors  he  may  bring  to 
it  as  a  part  of  his  theological  belief,  can  possibly  deny 
.that  there  is  ground  here  to  mitigate  that  element  of 
the  popular  teaching  of  Christendom  against  which 
many  of  the  greatest  saints  and  theologians  have 
raised  their  voices.1  That  teaching  rests  with  the 
deadliest  weight  on  all  who  have  sufficient  imagination 
1  See  Mercy  and  Judgment,  pp.  16 — 57. 
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to  realise  the  meaning  of  the  phrases  'in  which  they 
indulge,  and  sufficient  heart  to  feel  their  awful¬ 
ness.  If  Christ  preached  to  dead  men  who  were 
once  disobedient,  then  Scripture  shows  us  that  the 
moment  of  death  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  final 
and  hopeless  torment  for  every  sinful  soul.  Of  all  the 
blunt  weapons  of  ignorant  controversy  employed  against 
those  to  whom  has  been  revealed  the  possibility  of  a 
larger  hope  than  is  left  to  mankind  by  Augustine  or  by 
Calvin,  the  bluntest  is  the  charge  that  such  a  hope 
renders  null  the  necessity  for  the  work  of  Christ !  As  if 
it  were  not  this  very  hope  which  gives  to  the  love  of 
Christ  its  mightiest  effectiveness !  "We  thus  rescue  the 
work  of  redemption  from  the  appearance  of  having 
failed  to  achieve  its  end  for  the  vast  majority  of 
those  for  whom  Christ  died.  By  accepting  the  light 
thus  thrown  upon  “  the  descent  into  Hell,”  we  extend  to 
those  of  the  dead  who  have  not  finally  hardened  them¬ 
selves  against  it  the  blessedness  of  Christ’s  atoning 
work.  We  thus  complete  the  divine,  all-comprehending 
circuit  of  God’s  universal  grace !  In  these  passages, 
as  has  been  truly  said,  “  we  may  see  an  expansive  para¬ 
phrase  and  exuberant  variation  of  the  original  Pauline 
theme  of  the  universalism  of  the  evangelic  embassage 
of  Christ  and  of  His  sovereignty  over  the  world ;  and 
especially  of  the  passage  in  the  Philippians,1  where  all 
they  that  are  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the 
earth,  are  enumerated  as  classes  of  the  subjects  of  the 
exalted  Redeemer.” 

But  alas !  human  perversity  has  darkened  the 
very  heavens  by  looking  at  them  through  the  medium 
of  its  own  preconceptions  ;  and  the  clear  light  of 
1  Phil.  ii.  9, 11. 
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revelation  has  streamed  in  vain  upon  the  awfulness 
of  the  future.  The  attempts  to  make  the  descent  of 
Jesus  into  Hades  a  visit  merely  to  liberate  the  holy 
patriarchs,  or  to  strike  terror  into  the  evil  spirits,  are 
the  unworthy  inventions  of  dogmatic  embarrassment. 
The  interpretation  of  Christ’s  “  preaching  ”  as  only  a 
preaching  of  damnation1  is  one  of  the  most  melan¬ 
choly  specimens  of  theological  hardness  trying  to  blot 
out  the  hope  of  God’s  mercy  from  the  world  beyond  the 
grave.  “  It  was,”  as  Reuss  says,  “  far  better  than  all 
that :  it  was  for  the  living  a  new  manifestation  of  the 
inexhaustible  grace  of  God;  for  the  dead  a  supreme 
opportunity  for  casting  themselves  into  the  arms  of  His 
mercy  ;  and  finally,  for  Christian  theologians,  so  skilful 
in  torturing  the  letter,  and  so  blind  at  seizing  the  spirit, 
it  might  have  been  the  germ  of  a  sublime  and  fruitful 
conception,  if  instead  of  compressing  more  and  more 
the  circle  of  life  and  light  by  their  formula  and  their 
anathemas,  they  would  have  learnt  from  the  teaching  of 
the  Apostle  that  this  circle  is  illimitable,  and  that  the 
life-giving  rays  which  stream  from  its  centre  can  pene¬ 
trate  even  the  most  distant  sphere  of  the  world  of 
spirits.” 


Having  thus  seen  the  authenticity,  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  we 
may  proceed  to  ask.  What  was  its  object  ?  Clearly 
"it  was  not  meant  as  a  system  of  theology.  Some  have 
supposed  that  its  scope  was  direclly  conciliatory — that 
by  borrowing  alike  from  St.  Paul  and  St.  James,  and 

1  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  the  N.  T.  injptWw  has  no  such  meaning’, 
and  the  parallel  passage,  iv.  6,  has  e&jjyycAiffeij.  See  Clem,  Ales,  Strom. 
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endeavouring,  as  it  were,  to  mate  them  both  speak 
with  the  same  mouth,1  St.  Peter  wished  to  calm  the 
controversies  which  had  arisen,  and  to  show  that  the 
Christian  faith,  whether  preached  by  Judaists  or 
Paulinists,  was  essentially  the  same.  Now  there  may’ 
have  been  in  the  mind  of  St.  Peter  some  such  under¬ 
current  of  intention.  For  he  was  addressing,  among 
others,  the  Churches  of  Galatia,  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  burning  controversies ;  and  he  may  have 
wished  by  his  silence  about  the  Law,  and  his 
omission  of  such  phrases  as  “Justification  by  Faith,” 
to  show  that  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity 
might  be  disengaged  from  polemical  bitterness.  There 
must  have  been  something  intentional  in  this  silence, 
for  no  one  can  read  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  Gal. 
v.  13— 

(1)  “For  ye  were  called  for  freedom,  brethren, 

(2)  Only  not  freedom  an  a  handle  for  the  -flesh, 

(3)  But  by  love  serve  (SovXevere)  one  another .” 
side  by  side  with  those  of  St.  Peter,  in  ii.  16 — 

(1)  “As free, 

(2)  And  yet  not  using  your  freedom  as  a  veil  of 
baseness, 

(3)  But  as  slaves  ( SovXot, )  of  God,” — 

without  seeing  that  the  resemblance  is  more  than 
accidental.2  The  identity  of  structure,  the  similarity 
of  rhythm,  the  echo  of  the  thought,  prove  decisively 
that  St.  Peter  had  read  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
It  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  without  deliberate 
purpose  that,  in  addressing  Galatians  among  others, 

'  Renss,  La  Thiol.  Ghrit.  ii.  294. 

2  The  quotation  is  further  interesting  as  being  made  from  an  Epistle  in 
which  his  own  conduct  is  condemned. 
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Iig'  hssimics,  without  the  least  controversial  vehemence, 
tile  once-startling  proposition  that  faithful  Gentiles 
are  the  true  Jews,1  an  elect  race,  a  holy  nation,  the 
true  heritage  of  God,  and  even  the  true  priesthood,2 
while  yet  he  says  no  word  about  Mosaism,  or  about 
the  terms  of  communion  between  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
Here,  again,  we  may  recognise  the  exact  attitude  of 
Peter  as  seen  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He  is  a 
sincere  and  even  a  scrupulous  Jew  ;  yet  he  had  been 
divinely  taught  that  the  practices  which  he  might 
himself  continue  to  adopt  as  matters  of  national 
obligation  were  in  no  sense  binding  on  the  Gentiles, 
and  that  their  freedom  did  not  place  them  in  a  lower 
position  in  the  eyes  of  God,  who  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  But  though  such  thoughts  may  have  been 
in  his  mind,  they  did  not  furnish  the  motive  of  his 
address,  which  was,  as  he  himself  says,  essentially 
hortatory.  He  wrote  to  testify  and  to  exhort ; 3  to 
confirm  the  converts  in  the  truths  which  they  had 
already  learnt  from  the  missions  of  St.  Paul  and  his 
companions,  and  to  comfort  them  under  persecution  by 
encouragements,  founded  on  the  hopes  of  which  they 
were  partakers,  and  on  the  example  and  effect  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ. 

As  in  other  instances,  the  question  has  been  raised 
whether  St.  Peter  intended  to  address  Jews  or  Gentiles  ; 
— and,  as  in  other  instances,  the  true  answer  seems  to 
be — neither  class  exclusively.  The  Dispersion  of  which 
he  is  mainly  thinking  is  a  spiritual  one.  lie  is  writing 


1  1  Pet.  iii.  6. 

3  1  Pet.  il.  5,  o Ti:os  Trpevpartfibs,  Icpdrevpa  uytoy ,  1  Pet.  il.  9,  f3affi\ttoy 
apinvpa  (cf.  ETjrb  rota?.  Ex.  xix.  5,  6,  and  LXX.),  n.r.K.  *k  irepmolwr 
nVf9,  of.  Acts  XX.  28). 
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to  all  Christians  in  the  countries  which,  he  mentions.1 
Why  he  selected  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
did  not  include  the  Churches  of  Syria,  Macedonia,  and 
Achaia,  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  solve,  seeing 
that  both  in  Greece  and  in  Syria  he  was  personally 
known.  That  he  is  addressing  Gentiles  as  well  as 
Jews  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  unconventional  reader;2 
but  he  regards  them  as  alike  pilgrims  and  sojourners  on 
earth,  common  members  of  the  ideal  Israel,  common 
heirs  of  the  heavenly  inheritance.3  Yet  we  need  go  no 
farther  than  the  first  line  of  his  letter,  with  its  two 
distinctively  Jewish  expressions  of  “sojourners”  (2b- 
sfiabim )  and  “  the  dispersion  ”  ( Galootha >),  to  show  that 
even  to  Gentiles  he  is  writing  with  the  feelings  and 
habits  of  a  Jew. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  Epistle  was  written  after  the 
final  imprisonment  of  St.  Paul,  during  whose  activity 
St.  Peter  would  hardly  have  written  to  any  of  the 
Churches  which  had  been  exclusively  founded  by  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The  condition  of  the  Churches 
addressed  accords  well  with  such  a  supposition.  He  is 

1  Weiss,  in  the  interests  of  his  arbitrary  theory  that  the  letter  is  one  of 
the  earliest,  documents  of  Christianity,  trios  to  prove  that  it  was  addressed 
exclusively  to  Jews.  His  arguments  (Petr.  Lehrbegr.  115,  116)  are 
entirely  inconclusive,  and  are  sufficiently  answered  m  the  text.  This 
view  has,  however,  found  many  supporters  in  all  ages,  as  Eusebius, 
Didymus,  Jerome,  Theopliylact,  and  in  modem  times  Erasmus,  Calvin. 
Srot.ius,  Bengel.  etc. 

2  See  1  Pet.  i.  14,  18,  iii.  6,  ii.  9,  10,  iv.  3,  4  Many  doubtless  of 
these  Gentiles  had  passed  into  the  Church  through  the  portals  of  the 
Synagogue.  Hence  they  would  find  no  difficulty  in  the  casual  allusions 
to  the  Old  Testament  (i.  15,  16,  23—25,  ii.  6,  19,  iii.  10,  iv.  18,  v.  5), 
which,  as  limner  remarks  (N.  Test.  Theol,  p.  477),  are  not  introduced 
with  any  Rabbinic  refinements. 

3  1  Pet.  i.  1,  iii.  6,  v.  9  (cf.  Heb.  xi.  13;  Phil.  iii.  20;  Gen.  xlvii.  9; 
u  Ps.  xxxix.  14);  “ nachalath  Jehovah,"  Jos.  xiii  23,  etc.  Similarly, 
Clemens  Romanus,  though  a  Gentile,  talks  of  “  our  father,  Abraham.” 
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raiding 'to  those  who,  although  their  faith  was  under¬ 
going  a  severe  test  like  gold  tried  in  the  fire,1  were  yet 
mainly  liable  to  danger  rather  than  to  death.  They  were 
exposed  to  false  accusation  as  malefactors,2  to  revilings,3 
threats,4  and  a  general  system  of  terrorism  and  suffering/5 
Now  this  is  exactly  the  state  of  things  which  must  have 
existed  in  the  provinces  after  the  N eronian  persecution. 
That  crisis  marked  out  the  Christians  for  a  special  hatred 
above  and  beyond  what  they  experienced  as  being,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  a  debased  Jewish  sect.  It  even 
brought  into  prominence  that  name  of  "  Christians,”  ' 
wliich .though  invented  by  the  jeering  populace  of  Antioch 
as  early  as  a.d.  44,  had  not  until  this  time  come  into 
general  vogue.0  It  is  true  that  Orosius7  is  the  first 
writer  who  asserts  that  the  persecution  extended 
“  through  all  the  provinces,”  and  there  is  no  authority 
for  the  assertion  of  Tertullian  that  Nero  had  made 
the  repression  of  Christians  a  standing  law  of  the 
Empire.®  Some  have  attempted  to  prove  that  the 

1  I  Pet.  i  7,  iv.  12. 

1  1  Pet.  S.  12, 15. 

3  1  Pet.  n.  23,  iii.  9,  iv.  14. 

4  1  Pet.  iii.  16, 

6  1  Pet.  in.  9, 14, 17,  iv.  15, 19.  Tacitus  counts  Christianity  among  the 
shameful  things  {piulcnda)  which  flowed  Romewards  (comp.  Rom.  i.  16). 

6  See  my  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paid,  i.  298.  Tacitus  (Ann.  xv.  44)  uses 

the  word  “  Christianas  ”  with  something  of  an  apology.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  tho  N.  T.  it  only  occurs  three  times,  and  always  involves  a  hostile 
sense  (Acts  ri.  26,  xxvi.  28),  as  it  does  in  iv.  16.  r: 

7  Oros.  vii.  11,  “per  omnes  provincial  pari  perseeutioue  eruciari 
tmpenirit,”  The  Inusitanian  inscription  (Gruter,  p.  238;  Orelli,  730), 
which  thanks  Hero  for  purging  tho  province  of  somo  foreign  superstition 
(novam  humano  generi  snperstitionem),  is  now  given  up.  See  Merivnle, 
i.  450 ;  Giesder,  i.  28. 

8  Ad  Natt.  i.  7,  “  sub  Nerone  dnmnatio  mvalnit.”  In  the  martyrolo- 
gies,  we  read  of  martyrs  during  tho  Neronian  persecution  at  Milan, 
Aquileia,  Carthage,  oto. ;  and  St.  John  mentions  tho  martyr  Antipas  by 
name,  at  Pcrgamnm  (Rev.  ii.  13).  besides  alluding  to  others  (Rev.  xvi.  5). 

K  2 
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state  of  things  referred  to  could  only  have  existed 
during  the  persecution  of  Trajan  (a.d.  101), 1  which  is 
of  course  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  Epistle  is 
spurious.  But  considering  that  we  find  the  traces  of 
trials  at  least  as  severe  as  those  to  which  St.  Peter 
alludes  some  time  before  the  Neronian  persecution  had 
broken  out,2  and  in  the  Apocalyptic  letters  to  the 
seven  Churches  of  Asia  after  it  had  broken  out,3  the 
whole  argument  is  groundless.  The  members  of  a  sect 
which  was  “  everywhere  spoken  against,”  and  for  which 
even  the  worthiest  G-entile  writers  can  find  no  better 
epithet  than  “  execrable  ” — a  sect  which  from  the  first 
was  supposed  to  involve  a  necessary  connection  with 
the  deadliest  crimes4 — a  sect  which  from  the  earliest 
days  seems  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the 
vilest  mural  caricatures5 — were  certainly  as  liable  in  the 
later  years  of  Nero  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Trajan 
to  suffer  such  troubles  as  those  to  which  St.  Peter 
alludes.6  It  ought  to  have  been  regarded  as  decisive 

1  See  especially  Schwegler,  Kachap.  Zeit.  II.  2 — 29;  Kostiin,  Joharm- 
Lelwbegr.  472 — 481 ;  Barn-,  First  Three  Centuries,  i.  133. 

2  For  instance,  in  1  Thess.  ii.  15,  iii.  4  ;  2  Thess.  i.  4,  iii.  2 ;  PM.  i.  28, 
30,  etc. 

3  Rev.  i.  9,  ii.  9, 10, 13,  vi.  9,  11,  xviii.  24,  xx.  4. 

4  Plin.  1 ip.  x.  97,  “  flagitia  cohaerentia  nomini ;  ”  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44, 

“  quos,  per  flagifia  invisos,  vulgus  Christianos  appellabat.” 

5  A  celebrated  graffito  of  the  Palatine,  representing  an  ass  on  a  cross, 
has  been  supposed  to  be  a  mockery  of  the  Crucifixion.  It  was  found 
in  1856,  and  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Collegio  Romano.  P.  Garueci 
supposos  that  it  was  drawn  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
Similar  insults  to  Christians  have  been  found  on  various  gems  and 
wall-inscriptions  at  Pompeii,  etc.  See  Renan,  L’Antechrist,  p.  40.  Meri- 
vale.  Hist.  vi.  442.  Theso  graffiti  and  calumnies  are  alluded  to  by 
Tertnllian,  Apol.  16 ;  ad  Natt.  i.  11  ;  Minue.  Felix,  Odav.  ix.  28 ;  Oelsus, 
ap.  Orig.  c.  Cels.  vi.  31. 

6  Renan  rightly  says,  “  L’epit.re  de  Pierre  repond  bien  h  ce  que  nous 
savons,  surtout  par  Tacite,  de  la  situation  des  Chretiens  a  Rome  vers  l’an 
63  on  64  ”  ( L’Anteelirist ,  p.  xi.). 
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against  tlie  later  date  tlius  suggested  for  the  Epistle, 
that,  like  all  the  Epistles  in  the  New  Testament,  it 
is  anterior  to  that  rapid  development  of  the  power  of 
the  Episcopate  which  is  so  prominent  in  the  earliest 
of  the  extra-canonical  writings.  The  Churches  of  the 
Spiritual  Dispersion  are  still  under  the  government  of 
Presbyters,  and  St.  Peter  addresses  them  as  their 
“  fellow-presbyter.”  The  word  “  episkopos  ”  occurs 
hut  once  in  his  letter,  and  that  in  its  purely  general 
and  untechnical  signification.1  Hence  the  letter  is 
addressed  to  the  converts  in  general,  with  only  a 
special  message  to  Presbyters  at  the  end.  Hope  is  the 
keynote  of  this  Epistle.  Its  main  message  is,  Endure, 
submit,  for  you  are  heirs  of  salvation? 

1  1  Pet.  ii.  25.  to  the  Bishop  (or  Overseer)  of  your  souls. 

2  The  letter  falls,  like  most  of  St.  Paul’s  letters  (see  Life  and  Work  of  St. 
Paul,  i.  605. 606),  into  two  great  divisions— doctrinal  and  practical.  I.  i.  1— 
ii.  10,  the  blessings  of  Christians.  II.  ii.  11 — v.  14,  the  duties  of  Christians. 
More  in  detail  the  outline  of  the  letter  is  as  follows: — (I.)  Greeting  (i.  1,2) ; 
thanksgiving,  intended  to  console  the  readers  with  the  living  Hope  of  that 
.  future  inheritance  on  which,  through  God’s  mercy  and  Christ’s  resurrection, 

they  should  enter  after  their  brief  sorrows  on  earth — that  salvation,  to 
which  all  prophecy  pointed,  and  into  which  angels  desire  to  look  (i.  3—12) ; 
exhortation  (a)  to  holy  living  in  hope  and  obedience  (i.  13—17),  founded 
on  the  price  paid  for  their  redemption  (18 — 21) ;  ($)  to  brotherly  love, 
founded  on  their  new  birth  by  the  eternal  word  of  God  (22 — 25);  and  (y)  to 
Christian  innocence,  as  babes  desiring  spiritual  milk,  and  as  living  stones 
'  of  a  spiritual  house  (ii.  1—10).  Then  (II.),  after  a  special  entreaty  to  them 
to  abstain  from  fleshly  desires,  so  as  to  win  their  heathen  neighbours  to 
glorify  God  by  seeing  their  honourable  mode  of  life  —  an  entreaty 
specially  applicable  to  a  period  when  “  Christian  ”  was  regarded  as  a 
synonym  of  “malefactor  ”  (11,  12),  he  passes  to  a  second  series  of  exhorta¬ 
tions,  which  have  direct  reference  to  the  trials  by  which  they  are 
surrounded  (ii.  13 — iii.  7l :  namely,  to  the  spirit  of  submission  (a)  generally 
(ii.  13—17) ;  m  in  the  position  of  servants  (18—20)  bearing  in  mind  the 
meek  example  of  Christ  their  Redeemer  (21—25) ;  (7)  in  the  position  of 
Christian  women,  who,  in  meek  simplicity,  are  to  imitate  Sarah,  their 
spiritual  ancestress  (iii.  1 — 6),  and  (8)  of  Christian  husbands  (7).  Then 
.  follows  a  third  series  of  exhortations  (iii.  8— iv.  19),  (a)  to  forgivonesa  and 
peaceful  6elf -control  ae  in  God’s  sight  (iii.  8—12);  (0)  to  calm  endurance 
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of  wrongful  suffering— agair 
(13—18),  who  preached  even  h 
(in  the  days  of  that  deluge  fre 
we  are  saved  by  baptism)- 
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with  reference  to  the  example  of  Qhrist 
i  Hades  to  those  who  were,  once  disobedient 
an  which  Noah  and  his  family  were  saved  as 
mt.  who  is  now  eva.lt, erl  at.  finrlV:  r?crht  Imru? 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PETER. 

ffrtjpicroj/  roi>s  uSeKQois _ LUKE  xxii,  32. 

“  Habefc  b&ec  epistola  ri>  tnpofipbv  conveniens  ingeuio  principle  apoe- 

“  Mirabilis  est  gravitas  et  alaeritas  Petrini  sermonis,  lectorem  suavis- 

“  Peter,  an.  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  ” — such  is  the 
simple  and  authoritative  designation  which  he  adopts. 
He  does  not  need  to  add  any  of  the  amplifications 
of  his  title,  or  assertions  of  his  claim  to  it,  which  were 
often  necessary  to  St.  Paul,  whose  Apostolic  authority 
had  been  so  fiercely  questioned.  Nor  does  he  need  to 
adopt  St.  Paul’s  practice  of  associating  the  names  of 
his  companions  with  his  own,  although  both  Mark  and 
Silvanus,  so  well  known  to  the  Asian  Churches,  were 
at  this  time  with  him  in  Rome.  His  dignity  as  an 
Apostle  was  unquestioned.  His  words  needed  no 
further  weight  than  they  derived  from  his  acknow¬ 
ledged  position.  It  is  not  insignificant  that  he  uses 
the  name  which  Christ  had  given  him,  and  uses  it 
in  its  Greek,  not  its  Aramaic,  form.  Had  he  been 
writing  with  any  exclusive  reference  to  the  Jewish 
Christians,  it  is  more  probable  that  he  would  have 
used  his  own  name,  Symeon,  by  which  James  speaks 
of  him  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  Aramaic 
“  Kephas,”  by  which  St.  Paul  designates  him,  because 
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lie  was  so  called  by  tlie  Judaists  of  Galatia '  and 
Corinth.1 

“  To  the  elect  sojourners  of  the  Dispersion  of 
Pontus,2  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia.” 
Tlie  Dispersion — in  Greek,  Diaspora ;  in  Aramaic, 
Galooiha — was  no  doubt  an  essentially  literal  and 
geographical  expression  ;  hut  as  St.  Peter  uses  the 
unusual  word  “sojourners”  ( parepidemoi )  in  a  meta¬ 
phorical  sense  for  “pilgrims”  in  ii.  II,3  he  probably 
uses  it  in  the  same  sense  here,  and  not  in  its  narrower 
sense  of  scattered  Jews.  The  Churches  which  he 
was  addressing  were  composed  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
converts.  Many  of  the  latter  had  doubtless  been 
proselytes.  Even  those  who  had  been  converted  direct 
from  heathenism  would  have  been  made  familiar  from 
the  first  with  the  existence  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
with  the  truth  which  St.  Paul  had  so  powerfully  estab¬ 
lished  in  his  letter  to  the  Galatians,  that  the  converted 
Gentiles  constituted  the  ideal  Israel.  Nothing,  there¬ 
fore,  is  more  natural  in  a  Jewish  writer  than  the  half¬ 
literal,  half-metaphorical  expression,  “  the  expatriated 
elect  of  the  Dispersion.”  The  word  “elect”  marks. them 
out  as  Christians,  being  one  of  the  terms  by  which 
Christians  used  to  define  themselves.4  Many  of  them, 
being  Jews  by  birth,  were  literal  members  of  “the 
Dispersion  ;  ”  all  of  them  were  strangers  upon  earth, 
exiles  from  heaven  their  home,  dwelling  in  Mesech  and 

1  That,  lie  wrote  in  Greek  is  certain  from  the  style,  which  is  far  too 
animated  to  be  a  translation.  It  is  a  most  narrow  view  which  assumes 
that  St.  Peter  could  not  address  Gentiles  without  violating  what  is  called 
“the  Apostolic  compact”  (Gal.  ii.  9). 

2  Hence  sometimes  known  as  the  Epistle  ad  Poniicos  (Tort.  Soorp.  12). 

3  Ps.  xxxix.  13,  cxx.  5.  Of.  Heb.  xi.  13 ;  Judith  v.  18 ;  2  Mace.  i.  27. 
Comp.  John  xi.  52,  and  vdpoutos  in  Acts  vii.  6,  29. 

<  1  Thess.  i.  4. 


amid  tile  tents  of  Kedar.  It  is  natural  that  the  phrases 
■of  a  Jewish  writer  should  be  predominantly  Jewish. 
Even  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  cosmopolitan  as  were 
his  views,  is  largely  coloured  by  theocratic  images  and 
metaphors  belonging  to  the  older  dispensation.1 

There  seems  to  be  no  traceable  significance  in  the 
order  in  which  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor — to  use  a 
convenient  later  term — are  mentioned.  Writing  from 
Borne,  he  begins  with  the  most  distant,  Pontus, 
flinging  as  it  were  to  its  farthest  cast  the  net  of  the 
fisher  of  men.  The  order  of  the  rest,  from  north-east 
to  south  and  west,  must  be  due  to  some  subjec¬ 
tive  accident.  The  Churches  of  two  of  the  provinces, 
Galatia  and  Asia 2— including  some  so  important  as 
Ancyra,  Tavium,  Pessinus,  and  the  famous  Seven 
Churches — had  been  founded  by  St.  Paul  or  his  com¬ 
panions.  Jews  of  Pontus  and  Cappadocia  had  been 
present  at  the  great  discourse  of  St.  Peter  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,3  and  these  districts  contained,  among 
others,  such  wealthy  towns  as  Tyana,  tsyssa,  Csesarea, 
and  Nazianzus.  The  Churches  of  Bithynia,  which  St. 
Paul  had  been  hindered  from  visiting  by  a  Divine  inti¬ 
mation,  were  forerunners  of  the  communities  to  whose 
simplicity  and  faithfulness,  forty  years  later,  Pliny 
bore  his  impartial  and  memorable  testimony  in  bis 
letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

Having  thus  named  the  converts  whom  he  meant 
specially  to  address,  he  describes  their  election  as  due 
in  its  origin  “  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,” 

1  .Tlio  Galatian  Chnrches,  for  instance,  wore  largely  composed  of 
'Gentiles,  yet  St.  Paul’s  arguments  to  them  are  of  a  Judaic  and  sometimes 
even  of  a  Rabbinic  character. 

2  Proconsular  Asia,  which  included  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  Phrygia, 

Pisidia,  and  Lveaonia.  3  Acte  ii.  9.  Cf.  Jos.  Anlt.  xvi.  U. 
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in  its  progress  “  to  the  sanctifying  work  of  the  Spirit,” 
and  as  having  for  its  end  “  obedience,  and  sprinkling  by. 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.”  1  Thus,  no  less  than  St. 
Paul,  he  describes  each  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  as  co-operant  in  the  work  of  man’s 
salvation.  In  his  salutation,  “  Grace  unto  you  and 
peace,”  he  follows  St.  Paul  in  the  comprehensive 
formula  by  which  he  unites  the  Hellenic  greeting  of 
“joy,”  with  the  Hebrew  greeting  of  “peace” — both  of 
them  used  in  their  deeper  Christian  sense,2  of  a 
“  peace  ”  which  passeth  understanding,  and  a  “  joy  ” 
which  the  world  could  neither  give  nor  take  away. 
From  the  Book  of  Daniel,  with  which  he  was 
evidently  familiar,  he  adopts  the  expression  “  be  multi- 
plied,”  which  is  found  in  the  letters  of  Darius  and 
Nebuchadnezzar  there  recorded3  (i.  1-3). 

Then  follows  the  rich  and  full  thanksgiving,  with 
its  comprehensive  glance  at  the  future  (3 — 5),  the 
present  (6 — 9),  and  the  past  (10 — 12): — “Blessed  be 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,4  Who, 
according  to  His  great  mercy,  begat  us  again5  to 
a  living  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 

1  j,avn<rp.lv,  Heb.  xii.  24,  “  Sprinkling,”  i.e.,  “  Your  being  sprinkled.” 
Tlie  allusion  is  to  the  sprinkling  of  the  people  at  the  inauguration  of 
the  Mosaic  Covenant  (Ex.  xxiv.  8) ;  but  there  may  be  also  the  conception 
of  purifying,  as  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  were  purified  by  sprinkled 
blood.  Of.  Heb.  ix:  13,  18—28 ;  Ex.  xxiv.  6—8 ;  Lev.  xvi.  14  and  19,  etc. 
Any  allusion  to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  which  Weiss  (Petr.  Lehrbegr.  273) 
assumes  as  certain,  is  more  than  doubtful. 

2  See  my  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul,  i.  580. 

3  Dan.  iii.  31,  iv.  1,  vi.  25,  whence  the  Rabbis  probably  derived  it 
(Wetst.  ad  Cor.).  Cl.  Jude  2 ;  2  Pet.  i.  2. 

4  Of.  Eph.  i.  3. 

s  ’ArayerWjcT'M,  a  word  peculiar  to  St.  Peter.  But  compare  uiriKvrwev, 
James  i.  18  ;  yervarrim  Sea) Sev,  James  iii.  3  ;  raSiyytvtria,  Tit.  iii.  5  ;  KTiaOivrcs 
iv  Xp.  ItjvoD,  Eph.  ii.  10. 
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from  the  dead,1  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and 
stainless  and  unwithering,2  which  has  been  reserved 
in  heaven  for  you,3 — who  by  the  power  of  Grod  are 
being  guarded4  by  faith  unto  a  salvation  ready  to  be 
revealed5  at  the  last  season.  In  which  thought  ye 
exult,6  though  for  a  little  while  at  present,  if  need 
be,  ye  have  been  grieved  in  various  trials,  that  the  tested 
genuineness  of  your  faith — a  far  costlier  thing  than  gold 
which  perisheth,  and  yet  is  tested  by  means  of  fire7 — 
might  prove  to  be  for  (your) '  praise  and  honour  and 
glory8  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  Whom  though 
ye  never  saw  ye  love;9  on  Whom — though  ye  still  see 
Him  not — yet  believing,  ye  exult  with  joy  inexpressible 
and  glorified ;  carrying  off  as  a  prize19  the  end  of  your 

1  Here  lie  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  Epistle,  Hope  founded  on  the 
Resw'rection ;  not  a  dead,  but  an  energising  Hope,  such  as  the  Resurrec- 
tion  had  wrought  in  the  Apostles  by  dispelling  their  despair;  a  Hope 
living,  life-giving,  and  looking  to  life  (De  Wette)  of  which  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  was  “  not  only  the  exemplar,  but  the  efficient  cause”  (Leighton). 

2  Efr.  The  Hope  will  end  in  the  fruition  of  heritage,  which  is  sal  vation 
and  glory  (1  Pet.  i.  5,  v.  1) ;  tyapdrros  (Wisd.  vi.  12)  not  the  same  as 
a/ia pdvrtvQS  in  V.  4. 

3  And  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 

4  “  RaerecLitas  servata  est,  haeredes  custodiuntur  ”  (Bengel).  Cf.  Phil.  iv. 
7.  The  MSS.  throughout  the  Epistle  vary  between  “  ns  ”  and  “  you,”  as  is 
so  often  the  case.  Here,  as  in  almost  every  instance,  ifiSs  is  the  right  read¬ 
ing  (n.  A,  B,  C,  K,  L,  etc.),  (hough  the  E.  V.  usually  adopts  “  us  ”  and  “  we.” 
The  “  yon  ”  is  characteristic  of  the  Apostolic  authority  of  the  teacher. 

3  Draw  the  curtain  at  the  last  time  (Jud.  18),  and  the  salvation  is 
already  there,  behind  the  veil.  See  1  Pet.  iv.  5,  7. 

0  Here  he  passes  from  the  future  to  the  present.  The  “  salvation  ”  in 
its  completeness  is  future,  the  exultation  ”  (a  word  characteristically 
Petrine;  cf.  1  Pet.  i.  8,  iv.  13;  Matt.  v.  12)  is  present,  and  the  epithets 
applied  to  it  are  anticipatory  only  in  their  fvtness. 

3  Hennas,  Pastor,  i.  4,  p.  440 ;  ed.  Dressel. 

s  .<  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant !  ”  (Matt.  xxv.  21). 

»  John  at.  29. 

10  The  prize  is  carried  off  by  anticipation  now  ;  in  reality  hereafter. 
It  is  “glory  begun  below.”  “The  moods  of  the  New  Testament  con¬ 
verge  towards  the  present.” 
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faith — the  salvation  of  souls,'  Respecting  which  salva¬ 
tion  the  prophets  diligently  sought  and  searched,  who 
prophesied  concerning  the  grace  which  was  coming  to 
you ; — searching  as  to  what  or  what  kind  of  season  the 
spirit  of  Christ  in  them2  was  indicating,  when  it 
testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  which  were  to  fall 
upon  Christ,3  and  the  glories  that  should  follow  them  ; 
to  whom  it  was  revealed  that  not  [mainly]  for 
themselves,4  but  for  you  they  were  ministering  these 
things,5  which  have  now.  been  proclaimed  to  you6 7  by 
means  of  those  who  preached  to  you  the  Gospel  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  sent  from  heaven ; 1  into  which  things 
angels  desire  to  stoop  and  look.”8 

“  Therefore,  girding  up  at  once  the  loins  of  your 
understanding,9  being  sober,  lean  with  perfect  hope 

1  1  Pet.  i.  6 — 9.  The  “  salvation  ”  is  not  from  the  sorrows  and  trials  of 
life,  hut  from  all  sin. 

2  The  remark  in  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas  (cap.  v.)  still  remains  the  best 
comment  on  this  expression,  “The  prophets,  having  their  gift  from  Him, 
prophesied  about  Him.”  St.  Peter  was  not  likely  to  enter  into  such 
scholastic  refinements  as  those  which  separate  the  idea  of  “  Christ  ”  from 
that  of  “  the  Eternal  Son.” 

2  1  Pet.  i.  11,  ret  eis  Xpitrrbv  raOriuara. 

4  “  As  little  children  lisp  and  talk  of  Heaven, 

So  thoughts  beyond  their  thoughts  to  those  high  bards  were  given.” 

I  insert  the  word  "mainly”  after  “not”  in  accordance  with  a  well-known 

5  See  Acts  ii.  If,  31,  iii.  2 4. 

6  “You”  and  “ye ’’(not  “ns ’’and  “we,”'  as  in  the  E.  V.)  are  the 
best  authorised  readings  throughout  the  Epistle,  except  in  i.  3,  iv.  17, 
and  ii.  24  (from  Isaiah).  This  seems  to  have  been  St.  Peter's  method 
f  Acts  xv.  7). 

7  Mark  the  emphatic  testimony  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  by  whom, 
directly  or  indirectly,  most  of  these  Churches  had  been  founded. 

8  1  Pet.  i.  10 — 12.  For  the  word  vaptuttyat  see  James  i.  25  ;  Luke  xxiv. 
12  ;  John  XX.  5,  11.  Cf.  Heb.  ii.  16. 

9  Luke  xii.  25  ;  Eph.  vi.  14. 
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r  upon  the  grace  that  is  being  borne  to  you  in  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ;  as  children  of  obedience,1 
not.  fashioning  yourselves  in  conformity2  with  the 
former  desires  in  your  day  of  ignorance.”3 

This  pregnant  exhortation  is  supported  by  the 
motives,  (i.)  of  God’s  holiness  (15,  16) ;  (ii.)  of  the  fear 
due  to  Him  as  a  Father  and  impartial  Judge  (17)  ;4 
and  (iii.)  of  the  fact  that  they  were  ransomed  from 
their  empty  traditional  mode  of  life,  not  by  mere 
corruptible  silver  and  gold,5  but  by  costly  blood,  as 
of  a  lamb  blameless  and  spotless,  even  of  Christ ; 6  Who 
was  pre-ordained  before  the  world  was,  but  has  been 
manifested  at  the  end  of  the  time1  for  the  sake  of 
them  who  through  Him  believe  on  God,  who  raised 
Him  from  the  dead,  and  gave  Him  glory,  so  that  our 
faith  is  also  hope  towards  God.8 

The  exhortation  to  Hope  founded  on  these  motives 
is  followed  by  an  exhortation  to  sincere  and  intense 
Love,  as  the  natural  result  of  the  purification  of  the  soul 

1  Cf.  rim  bp-ns,  Eph.  ii.  3;  tpuiTos,  V.  8;  Kardpas,  2  Pet.  ii.  14 

2  crvrxvp-c-rf6p.ci'0i,  Rom.  xii.  2. 

3  “Ignorance ;  ”  cf.  Rom.  i.  18 ;  Acts  iii.  17,  xvii.  30. 

4  cl  n&rspa  b~u:a\cl<j0c — “  If  ye  call  on  Him  ns  ‘  Father,’  Who,”  etc. 
Perhaps  with  reference  to  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  In  these  -verses  Dotice 
hratrrpotph,  “  mode  of  life,”  “  conversation  ”  in  its  old  sense,  used  also  to 
render  jratifrev.ca,  “  citizenship,”  in  Phil.  i.  27.  The  adv.  b.irpocrwuoi.fa-riM 
occurs  here  only,  but  the  conception  is  thoroughly  Petrine  (Acts  x.  34). 
The  “fear”  here  recommended  is  not  the  fear  reprobated  in  1  John 
iv.  18;  Rom.  viii.  15;  2  Tim.  i.  7,  but  “godly  fear,”  fbBas  TfAemrucij,  awful 
reverence  mixed  with  love,  which  “  drowns  all  lower  fears,  and  begets  true 
fortitude  ”  (Leighton). 

5  Notice  the  Petrine  contempt  for  dross  (Acts  iii.  0,  viii.  20). 

c  With  special  allusion  to  the  deliverance  secured  by  the  Paschal 
Lamb  (Ex.  xii.  36) ;  general  reference  to  the  whiteness  and  hurmlessness 
of  the  Lamb.  See  Info  of  Christ,  i.  143. 

7  1  Pet.  i.  20,  4<rxd™r  r&r  xp»W,  o-ovj  norm  (Gen.  xlix.  1). 

8  Or,  “  so  that  yonr  faith  and  hope  are  in  God,”  who  raised  Christ 
from  the  dead,  etc.  Acts  ii.  22  (i.  13 — 21). 
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by  the  Holy  Spirit1  in  the  path  of  obedience ;  and  of 
that  new  birth — not  by  human  engendering,  but  by 
means  of  the  living  word  (A.070?)  of  Gfod,  which  is  not 
transient,  as  is  the  flower  of  human  life,2  but  is  an 
utterance  (pvfia)  which  abideth  for  ever — "  And  this  is 
the  utterance  preached  to  you  as  the  Gospel.”8 

This  is  the  starting-point  to  fresh  exhortations. 
There  were  evidently  divisions  between  the  members 
of  the  Churches,  which  led  St.  Peter  to  impress  on 
them  the  duty  of  fervent  love.  He  proceeds  to  urge 
them  to  lay  aside,4  like  some  stained  robe*  all  that  is 
ruinous  to  brotherly  union — malice,  guile,  insincerities, 
envies,  backbitings,  which  may  easily  have  arisen  from 
such  conditions  as  we  have  seen  existing  in  the 
Churches  of  Galatia.5  Born  again,  let  them,  as  new¬ 
born  babes,  desire  to  be  nurtured  into  perfect  growth  by 
the  unadulterated  spiritual  milk,6  since  they  knew  by 
tasting  that  the  Lord  is  sweet.7  And  then,  changing 
the  metaphor,8  he  bids  them  “  come  to  Christ,6  a  living 
stone,  and  be  built  upon  Him — as  living  stones  upon  a 

1  Cf.  Acts  XT.  9,  where,  however,  the  verb  is  xaeaplfo,  not  ayvt(w,  as 
here  and  in  James  iv.  8  ;  1  John  iii.  3.  (See  John  xi.  55  ;  Acts  xxi.  24.) 

generatfaefc  See  my  Brief  Greek  Syntax,  §  154.  P 

3  1  Pet.  i.  22—25.  The  “  Logos  ”  of  this  passage,  if  it  has  not  yet 
risen  to  its  Johannine  sense,  hovers  on  the  verge  of  it,  as  in  Heb.  iv.  12. 

4  ’A7roeeV.ro,,  1  Pet.  ii.  1. 

6  See  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Pawl,  ii.  129,  seq. 

9  ri,  Xoyixbr  (Rom.  xii.  1),  SSoXor  (1  Pet.  ii.  2),  y&ha  (2  Cor.  iv.  2). 

Ps.  xxxiv.  8,  XprjtTTbs,  “  sweet  ”  (Aug.  dulcis,  Vulg.  mavis).  Cf. 
Luke  V.  39,  vi.  35.  Some  have  supposed  a  pleasant  play  of  words,  founded 
on  itacism,  between  clwestos  (sweet)  and  Christos  (Christ).  See  Life  and 
Work  of  St.  Paul,  i.  301. 

8  There  is  the  same  sequence  of  the  same  metaphors  in  1  Cor.  iii.- 1, 10. 

9  “Come  (Trpoo-e'px'veoi).  as  true  proselytes  (» paviKurot).”  Though  St. 
Peter  here  uses  lithos,  “  stone,”  not  petra,  he  is  perhaps  thinking  of  the 
great  promise  to  himself  (Matt.  xvi.  18). 
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'iCQyillr-gtone — into  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy  priesthood, 
to  o'ffer  up1  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God  by 
Jiesus  Christ.”2  The  rejection  of  that  precious  stone 
by  men,  and  its  choice  by  God  had  long  been  pro¬ 
phesied.3  The  preciousness  of  it  should  belong  to  those 
■who  believed  on  Him;4  to  the  others — “for  which 
they  were  also  appointed  ” — He  should  be  a  stone  of 
stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence.5  “  But  ye  are  an 
elect  race,  a  royal  priesthood,6  a  holy  nation,  a  people 
for  special  possession,7  in  order  that  ye  may  proclaim 
the  excellence 8  of  Him  Who  called  you  from  darkness 
into  His  marvellous  light :  once  not  a  people,  but  now 
a  people  of  God ;  once  uncompassionated,  but  compas¬ 
sionated  now.”9 

Having  thus  laid  the  sure  foundations  of  Hope  and 
Comfort  in  the  great  doctrinal  truths  of  Christianity, 

1  Hcei'^yKai,  “to  offer  once  for  all  ”  (aor.),  Rom.  xii.  1. 

"  Heb.  xiii.  15. 

3  Is.  xxviu.  16.  This  citation,  divergent  from  the  LXX.  in  the  two 
same  particulars  (“  I  lay  in  Sion  ”  and  “  on  Him  ”)  as  in  Rom.  is.  33,  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  use  of  that  Epistle  by  St.  Peter;  inpa ywatov 
(Eph.ii.20). 

4  v  n p4, 1  Pet.  ii.  7,  rendered  in  E.  V.  “  he  is  precious.”  “  The  honour  ” 

is  that  involved  in  the  “honourable”  (E.  V.,  “  precious  ”),  of  the 

previous  verse.  For  the  O.  T.  reference  see  Ps.  cxviii.  22 ;  Is.  viii.  14 
(Hob.  and  Rom.  ix.  33.) 

5  S os  Ps.  cxviii.  22  ;  Is.  viii.  14 ;  Lute  xx.  17,  18  ;  Rom.  ix.  32,  33 ; 
Matt,  xvi  23.  The  allusion  is  to  the  course  of  God’s  earthly  dealings,  e.g., 
as  Rods  says,  “If  Caiaphas,  Judas,  etc.,  had  been  bom  in  a  different 
century,  they  could  not  have  acted  as  they  did.”  There  is  no  decree  of 
reprobation,  nor  is  the  future  world  even  alluded  to,  in  eh  S  nal  h i'0n<rar. 
See  Acts  L 16.  On  the  whole  subject  see  Life  and  Worlc  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  242 
—244, 590. 

c  Ex.  xix.  6,  LXX. 

7  eis  Topumbnm'  (Eph.  i.  14 ;  1  Thess.  v.  9 ;  Rev.  i.  6 ;  Acts  xx.  28) ; 
nbp  o?  (Is.  idiii.  21;  Ex.  xx.  5). 

8  iper&s  (a  rare  word,  2  Pet.  i.  3),  Is.  xliii.  20,  LXX.;  in  Hebr., 
Vfsnri,  “my  praise”  (Is.  xlviii.  9). 

0  1  Pot.  ii.  1 — 10.  Lo  Amrni  and  Lo  Ruliamah  (Hos.  ii.  23 ;  Rom.  ix.  25). 
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he  devotes  the  rest  of  the  Epistle  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  moral  duties  which  result  from  our  Christian 
profession. 

(1)  First  comes  the  appeal  to  live  purely  and  blame¬ 
lessly. 

“  Beloved !  I  beseech  you  as  sojourners  and  pilgrims 
to  abstain  from  the  carnal  desires  which  make  war 
against  the  soul,1  keeping  fair  your  mode  of  life2  among 
the  Gentiles,  that,  in  the  matter  in  which  they  speak 
against  you  as  malefactors,3  they  may,  in  gonsequence 
of  your  fair  deeds,  as  they  witness  them,  glorify  God  in 
the  day  of  visitation.”4 

(2)  A  second  special  duty  of  Christians  in  those  days 
was  due  respect,  in  all  things  lawful,  to  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment.  By  Messianic  exultation,  by  eschatological  enthu¬ 
siasms,  by  the  sense  of  the  glory  and  the  dignity  of 
redeemed  manhood,  by  the  revealed  equality  of  all  men 
in  the  sight  of  Him  Who  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
by  the  conviction  of  the  dwindling  littleness  of  human 
distinctions  in  the  light  of  eternal  life,  they  might,  if 

1  Jas.  iv.  1 ;  Rom.  vii.  23. 

2  avao-Tpotp))  and  hva.(TTp4<peffdai  occur  ten  times  in  1  and  2  Pet. 

3  At  first  the  Christians  were  mainly  charged  with  turbulence, 
moroseness,  “  incivisnie”  detestable  superstition  (Tacitus  and  Suetonius), 
and  hard  obstinacy  (Pliny  and  Marcus  Aurelius).  The  charges  of  infant 
murder,  cannibalism,  and  gross  immorality  (Tert.  Apol.  16,  etc.)  belong  to 
a  later  age,  when  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  the  Agapae  were  misunderstood, 
and,  perhaps,  when  Guostic  sects  had  really  fallen  into  vile  Anti- 

^  1  Pet.  ii.  11,  12.  “  Day  of  visitation,”  when  God  comes  to  offer 
mercy  (Gen,  1.  24;  Wisd.  iii.  7 ;  Luke  i.  68,  xix.  44),  or  to  judge  {Is.  x.  3); 
not  “  when  the  heathen  make  judicial  inquiry  into  your  eonduet”  (CEcu- 
men.,  Bengel,  etc.),  nor  “on  the  Judgment  Day”  (Bede).  Notice  the 
large-hearted  absence  of  any  spirit  of  revenge.  He  only  desires  that  the 
heathen,  when  they  find  how  base  were  their  calumnies,  how  cruel  their 
conduct,  may  be  led  to  glorify  God !  No  anathemas  here.  Pliny’s  cele¬ 
brated  letter  to  Trajan  (Ep.  x.  93)  is  the  best  comment  on  this  passage. 
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•tfey-'wefb  not  warned,  be  naturally  tempted  to  a  demea¬ 
nour  which  would  seem  contemptuous  towards  earthly 
authority.  Nay,  more ;  the  fearful  spectacle  of  the  power 
of  the  world  wielded  by  those  who  were  but  too  manifest 
servants  of  the  power  of  darkness — the  sight  of  Anti¬ 
christ  seated  in  his  infamy  upon  the  world’s  throne — 
the  daily  proof  of  odious  wickedness  in  high  places — the 
constant  expectation  of  that  archangelic  trumpet  which 
would  shatter  the  solid  globe,  and  of  that  flaming 
epiphany  which  should  destroy  the  enemies  of  Christ — 
might  lead  them  into  defiant  words  and  contumacious 
actions.  Occasions  there  are — and  none  knew  this  better 
than  an  Apostle  who  had  himself  set  an  example  of 
splendid  disobedience  to  unwarranted  commands1 — when 
“  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  men.”  But  those  occa¬ 
sions  are  exceptional  to  the  common  rule  of  life.  Nor¬ 
mally,  and  as  a  whole,  human  law  is  on  the  side  of  divine 
order,  and,  by  whomsoever  administered,  has  a  just  claim 
to  obedience  and  respect.  It  was  a  lesson  so  deeply 
needed  by  the  Christians  of  the  day  that  it  is  taught  as 
emphatically  by  St.  John2  and  by  St.  Peter  as  by 
St.  Paul  himself.3  It  was  more  than  ever  needed  at  a 
time  when  dangerous  revolts  were  gathering  to  a  head 
in  Judaea ;  when  the  hearts  of  Jews  throughout  the 
world  were  burning  with  a  fierce  flame  of  hatred  against 
the  abominations  of  a  tyrannous  idolatry ;  when 
Christians  were  being  charged  with  “  turning  the  world 
-upside-down;”4,  when  some  poor  Christian  slave  led  to 

*  Acts  Hi.  19,  81,  v.  28—32,  '40—42. 

5  John  sis.  11. 

3  And  yet  Vollcmar  sees  in  St.  Paul  the  False  Prophet  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse,  mainly  because  be  taught  that  "  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God”! 

4  Acts  xvii.  6. 
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martyrdom  or  put  to  the  torture  might  easily  relieve 
the  tension  of  his  soul  by  bursting  into  Apocalyptic 
denunciations  of  sudden  doom  against  the  crimes  of  the 
mystic  Babylon;  when  the  heathen,  in  their  impatient 
contempt,  might  wilfully  interpret  a  prophecy  of  the 
Final  Conflagration  as  though  it  were  a  revolutionary 
and  incendiary  threat ;  and  when  Christians  at  Some 
were,  on  this  very  account,  already  suffering  the  agonies 
of  the  Neronian  persecution.1 

Submission,  therefore,  was  at  this  time  a  primary  duty 
of  all  who  wished  to  win  over  the  Heathen,  and  to  save 
the  Church  from  being  overwhelmed  in  some  outburst  of 
indignation  which  would  be  justified  ceven  to  reasonable 
and  tolerant  Pagans  as  a  political  necessity.  Nor  does 
St.  Peter  think  it  needful  to  lay  down  exceptions  to 
his  general  rule.  In  his  days  the  letter  of  Scripture  had 
not  yet  been  turned  into  a  weapon  wherewith  on  every 
possible  occasion  to  murder  its  spirit.  He  could  not 
have  anticipated  in  even  the  humblest  Christian  convert 
that  dull  literalism  which  in  later  ages  was  to  derive 
from  such  passages  the  slavish  doctrine  of  “  passive 
obedience.”  He  felt  no  apprehension  that  an  unreason¬ 
ing  fetish-worship  would  fail  to  see  that  “  texts  ”  of 
Scripture  are  to  be  interpreted,  not  as  rigid  and  exclu¬ 
sive  legal  documents,  but  in  accordance  with  the  general 
tenor  of  revelation.  He  was  writing  to  Christians  who 
had  not  yet  invented  a  dogma  about  “verbal  dictation,” 
which  necessitated  ingenious  casuistry  on  the  one  hand, 
or  unreasonable  folly  on  the  other,  and  which  turned 
both  into  a  deadly  engine  of  irresponsible  tyranny. 

>  Tertullian  and  other  apologists  were  greatly  aided  in  their  appeals 
to  heathen  clemency  by  referring  to  such  passages  as  this.  See  Tert. 
Apol.  29—34. 
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•  .“'Submit,  therefore,”  the  Apostle  says,  “to  every 
human  ordinance,1  for  the  Lord’s  sake,  whether  to  the 
Emperor  as  supreme,2  or  to  governors,3 *  as  missioned  by 
him  for  punishment  of  malefactors  and  praise  to  well¬ 
doers  ;  for  this  is  the  will  of  God,  that  by  your  well¬ 
doing  ye  should  gag1  the  stolid  ignorance  of  foolish 
persons ;  as  free,  yet  not  using  your  freedom  for  a  cloak 
of  baseness,5  but  as  slaves  of  God.  Honour  all  men,” 
as  a  principle ;  and  as  your  habitual  practice,6  “  love 
the  brotherhood.  Fear  God.  Honour  the  king.” 7 

(3)  These  being  the  general  rules,  he  applies  them  first 
to  domestics ,8  whether  slaves  or  freemen,  bidding  them 
with  all  fear  to  be  submissive,  not  only  to  kindly  but 
even  to  perverse  masters,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  con¬ 
science9  even  in  cases  of  unjust  suffering.  “  For  what 
kind  of  glory  is  it  if  doing  wrong  and  being  buffeted 
ye  shall  bear  it  ?  but  if  doing  well  and  suffering  ye  shall 
bear  it,  this  is  thankworthy  with  God.10  For  to  this 

1  ctW,  lit.  “  ereatnre.”  rat  Ktyt i  Tas  x“P°TovriTas  {nri>  tw 

te.r.K.  (CEcumen.). 

-  Tho  name  “king”  was  freely  used  of  the  Emperor  in  the  Fro- 

3  Proconsuls,  Procurators,  Legates,  Proprietors,  etc. 

*  Dent.  xxv.  4,  and  in  the  Gospels. 

5  “  License  they  mean  when  they  ory  Liberty  ”  (Milton).  Calvin 
speaks  of  some  who  “  reckoned  it  a  great  part  of  Christian  liberty  that 
they  might  eat  flesh  on  Fridays  ”  1 

0  The  first  verb  is  an  nor.,  The  others  are  presents,  to  imply 

7 1  Pet.  ii.  13—17. 

they  were  in  the  early  Church,  and  is  an  additional  proof  that  St.  Peter 

must  be  addressing  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  The  Jews  were  rarely 

slaves,  because  their  religion  rendered  them  almost  useless  to  heatheu 
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ye  were  called,  because  Christ  too” — Who  was  also  "a 
servant”1 — “  suffered  on  your  behalf,  leaving  you  a  copy,2 
that  ye  may  follow  in  His  track  ;  Who  did  no  sin,  nor 
was  guile  found  in  His  mouth  ;  Who  being  reviled  reviled 
not  again,  suffering  threatened  not,  but  gave  up3  to  Him 
Who  judgetli  righteously ; 4  Who  Himself  earned  up 
our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  to  the  tree,5  that  becoming 
separated  from  our  sins6  we  should  live  to  righteous¬ 
ness  ;  by  Whose  bruise  we  were  healed.7  For  ye  were 
as  wandering  sheep,  but  ye  are  now  returned  to  the 
shepherd  and  guardian  of  your  souls.”  8 

(4)  But  a  word  was  also  necessary  on  the  subject  of 
social  as  well  as  political  submission;  Christian  wives 
married  to  heathen  husbands  might  be  led  to  treat  them 
as  inferior  to  themselves.  The  elevation  of  their 

1  Is.  liii.  9  ;  Acts  iii.  13. 

-  ;nTnypau-u.bs — the  letters  over  which  children  write.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 

3  TrapeiiSov  8e.  The  subject  is  not  expressed,  but  probably  the  verb  has 
a  quasi-middle  sense-"  entrusted.  Himself  and  His  cause.” 

*  Luke  xxiii.  46.  The  Vulg.  reads  “injuste,”  so  that  there  seems  to 
nave  been  a  reading  aSlnus — referring  to  Christ’s  submission  to  Pilate. 

5  I  do  not  think  that  “  He  bore  ”  (kvin'tynpv,  tulit  et  obtulit)  can  here 
have  its  sacrificial  sense  (which  it  has  in  James  ii.  21,  Heb.  ix.  28,  and 
in  the  LXX.).  Christ  is,  indeed,  the  High  Priest,  and  the  Cross  may  be 
metaphorically  described  as  the  Altar  (Heb.  xiii.  10).  But  in  what 
possible  sense  can  “  sins  ”  be  called  a  sacrifice  ?  The  only  way  to  save 
this  sense  of  irfireyner  is  to  connect  apaprlas  very  closely  with  is  rf 
owjuan  abrov,  making  the  sacrifice  His  own  body,  in  which  He  bare  our 
sins  (Is.  liii-  12)  :  “  Ita  tulisse  peccata  nostra  ut  ea  secum  obtulerit  in 
altari  ’(Vitringa).  But  &va<piPm  often  has  its  ordinary  sense  in  the  New 
Testament  (Mark  ix.  2 :  Luke  xxiv.  51,  etc.),  and  there  is  no  sacrificial 
sense  in  the  verbs  sabal  and  rrnsa  of  Is.  liii.  11,  12.  The  use  of  the  word 
■  “  tree  ”  (5<Sxoi>)  for  “  cross  ”  is  Hebraic  (Deut.  xxi.  23 ;  Gal.  iii.  13). 

0  airnyeriifiEroi.  This  is, however,  sometimes  an  euphemism  for  “being 
'  dead,"  Hdt.  ii.  85  (cf.  Rom.  vi.  2).  “  Righteousness  is  one  ;  sin  is  mani¬ 
fold.”  7  Is.  Iii.  5,  nibKum,  “weal.” 

»  1  Pet.  ii.  18—25,  iirtmowos.  Cf.  Ez.  xxxiv.  11.  Hitherto  they  had 

been  the  other  sheep,  not  of  this  fold  [  John  x.  16). 
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whole  sex  by  tbe  principles  of  the  new  revelation  might 
tempt  them  to  extravagances  of  ornament  or  demeanour. 
To  them  therefore  St.  Peter  extends  his  exhortations, 
that,  even  if  (to  suppose  the  worst)  any  of  them  be 
married  to  heathens  who  obey  not  the  Word  (i.e.,  the 
Gospel),  they  may  without  word1  (i.e.,  by  the  eloquent 
silence  of  deeds)  be  won  by  the  chaste  humility,  the 
“delicate,  timorous  grace,”  of  wives  whose  adornment 
should  not  consist  in  elaborately  braided  hair,2  golden 
jewels,  or  splendid  robes,  but  in  the  inner  soul,3 4  in 
“  the  incorruptibleness  of  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
which  is  in  God’s  sight  very  precious.”  It  was  thus 
that  the  holy  womfen  of  old,  hoping  Godwards,  adorned 
themselves,  submissive  to  their  husbands  as  Sarah  was,1 
whose  spiritual  children  they  would  prove  themselves 
lo  be  by  calm  and  equable  well-doing,  and  by  not 
living  in  a  state  of  nervous  scare.5  Christian  Jnts- 
banclx  too  are  to  be  gentle  and  considerate  to  their 
fellow-heirs  of  salvation,  that  no  jarring  discords  might 
cut  short  their  prayers.6  What  we  have  said  in  the  first 

1  An  interesting  antanochisix  or  intentional  variation  of  meaning,  in  the 
n -r  of  A< (70s  which  the  E.  V.  has  missed.  The  Christian  woman  was  not 
to  be  a  preacher  in  her  own  house. 

2  1  Tim.  ii.  9.  Coins  and  allusions  show  how  elaborate  in  this  period 
was  the  adornment  of  the  hair  among  women  of  the  world ;  how  many 
were  their  jewels,  and  how  extravagant  their  robes.  See  supra,  p.  5. 

3  “  The,  hidden  man  of  the  heart  ” — a  striking  expression  independently 
borrowed  in  a  different  sense  (for  St.  Peter  never  alludes  to  “tlie  Christ 
within  ns,"  Gal.  iv.  19)  from  Bom.  ii.  29,  vii.  22  j  2  Cor.  iv.  10 ;  Eph.  iii. 

.  16.  For  classical  analogies  see  Pint.  Conjug.  Praecrpl.  26 ;  and  see  Clem. 
Alex.  Paedag.  iii.  i. 

4  Gen.  12. 

6  On  Sarah’s  spiritual  race  see  Rom.  iv.  11 ;  Gal.  iii.  T.  The  word  enfavir, 
••  scare, ’’  is  probably  borrowed  from  Prov.  iii.  25  (LXX.).  St.  Peter  was 
evidently  familiar  with  the  Proverbs. 

«  IPot.iii.  1—7.  Porcf<r*<fvT«irt>oi  (Kom.xi.  22,ete.'),  A.B,  mad  fyx<f-irr«r8cu, 
"  he  hindered."  Cf.  1  Cor.  vii.  5. 
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chapter  will  throw  into  relief  the  beauty  and  wisdom-  of 
these  exhortations.  By  tlxe  flagrancy  of  immorality,  the 
frequency  of  divorce,  and  the  disgust  for  marriage  which 
prevailed  in  Borne,  we  may  measure  the  blessedness  of 
Christian  matrimony.  The  meanest  Christian  slave  'who 
was  imprisoned  in  an  ergastulmn,  and  would  be  buried 
in  a  catacomb,  had  no  need  to  envy  the  splendid  misery 
of  a  Nero  or  the  pathetic  tragedy  of  an  Octavia’s  life. 
The  life  of  many  a  Christian  couple  in  the  squalor  of 
a  humble  slave-cell  was  unspeakably  more  desirable 
than  that  of  the  Boman  profligates  in  their  terror- 
haunted  palaces. 

“  0  if  they  knew  how  pressed  those  splendid  chains 
How  little  would  they  mourn  their  humbler  pains  !  ” 

(5)  Finally,  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to  be  united,  sym¬ 
pathising,  fraternal,  compassionate,  humble-minded,1 
requiting  good  for  evil  and  blessing  for  abuse,  as  being 
heirs  of  blessing.  This  lesson  is  enforced  by  a  free  citation 
of  David’s  eulogy  of  government  of  the  tongue,  and  of 
a  peaceful  disposition  as  the  secret  of  a  blessed  life,  as 
well  as  by  the  truth  that,  whether  just  or  evildoers,  we 
live  under  the  eye  of  God.2  Who  then  could  harm  them 
if  they  proved  themselves  zealots  of  the  good  ? 3  Let 
them  fear  nothing,  for  there  is  a  beatitude  in  persecution 
for  the  sake  of  righteousness  if  the  will  of  God  should 
so  decree.  Inward  holiness,4  outward  readiness  to 

1  Leg.  T(i~ H,  A,  B,  C. 

8  Ps.  xxxiii.  12-16.  LXX. 

3  1  Pet.iii.I3, leg.  (yAuTai,  s.  A,  B,C.  On  the  thought,  see  a  magnificent 
passage  in  Chrysostom  (Ep.  ad  Cyriacum) :  “  Should  the  Empress  deter¬ 
mine  to  banish  me,  let  her  banish  me.  The  earth  is  the  Lord’s.  If  she 
should  east  me  into  the  sea,  let  her  cast  me  into  the  sea.  I  will  remember 
Jonah,”  etc. 

4  1  Pet.  iii.  15,  leg.  rir  Xpicrrbu,  u.  A,  B,  C.  “  But  sanctify  the  Christ  in 
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vindicate  to  everyone  their  grounds  of  hope  with  meek¬ 
ness  and  fear, 1  together  with  a  good  conscience,  would  in 
the  long  run  make  the  heathen  blush  at  their  insulting 
and  threatening  calumnies  against  the  holiness  which 
they  accused  of  criminality.  Fox-,  contrary  to  the  common 
opinion  of  men,  it  is  better  to  suffer  (if  such  he  God’s 
will)  unjustly  than  to  suffer  when  we  deserve  to  do  so. 
If  we  suffer  for  sins  which  we  have  not  committed,  so 
did  our  great  Example.2  “  Because  Christ  also,  once  for 
all,  suffered  for  sin,  just  for  unjust,  that  He  may  lead 
you  to  God ;  slain  in  the  flesh  hut  quickened  to  life  in 
the  spirit,  wherein  also  He  went  and  preached3  to  the 
spirits  in  pi-ison4  who  once  were  disobedient  when  the 
long-suffering  of  God  awaited5  in  the  days  of  Noah  while 
the  Ark  was  a-preparing ;  by  entering  wherein,  few, 
that  is,  eight  souls,6  were  saved  through  water : 7  which 
(water,  ley.  $)  also  as  an  antitype  now  savetli  you — 
namely,  baptism — (not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of 
the  flesh,  hut  the  entreaty  for  a  good  conscience  towards 
God  8) — by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  on 
the  right  hand  of  God,  having  gone  into  Heaven,9  angels 

1  1  Pet.  iii.  15.  Tlie  notion  that  legal  trials  are  intended  by  a-o\oy<a,  and 
with  it  the  inference  that  the  days  of  Trajan  are  alluded  to,  are  excluded 
by  the  words  “  to  everyone  that  asketh,”  etc. 

2  1  Pet.  iii.  8—17. 

2  ii^pvlep^einyythccrare,  “  preached  the  Gospel.” 

4  i.e.,  in  Hades.  Jude  6 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  4. 
e  2  1  Pet.  iii.  20.  N,  A,  B,  C,  1C,  &c.  The  reading  fcof  “  once 

for  all  ”  of  Erasmus  and  the  E.V.  is  quite  untenable. 

0  This  indicates  the  motive  of  Christ's  Dcscont  into  Hades.  Jt,  was 
because  few  only  had  been  saved  from  perishing.  And  this  is  the  view  of 
such  Fathers  as  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom,  vi.  6),  Origen,  Athanasius.  Jerome, 
and  even,  in  Ins  milder  moods,  Augustine  (Ep.  ad  Evod.  clxiv.). 

7  Perhaps  this  moans  “  by  water  as  an  instrument,”  i.c.,  because  th* 
water  floated  the  Ark.  6  See  supra,  p.  135,  note  2. 

0  Of.  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  Perhaps,  as  Dr.  Plumptre  says,  the  precious  frag¬ 
ment  of  an  early  baptismal  profession. 
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and  authorities  and  powers  being  made  subject  unto 
Him.”1 

The  general  meaning  of  this  passage — Christ’s  descent 
into  Hades  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  the  once  disobedient 
dead — is  to  every  unobscured  and  unsophisticated  mind 
as  clear  as  words  can  make  it.  Theologians  have 
attempted  to  get  rid  of  this  obvious  reference  by  ex¬ 
plaining  it  of  Christ  preaching  in  the  person  of  Noah ; 
or  by  making  “  He  preached  ”  mean  “  He  announced 
condemnation ;  ”  or  by  limiting  “  the  spirits  in  prison  ”  to 
Adam  and  the  Qld  Testament  saints ;  or  by  rendering 
ev  <j>vXa/ci)  “on  the  tcatcldower  of  expectation”  (!)  ;  or 
by  supposing  that  Christ  only  preached  to  those 
spirits  who  repented  while  they  were  being  drowned ! 
These  attempts  arise  from  that  spirit  of  system  which 
would  fain  be  more  orthodox  than  Scripture  itself, 
and  would  exclude  every  ground  of  future  hope  from 
the  revelation  of  a  love  too  loving  for  hearts  trained 
in  bitter  theologies.  What  was  the  effect  of  Christ’s 
preaching  we  are  not  told.  Some,  perhaps,  may  like  to 
assume  that  the  preaching  of  Christ  in  the  Unseen  World 
was  unanimously  rejected  by  the  once  disobedient  dead, 
though  the  mention  of  their  former  disobedience  seems 
to  imply  the  inference  that  they  did  hearken  now. 
Others  can,  if  they  choose,  assert  that  this  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel  to  disembodied  spirits  was  confined  to 
antediluvian  sinners.  With  such  inferences  we  are 
unconcerned.  “  It  is  ours,”  says  Alford,  “  to  deal  with 
the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  and  to  accept  its  revelations 
as  far  as  vouchsafed  to  us.  And  they  are  vouchsafed  to 
u's  to  the  utmost  limit  of  legitimate  inference  from 
revealed  facts.  The  inference  every  intelligent  reader 
1  1  Pet.  iii.  8—22.  Of.  Col.  ii.  10—15. 
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.  ^jlVdxaw  from  the  fact  here  announced  :  it  is  not  purga¬ 
tory ;  it  is  not  universal  restitution ;  but  it  is  one  which 
throws  blessed  light  on- one  of  the  darkest  enigmas  of  divine 
justice  s  -  the  cases  where  the  final  doom  seems  infinitely 
out  of  proportion  to  the  lapse  which  has  incurred  it.” 
On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  press  the  inference  of 
Hermas  and  St.  Clemens  of  Alexandria  by  teaching  that 
this  passage  implies  also  other  missions  of  Apostles  and 
Saints  to  the  world  of  spirits.  We  accept  the  words  of 
Scripture,  and  leave  the  matter  there  in  thankful  hope. 

Tims — continues  the  Apostle — as  a  preliminary  to 
His  exaltation,  did  Christ  suffer  for  us,  and  we  should 
therefore  gird  on  the  armour  of  the  same  resolve. 
Suffering  (of  course  Christian  suffering  is  implied)  is  a 
deathblow  to  concupiscence.  In  past  times  they  had 
perpetrated  the  will  of  the  Gentiles  in  “  wine-swillings 
and  roysferings,” 1  in  lives  of  wanton  excess,  and  idolatries 
that  violated  the  eternal  law  of  heaven ;  and  now  the 
Gentiles  reviled  them  in  astonishment  that  they  would 
no  longer  run  with  them  into  “  the  same  slough  of  dis¬ 
soluteness.”  2  But  these  Gentile  opponents  “  shall  give 
an  account  to  Him  that  is  ready  to  judge  the  living  and 
the  dead.  For  to  this  end,  even  to  the  dead  was  the 
Gospel  preached,  that,  as  regards  men,  they  may  be 
judged  in  the  flesh,  but  may  live  as  regards  God  in  the 
spirit.” 

In  the  last  verse  we  again  encounter  the  ruthlessness 
.  of  commentators.  “  The  dead”  to  whom  the  Gospel  was 
preached  are  taken  to  mean  something  quite  different 
from  “  the  dead  ”  who  are  to  give  an  account.  The  dead 
to  whom  the  Gospel  is  preached  are  explained  away  into 

1  1  Pot.  iv.  3,  olmQKuyims,  nelson. 

2  1  Pet.  iv,  4,  hciortas  kv&xvaw* 
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“sinners”  or  “the  Gentiles,”  or  “some  who  are  now 
dead.”  Augustine,  as  might  have  been  expected;  leads 
the  way  in  one  wrong  direction,  and  Calvin  in  another. 
Another  view  —  which  makes  this  verse  mean  that 
“  Christ  will  judge  even  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living, 
because  the  dead  too  will  not  have  been  without  an 
opportunity  to  receive  His  Gospel  ” — is  indeed  tenable. 
To  me,  however,  judging  of  the  feelings  of  the  Apostle, 
from  his  boundless  gratitude  for  the  opportunities  of 
obtaining  forgiveness,  and  from  the  love  which  he  incul¬ 
cates  towards  all  mankind,  the  connexion  seems  to  be, 
“  The  heathen,  in  all  their  countless  myriads,  who  seem 
to  be  hopelessly  perishing  around  you,  will  be  judged; — 
but  the  very  reason  why  the  Gospel  was  preached  by 
Christ  to  the  dead  was  in  order  that  this  judgment  may 
be  founded  on  principles  of  justice,  that  they  may  be 
judged  ( tcpiOwo-i )  in  their  human  capacity  as  sinners,  and 
yet  may  live  (fmo-t)  to  God  as  regards  the  diviner  part 
of  their  natures  — if,  that  is,  they  accept  this  offer  of 
the  Gospel  to  them  even  beyond  the  grave.1 

(6)  “But  the  end  of  all  things” — and  therefore  of 
calumny  and  suffering  and  heathen  persecution  in  this 
transitory  life — “  is  at  hand.  Be  sound-minded,  there¬ 
fore,  and  be  sober  unto  prayers,  before  all  things  having 
intense  love  towards  one  another,  because  love  coveretli 
a  multitude  of  sins.”2  Then  come  fresh  exhortations  to 
unmurmuring  hospitality  (so  necessary  for  poor  and 
wandering  Christian  teachers),  and  to  a  right  steward- 

1  Analogous  elements  of  thought  as  to  the  disciplinary  intent  of  even 
the  severest  punishments  may  be  seen  in  1  Cor.  v.  5 ;  xi.  31,  32. 

2  Prov.  x.  12  (cf.  xvii.  9),  where  it  is  “  all  sins.”  James  v.  20  quotes  the 
same  words  but  perhaps  in  a  different  sense ;  not,  as  here,  of  love  throwing 
a  covering  over  the  sins  of  others  by  forbearance  (cf.  1  Cor.  xiii.  5,  6),  hut 
of  love  hiding  our  own  sins  from  view. 
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fillip  of  God’s  various  gifts  for  tlie  common  benefit  to 
the  glory  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  They  were  not 
to  , regard  the  conflagration1  which  was  burning  among 
them  to  serve  as  their  test,  as  though  it  were  something 
strange.  They  ought  rather  to  rejoice  because  a  fellow¬ 
ship  in  Christ’s  sufferings  would  in  the  same  proportion 
involve  a  fellowship  in  His  glory.  Reproach  in  the 
name  of  Christ  is  a  beatitude.  Let  none  of  them  suffer 
as  a  murderer,  thief,  malefactor,  or  intrusive  meddler ; 
but  punishment  for  refusing  to  disown  the  name  of 
Christian2  is  not  a  thing  for  which  to  blush,  but 
rather  to  glorify  God.  It  showed  them  to  be,  as 
it  were,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  wings  of  the 
Shechinah.  The  time  for  judgment  had  come.  If 
it  began  from  the  house  of  God,  what  would  be  the 
end  of  those  who  disobeyed  the  Gospel  of  God  ?  And 
if  the  righteous  he  saved  with  difficulty,  the  impious 
and  sinner — where  shall  he  appear?3  So  then  let 
even  those  that  suffer  commit  their  lives  unto  God, 
as  to  a  faithful  Creator,  in  well-doing.4 

1  rrupcSira.  Were  it  not  that  this  word  occurs  in  the  LXX.  of  Proverbs 
(xxvii.  21),  a  book  with  which  St.  Peter  shows  himself  so  familiar,  we 
might  suppose  that  he  and  St.  John  (Rev.  xviii.  9, 18)  were  reminded  of 
it  by  the  burning  of  Rome. 

2  Perhaps  we  should  read  the  ignorant  heathen  distortion.  Chrestian 
(see  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul,  i.  301)  with  «. 

3  Fror.  ix.  31.  Tlio  words  “  upon  earth  ”  of  the  original  Hebrew 
show  that  temporal  judgments  (as  in  Matt.  xxiv.  22)  were  prominent  in 
the  writer’6  mind  (cf.  Jer.  xxv.  29).  Christians  were  suffering  under 

.the  Neronian  persecution,  but  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  the  Roman  Empire  wore  not  far  off. 

4  1  Pot.  iv.  7 — 19.  The  latter  verses  (12 — 17)  are  not  a  repetition  of 
iii.  13,  iv.  6,  because  there  the  afflictions  were  spoken  of  in  relation  to  their 
persecutors,  and  hero  in  relation  to  their  own  feelings  (cf.  Matt.  v.  11). 
The  fit]  {erlfecUe  is  equivalent  to  “  make  yourself  at  home  in,"  “  regard  as 
perfectly  natural.”  In  ver.  15,  St.  Peter  seems  to  have  coined  the  pic¬ 
turesque  word  dMoTpiotirhmoOTi,  “other  people’s  bishops.”  (Tlio  nearest 
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The  remainder  of  the  Epistle  is  more  specific.  It 
is  addressed  to  the  elders  by  St.  Peter — as  a  fellow- 
elder  and  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Christ,  and 
therefore  also  a  partaker  of  the  glory  about  to  be 
revealed.  He  exhorts  them  to  tend  the  flock  of  God1 
among  them  with  willing  and  self-denying  oversight, 
“  not  as  lording  it  over  their  allotted  charge,2  but 
proving  themselves  examples  of  the  flock;  then,  at 
the  manifestation  of  the  chief  Shepherd,  they  should 
cany  off  as  their  prize  “  the  amaranthine  chaplet  ”  of 
the  conqueror’s  glory.3  The  younger,  too,  were  to  be 
submissive  to  the  elders,  “  yea,  all  of  you,  being  sub¬ 
missive  to  one  another,  tie  on  humility  like  a  knotted 
dress,4  because  God  arrays  Himself  against  the  over¬ 
weening,  but  to  the  humble  He  giveth  grace.5  Be 
humbled,  then,  under  the  strong  hand  of  God,  that  He 
may  exalt  you  in  season,  casting,  once  for  all,  all  your 
anxiety  upon  Him,  because  He  eareth  for  you.  Be 
sober  !  watch  !  because  your  adversary,1’  the  Devil,  like 
a  roaring  lion,  walketli  about  seeking  whom  he  may 

approach  to  the  word  is  Plato's  iA\oi-pi«ir/nt7/io<ri!io).  •'meddlesomeness.') 
The  attempt  (Hilgenfeld.  Einleit.  630)  to  render  this  •‘informers'’  (delator), 
because  informers  were  legally  punishable  in  the  days  of  Trajan  iPlin. 
ranee/.  31.  35).  has  nothing  in  its  favour.  The  word  is  a  needful  warning 
against,  the  tempratiou  to  a  prying  religiosity.  The  of  ver.  17, 

marring  as  it.  does  that  Jerusalem  was  not  yet  destroyed,  is  another 
death-blow  to  all  hypotheses  as  to  the  late  date  of  the  Epistle. 

1  M.™fi  ri  Tfifari  nov,  John  Xli.  Id. 
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swallow  up.  Against  whom  take  your  stand,  firm  in 
the.  feitli,  knowing  that  the  very  same  sufferings  are 
running  their  full  course  for  your  band  of  brethren  in 
the  world.  But  the  G-od  of  all  grace,  Who  called  you 
unto  His  eternal  glory  in  Christ  Jesus,  after  you  have, 
suffered  a  little,  Himself  shall  perfect,  establish, 
strengthen,  place  you  on  a  sure  foundation.  To  Him 
he  dominion  for  the  ages  of  ages.  Amen.1 

“By  Silvanus,  your  faithful  brother,  as  I  esteem  him,2 
I  write  to  you  in  few  words,  exhorting,  and  confirming 
by  my  testimony,  that  this  is  the  true  grace  of  G-od.3 
In  this  take  your  stand  ! 4 

“She,  who  is  co-elect  in  Babylon,  salutetk  you,5  and 
Marcus,  my  son.  Salute  one  another  with  a  kiss  of 
love.  Peace  to  you  all  in  Christ  Jesus.  Amen.” 

1  1  Pot,  T.  l-ll. 

2  Fronmuller  (in  Lange’s  Commentary)  strangely  supposes  that  this 
can  mean,  "  I  conjecture  that  you  will  receive  this  Epistle  by  the  hands  of 
Silvanns ! " 

3  This  which  I  have  written  to  you.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  there 
is  any  intention  here  to  ratify  the  orthodoxy  of  St.  Paul’s  teachings,  though 
all  the  Epistle  shows  how  deeply  the  true  St.  Peter  (so  unlike  the 
fictitious  Peter  of  the  Clementines )  reverenced  them. 

*  1  Pet.  V.  12,  trrjjTe,  K-  A,  B.  • 

5  'H  trust-KAwr}/.  Some  take  this  to  mean  “the  co-elect  lady”— i.  e„ 
Peter’s  wife  (of.  1  Oor.  xiv.  5).  But  surely  a  Jew  would  hardly  have  sent 
a  greeting  from  his  wife — a  poor  Galilean  woman— to  all  these  Churches, 
or  have  described  her  as  simply  f,  tv  Ba0v\&vt.  It  is  much  more  natural 
to  understand  faXjjirfa,  meaning  the  Church  of  Rome.  It.  is  true  that 
St.  Peter  has  not  used  that  word,  even  in  his  salutatiou,  but  it  might  none 
the  less  be  in  his  thoughts,  just  as  St.  Luke  (in  Acts  xxvii.  11)  says  at-rf) 
of  the  ship,  thongk  he  has  been  using  the  word  ttKoTov.  On  Marcus  and 
Babylon,  see  ante,  p.  113. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PETER. 

“Petrus  magis  magisque  opus  esse  statuit  admouitione  propter 
ingraeutejn  comiptionem  roalonim  horuinum.’’ — Eengel. 

In  reading  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  we  are 
reading  a  book  which  even  a  critic  so  advanced  as 
M.  Renan  admits  to  be  “  one  of  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  which  is  the  most  anciently  and  the 
most  unanimously  cited  as  authentic.”1  In  turning  to 
the  Second  Epistle  we  are  met  by  problems  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  difficulty,  and  have  to  consider  the  claims 
of  a  document  which  the  same  writer  pronounces  to  be 
“  certainly  apocryphal,”  and  of  which  he  says  that 
“  among  true  critics  he  does  not  think  that  it  has  a 
single  defender.”  Such  a  remark  is  easy  to  make ; 
hut  critics  like  Schmid,  Guericke,  'Windischmann, 
Thiersch,  Alford,  and  Bruckner  are  in  learning,  if  not 
in  genius,  as  much  entitled  to  decide  such  a  point 
ex  cathedra  as  M.  Renan,  and  they,  after  deliberate 
examination,  do  accept  the  Epistle  as  genuine,  and  offer 
in  its  defence  not  a  contemptuous  dictum,  but  a  serious 
argument.  On  the  other  hand,  although  it  is  dis¬ 
courteous  and  unwarrantable  to  pronounce  the  Epistle 
to  he  so  certainly  spurious  that  nothing  but  prejudice 
or  ignorance  could  maintain  its  genuineness,  neither 

1  L’Antechrist,  p.  vi.  „  • 
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ought  its  defenders  to  argue  as  though  any  hesitation 
as  to  its  genuineness  was  an  impious  arraignment  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  To  say  that  “there  is  scarcely  a 
single  writing  of  all  antiquity,  sacred  or  profane,  which 
must  not  he  given  up  as  spurious  if  the  Second  Epistle 
of  St.  Peter  be  not  received  as  a  genuine  writing  of 
the  Apostle,  and  as  a  part  of  Holy  Writ — to  assert 
that  we  receive  it  on  “  the  testimony  of  the  Universal 
Church,”  which  is  “  the  Spouse  and  Body  of  Christ 
enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost — and  that  if  it  be 
“  not  the  Word  of  God,  but  the  work  of  an  impostor, 
then,  with  reverence  be  it  said,  Christ’s  promise  to 
His  Church  has  failed,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  has  not 
been  given  to  guide  her  into  all  truth,”— is  to  use  a 
style,  I  cannot  say  of  “  argument,”  but  of  dog¬ 
matising  traditionalism,  which  perilously  confuses  a 
thousand  separate  issues.  Such  assertions,  if  listened 
to,  would  end  in  making  all  criticism  impossible,  and 
in  reducing  all  inquiry  to  mediaeval  torpor.  They  can 
serve  no  purpose  but  to  damage  in  many  minds  the 
cause  of  religion.  They  confound  the  eternal  truths 
of  Christianity  with  uncertain  details.  They  imperil 
the  impregnable  fortress  of  Revelation  by  identifying 
its  defence  with  that  of  its  weakest  and  most  uncertain 
outposts.  To  talk  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter — 
if,  indeed,  it  was  not  the  work  of  that  Apostle — as 
“  a  shameless  forgery,”  and  of  its  writer  as  “  an  im¬ 
postor,”  and  of  his  motives  as  showing  “intentional 
fraud”  and  “cunning  fabrication,”1  is  to  use  language 
which  only  tends  to  obscure  the  critical  faculty.  Such 
a  style  of  statement  is  an  anachronism.  It  cannot  be 
said  too  strongly  that  it  is  “  inexpedient  to  encumber 
Wordsworth,  Introd. ;  Fronmuller,  §  3, 
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the  discussion  by  an  attempted  reductio  ad  hmyiMle 
of  one  of'  the  alternatives.”1 

The  question  of  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle 
must  be  regarded  as  unsettled  until  the  arguments 
adduced  against  it  by  a  serious  criticism  can  be  met  by 
counter-arguments  of  a  criticism  equally  serious.  Its 
acceptance  cannot  be  founded  upon  assertions  to  which 
criticism,  as  such,  can  pay  no  heed.  That  the  writing 
known  as  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  is  canonical — 
that  for  fourteen  centuries  it  has  been  accepted,  and 
rightly  accepted,  by  the  Church  as  a  part  of  the  Canon 
of  Holy  Scripture — -is  not  denied.  I  say  rightly  ac¬ 
cepted,  because  the  Church  would  not  have  so  received 
it  if  she  had  not  felt  that  it  was  “  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness.”  But  to  say  that  in  its  present  form 
it  is  absolutely  the  work  of  St.  Peter — and  that,  if 
not  genuine,  the  Church  has  “  been  imposed  upon  by 
what  must,  in  that  case,  be  regarded  as  a  Satanic 
device”  (!),  is  to  claim  a  monopoly  of  the  critical 
faculty  which  is  refuted  by  every  page  of  the  history 
of  exegesis.  On  all  such  questions  Churches  have 
erred,  and  may  err.  The  Second  Epistle  is  accepted 
as  St.  Peter’s  mainly  on  the  authority  of  the  Church 
of  the  fourth  century;2  but  the  Church  of  the 
fourth  century  had  not  the  least  pretence  to  greater 
authority,  and  had  a  far  smaller  amount  of  critical 
knowledge,  than  the  Church  of  the  nineteenth. 
The  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  was  promised 
not  to  one  age  only,  but  to  the  Church  of  all  ages,  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world ;  but  the  lessons  of  -century 

1  Bp.  Ellicott’s  Commentary,  ili.  437. 

'  It  was  admitted  into  the  Canon  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  &.D.  363. 
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after  century  ought  to  have  taught  us  that  guidance 
into  all  necessary  spiritual  truth  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  critical  infallibility.  Theologians  who 
usurp  the  right  to  speak  with  inspired  positiveness 
on  questions  which  are  still  unsettled,  not  only  render 
their  own  pretensions  liable  to  defeat,  but  seriously 
endamage  a  sacred  cause.  Nothing  has  gone  farther 
to  shake  my  conviction  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Epistle  than  the  dangerous  plausibility  of  many  of 
the  arguments  adduced  by  its  defenders.  They  have 
so  obviously  approached  the  question  with  their  minds 
made  up  beforehand;  they  have  shown  themselves  so 
eager  to  establish  a  case  at  all  costs  ;  they  have  treated 
as  so  unimportant  the  absence  of  that  evidence  to  which 
in  other  cases  they  attach  such  extreme  importance ; 
they  have  been  tempted  to  use  arguments  so  painfully 
inconclusive,  and  to  make  light  of  counter-considerations 
so  undeniably  strong,  that  any  one  who  takes  the  same 
side  with  them  may  well  fear  lest  he  too  should  sink 
into  the  advocate,  and  forget  the  love  of  simple  truth. 
The  supporters  of  the  Epistle  have  done  far  more  than 
its  assailants  to  deepen  my  own  uncertainty  whether  it 
can  be  regarded  as  the  direct  work  of  the  Apostle. 

For  what  are  the  facts  with  which  we  must  start  in 
considering  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  ?  Surely 
common  honesty  compels  us  to  acknowledge  that 
of  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  the  one  for 
which  we  can  produce  the  smallest  amount  of  external 
evidence,  and  which  at  the  same  time  offers  the  greatest 
number  of  internal  difficulties. 

As  regards  the  external  .evidence,  the  Epistle  is 
not  quoted,  and  is  not  certainly  referred  to,  by  a 
single  writer  in  the  first  or  second  century.  Neither 
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Polycarp,  nor  Ignatius,  nor  Barnabas,  nor  Clemons  of 
Rome,  nor  Justin  Martyr,  nor  Theophilus  of  Antioch, 
nor  Irenseus,  nor  Tcrtullian,  nor  Cyprian  can  be  proved 
even  to  allude  to  it.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Peshito 
Syriac,  nor  in  the  Yetus  Itala.  It  is  unknown  to  the 
Muratorian  Canon.  During  the  first  two  centuries  the 
only  traces  of  it,  if  traces  they  can  be  called,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Pastor  of  Hennas,1  and  in  a  recently  dis¬ 
covered  passage  of  Melito  of  Sardis  ;  but  even  these  are 
of  so  distant  and  general  a  nature  that  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  whether  we  should  regard  them  as  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  language  of  the  Epistle,  or  accidental 
approximations  to  it.  But  even  if  we  grant  all  the 
parallels  adduced  by  Dietlein,  the  concession  would  be 
unfavourable  rather  than  otherwise  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  Epistle ; — he  ruins  his  own  case  by  proving  too 
much.  Eor  if  the  writers  of  the  first  and  second  centuries 
did  indeed  know  the  Epistle,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
not  one  of  them  should  have  hinted  at  the  authority 
which  it  derived  from  the  name  of  its  author.  When 
wre  come  down  to  later  writers,  we  find  that,  in 
all  his  learned  works,  it  is  not  once  alluded  to  by  St. 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  who  even  seems  to  exclude  it 
by  the  expression,  “Peter  in  the  Epistle.”2  Origen 
knew  of  it,  but,  since  he  uses  the  same  expression 
as  St.  Clemens,  seems — when  writing  accurately — to 
question  its  genuineness ; 8  although,  if  we  may  trust 

1  Hernias,  iii.  2  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  20. 

2  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  p.  562,  ed.  Potter.  Eusebius  (H.  E.  vi.  14) 
says  that  Clemens,  in  his  Kypotyposes,  commented  both  on  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  the  uncertain  books  of  the  N.  T.,  not  even  passing  by  “  the 
Apocalypse  of  Peter:  ”  but  that  can  hardly  mean  this  Epistle. 

3  “  Peter  has  left  only  one  generally  acknowledged  Epistle— perhaps  also 
a  second,  for  this  is  considered  doubtful  (tma  Si  ica. I  Stmpir,  d^i/SaAXera. 
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^iif’floo'se  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus,  lie  refers  to  it 
‘sis '"Sir.  Peter’s  when  he  alludes  to  it  popularly  in  a 
■  casual'  quotation.  Firmilian  (f  270),  a  friend  of  Origen, 
is  the  first  person  who,  in  a  letter  to  Cyprian,  extant 
only  in  a  Latin  version,  refers  to  it;  but  neither 
is  this  letter  beyond  suspicion,  nor  is  the  reference 
decisive.1  Didymus,  in  a  Latin  translation  of  his  com¬ 
mentary,  calls  the  Epistle  “falsata,”  and  says  that  “  it 
is  not  in  the  Canon.”  2  Eusebius  knew  of  it,  but  only 
recognised  one  genuine  Epistle.3  It  was  rejected  by 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  was  still  regarded  as  un¬ 
certain  in  the  times  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus.4  It 
must,  therefore,  he  admitted  that  the  evidence  in  its 
favour  is  exceptionally  weak.  The  First  Epistle  was 
almost  universally  recognised  by  the  ancient  Church; 
the  Second  was  partly  controverted,  partly  ignored — 
and  among  those  who  ignored  or  rejected  it  were  some 
Fathers  of  the  greatest  learning,  and  of  the  keenest 
critical  acumen. 

These  doubts  were  so  far  silenced,  that  it  was  on 
the  whole  passively  accepted  by  men  like  Athanasius, 
Basil,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  and  towards  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century  was  declared  to  be  canonical 
by  the  Councils  of  Laodicea  (a.d.  363),  Hippo  (a.d.  393), 
and  Carthage  (a.d.  396).  But  surely  this  tardy  recog¬ 
nition  is  a  suspicious  circumstance.  If  the  repeated 
references  to  most  of  the  other  books  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  Canon  by  Fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries 
be  rightly  regarded  as  proofs  of  their  genuineness, 

1  Epp.  Cypr.  75. 

2  The  word  which  ho  used  was  probably  twofflrevrai,  “  lias  been  ac¬ 
counted  spurious.” 

2  Euseb.  B.  B.  iii.  25. 

4  Greg.  Naz.  Garm.  33,  vs.  35; 

m2 
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then  the  absence  or  uncertainty  of  any  reference 
during  the  same  period  must  so  far  be  unfavourable. 
Importance  is  sometimes  attached  to  fourth  century  de¬ 
cisions  by  saying  that  evidence  was  then  extant  which 
has  not  come  down  to  ns.  The  proposition  might  be 
disputed;  but  whatever  such  evidence  may  have  been, 
it  did  not  remove  the  doubts  which  prevailed  in  the 
great  schools  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  as  represented 
by  such  eminent  scholars  as  Clemens  of  Alexandria, 
Origen,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  The  intrinsic 
value  of  the  Epistle,  and  the  growing  habit  of  loosely 
referring  to  it  as  “  St.  Peter’s,”  would  lead  to  its 
gradual  admission  without  any  further  debate,  at  a 
period  when  competent  critics  were  few  and  far 
between.  St.  Jerome  did  more  than  any  man  to  hasten 
the  acceptance  of  the  Epistle  by  admitting  it  into  the 
Vulgate.  Yet  he  was  too  able  not  to  observe,  and 
too  candid  not  to  admit,  that  it  differs  from  the  First 
Epistle  in  style,  character,  and  structure  of  words.1 
Further  than  this,  he  tells  us  that  “most  men  ”  in  his 
day  denied  that  St.  Peter  wrote  it,  “  on  account  of  the 
dissonance  of  its  style  with  the  former.”  He  is  the 
only  person  in  the  first  four  centuries  who  offers  any 
intelligible  theory  of  that  striking  divergence.  This  he 
does  by  saying  that  “  from  the  necessity  of  things 
he  made  use  of  different  interpreters.”  This  is  indeed 
to  accept  the  Epistle  as  genuine,  hut  with  the  important 
modification  that  it  is  either  a  translation  from  an 
Aramaic  original,  or  that  the  thoughts  only  are  St. 
Peter’s,  while  the  words  belong  to  some  one  else.  If 
this  he  admitted,  what  becomes  of  recent  attempts 

1  Jer.  Ep.  ad  Eedib.  ii.  Compare  Be  Yirr.  Illustr.  1. 
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■  fofafcilioir  that  the  style  and  phraseology  are  exactly 
whitt  we  should  expect  ? 

•  It  is  idle  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  no 
further  doubt  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  was 
expressed  during  long  centuries  of  critical  torpor. 
During  those  centuries  there  was  no  criticism  worth 
speaking  of,  because  criticism  could  only  register  the 
dictated  conclusions  of  a  Church  which  punished  original 
inquiry  as  presumptuous  and  heretical.  If  any  one  ex¬ 
pressed  an  independent  opinion,  however  true,  the  Church 
and  the  world  combined  against  him.  But  the  moment 
that  “  the  deep  slumber  of  decided  opinions  ”  was  broken 
by  the  Reformation — the  moment  that  criticism  ceased 
to  be  confronted  by  “  the  syllogism  of  violence  ” — then 
the  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  began  to 
revive.  Erasmus,  Luther,  and  Calvin  freely  express 
them,  and  they  were  shared  by  Cajetan,  Grotius, 
Scaliger,  and  Salmasius.  In  modem  times,  since  the 
days  of  Sender,  an  increasing  number  of  critics  have 
decided  against  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  in¬ 
cluding  not  only  Baur,  Schwegler,  Hilgenfeld,  Mayer- 
hoff,  Bleek,  Davidson,  Messner,  Reuss,  but  even  such 
conservative  theologians  as  Neander,  Weiss,  and  Huther, 
while  Bertholdt,  TJ liman,  Bunsen,1  and  even  Lange2 
hold  that,  though  genuine  in  part,  it  has  been  largely 
interpolated. 

The  last  supposition,  which  might  remove  many 
difficulties,  can  hardly  be  accepted.  The  body  of 
the  Epistle  must  stand  or  fall  as  a  whole,  for  it  is 
singularly  compact  and  homogeneous.3  The  writer  has 

1  Ignatius,  p.  175.  2  Apostol.  Zdl.  i.  152. 

8  Mayerboffs  remark,  that  the  Epistle  is  clumsy  and  illogical,  is  quite 
false.  See  Briickner,  Mini.  §  1 ;  Hofmann,  p.  121 ;  Hnther,  p.  306. 
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stated  his  twofold  object  in  the  last  two  verses.  One 
of  these  objects  was  warning :  it  was  that,  by  being 
put  upon  their  guard,  the  readers  might  not  fall 
away  from  their  firm  position  through  being  misled 
by  the  error  of  the  lawless.  The  other  object  was 
exhortation  :  “  But  grow  in  the  grace  and  knowledge 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.”  These  objects 
are  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  the  structure  of  the 
letter  is  more  distinctly  articulated  than  that  of  the 
First. 

The  outline  of  the  letter  is  as  follows: — 
After  the  greeting  (i.  1,  2)  the  writer  enforces  his 
hortatory  object  by  urging  the  attainment  of  full 
knowledge,  which  is  the  consummation  of  Christian 
growth,  and  the  essential  of  final  salvation  (3  -11). 
Hence  it  is  his  wish  to  utilise  the  brief  time  which 
remains  to  him  for  reminding  them  of  this  truth 
(12 — 15),  a  truth  of  which  they  might  be  convinced, 
because  Peter,  with  others,  had  been,  as  it  were,  an 
initiated  eye-witness  of  the  Transfiguration,  and  had 
heard  the  voice  which  was  then  borne  from  heaven 
(16 — 18);  and  because  they  all  possessed  the  word  of 
prophecy  as  a  surer  witness,  to  which  they  would  do 
well  to  listen  as  to  the  voice  of  inspiration  (19 — 21). 

He  thus  passes  quite  naturally  to  the  topic  of 
teaming.  False  teachers  would  bring  in  “sects  of 
perdition,”  and  lie  describes  these  false  teachers  in 
their  successful  blasphemies  and  their  certain  punish¬ 
ment,  like  that  which  fell  on  the  world  at  the  time 
of  the  Flood  and  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain  (ii.  1 — 9) ;  though,  as  in  all  such  instances,  the 
pious  should  be  delivered  (5,  7,  9).  Hone,  however, 
were  more  deserving  of  Hod’s  vengeance  than  these 
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'limpur&r  disdainful,  self-corrupting  railers — fools  who 
'fcuslied'  in  where  angels  feared  to  tread  (10 — 12),  whose 
vainness  and  perniciousness  are  described  (13,  14),  and 
who'se  apostasy  resembles  that  of  Balaam  (15,  16). 
After  using  various  indignant  images  ( 1 7),  to  illustrate 
their  insolence,  wantonness,  and  cunning — which,  while 
it  promised  liberty,  only  involved  a  deadly  servitude 
(18,  19) — he  says  that  their  previous  knowledge  of 
Christ  is  the  worst  aggravation  of  their  horrible 
apostasy  (20 — 22). 

He  is  therefore  writing  once  more  to  remind  his 
readers  of  previous  lessons  (iii.  1,  2),  and  especially 
to  warn  them  against  those  scoffers  who  sneered 
at  the  promised  coming  of  Christ  (3,  4),  and  ignored 
the  fact,  that  as  the  world  had  perished  by  water, 
so  should  it  hereafter  perish  by  fire  (5 — 7).  Let 
the  brethren  remember  that  one  day  is  with  the  Lord 
as  a  thousand  years,  and  that  His  delays  are  due  to 
His  mercy.  But  the  dreadful  day  of  dissolution  should 
come  (8,  9).  On  this  thought  he  bases  the  exhortation 
to  them  to  be  blameless,  as  those  who  look  for  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,  and  to  make  a  right  use  of 
God’s  longsuffering,  in  accordance  with  the  teaching 
of  St.  Paul — whose  writings  they  must  be  careful  not 
to  wrest  into  a  wrong  sense  (10 — 16).  Then  into 
two  final  verses  he  compresses  his  recapitulation  of  the 
two  chief  topics  of  the  letter,  together  with  the  final 
doxology  (17,  18). 

Such,  then — so  marked  by  unity  and  coherence — is 
this  remarkable  letter*,  which  the  Church  could  ill  afford 
to  lose,  and  which  is  full  of  impassioned  warning  and 
eloquent  exhortation:  We  have  seen  how  weak  is  the 
external  evidence  in  its  favour ;  are  there  any  decisive 
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phenomena  to  which  we  can  appeal  by  way  of  internal 
evidence  of  its  authenticity  ? 

That  it  resembles  the  First  Epistle  in  the  use 
of  some  peculiar  expressions  is  certain.  The  word 
for  “conversation,”  i.e.,  general  mode  of  life;1  the 
remarkable  word  for  an  eye-witness,  which  is  also  the 
word  for  one  initiated  into  the  mysteries;2  the  ex¬ 
pressions  “to  carry  off  as  a  prize,”3  “spotless  and 
blameless,”1  and  “to  walk  in  lusts,”5  are  common  to 
both  Epistles,  and  are  almost  unknown  to  the  rest  of 
the  New  Testament.6  If  the  general  style  were  the 
same,  these  would  have  weight.  Their  weight  is  small 
when  we  remember  (i.)  that  the  writer  of  the  Second 
Epistle  must,  on  any  supposition,  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  First,7  and  when  we  find  (ii.) 
that  the  Second  Epistle  abounds  in  expressions  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  (iii.)  that  it  is  confessedly  written  in  a  style 
of  marked  difference. 

The  peculiarity  of  many  expressions,  of  which  the 
majority  are  unique,6  must  strike  the  most  careless 
reader  of  the  original.  “  To  acquire  faith  by  lot  ;”9  “  to 
give  things  which  tend  to  life  and  piety;”10  “to  bring 
in  all  haste;”11  “to  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of 

1  avarrrpoipT},  ayatTTpt^faSat  (1  Pet.  i.  15.  18.  etc.  ;  2  Pet.  il.  7,  iii.  11). 

2  *r„VT„t,  (1  Pet.  ii.  3,  iii.  2  ;  2  Pet.  i.  16). 

3  MfilfaSiu  (1  Pet.  i.  9  ;  v.  4;  2  Pet,  ii.  13). 

1  iornxoi  Hal  a^ujTo,  (1  Pet.  i.  19;  2  Pet,  iii.  14). 

5  Top^aia,  iy  imtou la»  (2  Pet.  ii.  10). 

»  To  these  may  be  added  amMw.r  (1  Pet.  iii.  21;  2  Pet.  i.'  14); 
7reVaeT(u  i^prias  (1  Pet,  iv.  1 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  12)  ;  (1  Pet.  iv.  S.ieiiuro,, 

2  Pet,  ii.  7,  iii.  17). 

3  There  are  twenty  hapax  legomena  in  this  brief  Epistle. 
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virtue;”1  “to  receive  oblivion;”2  “to  furnish  an  abun¬ 
dant  entrance;”3  “the  present  truth;”4  “to  bring  in 
factions  of  perdition  ;” 5  “  the  judgment  is  not  idle,  the 
destruction  is  not  drowsily  nodding;”6  “to  wait  in 
desire  of  pollution;”7  “to  walk  behind,  the  flesh;  ”8  “to 
esteem  luxurious  wantonness  in  the  daytime  as  a 
pleasure “  eyes  full  of  an  adulteress  ;”10  “  insatiable  of 
sin  ;”u  “a  heart  trained  in  covetousnesses  ;”12  “  the  mirk 
of  the  darkness  ;”13  “  treasured  with  fire  ;”u  “  to  fall 
from  their  own  steadfastness  ;”15  “  chains  of  darkness ;” 
“to  calcine  to  ashes;”  “to  hurl  to  Tartarus;”  “to 
blaspheme  glories ;”  “  the  heavens  shall  pass  away 
hurtlingly “  the  elements  being  consumed  melt 
away.”17  Such  are  a  few  of  the  striking  and  even 
startling  phrases  which  in  the  course  of  three  short 
chapters  stamp  the  style  with  an  intense  peculiarity. 
Nothing  analogous  to  these  phrases  is  found  in  the 
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First;  Epistle.  It  may  be  pleaded  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  some  of  these  words 
are  due  to  the  new  subjects  with  which  the  Apostle 
has  here  to  deal.  That  answer  might  be  sufficient 
for  three  or  four  of  them,  but  most  are  of  a  kind 
which  do  not  arise  from  speciality  of  subject.  They 
show  a  peculiarity  of  structure  rather  than  of  topic. 
Some  of  them  are  eccentricities  of  language  adopted  to 
clothe  conceptions  which  would  have  been  capable  of 
a  perfectly  simple  and  commonplace  expression. 

Independently  of  this  distinctiveness  of  verbiage 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  two  Epistles  in 
the  general  form  of  thought.1  This  is  a  fact  too 
obvious  to  be  denied.  Obvious  as  it  is  to  us — for 
besides  minor  differences,  there  is  a  ruggedness  and 
tautology  in  the  Greek  of  the  Second  Epistle  very 
different  from  the  smoothness  of  the  First  —  this 
difference  of  style  must  have  been  far  more  obvious 
to  those  to  whom  Greek  was  a  spoken  language,  and 
who  were  therefore  more  sensitive  than  we  can  be  to 
its  delicate  refinements.  It  was  pointed  out  by  St. 
Jerome,  and  he  assigns  it  as  one  of  the  causes  which 
had  led  to  the  general  rejection  of  the  Epistle. 

But  it  is  answered,  and  again  with  perfect  truth,  that 
the  style  of  a  writer  differs  under  -  differing  circum¬ 
stances.  The  style  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
is  not  the  same  as  that  to  the  Galatians,  and  both  differ 
from  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  The  style  of  St.  J ohn  s 
Gospel  is  very  unlike  that  of  the  Apocalypse.  I  grant 
this  to  the  utmost.  I  have  even  insisted  upon  it  and 
illustrated  it  in  other  instances.2  But  differences  of 

1  This  is  admitted  even  by  Schott. 

-  Sec  my  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  610. 
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$fyl&&mwst  not  be  so  wide  as  to  show  a  difference  of 
idiosyncrasy.  They  must  be  accompanied  with  re¬ 
semblances  of  structure;  and  they  must  be  partially 
accounted  for  by  .a  long  interspace  of  years.  The 
difference  between  the  styles  of  the  First  and  the  Second 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter  does  not  admit  of  these  modifying 
circumstances ;  it  is  deeper  than  can  be  accounted  for 
by  a  difference  of  mood  and  object.  The  Apocalypse 
and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  were  separated  by  an 
interval  of  perhaps  thirty  years  spent  in  the  most 
polished  cities  of  Asia.  The  earlier  and  later  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  were  divided  from  each  other  by  many 
years  subjected  to  the  intense  influence  of  ever-varying 
conditions.  But  the  two  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  if  both 
are  genuine,  must  have  been  written,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  under  identical  external  conditions,  and  written 
within  a  very  short  time  of  each  other. 

For  this  reason  I  set  aside  as  irrelevant  the  instances 
adduced  by  the  industry  of  critics  to  prove  that  the 
same  writer  may  adopt  different  styles.  It  is  true 
that  the  style  of  Plato’s  Epinomis  is  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Phmdrus  ;  that  Yirgil’s  Ciris  is  unworthy  of  the 
author  of  the  iEneid ;  that  the  De  Oratoribus  of  Tacitus 
is  marvellously  unlike  his  Annals;  that  the  Paradise 
Lost  is  in  a  loftier  key  than  the  Paradise  Begained; 
that  the  style  of  Twelfth  Eight  is  widely  separated 
from  that  of  Hamlet ;  that  the  Bacine  of  the  Alexandre 
is  much  below  the  Bacine  of  the  Phedre  and  Athalie ; 
that  Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  is  ineom- 
'  parably  tamer  than  Burke’s  Orations ;  and  that  there  are 
marked  distinctions  between  the  first  and  the  second 
part  of  Goethe’s  Faust.  But  these  analogies,  which 
might  easily  be  multiplied,  do  not  touch  the  problem 
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before  us.  There  is  not  one  among  them  which 
offers  a  parallel  to  the  phenomenon  of  total  difference, 
not  only  in  language,  but  in  thought,  presented  by  two 
works  of  the  same  writer  dealing  in  great  measure  with 
the  same  subjects,  and  written  from  the  same  place, 
within  a  very  short  time  of  one  another.  And  the 
differences  between  the  two  Epistles  go  further  than 
this.  Many  are  adduced,  which  I  pass  over  as  unim- 
portant.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  there 
should  be  such  and  so  many  variations  as  those  which 
follow.  Thus — (1)  In  the  first  the  writer  calls  himself 
Peter,  and  in  the  second  Symeon  Peter.  (2)  In  the 
first  he  writes  “  to  the  elect  sojourners  of  the  Dis¬ 
persion  in  the  second  to  those  who  “  obtained  like 
precious  faith  with  us.”  (3)  In  the  first  Christ’s 
descent  into  Hades  is  a  point  of  capital  importance  ;  in 
the  second,  where  there  would  seem  to  be  every  reason 
for  such  an  allusion,  no  reference  is  made  to  it. 
(4)  In  the  first  the  writer’s  mind  is  full  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Ephesians,  and  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James ;  in  the  second,  though  he  makes  a 
special  reference  to  St.  Paul,  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
thought,  and  barely  two  expressions,1  which  can  with 
any  plausibility  be  referred  to  those  two  Epistles, 
and  there  is  only  one  word2  which  can  be  derived 
from  St.  James.  (5)  Again,  in  the  first  he  constantly 
en  weaves  without  quotation  the  words  of  Isaiah,  the 
Psalms,  and  especially  the  Book  of  Proverbs  ;3  in  the 
second  there  is  not  a  single  certain  quotation,  and  if 


8  be  meant  for  quotations  they  are  intro¬ 
duced-.®.-  a  ■wholly  different  way.1  (6)  Of  the  first  the 
keynote  is  Hope ;  of  the  second,  though  also  written 
in  .  days  of  persecution,  the  leading  conception  is  the 
totally  -  different  one  of  “full  knowledge.’”1  (7)  In  the 
first  our  Lord  is  usually  called  Christ,  or  “  the  Christ," 
or  “Jesus  Christ;”  in  the  second  the  simple  title  is 
never  used,  but  He  is  always  called  “our  Lord,”  or 
“  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.”  (8)  In  the 
first  («)  the  Coming  of  Christ  is  called  “a  Revelation;” 
in  the  second  the  “  Presence  ”  or  “  Day  of  the  Lord ;” 
(/S)  in  the  first  this  Advent  is  expected  as  near  at  hand, 
while  in  the  second  we  are  warned  that  it  may  be  in¬ 
definitely  distant ;  (7)  in  the  first  Christ’s  coming  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  glorification  of  the  Saints  ;  in  the  second 
as  the  destruction  of  the  world.  (9)  In  .the  first  the 
sufferings,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  the 
Lord  are  prominent;  in  the  second  no  allusion  is 
made  to  them.  (10)  In  the  first  there  is  a  prevailing 
tone  of  sweetness,  mildness,  and  fatherly  dignity ; 
the  second  is,  as  a  whole,  denunciatory  and  severe. 
Further  difficulties  have  been  caused  to  some  minds 
(11)  by  the  manner  in  which  the  writer  of  the  Second 
Epistle,  unlike  the  author  of  the  First,  seems  anxious 
to  thrust  into  prominence  his  own  personality ;  (12) 
by  the  expression,  “  the  command  of  your  Apostles,” 
in  iii.  2  ;  (13)  by  the  manner  in  which  the  false  teachers 
seem  to  be  treated  of  sometimes  as  future  ( Zcrovrai ,  ii. 

1  It  lias  been  supposed  that  i.  19,  “as  a  lamp  shining  in  a  squalid 
place,”  is  borrowed  from  2  Esdr.  xii.  4.2.  “  Of  all  the  prophets  thou  only  art 
left  us  .  .  .  as  a  candle  in  a  dark  place.”  But  60  obvious  a  comparison 
need  not  hare  been  borrowed.  - 

2  This  fatywtris  is  mad©  to  consist  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Power  and 
Parousia  of  Christ.  See  Huther,  p.  30i3. 
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1 — 3),  sometimes  as  present  (ii.  10,  12,  IS,  15,  17, 
&c.)  (14)  by  the  growth  of  a  feeling  which  they 
consider  to  be  later  than  the  Apostolic  age  in  the 
allusion  to  Mount  Hermon  as  “  the  Holy  Mount;”  (15) 
by  the  unparalleled  reference  to  St.  Paul  and  the 
apparent  placing  of  his  letters  on  a  level  with  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  ;2  and  (16)  by  the 
curious  allusion  to  “the  world  standing  out  of  water 
and  amidst  water.” 

(17)  But  we  have  not  even  yet  exhausted  the  list 
of  serious  difficulties.  An  entirely  new  and  very  for¬ 
midable  one  has  just  been  brought  to  light  by  Dr. 
Abbott.  It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  certainly 
that  either  the  author  of  the  Second  Epistle  had  read 
Josephus — in  which  case,  of  course,  he  could  not  have 
been  St.  Peter,  since  the  earliest  of  Josephus’s  writings 
were  not  published  till  a.d.  75,  and  the  Antiquities  not 
earlier  than  a.d.  93  ;  or  (an  alternative  which  Dr. 
Abbott  does  not  discuss)  that  Josephus  had  read  the 
Second  Epistle,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  difficult 
supposition.  One  thing  is  indisputable — namely,  that 
the  resemblances  between  the  writer  and  the  Jewish 
historian  cannot  he  accidental. 

a.  The  proof  rests  partly  on  single  words  and  phrases, 
such  as  “  tardiness  ”  applied  to  the  Divine  retribution 
(iii.  9) ;  “to  which  ye  do  well  if  ye  take  heed”  (i.  19) ; 
“assuming  oblivion”  (i.  9);  “bringing  in  besides  all 
diligence”  (i.  5);  “  condemned  with  an  overthrow” 
(ii.  6);  “equally  precious;”  “  epanyelma”  for  “pro- 

1  The  same  strange  phenomenon  meets  us  in  the  third  chapter  (iii.  3, 

2  These  differences  might  be  greatly  multiplied.  See  Davidson, 
hitrud.  i.  492—494. 
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■fiifeeSi -.(i,  4);  “ sesophimenos”  for  “cunningly  elabo¬ 
rated”  (i.  16);  and  “from  of  old”  (ii.  3).  These  are 
not  found  elsewhere,  either  in  the  Hew  Testament  or 
in  the-  Septuagint,  or  not  in  the  same  senses ;  hut  they 
occur,  in  Josephus,  often  in  very  similar  allusions. 

But  the  proof  becomes  far  more  striking  when  we 
consider  groups  of  words,  cases  in  which  several  un¬ 
usual  words  occur  together  in  similar  passages. 

Of  these  there  are  two  most  marked  instances  : — 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Antiquities  (§§  3,  4)  Josephus 
tells  us  that  Moses  thought  it  necessary  to  consider 
“  the  Divine  nature  ”  (0eoO  <j>vcns),  without  which  lie 
would  be  unable  to  promote  the  “  virtue  ”  of  his  readers  ; 
that  other  legislators  “followed  after  myths,"  but  Moses, 
having  shown  that  “ God  was  possessed  of  perfect  virtue’’ 
thought  that  men  should  strive  after  virtue ;  and  that 
his  laws  contain  nothing  derogatory  to  the  “greatness” 
of  God. 

In  this  single  section,  then,  there  are  several  very 
striking  expressions,  but  they  occur  quite  naturally,  and 
betray  no  deviation  from  the  historian's  usual  style. 
It  is,  however,  surprising  that  we  find  them  occurring 
as  absolutely  isolated  expressions — hapax  legomena.  as 
far  as  the  Hew  Testament  is  concerned — in  this  Epistle. 
Thus  we  have  “that  ye  may  become  partakers  of  the 
Divine  nature ”  (i.  4),  where  both  the  phrase  and  its 
context  strongly  recall  Josephus;  we  have  the  “great¬ 
ness”  ( megaleiotes )  of  Christ  (i.  16),  and  in  the  very 
same  verse  “ following  after  cunningly  elaborated  myths.” 
This  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  attract  notice ;  but 
how  much  more  amazing  is  the  word  “  virtue  ”  applied 
to  God !  The  word  “  virtue  ”  in  this  sense  is  itself 
very  rare  in  the  Hew  Testament,  which  uplifts  the  higher 
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standard  of  holiness.  But  no  one  can  read  that  God 
called  us  “  by  His  own  glory  and  virtue  ”  (for  such,  is  the 
true  reading)  without  something  like  a  start  of  surprise. 
We  should  be  struck  with  the  singularity  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  in  any  writer ;  but  in  Josephus  it  is  at  once 
explained  and  justified  by  the  context  in  which  it  occurs. 
Bor  Josephus  is  not  making  an  abstract  allusion,  but 
expressly  contrasting  the  Ideal  of  Virtue  in  God’s 
revelation  of  Himself  to  Moses  with  the  shameful  vices 
which  degraded  the  heathen  ideal  of  their  false  deities.1 

But  this  is  not  the  only  group  of  words. 

/3.  In  the  last  words  of  Moses  (as  recorded  by  Jose¬ 
phus  in  Antt.  iv.  8,  §  2)  there  occur  no  less  than  eight 
or  nine  phrases,  some  of  which  either  do  not  occur,  or 
scarcely  ever  occur,  in  the  Hew  Testament,  and  some  of 
which  are  not  found  even  in  the  Septuagint,  but  every 
one  of  which  occurs  in  this  brief  Epistle,  and  some  of 
them  in  similar  collocations.2 

To  me  I  confess  that  the  evidential  force  of  this  fact 
—and  Dr.  Abbott  informs  me  that  further  evidence  is 
forthcoming — seems  to  be  very  strong.3  If,  then,  the 

i  'Aptrb  only  occurs  in  2  Pet.  i.  3.  5;  Phil.  iv.  8.  In  1  Pet,  ii.  9 
the  plural  iptra!  is  indeed  applied  to  God,  but  iu  a  very  different  sense. 
It  there  means  “  excellencies.” 

5  They  are,  To,a<r5e  (i.  17) ;  Sdas  ««,»,!  <pierem  (i.  4) ;  “  but  I  think 
it  just.”  (i.  13);  “so  long  as”  (id.);  “in  the  present  truth”  (i.  12); 
“mention”  or  “memorial”  (i.  15);  “departure”  for  “death”  (id.); 
“recognising  that”  (i.  20;  iii  3),  and  others.  Besides  these  groups  of 
words,  we  have  phrases  in  2  Pet.  i.  19  and  ii.  10,  which  occur  in  Jos.  Antt. 
xi.  6,  §  12,  and  B.  J.  iii.  9,  §  3,  but  not  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  or  LXX. 

3  Since  these  pages  have  been  in  the  press  Dr.  Abbott  has  published 
his  very  interesting  discovery  in  the  Expositor  for  January,  1882.  Some 
parts  of  liis  second  paper  are  so  similar  to  my  own  remarks,  that  I  think 
it  right  to  say  that  those  pages  were  in  print  before  I  had  read  it. 
Besides  the  coincidences  of  phrase,  he  points  out  that  the  allusions  to 
Noah  and  Balaam  in  2  Pet.  ii.  5,  8  point  to  Bagadoth  found  iu  Jos.  Antt.  i: 


-  £§PJi§tt&be  genuine,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  it  was 
■dEn'OTfai-io  Josephus.  Here,  however,  we  are  met  by 
the1  difficulty  that  the  same  argument  does  not  apply  to 
•  the  First  Epistle,  so  that  once  more  we  have  a  marked 
distinction  between  the  two. 


(18)  Once  again,  if  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter 
be  genuine,  it  was  written  within  a  short  time  of  the 
Apocalypse ;  yet  how  different  is  the  tone  of  the  two 
writings  with  respect  to  the  Coming  of  Christ !  In  the 
Apocalypse  the  belief  in  its  immediate  imminence 
“  blazes  out  in  its  brightest  flame,  and  takes  its  most 
concrete  form  in  the  idea  of  the  Millennium  :  ”  on  the 


other  hand,  in  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  we  hear 
of  scoffers,  who  are  already  beginning  to  point  out  that 
in  their  opinion  the  nearness  of  the  Parousia  is  a  mere 
delusion,  and  to  ask,  “Where  is  the  promise  of  this 
coming  ?  ”  How,  how  does  the  writer  meet  their  ob¬ 
jections?  Not  by  thundering  forth  with  yet  deeper 
conviction  Mauanatha,  but  by  showing  that,  as  far  as 
human  calculations  of  time  were  concerned,  the  coming 
might  be  still  indefinitely  delayed,  because  with  the 
Lord  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day.  There  is  not 
another  passage  in  the  whole  New  Testament  which 
implies  that  the  Parousia — for  which  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians  looked  with  such  intense  earnestness — so  far  from 


being  manifested  in  that  very  generation,  might  not 
take  place  for  even  a  millennium  hence.  However 
we  explain  the  phrase,  “  Since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,’’ 
the  point  of  view  seems  to  mark  an  age  later  than  that 
of  the  true  St.  Peter.1  It  seems  to  point  to  an  epoch 
in  which  those  who,  like  the  Montanists,  still  expected 


i  Etch  in  Justin  Martyr’s  time  there  irns  still  the  expectation  of  an 
mediate  Paronsia  ( Dial  c.  Tryph.  SO). 
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the  instant  close  of  the  age  (in  another  sense  than  that 
in  which  it  had  already  been  accomplished  by  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem)  were  few  in  number.1 

The  last  chapter  of  the  Epistle  is  devoted  to  the 
correction  of  two  errors — namely  (i.),  the  acceptance  of 
the  scoff  about  the  delay  in  Christ’s  Second  Coming, 
and  (ii.)  the  misuse  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The 
first  error  is  dealt  with  at  some  length  (iii.  1 — IB) ; 
the  second  is  dismissed  in  a  few  words  (15 — 16).  It 
cannot  be  said  that  either  of  these  topics  necessarily 
indicates  an  age  later  than  that  of  St.  Peter.  They 
would,  however,  have  been  very  suitable  to  the  second 
century,  when  even  the  Pall  of  Jerusalem — in  which 
men  failed  to  recognise  a  true  Coming  of  Christ — had 
not  been  followed  by  the  expected  Advent  in  flaming 
fire ;  and  when,  as  we  know,  some  Gnostic  sects,  like 
that  of  Marcion,  were  beginning  to  make  a  dangerous 
use  of  the  arguments  of  St.  Paul. 

USTo  doubt  as  regards  every  one  of  these  difficulties 
somethin g  more  or  less  possible,  probable,  or  plausible 
may  be  urged.  It  may  be  said,  for  instance,  that 
after  St.  Peter  had  written  the  First  Epistle  the  letter 
of  St.  Jude  was  brought  to  him,  and  threw  him 
into  such  a  state  of  indignant  alarm  as  to  alter 
his  whole  frame  of  mind,  and  to  account  for  many 
of  the  differences  above  mentioned.  The  non -allusion 
to  Christ’s  preaching  in  Hades  may  be  referred  to  this 
indignation  of  mind,  and  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
St.  Peter,  if  the  Second  Epistle  be  genuine,  shows 

1  See  Baur,  First  Three  Centuries,  i.  247,  ii.  45  (E.  Tr.).  The  Mon. 
tanist  view  was  no  doubt  that  of  the  primitive  Church.  See  Mr.  De 
Soyre’s  excellent  Essay  on  Montanism,  and  Bonwelsch,  Die  Niihe  dee 
Weltendes,  p.  76. 
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^ffidfsafiie  interest  as  before  in  events  to  which  other 
■  ^ihstles  have  made  little  or  no  allusion.  The  absence 
©.r  presence  of  certain  marked  influences,  and  modes 
of  -quoting  Scripture,  may  be  regarded  as  having  in 
it  nothing  decisive.  The  expression  “your  Apostles” 
may  merely  mean  “  St.  Paul  and  those  who  preached 
to  yon.”  “  The  Holy  Mount,”  though  not  a  phrase 
which  we  should  have  expected,  may  be  defended  on 
Old  Testament  analogies,1  and  may  hardly  involve  its 
modem  connotations.  The  allusion  to  St.  Paul’s  Epistles 
may  not  be  to  all  of  them  which  we  possess,  but 
only  to  those,  whether  lost  or  extant,  which  may  have 
been  made  known  to  St.  Peter  by  Silvanus  or  Mark ; 
and  doubtless  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  recog¬ 
nised  in  them  from  the  earliest  age.  Whether  these 
answers  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to  support  the  cause  in 
which  they  are  urged,  must  depend  on  the  feelings  of 
the  reader.  They  mitigate  some  of  the  difficulties ;  few, 
I  think,  would  pretend  to  say  that  they  are  adequate  to 
remove  them  all.  It  must  be  remembered  that  objec¬ 
tions  which  might  be  overruled  if  they  stood  alone,  may 
acquire  from  their  number  and  variety  a  cumulative 
force.  Nor  are  all  these  objections  easy  to  meet.  The 
mixture,  for  instance,  of  presents  and  futures  in  the 
description  of  the  False  Teachers,  is  a  difficulty 
which  has  been  met  by  untenable  remarks  about  the 
“Prophetic  style.”  That  St.  Jude’s  Epistle  was  prior 
to  that  of  St.  Peter  seems  to  me  an  irrefragable  con¬ 
clusion;  and  if  so,  it  is  an  unsolved — though  I  will 
not  say  insoluble — difficulty  that  St.  Peter  should  have 
described  in  prophetic  futures  the  teachers  whom 
St.  Jude  had  already  denounced  as  active  workers. 

1  Is.  xxvii.  13. 
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There  is  no  known  reason  why  he  should  have  mingled 
predictions  of  their  appearance  with  traits  of  their 
existing  physiognomy.  If  it  be  urged  that  St.  Peter 
merely  prophesies  the  worse  development  of  con  temporary 
germs  of  evil,  the  answer  is  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  imagine  anything  more  pernicious  than  the  apostates 
whom  St.  Jude  had  scathed  with  his  terrible  invective.1 
Before  we  can  acquiesce  in  these  methods  of  defence 
let  us  ask  ourselves  whether  they  would  have  had  the 
least  weight  with  us  if  no  predisposition  to  side  with 
the  popular  opinion  were  involved.  Would  they  have 
been  held  sufficient  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  a  classic 
treatise,  or  even  of  a  tract  of  any  of  the  Fathers  ? 

(19.)  But  we  have  not  even  now  exhausted  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  this  weakly-authenticated  letter.  We  have 
still  to  consider  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  which 
it  presents  in  its  relationship  to  the  short  Epistle  of 
Jude.  On  the  facts  of  this  relationship  each  succes¬ 
sive  writer  comes  to  a  different  conclusion ;  but,  after 
careful  consideration  and  comparison  of  the  two 
documents,  it  seems  to  my  own  mind  impossible  to 
doubt  that  Jude  was  the  earlier  of  the  two  writers.2 

1  Dean  Alford  and  others  point  out  resemblances  in  this  Epistle 
to  the  style  and  phraseology  of  St.  Peter’s  speeches  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  such  as  the  word  “  piety”  (eiW/Se  m)  (Acts  iii.  12),  “  the  Day  of 
the  Lord”  (iii.  10;  Acts  ii.  20),  and  a  few  others.  But  they  seem  to 
me  too  few  and  too  shadowy  for  their  purpose;  nor  can  we  observe 
in  the  Second  Epistle  (with  one  marked  exception,  vide  infra,  p.  204) 
that  influence  of  events  narrated  in  the  Gospels  on  the  character  and  views 
of  St.  Peter,  which  may  be  so  strikingly  traced  in  the  First  Epistle 
[supra,  p.  124,/?.). 

!  The  notion  of  Luther,  Wolf,  &c.,  that  2  Peter  was  the  earlier,  though 
still  supported  by  Thiersch,  Dietlein,  Fronmiiller,  Hofmann,  Wordsworth, 
Ac.,  is  being  more  and  more  abandoned.  The  priority  of  St.  Jude  is 
accepted  by  Herder,  Hug,  Eichhom,  Credner,  Neander,  De  Wette, 
Mayerhoff,  Guerike,  Reuss,  Bleek,  Weiss,  Wiesinger,  Bruckner,  Huther, 
Ewald,  Alford,  Plumptre,  Dr.  S.  Davidson.  Ac. 
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fact  that  such  an  Apostle  as  St.  Peter 
•gho.uBly  ■without  even  referring  to  him  by  name, 
have  incorporated  successively  so  many  of  the  thoughts 
and.  expressions  of'  one  who,  like  St.  Jude,  was  not 
an  Apostle,  is  yet  another  extraordinary  circumstance.1 
To  talk  of  “plagiarism”  would  be  to  import  modern 
notions  into  the  enquiry;  and  if  St.  Peter  were  the 
borrower,  we  shall  see  that  he  deals  with  his  materials 
in  a  wise  and  independent  manner.  But  as  to  any 
further  questions  which  may  arise  from  the  relationship 
of  the  two  writers,  we  must  be  content  to  say  that  we 
have  no  data  on  which  to  furnish  an  answer. 

The  closeness  of  the  relationship  will  be  seen  at 
a  glance  by  comparing  the  parallel  passages  side  by 
side.  The  characteristics  of  the  “impious  persons”  of 
Jude  and  that  of  the  “  false  teachers  ”  of  St.  Peter  are 
identical.  Both  are  marked  by  those  insidious  and  sub¬ 
terranean  methods  which  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
character  of  religious  partisans  (Jud.  4  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  1 — 3) ; 
by  impious  wantonness  (id.,  and  Jud.  8 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  10) ; 
by  denial  of  Christ  (id.) ;  by  slander  of  dignities  (Jud.  S  ; 
2  Pet.  ii.  10) ;  by  corruption  of  natural  instincts  (Jud.  10  ; 
2  Pet.  ii.  12);  by  greed  (Jud.  11 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  14,  15) ;  by 
pompous  assertions  and  scoffing  mockery  (Jud.  1G — 
18 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  18,  iii.  3).  Both  are  doomed  to  swift 
judgment;  are  described  by  very  similar  metaphors;  are 
threatened  with  the  same  punishments;  are  compared  to 
Balaam ;  and  are  warned  by  the  example  of  the  Cities  of 
.  the  Plain.  But  if  the  two  passages  are  read  side  by  side, 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  language  of  St.  Jude 
is  the  more  eloquent  and  impetuous,  while  that  of 

1  Berthoidt  and  Lnngo  snpposo  that  this  chapter  was  subsequently 
interpolated  into  tho  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter. 
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St.  Peter  is  the  more  elaborate  and  restrained.  The 
burning  lava  of  St.  Jude’s  indignation  has  evidently 
poured  itself  through  the  secondary  channels  of  a 
temperament  which  would  probably  have  been  more 
congenial  to  its  reception  at  an  earlier  period.  St. 
Peter,  if  it  be  he,  catches  something  of  the  Judaic 
fire  and  heat  of  liis  contemporary,  but  he  modifies, 
softens,  and  corrects  his  vehement  phrases.  His 
language  is  but  an  echo  of  the  thunder.  He  throws  • 
the  description,  in  part  at  least,  into  the  future,  as  [ 
though  to  indicate  that  those  against  whom  he  warns  1 
his  readers  have  not  yet  burst  into  the  full  blossom 
of  their  iniquity. 

Travelling  through  Christian  communities  as  one  of 
“the  brethren  of  the  Lord,”1  St.  Jude  seems  to  have 
come  into  personal  contact  with  bodies  of  corrupt, 
greedy,  and  subtle  Antinomians  closely  resembling 
those  “  Gnostics  before  Gnosticism  ”  whose  appearance 
had  been  noted  by  the  prescient  eye  of  St.  Paul.  Having 
actually  witnessed  their  baleful  influence,  he  can  depict 
them  with  startling  power  and  clearness,  and  he  rolls 
over  them  peal  after  peal  of  Apocalyptic  denunciation. 
St.  Peter,  now  perhaps  awaiting  his  death  at  Rome, 
has  not  personally  seen  them — not,  at  any  rate,  in 
their  worst  and  most  undisguised  developments. 
Startled  by  the  language  of  St.  Jude — such  is  a  per¬ 
haps  admissible  hypothesis — finding  that  the  very 
words  and  thoughts  and  sentences  of  that  brief  but. 
strange  and  powerful  letter  keep  ringing  with  ominous 
sound  in  his  memory — in  Ms  heart  too  the  fire  burns 
and  he  speaks  with  his  tongue.  The  mystery  of 
iniquity,  he  implies,  is  already  working,  but  he  cannot 
1  1  Oor.  ix.  5. 
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believe  that  it  has  invaded  all  the 


■Qlrorehes  to  which  he  writes,  and  therefore  he  predicts 
Oven  while  he  is  describing,  .and  describes  while  he  pre¬ 
dicts.  The  language  of  his  second  chapter  seems  to  show 
that  the  author  was  writing  from  vivid  and  even  verbal 


memory  of  St.  Jude’s  letter,  but  not  with  its  words, 
lying  actually  before  him.  In  some  cases  he  presents 
the  curious  but  familiar  phenomenon  of  the  memory 
being  magnetized  rather  by  the  sounds  of  the  words  than 
l  by  the  words  themselves.1  Thus  from  external  simi- 
>  larity  St.  Jude’s  “  sunken  reefs  ”  (spilades)  become 
■  “spots”  (spiloi)?  and  St.  Jude’s  “love-feasts”  (agapai) 
become  “deceits”  ( apatai ).  But,  besides  this,  it  is 


evident  that  both  in  greater  and  smaller  matters  a 
spirit  of  conscious  modification  is  at  work,  both  in  the 
way  of  addition  and  omission.  Where  St.  Jude  speaks 
of  “  clouds  without  water  ”  St.  Peter,  to  avoid  any 
scientific  cavil — since  a  cloud  without  water  is  a  thing 
not  conceivable — speaks  of  “  wells  without  water.” 
Where  St.  Jude  refers  to  the  profanation  of  the  Agapae 
St.  Peter’s  allusion  is  more  distant  and  general.  St. 


Jude  in  three  successive  clauses  speaks  of  the  fall  of  the 
angels  through  fleshly  lusts;  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha 
as  “  undergoing  a  judgment  of  seonian  fire;”  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  form  of  ceremonial  pollution  familiar  to  all  who 
were  trained  in  the  Levitie  law ;  of  the  dispute  between 
Michael  the  Archangel  and  the  Devil  about  the  body  of 
Moses ;  and  of  the  corruption  of  natural  and  instinctive 
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knowledge.  He  then  proceeds  to  compare  these  evil* 
doers  to  Cain,  to  Balaam,  and  to  Kor ah,  and  after  an 
impassioned  outburst  of  metaphors  applies  to  them  a 
prophecy  from  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch.  It  is 
instructive  to  see  how  the  writer  of  this  later  Epistle 
deals  with  the  burning  material  thus  before  him.  To 
the  fall  of  the  angels  he  only  alludes  in  the  most 
general  manner,  excluding  all  reference  to  the  Babbinic 
tradition,  which  sprung  out  of  inferences  from  Gen.  vi.  2. 
Omitting  St.  Jude’s  allusion  to  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness,  he  substitutes  a  reference  to  the  Deluge.  - 
Omitting,  perhaps  as  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  the 
aeonian  fire  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  he  only  says  that 
these  cities  were  reduced  to  ashes,  while  he  is  careful  to 
add,  by  way  of  encouragement  to  the  faithful,  that  Lot 
was  saved.  He  omits  as  painful,  and  to  Hellenic  readers 
hardly  intelligible,  both  of  St.  Jude’s  allusions  to  certain 
forms  of  Levitic  pollutions.1  He  omits,  as  being  derived 
from  the  apocryphal  Ascension  of  Moses,  all  allusion 
to  the  legend  about  the  dispute  of  Michael  and  Satan, 
and  even  the  name  of  the  Archangel,  and,  in  a  passage 
which,  apart  from  the  parallel  in  St.  Jude,  would  be 
extremely  obscure,  he  gives  to  the  reference  a  general 
turn,  which,  if  it  conveyed  to  the  readers  any 
distinct  conception,  would  remind  them  rather  of  the 
accuser  of  the  Brethren  in  the  Book  of  Zechariah. 
St.  Jude,  speaking  throughout  rather  of  vicious  livers 
1  ban  of  false  teachers,  describes  them  with  great  clear¬ 
ness  as  blaspheming  in  subjects  about  which  they  know 
nothing,  and  corrupting  the  knowledge  which  comes  to 
them  instinctively,  as  it  does  to  animals  without  reason. 
The  later  writer  remembers  the  words  “  as  the  animals  ■ 
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^utlijuki'eason,”  but  by  au  ingenious  figure  of  speech, 
(wMeb  the  same  word  serves  a  double  purpose,1 
applies  it  to  compare  the  hopeless  end  of  the  false 
teachers  to  that  of  animals.  Omitting  the  instances  of 
Cain  and  of  Korah,  but  amplifying  that  of  Balaam,  which 
was  more  germane  to  his  purpose,  he  tones  down  the 
exuberance  of  St.  Jude’s  rhetoric.  Perhaps  because  he 
is  only  writing  from  impressions  without  the  original 
manuscript  before  him,  while  substituting  “wells  with- 
•  out  water”  for  “clouds  without  water,”  he  adds  the 
clause  “clouds  chased  by  the  hurricane.”  He  omits 
St.  Jude’s  “  wandering  stars,”  and  yet  applies  directly 
to  the  teachers  the  powerful  metaphor  “  for  whom  the 
gloom  of  darkness  has  been  reserved  for  ever.”  Again, 
be  omits  the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  probably  because 
it  is  taken  from  an  apocryphal  book ;  and  lastly,  he 
mentions — as  a  specific  instance  of  the  scoffs  to  which 
St.  Jude  only  alludes — the  mocking  questions  which 
werfe  suggested  by  the  delay  of  Christ’s  return.  I  must 
confess  my  inability  to  see  how  any  one  who  approaches 
the  enquiry  with  no  ready-made  theories  can  fail  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  priority  in  this  instance 
belongs  to  St.  Jude.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  such  a  burning  and  withering  blast  of  defiance 


1  This  figure  of  speech  is  called  antanaclisis,  and  consists  in  tlie 
use  of  the  same  word  twice  in  different  senses  in  the  same  passage, 
(see  supra,  p.  165,  the  note  on  1  Pet.  iii.  1).  Hero  $6opa  is  first 
“destruction,”  and  then  “  corruption .”  Compare  2  Pot.  ii.  12,  “But 
these,  as  reasonless  animals,  creatures  of  nature  (Qvmci),  born  for  capture 
and  destruction  (QQopav),  blaspheming  in  things  of  which  they  are  ignorant. 
(dyraoSair),  shall  be  destroyed  in  their  own  corruption  (i*  aiiw  $B«p$ 
KaTafpOapfaovTat)”  with  Jnde  10,  “  These,  in  all  things  which  they  know 
not  {oh:  oiSadiv),  blaspheme ;  but  all  the  tilings  which,  like  the  reasonless 
animals,  they  know  naturally  (<j>uirnt us),  in  these  they  corrupt  themselves 
(fiOdporra .).” 
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and  invective  as  his  brief  letter  to  have  been  com¬ 
posed  on  principles  of  modification  and  addition.1  All 
the  marks  which  indicate  the  reflective  treatment 
of  an  existing  document  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  In  every  instance  of 
variation  wc  see  the  reasons  which  influenced  the 
later  writer.  The  instances  of  Cain  and  Korah  did 
not  suit  his  purpose,  which  dealt  rather  with  secret 
corruption  than  flagrant  violence,  and  with  errors  of 
theory  than  with  undisguised  revolt.  But,  had  St. 
Peter  written  first,  there  is  no  reason  why  St.  Jude 
should  have  omitted  so  striking  and  apposite  an  example 
as  was  furnished  by  the  Deluge.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  St.  Jude  should  simply  have  taken  a  paragraph 
of  a  longer  Epistle,  have  added  apocryphal  illustra¬ 
tions  to  it,  and  flashed  lightning  into  it  by  a  process 
of  reflective  treatment.  All  literary  probability  deci¬ 
sively  show's  that  the  more  guarded,  more  dignified, 
more  exclusively  authoritative  composition — the  one 
less  liable  to  excite  offence  and  cavil — would  be  the 
later  of  the  Wo.  There  is  nothing  absurd  in  the 
supposition  that  a  later  writer,  powerfully  moved  by 
the  state  of  things  revealed  in  the  letter  of  St.  Jude, 
should,  in  a  longer  and  in  some  respects  weightier 
epistle,  have  utilised,  while  yet  he  modified,  that 
powerful  utterance,  abandoning  its  triplicity  of  struc¬ 
ture,2  and  omitting  those  Hebraic  references  which 
would  have  been  a  stumbling-block  to  a  wider  circle 
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■>t<pfSieaders.  The  notion  that  St.  Jude  endeavoured 
>0-  " improve  upon”  St.  Peter  is,  I  say,  a  literary 
Impossibility ;  and .  if  in  some  instances  the  phrases 
:  of  St..  Jude  seem  more  antithetical  and  striking, 
and  his  description  clearer,  I  have  sufficiently  accounted 
for  the  inferiority — if  it  he  inferiority — of  St.  Peter 
by  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  man  of  more 
restrained  temperament ;  that  he  wrote  under  the 
influence  of  reminiscences  and  impressions ;  and  that  he 
was  warning  against  forms  of  evil  with  which  he  had 
not  come  into  so  personal  a  contact. 

Having  now  examined — fairly,  I  trust,  and  as 
fully  as  my  limits  will  allow — the  peculiarities  of 
the  Epistle  before  us,  and  the  serious  difficulties  which 
lie  in  the  way  of  our  regarding  it  as  the  work  of  St. 
Peter,  I  will  state  one  or  two  of  the  reasons  why,  in 
spite  of  these  difficulties,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  certainly 
spurious.  They  are  mainly  three : — ■ 

1.  First,  we  must  not  wholly  ignore  the  similarity 
in  expression  and  tone  of  thought  between  this  Epistle 
and  the  First,1  nor  the  slight  resemblances  which  it 
offers  to  St.  Peter’s  speeches  recorded  in  the  Acts.2 
The  resemblance  of  the  writer  to  St.  Peter  in  tone  of 

1  Words  common  to  both  Epistles  are  “precious”  (rlpm),  “abun¬ 
dantly  tarnish.”  “brotherly  love”  “eye-wit¬ 

nesses”  (federal),  “wantonness”  (i<ri\yna),  “ spotless ”(  SrnnXoi).  Inboth 
there  is  a  prominence  of  the  Deluge  and  of  Prophecy.  See  Plumptre, 
Introd.,  p.  75.  I  have  pointed  out  that  in  both  occurs  a  specimen  of  the 
figure  called  antanaclisis  (“  word”  in  1  Pet,  iii.  1,  “  conniption  ”  in  2  Pet. 
ii.  12).  This  has,  I  believe,  escaped  the  notice  of  previous  inquirers.  See 
supra,  pp.  165,  201. 

2  This  is  fully  worked  out  by  Prof.  Lumby  in  the  Expositor,  iv.  372- 
399  and  446-469.  But  in  any  caso  the  writer  of  the  Second  Epistle  would 
be  very  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  First.  Differences,  in  a  question 
of  this  kind,  furnish  a  for  more  serious  consideration  than  identities  and 
resemblances. 
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mind1 — as,  for  instance,  in  his  largeheartedness  to  the 
Gentiles,2  in  his  fondness  for  the  less  trodden  paths  of 
Biblical  illustration  and  enquiry,  and  in  his  tendency  to 
soften  instances  of  doom  by  the  parallel  of  instances  of 
deliverance — must  also  be  allowed  their  due  weight. 
Under  this  head  I  may  refer  to  the  subtle  reminiscences 
of  the  Transfiguration.  Of  the  appeal  to  the  Trans¬ 
figuration  as  a  source  of  the  writer’s  conviction,  it  may 
of  course  be  said  that  it  would  naturally  occur  to  any 
one  assuming  the  name  of  St.  Peter  ;  but  the  casual 
subsequent  introduction  of  the  word  “tabernacle,”3  and 
of  the  most  unusual  word  for  “decease,”4  not  in  any 
formal  connexion  with  the  appeal,  but  by  an  inimitably 
natural  association  of  ideas,  has  always  seemed  to  me 
an  important  item  of  evidence.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  little-noticed  indication  that  the  Transfiguration 
probably  took  place  at  night,  though  it  is  not  so  stated 
in  the  Gospels.  This  would  at  once  account  for  the 
following  comparison  of  the  word  of  prophecy  to  “  a 
light  shining  in  a  squalid  place.” 

2.  Another  important  consideration  is  the  ancient¬ 
ness  of  this  Epistle.  If  we  cannot  infer  this  from 
the  vague  resemblances  to  it  adduced  from  passages 
in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  we  may  infer  it  from 
three  circumstances — namely,  the  want  of  all  specific 
features  of  later  Gnosticism  in  the  heretics  here 
described;  the  absence  of  allusions  to  ecclesiastical 
organisation;  and  the  absence  of  any  traces  of  the 

1  Compare  2  Pet,  i.  17,  21 ;  ii.  1,  13;  with  Acts  iii.  12;  ii.  2;  iv.  24; 
ii.  15. 

2  2  Pet.  i.  1. 

3  <TK nva/ia.  Matt.  xvii.  4. 

4  efoSos,  “  departure,”  i.e.,  death,  as  in  Jos.  Anti.  iv.  812.  Wisd. 


full  of  Jerusalem.  As  to  the  first  point,  is  it 
inot -Certain  that  a  later  writer  would  have  aimed 
his  remonstrances  at  something  more  distinctly  and 
definitely  resembling  the  heresies  of  Cerinthus  or 
Ebion,  or,  later  still,  of  Carpocrates  and  Valentinus? 
As  to  the  second  point,  it  is  probably  better  known  to 
us  than  it  was  even  to  many  writers  in  the  second 
century,  that  there  had  been  a  rapid  tendency  to  de- 
synonymize  the  words  “  bishop  ”  and  “  presbyter,”  and 
that  the  consequent  development  of  “  episcopal  ”  power 
was  due  to  the  growth  of  heresy,  against  which  it  was 
designed  to  be  a  bulwark.1  If,  then,  the  writer  of  this 
Epistle  was  a  falsarius,  writing  late  in  the  second 
century,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  he  would 
not  have  adopted  the  same  tone  in  reference  to  this 
subject  as  the  other  writers  of  his  age.  As  regards 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  it  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  any 
reference  to  it  would  have  betrayed  the  pseudonymous 
character  of  the  writer;  but  I  am  now  only  arguing 
that  there  are  no  traces  of  the  state  of  mind  produced 
by  the  Jewish  catastrophe.  Is  it  not  probable  that 
a  falsarius  of  the  ability  pre-supposed  by  this  Epistle 
would  have  seized  the  grand  opportunity  of  introducing 
as  a  prediction  an  illustration  which  would  have  been 
in  all  respects  so  overwhelmingly  apposite  ?  But  in 
any  case  the  end  of  the  Jewish  polity  was  an  event 
so  stupendous  that  no  writer  dealing  with  such  subjects 
as  those  before  us  could  have  succeeded  in  excluding 
every  trace  of  an  occurrence  which  so  radically  modified 
the  tone  of  Christian  thought. 

1  In  the  First  Epistle  the  word  episleopoe  only  occurs  onco,  and  that  in 
its  general  sense  of  “  guardian  ’’  (1  Pet.  ii.  25),  and  each  Church  has  only 
its  “  presbyters,”  rath  whom  the  Apostle  ranks  himself  (1  Pet.  v.  I). 
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3.  One  more  consideration  remains,  which,  seems 
to  me  of  capital  importance.  It  is  the  superiority  of  this 
Epistle  to  every  one  of  the  uncanonieal  writings  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries.  If  we  are  to  accept  the 
theories  of  modern  critics,  that  the  Epistles  of  the 
Captivity,  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  and  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  are  the 
works  of  “  forgers,”  then — seeing  the  indescribable  supe¬ 
riority  of  these  writings  to  all  others  which  saw  the 
light  during  the  epoch  at  which  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  written — we  are  driven  to  the  extraordinary 
conclusion  that  the  best  strength  and  brilliancy  and 
spiritual  insight  of  the  second  century  is  to  be  found  in 
its  pseudonymous  writings !  Who  will  venture  to 
assert  that  any  Apostolic  Pather — that  Clemens  of 
Rome,  or  Ignatius,  or  Polycarp,  or  Hernias,  or  Justin 
Martyr  could  have  written  so  much  as  twenty  consecutive 
verses  so  eloquent  and  so  powerful  as  those  of  the 
Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter?  No  known  member  of 
the  Church  in  that  age  could  have  been  the  writer; 
not  even  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus. 
Would  a  writer  so  much  more  powerful  than  any  of 
these  have  remained  uninfluential  and  unknown  ?  Would 
one  who  could  wield  his  pen  with  so  inspired  a  power 
have  failed  to  write  a  line  in  his  own  name,  and  for 
the  immediate  benefit  of  his  own  contemporaries  ? 

In  the  face,  then,  of  these  counter-difficulties,  I  see 
no  solution  of  the  problem  but  the  one  which  St. 
Jerome  indicated  fourteen  centuries  ago.1  I  believe 
that  we  may  perhaps  recognise  in  this  Epistle  the 

1  “  Stilo  inter  se  et  charactere  discrepant  structnraque  rerborum.  Ex 
quo  intelligimus  pro  necessitate  rerum  diversis  eum  nsum  interpretibus." 
—Ep.  ad  Sedib.  120, 11. 
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the  influence,  the  impress,  direct  or  indirect, 

'  'cfjflhe  great  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision.  If  we  cannot 
■  find  his  individual  style,  if  we  are  faced  by  many  pecu¬ 
liarities,  if  we  miss  characteristic  expressions,  if  we 
recognise  a  different  mode  of  workmanship,  some  of 
these  difficulties  would  he  removed  by  the  supposition 
of  a  literary  amanuensis.  The  supposition  of  an  Aramaic 
original,  as  supported  by  Mr.  King,  seems  to  me  un¬ 
tenable.1  This  Epistle  is  addressed  quite  as  much 
to  Gentiles  as  to  Jews  ;  and  even  if  the  Jews  of 
the  Dispersion  understood  Aramaic,  the  Gentiles 
did  not.  This  suggestion,  moreover,  does  not  remove 
the  most  serious  difficulties.  The  Epistle,  though  it 
does  not  show  the  mastery  of  Hellenistic  Greek  pos¬ 
sessed  by  some  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  has 
yet  an  energy  of  its  own  which  excludes  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  its  being  a  translation.2  I  believe  there  is 
much  to  support  the  conclusion — at  which  I  had 
arrived  before  I  became  aware  of  the  resemblances 
to  Josephus — that  we  have  not  here  the  words  and 
style  of  the  great  Apostle,  but  that  he  lent  to  this 
Epistle  the  sanction  of  his  name  and  the  assistance  of 
his  advice.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  still  in  its  main  essence 
genuine  as  well  as  canonical,  and  there  is  a  reason 
both  for  its  peculiarities  and  for  its  tardy  reception. 
On  this  hypothesis  we  may  rejoice  that  we  have 

1  A  translation  would  not  have  snch  a  figure  as  that  involved  in  the 
use  of  <p Oapi  (first  “  destruction,”  then  “  corruption  ”)  in  ii.  12,  or  such  an 
alliteration  as  irpotprirov  naptvppovlav  in  ii.  16. 

-2  “Diese  ist  fast  ohne  alle  Ausnahme  sehr  foin  Griechisch,  voll  der 
freiesten  acht  Griechiechen  Wortstellungen  und  Satzbildungen,”  &c. — 

.  Evald,  Sendschr.  ii.  110.  It  may,  however,  be  best  described  as  the 
X  poetic  Greet  of  one  who  had  partly  learned  the  language  from  the 
;  tragodians.  The  repetitions  of  words  arc  due  to  the  same  sparse  but 
.  sonorous  vocabulary  of  the  amanuensis. 
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preserved  to  us  both  the  encouragements ,  addressed  ■ 
to  the  Church  by  St.  Peter,  and  his  warnings  ■: 
against  anti-Christian  heresies.  These  heresies1,  as  we.'- 
see  from  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  had  also 
occupied  a  large  space  in  the  last  thoughts  of  St.  Paul. 
St.  Peter  speaks  of  them  mainly  in  the  future,  as  St.' 
Paul  had  done  in  his  farewell  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at 
Miletus.  It  is  said  that  when  Charlemagne  first  saw 
the  ships  of  the  pirate  Horsemen  he  burst  into  tears,  ' 
not  because  he  feared  that  they  would  give  Mm  any 
trouble,  but  because  he  foresaw  the  miseries  which  they 
would  inflict  upon  his  subjects  in  the  future.  So  it  was 
with  the  Apostles.  The  errors  of  which  others  only 
saw  the  germ,  loomed  large  on  the  horizon  of  their 
prophetic  insight,  although  it  was  not  until  after  their 
death  that  they  assumed  their  full  proportions  as  the 
perilous  heresies  of  Gnostic  speculation. 
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'Ey  ois  iffTt  5vcrv6r)rd  ti va. — 2  Peter  lii.  16. 

Instead  of  following  the  plan  which  I  have  hitherto 
adopted,  of  endeavouring  to  take  the  reader  through 
each  Epistle  by  explaining  and  epitomising  its  general 
purpose  in  language  which  may  counteract  the  deaden¬ 
ing  effect  of  over-familiarity,  I  have  thought  it  best 
to  re-translate  the  whole  of  this  Epistle.  I  have 
done  so  for  several  reasons.  In  previous  instances  I 
have  given  a  literal  version  of  every  passage  which 
was  obscure,  or  specially  remarkable,  or  in  which 
the  English  Version  seemed  incorrect,  or  difficult  of 
apprehension,  or  dependent  on  inferior  readings. 
This  Epistle  has  given  rise  to  so  many  controversies, 
it  is  so  remarkably  compact  in  its  structure,  its  expres¬ 
sions  are  so-  unusual,  and  sometimes  even  so  astonishing, 
that  I  have  thought  it  best  to  retranslate  the  whole  of 
it  as  closely  as  I  could,  appending  in  the  briefest  form 
such  notes  as  seemed  most  necessary.  I  know  that  the 
reader  may  feel  inclined  to  leave  the  translation  unread, 
under  the  notion  that  he  is  already  familiar  with  a 
version  not  only  infinite^  more  dear  to  him,  but  also 
more  euphonious,  more  smooth,  more  literary,  and  (as 
it  will  perhaps  seem  to  him)  more  easy  to  understand. 
I  would,  however,  ask  him  to  follow  me  in  this  version, 
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because  our  English  Bible,  with  all  its  splendid  merits, 
constantly  misses  the  peculiarities  of  the  writer’s  diction 
through  its  besetting  fondness  for  needless  variations. 
My  translation,  made,  I  ought  to  say,  before  the 
Ee vised  Version  appeared,  and  with  a  different  object, 
is  meant  throughout  to  be  not  only  a  literal  version, 
hut  also  a  running  commentary.1 * 

Stmeok’  Peter,  a  slave  and  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  those  who 
have  obtained3 4  a  like  precious  faith  with  us,  in  the  righteousness 
of  our  God  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,1  grace  to  you  and  peace 
he  multiplied  in  the  full  knowledge5 6 * 8  of  God  and  of  Jesus  our  Lord. 
Seeing  that  His  Divine  power  hath  given  us  all  things  that  pertain 
to  life  and  piety,0  by  means  of  the  full  knowledge  of  Him  Who 
called  us  by  His  own  glory  and  virtue  f  by  means  of  which  He  hath 
given  us  His  greatest  and  precious  promises,”  that  by  their  means 
ye  may  become  partakers  of  Divine  nature,  having  escaped  from 
the  corruption  which  is  in  the  world  in  lust.  And  on  this  very 

1  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  remark  that,  though  this  book,  no  less 
than  my  Life  of  Christ  and  Life  of  St.  Paul  has  been  written  without 
the  aid  which  I  should  have  derived  from  the  Revised  Torsion,  I  find 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  instance  in  which  the  corrections  I  had 
ventured  to  make,  and  the  readings  which  I  had  selected,  were  not  in 
accordance  with  those  of  the  Revisers.  The  fact  that  the  renderings 
which  I  have  given  are  .often  those  which  the  Revisers  place  in  the  margin, 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  exact  reproduction  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
original,  at  which  I  have  always  aimed. 

i  The  adoption  of  this  form  at  once  marks  a  Hebraist. 

3  \axovm,  Acts  i.  17  (St.  Peter). 

4  “  Of  our  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ”  would  also  be  grammatical, 
but  see  on  Tit.  ii.  13,  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  533 ;  and  the  next 
verse  seems  to  show  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  here  meant. 

5  ’Evi'ycoum,  “  full  knowledge,”  is  the  leading  word  of  this  Epistle  (as 
“  hope  ”  is  of  1  Pet,). 

6  EiWgcc.  The  word  only  occurs  elsewhere  in  Act®  iii.  12  and  the 
pastoral  Epistles,  fleios,  “  divine,”  is  peculiar  to  this  Epistle.  (Of.  Acts 
xvii.  29.) 

1  ’Ace-rle  here  alone  of  God.  In  1  Pet.  ii.  9  the  word  is  fyciAs,  which 
is  quite  different.  Leg.,  illf  S.  ual  ap.,  n,  A,  C.  The  writer  is  fond  of  using 
the  emphatic  ISms  (2  Pet.  ii.  22 ;  iii.  3, 16,  17 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  15). 

8  As  in  2  Pet.  iii  13. 
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adding  all  earnestness,1  abundantly  furnish2  in  your 
imtjb^srirtne,  and  in  your  virtue  knowledge,  and  in  your  knowledge 
■Self-control,  and  in  your  self-control  endurance,  and  in  your  en¬ 
durance  piety,  and  in  your  piety  brotherly  affection,  and  in  your 
brotherly  affection  love.3  For  these  things,  when  they  exist  and 
abound,  render  you  neither  idle  nor  unfruitful  unto  the  full  know¬ 
ledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.4  For  he  in  whom  they  are  not  is 
blind,  wilfully  closing  his  eyes,3  assuming  oblivion0  of  his  purification 
from  his  olden  sins.1  Wherefore  the  rather,  brethren,  give  diligence 
to  make  sure  your  calling  and  election,  for  by  so  doing  ye  shall 
never  stumble.8  For  there  shall  be  richly  furnished  to  you  the 
entrance  into  the  eternal  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  J esus 
Christ  (i.  1 — 11).“ 

Wherefore  I  will  not  neglect  to  remind  you  always  about  these 
things,  though  ye  know  them,  and  have  been  firmly  fixed  in  the 
present  truth.10  But  I  consider  it  right,  as  long  as  I  am  in  this 
tabernacle,  to  arouse  you  by  way  .of  reminder,  knowing  that  swiftly 
shall  come  the  laying  aside  of  this  my  tabernacle,11  as  even  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  showed  me.10  But  I  will  be  diligent,  that  you  may 

1  eltrQepeiv  cmvHv.  Jos.  Anti.  xx.  9,  §  2. 

2  The  E.  V.  “  Add  to  your  faith  virtue,  &c.  ”  is  quite 
untenable. 

3  For  these  virtues  see  the'  first  Epistle,  where  every  one  of  them  is 
mentioned,  even  the  less  common  words  apert  (IPet.  ii.  9 ,plur.),  •pi\aSe\<pia. 
(1  Pet.  i.  22),  and  yvS,™  (1  Pet.  iii.  7). 

*  Comp.  Col.  i.  10. 

6  (Hjanrdftw',  one  of  the  numerous  liapax  legomena  of  this  Epistle. 
There  is  a-  gloss  ^Ka<pSy,  “fumbling  his  way.”  If  the  meaning  “short¬ 
sighted  ”  (Arist.  Probl.  xxxi.  §  16)  be  adopted  (as  in  E.  V.),  it  may  mean 
“  blind  to  the  far-off  heavenly  things,  able  only  to  see  tbe  near  earthly 

0  Comp.  Jos.  Antb  ii  6,  §  9. 

7  I.c.,  by  Baptism. — Chrysost.,  &e. 

8  Jo.  ii.  10,  iii.  2. 

0  “  Furnish  knowledge,  self-control,  &c.  (ver.  5),  and  you  shall  be  re¬ 
warded  in  kind ;  for  so  tbe  entrance  into  Christ’s  eternal  kingdom  shall  he 
furnished  richly  to  you.” 

10  Ter.  12,  iv  r§  vopofop  Cf.  Judo  5;  Rom.  xv.  14;  1  Pot. 

v.  12. 

11  A  mixture  of  the  metaphors  of  a  robe  and  a  building,  as  in  2  Cor.  v.  1 
(De  Wctto). 

12  John  xxi.  17,  18  (but  of  course  that  was  written  long  afterwards, 
if  the  Epistle  bo  genuine). 
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ilawrtji'itad  the  morning  star  arise  in  your  hearts knowing  this 
.  firsts, that  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  proves  to  be  of  private  interpre- 
.  tatitttt3 4 *  For  prophecy  was  never  borne  along  by  will  of  man, 
but  being  borne  along  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  men  spoke  from  God 
(1-  12 — 21). 

But  there  rose  false  prophets  also  among  the  people,  as  also 
among  you  shall  be  false  teachers,  of  a  kind3  who  shall  secretly 
introduce  factions  of  perdition,1  denying  even  the  Master  that  bought 
them,6 *  bringing  upon  themselves  swift  perdition.  And  many  shall 
follow  in  the  track6  of  their  wantonness, T  on  whose  account  the  way 
of  the  truth  shall  be  railed  at.8  And  in  covetousness,  with  fictitious 
speeches,  shall  they  make  trade  of  you,  for  whom,  since  long  ago, 


1  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  the  lamp  of  prophecy  will  become 
needless  in  the  full  noonday  blaze  of  perfect  conviction. 

-  Of  the  many  possible  explanations  of  these  words,  I  accept  that 
which  makes  them  mean  “  that  the  prophets  did  not  speak  by  spontaneous 
knowledge,  and  spoke  more  than  they  could  themselves  interpret,”  as 
where  Philo  says,  “  the  prophet  utters  nothing  of  his  own.”  If  his  utterance 
is  not  his  own,  his  interpretation  may  also  well  be  inadequate.  The  re¬ 
mark  then  resembles  1  Pet.  i,  10 — 12.  The  yivertu  would  then  mean 
that  History  proves  the  trntli  of  this  remark.  "Emkvms  only  occurs  in 
Aqnila’s  version  of  Gen.  xl.  8,  and  imkla  means  “  I  explain  ”  in  Mk.  iv.  34. 
Tlie  verb  bn \iu  occurs  in  Gen.  xl.  8,  xli.  12,  and  the  explanation  of  the 
thought  must  be  looked  for  in  Gen.  xli.  15, 16  (comp.  Jer.  xxiii.26).  [Since 
writing  this  note  I  see  that  Dr.  Abbott  points  out  that  several  words  are 
here  borrowed  from  the  passage  in  Philo,  Quis  Her.  Div.  Haer.  p.  52,  viz. : 

Quatpipos,  ISior,  apartAAo.  This  seems  to  be  decisive  as  to  the 


3  otnves.  The  transition  from  the  true  to  tlie  false  prophets,  and  so  to 
existing  false  teachers,  is  very  natural. 

1  utpetrets.  The  meaning  “  heresies  ”  is  later  (cf.  1  Oor.  xi.  19,  Gal.  v.  20, 
Tit.  Hi.  10). 

8  Peter’s  mere  momentary  “  denial  ”  at  a  moment  of  strong  temptation 
differs  wholly  from  this  persistent  negation  and  apostasy.  ’Ayopdearra— 
notice  the  clear  expression  of  Christ's  death  for  all.  In  the  participial 
constructions  of  this  chapter  (which  I  have  faithfully  reproduced)  the 
sentences  sometimes  have  an  unfinished  look. 

6  eovom. 

1  Leg.,  airekyeitus,  n,  A,  B,  C,  K,  L.  “  Lecheries,"  Wielyf. 

8  This  furnishes  us  with  an  important  historical  hint.  The  strange  and 
odious  calumnies  which  were  rife  from  the  earliest  days  against  the 
Christians,  originated  in  the  antinomian  heresies  of  Gnostic  and  other 
sects  in ’which  perverted  doctrine  led  to  impure  life.  See  Jer.  Adv. 
Litcif.  p.  53 ;  Bpiphan.  Haer.  23. 
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their  doom,  idleth  not,  and  their  destruction  drOwssth  not.1  For 
if  God  spared  not  angels  who  sinned,2  but,  hurling  them  to 
Tartarus,3  committed  them  to  dens'1  of  darkness,  as  reserved  for 
judgment — and  spared  not  the  ancient  world,  but  preserved  Noah, 
a  herald  of  righteousness,5  with  seven  others,  bringing  a  sudden 
flood  on  the  world  of  the  impious ;  and  calcining  the  cities  of  Sodom 
o„ri  condemned  them  with  overthrow,  having  made 

mg  for  those  who  should  hereafter  be  impious;  and 
t,  utterly  distressed  by  the  wanton  life  of  these 
e  rescued — for  by  sight  and  hearing  the  righteous 
;  among  them  day  after  day,  was  torturing  his  righteous 
r  lawless  deeds — the  Lord  knoweth  how  to  rescue  the 
al,  but  to  reserve  the  unrighteous,  under  punishment, 
f  judgment ;  and  especially  those  who  walk  after  the 
ust  of  pollution,  and  despise  dominion.  Daring,  self- 
[•emble  not  when  they  rail  at  glories,7  in  cases  wherein 
t  though  they  are  in  strength  and  might,*  do  not  bring 
3  before  the  Lord  a  railing  judgment.  But  these 
the  sentence  of  judgment;  uptais,  the  act.  Nwrdfei,  lit. 
nitat  ”  (Matt.  xxv.  5).  2  Gen.  vi.  2. 

rapTapcixras ;  a  strange  classic  hapax  legomenon.  Tartarus 
Gehinnom.  St.  Peter  does  not  follow  St.  Jude  in  specifying 
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SJIOX’Q  irrational  animals,  born  for  capture  and  destruction,1 
;  tuiliflg  in  things  which  they  know  not,  in  their  own  corruption 
■.skhll  he  utterly  destroyed,2  suffering  wrong  as  the  hire  of 
doing  wrong.8  Thinking  that  luxuriousness  in  the  day4  is  plea¬ 
sure,  spots5  and  blemishes,  luxuriating  in  their  own  deceits6  while 
•  they  banquet  witli  you,  having  eyes  full  of  an  adulteress,7  and 
insatiable  of  sin,  luring  with  a  bait  unstable  souls,  having  a  heart 
trained  in  covetousness,  children  of  malediction  !  Abandoning  the 
straight  path  the}'  wandered,  following  in  the  path  of  Balaam  the 
son  of  Bosor,®  who’  loved  the  hire  of  wrongdoing,  hut  received  a 
rebuke  for  his  own  transgression :  a  dumb  beast  of  burden9  utter¬ 
ing  a  human  voice  checked  the  prophet’s  infatuation.  These  are 
waterless  springs,  and  mists  driven  by  a  hurricane,  for  whom  the  mirk 
of  darkness  has  been  reserved.  For  uttering  inflations  of  foolishness 
theylurewith  a  bait10  in  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  in  wantonness,  those  who 
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ing  tin™  liberty,  though  being  themselves  slaves  of  corruption.1 2 
For  by  whatever  any  one  has  been  worsted,  by  that  has  he  also  been 
enslaved.  For  if,  after  having  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world  by 
full  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  they  are  worsted 
by  being  again  entangled  in  them,  the  last  things  have  become  worse  to 
them  than  the  first.3 4 * 6  For  it  had  been  better  for  them  not  to  have 
fully  known  the  way  of  righteousness,  than,  after  fully  knowing 
it,  to  swerve  aside  from  the  holy  commandment  delivered  to  them. 
But  there  has  happened  to  them  the  fact  of  the  true  proverb, 
“  The  dog  turning  to  his  own  vomit,”  and  “  A  sow  that  had  bathed 
to  its  wallowing-place  of  mire”'  (ii.  1 — 22). 

This  is  now,  beloved,  the  Second  Epistle  I  am  writing  to 
you,  in  both  of  which  I  am  trying  to  arouse  your  sincere  under¬ 
standing,  by  reminding  you, — that. you  may  remember  the  words 
spoken  before  by  the  holy  prophets,  and  the  command  of  the  Lord 
and  Saviour,  through  your  Apostles;''  recognising  this  first,  that 
there  shall  come  at  the  end  of  the  days  scoffers  in  their  scoffing, 
walking  accord:  ing  to  their  own  lusts,  and  saying,  Where  is  the 
promise  of  His  coming?  for  from  the  day  when  the  fathers  fell 
asleep0  all  things  are  continuing  as  they  now  are,  from  the  beginning 
of  creation.  For  this  they  wilfully  choose  to  forget — that  there 
were  heavens  from  of  old,  and  earth  compbsed  out  of  water,. 

1  Leg.  o\iyws.  A,  B,  Ac. 

2  John  viii.  34 ;  Rom.  viii.  21 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  16 ;  Gal.  v.  13  (Iren.  Maer.  xxi. 
3).  An  old  way  with  false  teachers  (Gen.  iii.  5).  Their  argument  was, 
that  the  Spirit  was  so  supreme  aud  etherial  that  indulgence  of  the  flesh 
could  not  harm  it. 

3  Matt.  xii.  45. 

4  Vs.  22,  tc>  tj)s  7r apotfitas.  cf.  rb  t ys  (TeKris,  Matt.  xxi.  21.  The  language 

differs  so  much  from  Prov.  xxvi.  11  that  probably  this  is  merely  a  curreut 

6  “  Yonr  Apostles  ” — i.  e.,  those  who  first  preached  to  you.  Cf.  1  Cor. 

«'cf.  Mai,  ii.  17;  Ps.  slii.4.  The  exact  reference  to  “the  fathers" 
is  difficult  to  determine.  It  may  mean  those  well-known  Christian  teachers 
and  others  (1  These,  iv.  15)  who,  like  St.  James  the  elder,  had  died  between 
A.D.  33  and  A.D.  68.  But  it  may  naturally  include  the  patriarcbs”gnd 
prophets  to  whom  the  promise  came  (Rom.  ix.  5).  St.  Peter  refutes  this 
taunt  about  “the  status  quo  of  the  world”  («)  by  the  deluge  of  water, 
which  shall  he  followed  by  the  deluge  of  fire  (5-7);  and  (6)  by  the 
oifference  between  God's  conception  of  time  aud  man’s  (8 — 10). 
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andslJJpjiaeans  of  water,1  by  the  word  of  God,  by  means  of  which 
■  ,  .{mate)?-  the  then  world  being  overwhelmed  with  water  perished ; 
1  httt  the  present  heavens  and  earth  by  this  same  word  have  been  stored 
with  treasuries  of  fire,’  being  reserved  for  the  day  of  judgment  and 
destruction  of  impious  men.  But  do  not  ye  forget  this  one  thing, 
beloved,  that  one  day  with  the  Lord  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and 
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set  on  fire  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  scorching  orbs  of  Heaven 
shall  bo  molted  l1  But,  according  to  His  promise,  are  expect  new 
heavens  arid  a  new  earth,  in  which  righteousness  dwelleth."  Where¬ 
fore,  beloved,  since  ye  expect  these  things,  give  diligence,  to  he  found 
spotless  and  blameless  for  Him  in  peace,  and  account  as  Salvation 
the  long-suffering  of  our  Lord,  even  as  also  our  beloved  brother 
Paul,  according  to  the  wisdom  given  to  him,3  wrote  to  you,4  as  also 
in  all  his  epistles,  speaking  in  them  about  these  things;— in  which  are 
some  difficulties  which  the  unlearned  and  unstable  distort,  as  also  the 
rest  of  the  Scriptures,5  to  their  own  perdition.  Ye,  then,  beloved, 
knowing  these  tilings  beforehand,  be  on  your  guard,  lest,  being 
carried  away  by  the  error  of  the  lawless,  ye  fall  away  from 
your  own  steadfastness.  But  increase  in  the  grace  and  knowledge 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  Whom  be  the  glory  both 
now  and  unto  the  day  of  eternity.' 

So — abruptly — the  Epistle  ends.  There  are  no  salu¬ 
tations,  there  is  no  benediction.  The  absence  of  the 
former  is  easily  understood,  because  the  letter  was 
obviously  intended  to  be  (Ecumenical  in  character ;  and 
perhaps  this,  or  the  indignant  agitation  which  was 
shaking  the  heart  of  the  writer,  or  even  that  share  in 
the  composition  which  I  have  supposed  to  belong  to 
another,  may  also  account  for  the  absence  of  the 
blessing.  No  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  drawn 

1  Is.  xxxiv.  4;  Mic.  i.  4.  2  Is.  xxxii.  IS  ;  lxv.  25.  2  1  Cor.  iii.  10. 

4  Even  if  it  is  assumed  that  this  can  only  refer  to  letters  addressed  to 
Asia,  we  can  still  refer  it  to  Rom.  ii.  4,  ix.  2  (“not  knowing  that  the 
goodness  of  God  is  leading  thee  to  repentance  ”),  for  it  is  nearly  certain 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  addressed,  among  other  Churches,  to 
Ephesus  (see  Life  of  8*.  Paul,  ii.  170).  The  allusion  to  this  Epistle  would 
at  once  account  for  the  remark  that  some  things  in  St.  Paul’s  writings  were 
“hard  to  be  understood.”  The  doctrines  of  Freedom  and  Justification  by 
Faith  were  peculiarly  liable  to  ignorant  and  dangerous  perversion,  as  St. 
Paul  himself  was  well  aware  (Rom.  iii.  8;  v.  20  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  12—20;  Gal. 
v.  13—26).  Others  explain  the  reference  by  1  Thess.  iv.  13— v.  11,  &c. 

5  Tito  writings  of  Christian  Prophets,  Apostles,  and  Evangelists  would 
soon  acquire  a  position  on  the  same  level  as  tile  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
See  Rev.  xxii.  18, 19. 

c  “  All  Eternity  is  one  Day.” — (Estius.) 
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r-fro^iuJ!'  this  circumstance,  eitlier  for  or  against  the 
Ti^iiumeness  of  the  letter.  But  whether  it  he  genuine 
01,-uotj  or  genuine  only  in  a  partial  and  secondary 
,  sense,  no  one  can.  read  it  without  a  recognition  of  its 
powder,  or  without  a  conviction  that  the  “  grace  of  super¬ 
intendency  ”  was  at  work  when,  in  the  fourth  century, 
it  was  finally  admitted  into  the  Canon  of  the  Church.1 
"We  do  not  possess  in  it  a  letter  of  the  intense  and 
touching  personal  interest  which  attaches  to  the  Second 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  because  it  gives  us  far 
less  insight  into  the  writer’s  personal  feelings,  and 
because  its  absolute  genuineness  is  not  above  suspicion  ; 
but  if  we  do  not  hear  in  this  Epistle,  but  rather  in  its 
predecessor,  the  last  words  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Circumcision,  there  is  at  least  a  reasonable  probability 
that  we  hear  the  echo  of  some  of  his  latest  thoughts. 

1  I  entirely  disagree  with  Dr.  Abbott  in  bis  very  slighting  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  Epistle.  “  In  omnibus  Epistohe  partibus,”  says  Calvin, 
“  spiritns  Ohristi  majestas  se  essarit.” 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JUDE. 

’IovSai  eypaipev  iirt<rro\^v  u?ay6<rTtxoi’  fx'fu  ireirXiip&fievijv  06  rrjs  o&pavtov 

xdpiTos  4fifta>fA6vuv  x6yiav. — 0  eigen  (in  Matt,  xiii.  55). 

The  authenticity  of  the  brief  but  interesting  Epistle 
of  St.  Jude  is  more  strongly  supported  by  external 
evidence  than  that  of  St.  Peter.  This  circumstance 
alone  tends  to  establish  its  priority  of  origin.  It 
was  indeed  ranked  by  Eusebius,  as  were  five  of  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  among  the  “  disputed  ”  hooks ;  but  it 
was  accepted  by  Tertullian,1  Clemens  of  Alexandria, 
Origen,  Jerome,  and  Ephraem  Syrus,  and  though  absent 
from  the  Peshito,'  is  recognised  in  the  Muratorian 
Canon.  This  acceptance  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
in  the  brief  space  of  twenty-five  verses  it  presents 
so  many  peculiarities.  It  startled  many  Christian 
readers  even  in  the  first  three  centuries  alike  by  its 
allusions  to  strange  Jewish  legends  unauthorised  by 
Scripture,  and  by  its  quotation  from  a  book  which 
was  acknowledged  to  be  apocryphal.  On  these  grounds, 
as  St.  Jerome  tells  us,  most  men  in  his  day  rejected  it, 
and  the  triumph  of  its  canonicity  over  such  prejudices 
can  only  have  been  due  to  the  strong  reasons  for  its 
acceptance.  One  of  those  reasons  is  the  absence  of  any 
motive  for  a  pseudonym  so  little  known  as  that  of  Jude, 
and  one  which  even  in  the  early  Church  furnished  no 

1  He  is  tlie  earliest  who  mentions  it.  De  habit,  mul.  3. 
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'*  “certaiofcy  as  to  the  identity  of  the  -writer.  Apocryphal 
literature  was  busy  from  the  first  with  the  name  of 
-  St..  Beter ; 1  and  any  one  who  wished  to  secure  recog¬ 
nition.  for  his  own  .opinions  by  introducing  them  under 
the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name,  would  also  have  had 
every  temptation  to  give  them  the  weight  of  authority 
which  they  would  derive  from  the  name  of  James,  the 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  But  there  existed  no  such 
reason  for  adopting  the  name  of  Jude.  The  Jude 
who  was  believed  to  have  written  this  Epistle  was  not 
one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  He  is  never  expressly 
spoken  of  as  an  Apostle,  even  in  the  wider  sense.  His 
name  is  barely  mentioned  in  the  Hew  Testament,  and 
only  mentioned  at  all  in  connexion  with  the  unbelief 
which  he  shared  with  his  three  brothers  during  the  years 
of  our  Lord’s  ministry,  previous  to  that  conversion 
which, 'as  we  may  conclude  from  various  indications,  was 
effected  by  the  overwhelming  evidence  for  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Jesus  from  the  dead.  So  little,  indeed, 
is  known  of  St.  Jude,  that  even  tradition,  which  delights 
to  furnish  particulars  respecting  the  Apostles  and 
leaders  of  the  early  Church,  is  silent  about  him.  Apart 
from  a  few  uncertain  inferences,  no  Christian  legend, 
no  pious  martyrologist,  no  learned  enquirer  can  tell  us 
one  single  particular  about  the  life,  the  labours,  or  the 
death  of  Jude.  The  only  story  in  which  his  name 
occurs  is  the  one  told  us  by  Hegesippus,  and  preserved 
in  Eusebius.  He  says  that  Domitian’s  jealousy  was 
excited  by  rumours  that  some  of  the  earthly  family  of 
Him  Whom  Christians  adored  as  the  King  of  the 

1  Sorapion — ra  St  hvipan  aur&p  TpevSevtypatpa  .  .  .  7rapztTu/ic8a  ( Rouih, 
Bel.  Saer.  i.  470).  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  3.  We  knew  that  there  was  a  “  Gospel  ’’ 
and  an  “  Apocalypse  ”  of  Peter. 
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Universe  were  still  living  in  Palestine.  Prophecies, 
about  tlic  advent  of  a  great  kingdom  which  was 
to  take  its  rise  in  the  East  had  been  prevalent  in 
the  days  of  Nero,  and  were  not  entirely  set  at  rest 
by  the  elevation  of  Vespasian  to  the  Empire  from 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Syria.  Timid  from 
the  sense  of  his  own  manifold  crimes,  Domitian 
determined  to  enquire  into  the  matter,  and  ordered 
some  of  these  “relations  of  the  Lord,”  or  Desposyni, 
as  they  were  called,  to  be  brought  into  his  presence. 
They  were  grandsons  of  the  “Jude  the  brother  of  James” 
who  wrote  this  Epistle,  and  when  Domitian  ascertained 
that  they  only  possessed  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  saw 
that  they  filled  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  peasants  of 
Palestine,  whose  hands  were  horny  with  daily  labour, 
he  dismissed  them  to  their  homes  unharmed  and  with 
disdain,1 — content  with  their  assurance  that  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  was  neither  earthly  nor  of  this  world,  but 
heavenly  and  angelical.2 

I  have  here  assumed  that  the  author  of  this  short 
Epistle  was  the  person  whom  he  describes  himself  as 
being — “Jude  the  brother  of  James.”  That  Jude  was 
not  one  of  the  Twelve  may  be  regarded  as  certain. 
He  does  not  profess  to  be  an  Apostle,  and  speaks 
of  the  Apostles  as  of  a  class  to  which  he  did  not 
belong.3  The  only  Apostle  besides  Judas  Iscariot  who 
bore  that  very  common  name  was  Judas  (the  son)  of 
James/  surnamed  Lebbseus  or  Thaddseus.  But  early 
tradition  says  that  this  Apostle  laboured  in  Syria,  and 

>  Hegesipp.  ap.  Euseb.  iii.  20.  They  told  Domitian  that  they  only  had 
between  them  about  seven  acres  of  land,  which  they  farmed  themselves. 

2  See  Routh,  Bel.  Sacr.  196,  and  notes ;  Fleury,  Hist.  Heel.  ii.  §  52. 

3  Yer.  17, 18.  4  Lute  vi.  16. 
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‘ffiefeiji-JMessa ;  and  if  he  had  been  the  author,  it  would 
he-Stopossible  to  account  for  that  non-acceptance  of  his 
Epistle  in  the  early  Syrian  Church  which  is  proved  by 
its-  absence  from  the  Peshito  Version.1  But,  besides 
this,  when  the  writer  calls  himself,  “the  brother  of 
James  ”  it  is  unanimously  admitted  that  he  can  only 
mean  one  James — the  James  who,  after  the  martyrdom 
of  the  son  of  Zebedee,  was  universally  known  throughout 
the  Church — that  “  pillar  ”  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
who  was  the  undisputed  head  of  Judaic  Christianity, 
and  was  distinguished  as  “  the  brother  of  the  Lord.” 

I  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  disputed  question  as 
to  who  were  “  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,”  at  which  I 
must  again  glance  in  speaking  of  the  Epistle  of  St. 
James. 

All  that  need  here  he  said  is,  that  Jude,  though 
not  an  Apostle,  was  a  brother  of  James,  and  therefore  a 
brother — or,  at  least,  a  brother  in  common  parlance — 
of  the  Lord.  If  it  be  asked  why  he  does  not  give 
himself  this  title,  the  simplest  answer  is  that  neither 
does  James.  Those  who  had  a  right  to  it  would  he  the 
least  likely  to  employ  it.  None  were  so  well  aware 
as  they  that  from  the  moment  when  Christ  began 
His  ministry  His  whole  relations  to  them  and  to  His 
Mother  had  been  essentially  altered.  On  more  than 
one  occasion,  when  they  aspired  to  control  His 
actions  and  direct  His  movements,  He  had  tried  to 
make  clear  to  them  that  they  must  henceforth  recog¬ 
nise  the  Divine  mystery  of  His  Being.  He  had  even 
classed  them  as  children  of  the  world,  whom  it  was 

1  The  “Jude  of  James,”  who  was  one  of  tho  Twelve  (Luke  vi.  16 ; 
Acts  i.  13),  is  called  a  son  of  James  in  Tvndale’s,  Cranmer’s,  and  Luther’s 
versions,  and  in  the  test  of  the  Revised  Version. 
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therefore  impossible  for  the  world  to  hats  as  it  hated 
Him.1  And  if  this  was  the  ease  during  His  earthly 
ministry,  how  infinitely  more  was  it  the  ease  after 
His  Resurrection,  and  when  He  had  ascended  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  High  !  It  was  natural 
that  the  early  Church  should  speak  of  those  holy  men — 
who,  if  they  were  not  the  sons  of  the  Mother  of 
Jesus,  had  at  any  rate  been  trained  under  the  same 
roof  with  Hitn — as  “  the  brethren  of  the  Lord.”  It 
was  still  more  natural  that,  knowing  Him  at  last, 
and  believing  on  Him  after  He  had  risen  from  the 
dead,  they  should  themselves  shrink  from  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  title  which  pointed  to  a  partial  and 
earthly  relationship,  of  which  they  could  not  but  feel 
themselves  transcendently  unworthy.  As  for  the  later 
term  adelphotheos ,  or  “  brother  of  God,”  which  arose  to 
describe  this  relationship,2 1  believe  that  St.  James  and 
St.  Jude  would  have  repudiated  it  with  indignant 
energy,  as  arising  from  a  reckless  confusion  of  earthly 
relationships  and  Divine  mysteries.  They  could  not 
prevent  their  fellow- Christians  from  speaking  of  them 
as  the  “  brethren  of  the  Lord,”  but  scarcely  even  for 
purposes  of  identification  would  they  have  been  willing 
to  use  such  a  title  of  themselves.  Like'  St.  Paul,  they 
must  have  felt  that  though  they  had  known  “  Christ 
after  the  flesh,”  yet  henceforth  they  knew  Him  “  after 
the  flesh”  no  more.  To  have  been,  in  any  sense, 

1  John  ii.  *  (I  have  shown,  however,  in  the  Life  of  Christ  (i.  165)  that 
neither  these  words,  nor  the  address  “  Woman  I  ”  involved  any  of  the 
harshness  or  want  of  the  most  delicate  reverence  which  the  English  trans¬ 
lation  seems  to  imply) ;  vii.  7  ;  Luke  xi.  28 ;  Matt.  xii.  50. 

8  It  is  found  in  the  superscription  of  the  cursive  Manuscript  /, 
vAK\os  <z5 t=\<p6d(os  riS’  ’IoiJSaj  euire/Seei nv,  which  also  has  ypdfifxa  irphs  ‘E/3 palovs 
laKd>$ov  as *\<po6eov  as  a  superscription  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  James. 
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liyo'i-hoi’s  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  the  humiliation  of  His 
•  eafilrty  life  gave  them  no  right  to  speak  of  themselves 
-  authoritatively  as  brothers  of  the  Eternal  Son  of  God 
now  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 


high. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  was  more  natural  than 
that  Jude  should  describe  himself  as  “the  brother  of 
James.”  His  object  was  to  tell"  his  readers  who  he  was, 
and  how  they  might  distinguish  him  from  thousands  of 
other  Jews  who  bore  his  name.  He  was  personally 
unknown  to  all  but  a  few.  If  he  called  himself  “  the 
brother  of  James,”  his  identity  would  be  recognised 
by  all.  He-  would  have  some  influence  as  a  brother 
of  the  great  “  Bishop  ”  of  Jerusalem,  whose  fame  had 
spread  through  every  community  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  whose  authority,  as  a  sort  of  Christian 
High-Priest,  was  recognised  by  the  myriads  of  Jewish 
Christians1  who  still  went  up  to  the  Holy  City  at  the 
great  yearly  feasts. 

Further  than  this  we  only  know  the  single  fact 
that  St.  Jude  was  married.  This  we  learn  from  the 
curious  anecdote  of  Hegesippus  which  I  have  quoted 
on  a  previous  page.  It  gives  us  an  interesting  glimpse 
of  the  simplicity  and  poverty  which  continued  to  the  last 
to  be  the  earthly  lot  of  those  who  were  connected  with 
the  Holy  Family  of  Nazareth ;  and  it  is  the  more 
interesting  because  it  is  the  last  glimpse  of  them 
afforded  to  ns  by  either  secular  or  sacred  history. 
Hegesippus  says  that  they  lived  till  the  days  of  Trajan, 
and  perhaps  implies  that  the  race  of  the  Desposyni 
ended  with  them.2  This  anecdote  also  accords  with  the 
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incidental  allusion  of  St.  Paul,  which,  in  contradiction 
to  Ebionitc  traditions,  speaks  of  the  brethren  of  the 
Lord  as  being  not  only  married  men,  but  even  as 
travelling  about  with  their  wives  or  Christian  sisters  on 
various  missions.1 

In  the  latter  allusion  we  can  see  the  possibility  of 
circumstances  which  may  have  called  forth  the  Epistle 
of  St.  Jude.  If  he  travelled  as  one  of  the  earty 
preachers  of  Christianity,  many  years  could  not  have 
elapsed  before  he  learnt  by  painful  experience  that  it 
was  possible  to  accept  the  profession  of  Christianity 
without  any  participation  in  the  holiness  which  it 
required,  The  imaginative  sentiment  which  dwells 
with  rapture  on  the  supposed  perfection  of  the  early 
Christian  Church,  is  one  which  is  cherished  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  history  and  Scripture.  Hegesippus2  says 
that  till  the  days  when  Symeon,  son  of  Clopas,3  was 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  Church  was  a  virgin,  and  that 
then  “  Thebuthis  ”  began  to  introduce  heresies  because 
he  had  not  been  elected  bishop.  He  is,  however, 
probably  taking  a  Hebrew  word  for  a  person.  True 
Christians  did  indeed  preach  a  standard  of  ideal  holi¬ 
ness,  and  approached  that  standard  in  lives  more 
noble  and  more  innocent  than  any  which  the  world 
had  ever  seen.  But  from  the  first  the  drag-net  of 
the  Church  contained  fish  both  bad  and  good,  and 
from  the  first  the  tares  sown  by  the  enemy  began  to 
spring  up  thickly  among  the  growing  wheat.  Many 

1  1  Cor.  is,  5.  “A  sister,  a  wife,”  appears  to  mean,  as  it  is  rendered 
in  the  Revised  Version,  “  a  wife  who  is  a  believer.” 

!  Ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  22.  For  “  Thebuthis,”  Rufinus  has  “  Theobutes 
quidam  ” ;  see  Routh,  i.  237.  It  may  be  connected  with  m?,  and  may  mean 
“  filth.” 

3  Rufinus  has  Gleopas. 
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'^oMis  converts  had  barely  extricated  themselves  from 
the  Vices  of  the  heathendom  by  which  they  were 
surrounded.1  Some  openly  relapsed  into  pagan  prac¬ 
tices.2  Others,  as .  time  went  on,  betrayed  a  Satanic 
ingenuity  in  making  their  spiritual  freedom  a  cloak 
for  their  carnal  lusts.3  The  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
exhibits  to  us  a  Church  of  which  the  discipline  was 
inchoate  and  the  morality  deplorable.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians  proves  that  there  had  been  an  influx 
of  gnosticising  heresies,  which  illustrated  the  fatal 
affinity  of  religious  error  to  moral  degradation.  The 
Pastoral  Epistles  show  that  these  germs  of  sinful 
practice  and  erroneous  theory  had  blossomed  with  fatal 
rapidity.  In  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  and  the  Second 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter  we  see  perhaps  still  later  de¬ 
velopments  of  these  tendencies.  The  former  denounces 
the  atrocities  of  conduct,  the  latter  the ,  audacities 
of  opinion,  which  displayed  themselves  in  men  who, 
in  the  still  tentative  organisation  of  Christian  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  before  the  Church  had  perfected  the 
bulwark  of  her  episcopate,  were  by  the  outer  world 
identified  with  Christians,  and  had  crept  in  unawares 
among  the  faithful.  If  Jude  in  one  of  his  mission 
journeys  came  into  personal  contact  with  any  of  these 
deadly  hypocrites,  and  was  brought  face  to  face  with 
their  extending  influence,  we  can  well  imagine  that  one 
one  who  had  lived  from  childhood  in  a  home  of  spotless 
purity,  would  have  sat  down  in  a  flame  of  zeal  to 
wrap  such  infamous  offenders  in  the  whirlwind  of  his 

!  This  is  oven  more  apparent  in  the  original  of  such  passages  as  1  Tliess. 
iv.  6  and  Eph.  v.  3,  than  it  is  in  the  English  version,  where  it  is  happily 
obscnred  by  the  rendering  of  tr\cor<£(<i  by  “  covetousness.” 

2  See  X  Cor.  v.  1—11 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  21. 

3  1  Pot.  n.  16;  Gal.  v.  13. 
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wrath.  The  anger  of  a  pure-hearted  Jew  might;  some¬ 
times  burn  against  the  heathen  who  knew  not  God ; 
hut  here  were  Christians — Christians  who  claimed  yet 
loftier  privileges  than  Israel  of  old,  Christians  who  had 
received  a  grander  law  and  a  diviner  spirit,  Christians 
who  had  been  admitted  into  a  holier  sanctuary  only  to 
become  guilty  of  a  more  heinous  sacrilege  !  They'  were 
doing  the  deeds  of  darkness  while  they  stood  in  the 
noon-day.  They  claimed  higher  prerogatives  than  the 
Jew,  yet  they  lived  in  viler  practices  than  the  Gentile. 
The  fulness  of  their  knowledge  aggravated  the  perversity 
of  their  ignorance ;  the  depth  of  the  abyss  into  which 
they  had  sunk  was  only  measurable  by  the  glory  of  the 
height  from  which  they  had  fallen. 

“  Oh,  deeper  dole, 

That  so  august  a  spirit,  shrined  so  fair, 

Should,  from  the  starry  session  of  its  peers, 

Decline  to  quench  so  bright  a  brilliancy 
In  Hell’s  sick  spume  !  Ah  me,  the  deeper  dole  !  ” 

Pilled  with  the  burning  indignation  which  was  inspired 
alike  by  the  Law  and  by  the  Gospel,  Jude  determined 
to  warn  the  infant  Church  against  their  perilous  in¬ 
fluence.  It  was  his  object  to  expose  and  to  denounce 
them  ; — and  he  did  not  spare. 

But  though  the  intention  of  the  Epistle,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  is  thus  distinct,  we  know  nothing 
of  the  date  at  which  it  was  written,  or  of  the  place 
from  which  it  was  sent,  or  of  the  Churches  to 
which  it  was  addressed.  That  it  was  written  in 
Palestine,  and  addressed  to  Corinth  or  to  Alexandria, 
are  conjectures,  which  may  be  correct,  but  which  rest  on 
no  adequate  foundation.  St.  Jude  merely  addresses  his 
warnings  to  faithful  Christians.  The  notion  that  his 
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'  P;fetfe-was  dictated  by  animosity  towards  St.  Paul  or  liis 
followers,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  curiosity  of  criticism.1 
It  ■  is  obvious  that  bad  men,  whether  Paulinists  or 
Judaists,  might  fall  into  grievous  aberrations.  Truths 
can  always  be  distorted  by  headstrong  partisans.  There 
may  have  been  nominal  Paulinists — indeed,  we  know 
that  there  were2 — who  wrested  St.  Paul’s  language  into 
the  wicked  inferences  that  we  may  sin  in  order  that  grace 
may  abound ;  and  that,  since  we  are  justified  by  faith, 
works  are  superfluous  ;  or  even,  as  we  are  told  in  modern 
revivalist  hymns,  that  “  works  are  deadly.”  But  that 
Judaists  were  capable  of  heresies  no  less  disastrous  is 
proved  by  the  way  in  which  they  and  their  adherents 
are  addressed  in  St.  Paul’s  Epistles.3  There  is  no  reason 
for  asserting  that  the  one  class  are  here  denounced 
more  than  the  other ;  and  how  little  St.  Jude  was 
likely  to  think  of  St.  Paul  with  bitter  feelings  is 
happily,  though  most  incidentally,  revealed,  not  only 
by  the  analogous  tone  of  St.  Paul’s  own  warnings,  but 
also  by  the  impress  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  on 
the  form  which  St.  Jude  adopts  for  his  final  benedic¬ 
tion.  We  reject  the  theories  of  M.  Benan  and  the  more 
extravagant  followers  of  the  school  of  Tubingen,  not  from 
any  a  priori  views — for  we  know  that  in  that  epoch,  as 
in  all  others,  theological  differences  were  wide  and  deep, 
and  theological  controversies,  even  between  men  of  the 

1  Henan,  who  accepts  many  of  the  theories  of  the  Tubingen  School  in 
the  fullest  development  which  they  hove  received  at  the  hands  of  Selnregler 
and  Vollnnar,  sees  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  one  of  those  venomous  eoni- 
-  positions,  full  of  deadly  hatred,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  circulated 
throngh  tho  Jucheo-Christmn  communities  by  emissaries  of  St.  James,  to 
counteract  tho  growing  influence  of  St.  Paul !  See  these  views  ably  criti¬ 
cised  by  Eitsehl,  Studim  u.  Krit.  1861,  p.  103/. 

»  Horn.  iii.  8 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  15. 

3  Gai  L  9 ;  V.  12 ;  vi.  12 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  20,  &c. 
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Apostolic  ago,  could  be  bitter  and  impassioEed1 — but 
we  reject  them  because  they  rest  on  no  foundation,  aiid 
because  they  are  contradicted  by  facts  of  which  all  can 
judge. 

Tor  purposes  of  exact  comparison  with  the  cognate 
paragraphs  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  it  may 
be  well  to  translate  this  letter  also  in  a  style  more 
literal  than  that  of  our  English  Version,  and  then  to 
consider  the  main  problems  which  it  presents.  It  is 
only  by  the  aid  of  a  literal  translation  that  the 
English  reader  can  really  estimate  the  wide  diver¬ 
gence  of  St.  Jude’s  style  from  the  ordinary  style  of  the 
New  Testament  winters.  In  order  that  all  may  take 
in  at  a  glance  the  affinity  between  this  Epistle  and  the 
Second  of  St.  Peter,  I  have  here  printed  in  italics  those 
identical  or  closely  analogous  words  and  phrases  which 
occur  in  both. 

Jude,  a  slave  of  Jesus  Christ  aTid  a  brother  of  James,  to  them 
that  are  beloved  in  God  the  Father  and  have  been  Icept  for  Jesus 
Christ,2  being  elect,  mercy  to  you,  and  peace,  and  love  he  multiplied 

Beloved,4  in  giving  oM  diligence  to  write  to  you  respecting  our 
common  salvation,5  I  felt  a  necessity  to  write  at  once0  exhorting  you 
to  fight  in  protection4  of  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the 
saints.  For  there  slank  in?  certain  persons9  who  have  long  ago 

1  Acts  XV.  2.  iroXAlj  cru^Tijo-ij. 

2  See  John  xvii.  11.  3  Compare  Eph.  vi.  23. 

4  Only  as  an  opening  address  in  3  John  2. 

5  Cf.  tIc tix,  2  Pet.  i.  1.  Even  where  the  words  of  the  two 

writers  are  not  identical  there  is  often  a  close  analogy  between  the 
meanings  which  the  words  express. 

6  ypdfeu.  The  word  previously  used  is  ypd<pmr.  The  sudden  change  of 

tense  certainly  seems  to  imply  that  St.  Jude  had  intended  to  write  a  more 
general  letter,  but  felt  compelled  by  the  present  necessity  to  write  this 
immediate  warning.  2  iirayavt(eir8at,  mper-certare. 

8  iraxieiveSacrar ;  of.  2  Pet.  li.  1,  irapenrljowu'.  Gal.  ii.  4;  irapeurderovs, 

8  rives  and  Mpanrot  are  both  depreciative  (Gal.  ii.  12). 
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Wi  fore-described  (in  prophecy)  as  doomed  for  this  sentence,  im- 

-  21  mS  lan'mg  the  gLe  of  oar  God  into  —mm/  and 

faying  the  only  Master,  and  our  Lord  Jam  Christ.  Bu  ^ 
desire  to  remind  you,  though  ye  know  all  things,  once  for  ,  ‘ 

Jesus,4  after  saving  a  people  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  seconc  y 
destroyed,  such  as  believed  not.5  v„„:+„ «  hut  aban- 

And  angels,  those  who  kept  not  their  own  dignity,  ■ 

doned  their  proper  habitation,  he  hath  Upt  for  the  )udgmx,U  of  the 
great  dm,  in  everlasting  chains  under  mirhj  gloom.  Even  as  bodom 
Sid  GoLrrlea,  and  the  cities  around  them,  giving 
fornication  in  like  mamier  with  these/  and  going  after  stian^e  fles  , 
"t  forth  as  an  example,  undergoing  a  penalty  of  eternal  fire. 

i  How  prevalent  was  this  dangerous  possibility  we  see  from  1  Coi.  M. 
9—18  ;  1  John  iii.  7—10 ;  2  Pet.  u.  „  .,  „  ,  .  ^  pl.0_ 

jyi;ixs:rctit:i'HovN:iio,  *> 

—  all  necessary  instruction  in 

"je^Llhemom’ M  and  therefore  more  probable,  reading 
of  A,  B.  It  is  explained  by  1  Cor.  x.  and 

Messiah  with  the  “  Angel  of  the  Lord  (Ex.  xiv.  19 , 

“i. — -  (=*. in 

:  ss;.rTi‘z,. «, ^  -  -*  ^ 

it  is  in  contrast  with  the  to&s  fdj  rWhsavr«s.  irhcoaon 

8  ^  is  the  word  used  by  Hesiod  of  the  imp ™one\Tlta^cc  Z 

If]e  TI™  ,  t,,  andiii 

Enoch, ^  which  Jude  is  referring,  we  find  “Bind 

turn  under  the  earth  nntil  the  day  of  judgment  (See  “  ^ 
xiv.  5,  xv.  3.  xxi.  10,  &c.).  I  do  not  tlnnk  it  needful  to  enter  m  ^  ^  ^ 
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e  pei’sohs  also  la  tlieir 
at  naught,  and  rail  at 
n  contending  mtli  the 
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a  railing  judgment,1  but  said,  The  Lord  rebuke  tbee  ! 2 
■j.Buiitliete  rail  about  such  matters  as  they  knout  not, 8  and  sucb  things 
.  ns  they  understand 4  naturally,  like  the  irrational  animals,  in  these 
they  corrupt  themselves.5  Woe  to  them,  because  they  went  in  the 
■  'may  of  Cain,6  and  pound  themselves  forth  in  the  error  of  Balaam 
for  hire,-  and  perished  in  the  gainsaying  of  Korah.7  These  are  the 
sunken  reefs?  in  your  love  feasts ,°  banqueting  with  you  fearlessly,16 
pasturing  themselves  ;u  waterless  clouds, 12  swept  hither  and  thither 
by  winds,™  autumn-withering  trees,14  fruitless,  twice  dead,15  deraei- 


“  Because  of  Satan’s  former  greatness.”  It  can  hardly  be  because  the 
language  of  stem  denunciation  should  never  be  used,  seeing  that  Jude 
himself  is  here  using  it  in  the  most  impassioned  form.  In  the  Catena  is  a 
strange  story  that  Satan,  seeing  Moses  at  the  Transfiguration,  taunted 
Michael  with  the  violation  of  God’s  oath  that  Moses  should  not  enter 
Canaan. 

1  literally,  “  dared  not  bring  against  him  a  judgment  of  railing.” 

*  The  very  words  used  by  the  Angel  to  the  Accuser  in  Zech.  iii.  1—3. 

3  This  shows  that  the  “  railing  ”  of  these  itopious  men  was  employed 
against  spiritual  or  celestial  beings  of  some  kind.  We  have  no  materials 
for  entering  into  further  details. 

4  The  E.  V.  does,  not  keep  up  the  distinction  between  otSam  and 
eirlcrayrct. 

5  See  OR  2  Pet.  ii.  12  supra,  pp.  201,  215. 

0  The  allusion  to  Cain  is  obviously  to  the  Cain  of  Jewish  hagadoth,  for 
St.  Judo  can  hardly  be  charging  these  teachers  with  murder  (see  Excursus). 

7  “  Gainsaying,”  Heb.,  Meribah;  Numb.  xx.  13,  “the  water  of  strife  ” 
(LXS.,  bpriKoyies). 

8  (mAooer,  at  vrpa\(jt  rerpat,  Btyni.  Itlagn.  In  2  Pet-,  ii.  13,  cnriAoi, 


v.  9  Agape te  are  mentioned  under  fiat  name  in  this  place  alone. 

10  Perhaps  trw&mxoliiwu  refers  to  some  such  insolent  selfish  greed  as 
that  of  the  rich  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  xi.  21) ;  a<p4$m,  not  fearing  either  the 
rebuke  of  Presbyters  (who  are  themselves  afraid  in  poor  communities  to 
do  their  duty)  or  the  consequences  which  they  may  bring  upon  themselves 
(1  Cor.  xi.  30). 

11  Ex.  xxxiv.  1,  “  Woe  to  the  shepherds  that  feed  themselves.” 

12  Prov.  xxv.  14 ;  “  carried  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,”  Eph. 


13  Here  St.  Peter’s  “  being  driven  by  a  hurricane  ”  is  the  more  energetic 
phrase.  The  metaphors  and  expressions  are  here  as  JUschylean  as  St. 
Peter’s,  e.g.,  tsro:<ppt(orra ;  cf.  JEsch.  Ag.  1067. 

“  “  Spatherbstliche.”  Grot,  fmgiperdae. 

15  “  Twice  dead,”  merely  a  proverbial  expression  for  “  utterly  dead,” 
as  in  “  Bis  qni  cito,”  and  “  Pro  quo  bis  patiar  mori." 
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natcd  wild  waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  out  their  'DISH  shames  f 
wandering  slurs,  for  which  the  mirk  of  darkness  has  been 'reserved  for 
ever.  Yea,  and  with  reference  to  them3  did  Enoch,  the  seventh  from 
Adam,1  prophesy,  saying,  “  Lo,  the  Lord  came,  among  His  saintly 
myriads,  to  execute  judgment  against  all,  and  to  convict  all  the 
impious  about  all  the  deeds  of  their  impiety  which  they  impiously 
die!,  and  about  all  the  hard  things  which  they  spake  against  Him, 
impious  sinners  as  they  are.  These  are  murmurers,  blamers  of 
their  destiny,5  walking  according  to  their  lusts ;  and  their  mouth 
utters  inflated  things,  admiring  persons  for  the  sake  of  advan- 

But  ye,  beloved,  remember  the  things  spoken  before  by  tlse 
Apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  used  to  tell  you,  that, 
in  the  last  time  there  shall  be  scoffers,  walking  according  to  their  own 

1  eupfuiSlvTa.  I  take  the  unique  equivalent  from  Shakespeare — 

“  Rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity  and  wedded  calm  of  states.” 

2  Is.  Ivii.  20. 

3  Or,  “  to  these  also  ”  (as  well  as  to  others). 

4  We  should  say  the  sixth,  but  the  Jews  counted  inclusively.  The 
only  object  in  mentioning  this  is  the  mystic  significance  of  the  number 
seven.  Thus  the  Jews  spoke  of  Moses  as  the  seventh  from  Abraham ;  of 
Phinehas  as  the  seventh  from  Jacob,  &c.  In  Enoch  xii. — xvi.  the  prophet 
is  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Fallen  Angels.  They  fell  from  Heaven  to  earth, 
he  was  exalted  from  earth  to  Heaven  (Iren.  Haer.  iv.  2, 16).  See  Excursus, 
“  The  Book  of  Enoch.” 

5  nefof/lpotpoi,  “  blamers  of  their  own  lot.”  Philo,  Yit.  Mos.  i.  33,  Kal 
naiur  fiplavro  ueeJaumpc'ie,  “  and  they  began  again  to  blame  their  lot.” 
Theophrastus,  JSth.  Char,  xvii.,  irepi  fie^ipoipias,  “  discontent  following  in 
the  wake  of  self-indulgence.” 

0  0avpi(ew  rpixw Tra,  a  Hebrew  phrase  :  comp.  irpocrouroAijirTjjs,  Acts 
x.  34.  In  Gen.  xix.  21,  "  Lo  !  I  have  accepted  thee,”  the  LXX.  render 
isov,  teavpaad  ssov  t)>  npicuirov.  Tlie  best,  comment  is  in  the  words  of 
Sliakespeare — 

“  And  not  a  man  for  being  simply  man 
Hath  any  honour,  but  honour  for  those  honours 
Which  are  without  Mm,  as  place,  riches,  favour, 

Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit.” 

And  as  to  the  cause  which  St.  Jude  assigns  for  this  partiality — 

“  Plate  sin  with  gold 

And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks.” 
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■fusts.,  jofe  impieties.1  These  are  the  separatists,2  egotistical,3  not 
having  the  spirit.  But  ye,  beloved,  building  up  yourselves  on  your 
most  holy  faith,  praying  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  keep  yourselves  in 
the  love  of  God,  awaiting  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto 
life  eternal.  And  some,  indeed,  try  to  convict  of  error  when  they 
dispute  with  you  f  and  tiy  to  save  some,  snatching  them  from  the 
fire  f  and  pity  some  in  fear,8  hating  even  the  tunic  that  has  been 
spotted  ’  by  the  flesh. 
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and  power  before  all  the  seen,1  and  -now,  and  tQ  all  tile  030ns. 

I.  The  style  of  the  Greek — which  was  no  doubt  the 
language  in  which  this  letter  was  originally  written — 
is  exactly  such  as  we  should  expect  from  one  to  whom 
Greek  was  not  so  familiar  as  his  native  Aramaic,  but 
who  still  writes  with  a  passion  which  gives  force  and 
eloquence  to  his  words.  It  is  the  language  of  an 
Oriental  who  knows  Greek,  partly  by  reading  and  partly 
by  having  moved  among  Hellenistic  communities,  but 
whose  vocabulary  is  far  richer  and  more  powerful  than 
his  grammar.2  The  words  are  Greek  words,  and  some¬ 
times  rare,  forcible,  and  poetic  ;  but  the  whole  colouring 
and  tone  of  thought  recall  the  manner  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  in  whose  writings  St.  Jude  must  have  been 
trained  during  his  youth  in  the  humble  and  faithful 
house  of  Joseph  at  Hazareth. 

The  most  remarkable  trace  of  this  Hebraic  structure 
is  shown  in  the  extraordinary  fondness  of  the  writer 
for  triple  arrangements.  In  pausing  to  tell  us  that 
Enoch  was  the  seventh  from  Adam  he  at  once  shows 
his  interest  in  sacred  numbers,  and  throughout  his 
Epistle  he  has  scarcely  omitted  a  single  opportunity  of 
throwing  his  statements  into  groups  of  three.  Thus 

1  I.  e.,  u  as  it  was  in  the  beginning.” 

2  The  number  of  the  hap  ax  legomena  is  remarkable,  and  some  of  them 
are  full  of  picturesqneness ,  and  force— e.g.,  iwayavtfeoQat,  i mpeivedvffav, 

fpBivoircapii'd,  iiroxpplCot''ras  TrKavjjr ai,  yoyyvtrral,  fiepij/lpotpot,  irpiatoira.,  Sioplforres, 

d-nraiGTovs,  TT pb  Ttavrbs  tov  .euwos,  besides  others  which  are  only  found  here 
and  in  2  Peter,  or  are  exceedingly  rare  in  the  New  Testament.  The  semi- 
poctic  colouring  of  these  words  is  a  phenomenon  often  observable  in  writers 
who  are  using  a  foreign  language.  “  The  diction,”  says  Davidson,  “  is  round 
and  full,  not  neat  or  easy,  but  rather  harsh.  It  shows  one  acquainted  with 
G-reek,  yet  unable  to  express  his  ideas  in  it  with  ease.” — Introduction  to 
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.{•hose  whom  be  addresses  are  sanctified,  kept,  elect,1  and 
lie-  wishes  them  mercy,  love,  peace;2  tlie  instances  of 
divine- retribution  are  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
the  •  fallen  angels,  and  the  Cities  of  the  Plain;3  the 
dreamers  whom  he  denounces  are  corrupt,  rebellious, 
and  railing;4  they  have  walked  in  the  way  of  Cain, 
Balaam,  and  Korali ; 5  they  are  murmurers,  discontented, 
self-willed;  they  are  boastful,  partial,  greedy  of  gain;0 
they  are  separatists,  egotistic,  unspiritual.7  Lastly,  they 
are  to  be  dealt  with  in  three  classes,  of  which  one  class 
is  to  be  refuted  in  disputation,  another  saved  by  effort, 
and  the  third  pitied  with  detestation  of  their  sins.8 
But  saints  are  to  pray  in  the  spirit,  keep  themselves  in 
the  love  of  God,  and  await, the  mercy  of  Christ;9  and 
glory  is  ascribed  to  God  before  the  past,  in  the  present, 
and  unto  the  farthest  future.10 

Some  of  these  triplets — those,  for  instance,  in  the 
twenty-third  and  last  verses — are  missed,  in  consequence 
of  the  adoption  by  the  English  Version  of  inferior 
readings ;  but  as  regards  the  rest,  even  if  we  might 
otherwise  suppose  that  some  of  them  were  accidental, 
the  recurrence  of  this  arrangement  no  less  than  eleven 
times  in  twenty-five  verses  is  obviously  intentional, 
or,  at  any  rate,  characteristic  of  the  writer’s  mode  of 
thought.  It  could  not  be  paralleled  from  any  other 
passage  of  Scripture  of  equal  length.11  It  is  unlike 
anything  which  we  should  find  in  classic  Greek,  and 
accords  with  the  professed  authorship  by  indicating  the 
Hebraic  tinge  of  the  writer’s  mind.  We  shall  notice 

I  Ter.  1.  5  Yer.  2.  3  Vers.  5 — 7.  4  Vor.  8. 

3  Ver.  11.  0  Ver.  16.  7  Vcr.  19.  8  Vers.  22,  23. 

»  Ver.  20.  10  Ver.  25. 

II  There  is  something  which  partially  resembles  it  in  the  half-rhythmic 
triplets  of  Bph.  v.  14. 
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hereafter  that  a  similar  antithetic  balance  and  rhythmic 
flow  is  characteristic  of  the  style  of  St.  John.  Xtt  both 
of  these  sacred  writers  it  is  the  result  of  their  Semitic 
origin  and  Jewish  education. 

2.  But  a  far  more  remarkable  characteristic  of  the 
writer  is  his  fondness  for  alluding  to  remote  and  un¬ 
recorded  incidents  of  Jewish  tradition.  In  the  brief 
space  of  nine  verses  he  introduces  current  Babbinic 
views  in  a  manner  to  which,  in  the  New  Testament, 
there  is  scarcely  a  parallel.  He  accepts,  for  instance,  the 
strange  notion  respecting  the  fall  and  fate  of  the  angels 
through  fleshly  lusts.  Alone  of  the  New  Testament 
writers,  except  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  he  mentions 
and  names  an  Archangel.1  He  introduces,  probably 
from  the  apocryphal  Ascension  of  Moses?  a  personal 
contention  between  this  Archangel  and  the  Devil  about 
the  body  of  Moses,  to  which  there  is  not  in  Scripture 
the  remotest  allusion.3  He  tells  us  that  Michael  “did 
not  dare”  to  bring  a  “judgment  of  railing”  against 
the  Evil  Spirit.  He  refers  to  Cain  in  a  manner  which 
seems  to  imply  something  more  than  the  murder  of 
Abel.  He  makes  a  quotation,  which  has  since  been 
discovered  in  a  book  confessedly  apocryphal.4  How 
are  we  to  explain  these  peculiarities?  Do  they  need 
any  apologetic  treatment  ? 

1  Iii  the  Apocryphal  books  and  the  Talmud  we  read  of  seven  Arch¬ 
angels— Michael,  Gabriel.  Raphael,  Uriel,  Sealthiel,  Jeremecl,  and  Sammael. 

2  M wvaews-  See  Hilgenfeld,  Mess.  Jud.  lxxii.  He  may,  how¬ 
ever,  l>e  merely  introducing  the  Jewish  legend  in  his  own  way.  (See 
Liebiert  in  Herzog.  U.  Enc s.  v.) 

a  Schottgen,  Meusclien,  and  others  adduce  in  exact  parallel  to  this, 
that  in  the  Jalkut  Reuboni  (f.  43,  3)  there  is  a  contest  between  Michael 
and  Satan  about  Isaac  and  the  ram.  In  Hilgenfeld’s  Messias  Judaeorum, 
p.  401,  various  fragments  are  quoted  of  the  Ascension  of  Moses ,  from 
which  the  reference  was  taken.  (Orig.  He  Princip.  iii.  2,  §  1;  see,  too, 
(Ecumemus  ad  loc.;  Cramer’s  Catena,  p.  160.)  4  Jude  14. 
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*  ,'f^BSfefce  are  two  ways  of  treating  them,  which  I  shall 
'•  ■c6rctei.it  myself  with  stating,  leaving  every  reader  of 
mihinssed  mind  and  fearless  sincerity  to  choose  between 
them. 


i.  There  are  many  writers  who  endeavour  hy  various 
explanations  to  minimise  whatever  contradicts  their 
theories  of  “  verbal  dictation,”  and  who  insist  that 
every  allusion  which  cannot  be  explained  out  of  the 
'Old  •  Testament  must  be  accepted  as  a  literal  fact 
divinely  revealed  to  St.  Jude  himself.  It  would, 
indeed,  he  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  accept 
the  Jewish  legend  that  angels  fell  from  their  heavenly 
dignity  by  sensual  impurities  with  mortal  women. 
Hence  these  writers  interpret  the  “  sons  of  God  ” 
in  Gen.  vi.  2  to  mean  men  of  the  righteous  race, 
and  they  suppose  that  the  “  giants  ”  in  that  passage 
were  the  offspring  of  inter-marriages  between  the 
race  of  Seth  and  the  race  of  Cain.1  They  therefore 
explain  St.  Jude’s  allusion  as  a  reference  to  the 
expulsion  of  Satan’s  angels  from  Heaven  because 
of  their  revolt, — a  notion  very  familiar  to  us  from 
Milton’s  Epic,  but  of  which  there  are  in  Scripture  only 
the  dimmest  and  most  disputable  traces.  They  take 
it  as  a  divinely  revealed  fact  that  the  body  of  Moses 
was  really  an  object  of  personal  contention  between 
the  Archangel  Michael  and  the  Devil,  and  they 
boldly  conjecture  that  Satan  desired  to  seize  the 
body  that  he  might  induce  the  Jews  to  treat  it 
as  a  relic  to  be  worshipped.2  Lastly,  although  the 


1  As  was  done  even  by  St.  Augustine.  See,  too,  Milton,  Paradise  Lost, 
xii.  580,  seq. 

2  Philippi  supposes  that  the  fact  was  revealed  to  the  disciples,  to 
account  for  the  appearance  of  Moses  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.  Of 
what  use  are  such  conjectures  p 
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prophecy  attributed  to  Enoch  really  does  oseur  in 
almost  the  same  words  in  the  apocryphal  book- of  that 
name — and  although  it  is  certain  that  the  book  in 
whole  or  in  part  existed  in  St.  Jude’s  time — they  refuse 
to  admit  that  St.  Jude  could  have  used  a  quotation 
from  a  book  confessedly  apocryphal,  but  assume  either 
that  he  received  this  particular  passage  “  by  indepen¬ 
dent  revelation  ;  or  that  it  was  a  genuine  prophecy  of 
the  antediluvian  prophet  correctly  handed  down  by 
tradition  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  years ;1  2  or, 
lastly,  that  the  writer  or  interpreter  of  the  Book 
of  Enoch  borrowed  it  from  St.  Jude,  and  not  St.  Jude 
from  him. 

ii.  To  others  the  rare  phenomena  of  the  Epistle 
present  no  difficulty  which  requires  such  a  congeries  of 
harsh  suppositions — suppositions  which,  in  their  opinion, 
need  no  refutation,  because  they  rest  on  no  basis.  They 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  support  the  authority  of 
this  certainly  canonical,  but  as  certainly  non-apostolic, 
writer  -  by  hypotheses  so  extraordinary.  They  know 
that  at  this  epoch  Apocryphal  literature  was  widely 
current  among  the  Jews,  and  that  a  dense  multitude 
of  Rabbinic  legends  had  sprung  up  around  their  early 
literature  and  history.  Many  of  these  are  of  an  absurd 
and  objectionable  character,  and  they  see  a  superin¬ 
tending  guidance  in  the  wisdom  which  excludes  all 
trace  of  these  from  the  sacred  page.  Every  Jewish 
Christian,  trained  in  the  lore  of  Palestine,  would  be 
familiar  with  many  such  Hagadoth ;  and  it  was  perfectly 

1  “  Apostolum  Henochi  verba  ex  singulari  divina  revelatione  babuisse.” 
—Pfeiffer,  Decas,  iv.  §  8. 

2  See  “  Enoch  Restitutns :  An  attempt  to  separate  from  the  Books  of 
Enoch  the  book  quoted  by  St.  Jude,”  by  Rev.  E.  Murray,  1838. 
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to  his  countrymen  St.  Jude 
llioiild  refer  to  such  beliefs  by  way  of  passing  illustra¬ 
tion.,  •  jast  as  St.  Paul  refers  to  the  traditional  names 
of  the  Egyptian  magicians,1  and  to  the  legend  of  the 
wandering  rock.2 

■  St..  Jude’s  quotation  from  the  apocryphal  Book  of 
Enoch3  no  more  stamps  the  book  of  Enoch,  or  the 
passage  quoted  from  it,  as  a  Divine  revelation  than  do 
St.  James’s  references  to  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon ,  or 
St.  Paul’s  quotations  from  Epimenides,  Aratus,  or 
Menander.  From  those  pagan  writers,  and  even  from 
the  last — deeply  dyed  as  he  was  with  the  vicious 
morality  of  a  decadent  age — St.  Paul  quotes  without 
hesitation  a  religious  truth,  or  moral  aphorism,  or 
historical  allusion  which  happens  to  illustrate  his 
general  purpose.  It  is  in  no  wise  strange  that 
St.  Jude  should  make  analogous  use  of  the  Book  of 
Enoch  and  the  Ascension  of  Moses,  which  were  current 
among  the  Hebraists  whom  he  was  addressing,  and 
whose  views  he  shared.  Some  have  supposed  that 
he  used  them  because  they  were  accepted  by  those 
against  whom  he  is  writing,  and  because  any  con¬ 
sideration  derived  from  these  would  have  the  force  of 
an  argumentum  ad  hominem.  It  seems  to  be  a  more 

’  2  Tim.  iii.  8. 

*  1  Cor.  s.  4.  See  Life  and  Worlc  of  St.  Paul,  i.  48, 638. 

3  The  direct  quotation  is  in  Jude  H,  15,  but  there  are  several  other 
traees  of  St.  Jude’s  acquaintance  with  the  book  ;  for  instance,  the  pseudo- 
Enoch,  no  loss  than  Jude,  refers  to  “wandering  stars”  (xviii.  14,  16; 
uni.  3;,  and  comes  near  tho  very  remarkable  expression  “  chains  of  dark¬ 
ness  ”  (Judo  6 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  5  ;  “  Biml  Azazel  .  .  .  cast  him  into  dark- 
ness  ”  (xii.  5 — 7) ;  “  Fetters  of  iron  without  weight  ”  (liii.  3).  Hofmann 
and  Philippi  try  to  prove  that  the  Book  of  Enoch  was  written  by  a  Jewish 
Christian.  Locke,  Ewald,  Weisziioker,  Dillmann,  Koetliu,  &c.,  only  admit 
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natural  supposition  that  he  alluded  to  current  con¬ 
ceptions  for  a  particular  object,  just  as  alt'  .writers 
do  in  all  ages,  without  entering  into  any  discussion 
as  to  their  literal  truth. 

Such  are  the  conflicting  opinions  of  different  com¬ 
mentators.  They  affect  questions  which  lie  in  that 
neutral  region  of  uncertainty  where  all  true  Christians 
should  respect  their  common  freedom.  They  touch  on 
questions  of  literature  and  criticism.  They  hinge  upon 
definitions  of  inspiration  which  the  Scriptures  them¬ 
selves  do  not  furnish,  and  which  the  Church  has  in 
consequence  withheld.  They  may  be  safely  left  to  the 
influence  of  time,  and  the  widening  thoughts  of  man¬ 
kind.  All  that  we  need  say  respecting  them  is,  “Let 
there  be  in  things  necessary  unity;  in  things  doubtful 
liberty;  in  all  things  charity.’’ 

iii.  If  we  ask,  lastly,  who  were  the  evil-doers 
against  whom  the  parallel  denunciations  of  St.  Jude 
and  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  were  hurled — 
St.  Jude  exposing  their  unnatural  wickedness  and 
blaspheming  presumption,  the  Second  Epistle  dwell¬ 
ing  mainly  on  their  corrupting  influence  and  specific 
faithlessness — the  answer  is  that  neither  of  the  sacred 
writers  is  dealing  with  a  definite  sect,  but  that  the 
errors  and  malpractices  which  they  denounce  afterwards 
came  to  a  head  in  the  mysteries  of  iniquity  which 
characterised  many  sects.  These  errors  contained  the 
germ  of  the  systems  which  were  subsequently  known 
as  Antinomian  Gnosticism.  Very  shortly  after  the 
period  with  which  we  are  dealing,  the  Eicolaitans 
drew  on  themselves  the  indignant  anathemas  of  St. 
JoIid.  The  second  century  saw  the  rise  of  other  defilers 
of  the  Christian  name  and  profession.  Such  were  the 
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flutes  who  lauded  the  Seipent  of  Pai  idise  as  their 
; -^benefactor  ;*  the  blasphemous  Cainites,  who  made  their 
.  'heroes  out  of  all  the  vilest  characters  mentioned  in  the 


Old  Testament;2  the  Carpocratians,  who  taught  licen¬ 
tious  communism  ;8  the  Antitactae,  who  regarded  it  as 
a  duty  to  the  Supreme  God  to  violate  all  the  com¬ 
mandments,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  His  enemy  the  Demiurgus ; 4  the 
Adamites,  who  taught  men  to  live  like  brutes.5  Hone 
of  these  sects  as  yet  existed  as  sects,  but  in  the  wild 
opinions  attributed  to  Nicolas  and  Cerinthus  we  see 
the  seething  elements  of  reckless  speculation  which 
sprang  from  a  common  fountain,  but  under  the  subse¬ 
quent  name  of  Gnosticism  split  into  the  two  opposite 
streams  of  a  reckless  immorality  and  an  extravagant 


1  Iren.  Baer.  i.  30,  §  5. 

2  Epipian.  Boer,  xxrriii.  2. 

3  Clem,  Alex.  Strom,  Hi.  2;  THeodoret,  Baer.  i.  6. 

b  Bpiplian.  Baev.  Hi. 

ydp  to t  aata$6pws  (ftp  8tM<TKOV<rti'  S?  rb  inreprovov  byovoat  iyKp&Tttav 

(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  5,  §  40). 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

JUDAISM,  THE  SEPTUAGINT,  AND  ALEXANDRIAN  INFLUENCES. 

“  Alexandria  .  .  .  vertex  omnium  crritatam.” 

Amm.  Marcell,  xx ii.  16. 

The  Christian  Faith  does  not  centre  in  a  Dogma,  or 
in  a  Book,  hut  in  a  Person,  and  this  is  the  cause 
and  pledge  of  its  essential  unity.  Its  one  answer  to 
all  who,  with  the  Philippian  jailer,  ask,  “  Sirs,  what 
must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  ”  is  the  answer  of  Paul  and 
Silas,  “Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved,  and  thy  house.”  That  truth  was 
clearly  seen  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  when  he  began  his  magnificent  sketch  of 
Christian  theology  with  the  pregnant  words,  “  God, 
Who  fragmentarily  and  multifariously  of  old  spake  to 
our  fathers  by  the  Prophets,  at  the  end  of  these  days 
spake  unto  us  by  His  Son.” 

But  unity  does  not  exclude  diversity — nay,  more, 
without  diversity  there  can  be  no  true  and  perfect 
unity.  Where  there  is  no  unity  there  is  distraction, 
but  where  there  is  no  diversity  there  is  death.  "Where 
the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  not  subject  to  the 
prophets — where  every  man  is  conscious  only  of  his 
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own  invisible  consecration — where,  as  in  the  Church 
of  Corinth,  every  one  in  his  fanatical  egotism  is 
anxious  to  shout  down  the  truths  revealed  to  others, 
that  he  may  absorb  the  attention  of  all  by  his  own 
“  tongue,”  however  barbarous,  however  dissonant,  how¬ 
ever  unintelligible — where  it  is  ignored  that  amid  the 
diversities  of  gifts  and  ministrations  there  is  yet  the 
translucent  energy  of  one  and  the  same  Spirit — there 
is  confusion,  and  railing,  and  irreligious  strife.  And 
where,  on  the  other  hand,  all  lips  mechanically  repeat 
the  same  shibboleth  for  centuries  after  its  significance 
has  been  worn  away — where  the  dulness  of  a  self- 
styled  “  orthodoxy  ”  has  obliterated  the  many  hues  of 
the  wisdom  of  God — where  enquiry  is  crushed  under 
the  heel  of  authority — where,  in  fact,  there  can  be 
no  independent  enquiry  because  all  conclusions  are 
dictated  beforehand  by  the  tyranny  of  an  usurped  in¬ 
fallibility — there  is  uniformity  indeed,  but  therewith 
corruption  and  decay.  When  it  is  persecution  to 
alter  the  perspective  of  a  doctrine,  and  death  to  leave 
the  cart-rut  of  a  system — when  they  who  question 
the  misinterpretations  of  Scripture  which  have  been 
pressed  into  the  service  of  popular  errors,  must  face 
the  anger  of  startled  ignorance — when  there  is  no  life 
left  save  the  spark  which  glows  in  the  ashes  of  the 
Martyr,  or  the  lamp  which  flickers  in  the  Eeformer’s 
cell — then  the  caste  which  has  seized  the  keys  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  may  boast  indeed  of  unity,  but  it 
is  the  unity  produced  by  selfishness  in  the  few,  and 
serfdom  in  the  many.  The  unity  so  secured  is  but 
the  stagnancy  of  the  unrippled  water,  the  monotony 
of  the  barren  sands.  It  is  the  unity  of  the  dead 
plain,  “  where  every  molehill  is  a  mountain,  and  every 
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■S5^1us0$'a  forest  tree.”  In  this  latter  condition  there 
vr-isi'a^Cleadlier  peril  than  m  the  former.  Even  discords 
.  can**’ be  inwrought  into  the  vast  sequences  of  some 
-  mighty  harmony,  hut  what  great  music  can  he 
achieved  with  hut  a  single  note  ?  Unbroken  unanimity 
•may  he  the  boast  of  a  deadening  Buddhism,  a  withered 
Confucianism,  a  mechanical  Islam ;  it  cannot  exist  in 
a  free  and  living  Christianity.  If  it  exist  at  all,  it  can 
only  he  as  a  uniformity  of  indifference  and  ignorance 
— a  uniformity  of  winter  and  of  night.  The  uniformity 
of  the  noonday  is  only  for  the  Infinite.  Eor  finite 
beings,  if  there  be  any  light  at  all,  there  must  be  the 
colours  of  the  sunset,  and  the  sevenfold  lustre  of  the 
y  rainbow,  which  is  only  seen  when  there  is  rain  as  well 
as  sun. 

“  Only  the  prism’s  obstruction  shews  aright 
The  secret  of  a  sunbeam,  breaks  its  light 
Into  the  jewelled  bow  from  blankest  white ; 

So  may  a  glory  from  defect  arise.” 1 

Hence,  as  we  have  seen  again  and  again  in  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  truth  which  they 
reveal  comes  to  us  tinged  with  the  individuality 
of  the  writers.  It  comes  to  us  unchanged,  indeed, 
in  its  essence,  because  that  essence  is  unchangeable, 
but  still  reflected  and  refracted  by  the  medium 
through  which  it  has  inevitably  passed.  The  Light 
of  Heaven,  like  the  light  of  day,  can  only  reach  us 
through  earthly  media.  The  sunlight — lest  it  should 
•  blind  us  with  its  brightness — must  pass  through  the 
atmosphere  with  its  layers  of  vapour  visible  and  in- 
....  visible ;  it  must  glance  from  a  myriad  surfaces ;  it  must 
fire  the  mountain  tops  and  blaze  upon  the  sea,  and  be 

1  Browning. 
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coloured  by  tlie  evening  clouds.  And  yet  wherever 
it  falls,  however  it  is  modified,  it  is  always  beneficent— 
and  even  more  beneficent  from  the  changes  to  which  it' 
is  subjected — because  it  is  the  sunlight  still.  And  in 
the  same  way,  to  suit  our  finite  capacities,  the  Light  of 
Heaven  also  must  pass  through  human  subjectivities. 
It  must  display  blessed  varieties  of  hue,  and  graduated 
intensities  of  radiance,  according  as  it  comes  to  ns 
through  the  mind  of  a  Moses  or  of  an  Isaiah,  of  a  St. 
dames  or  a  St.  Paul.  But  of  itself  it  can  never  lead 
astray,  because  it  is  light  from  Heaven.  The  mystic 
light  which,  as  Jewish  legend  tells  us,  gleamed  over 
the  oracular  gems  of  Aaron’s  breastplate,  was  ardent 
now  with  the  azure  of  the  sapphire,  now  with  the  deep 
green  of  the  emerald,  now  with  the  softer  lustre  of  the 
amethyst.  Even  so  does  the  light  of  inspiration  alter¬ 
nately  blaze  or  glow  in  the  fiery  heart  of  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  in  the  loving  tenderness  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  in  the  stern  and  lofty  morality  of  St.  James, 
the  brother  of  the  Lord. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  the  truths  proclaimed  by 
different  communities.  Churches,  too,  have  their  modi¬ 
fying  subjectivity.  The  Spirit  of  God  that  spake  of  old 
in  the  prophets  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  speaks 
in  His  prophets  now.  “Vow  quidem  dissona,  sed  wna 
relliffio.”  The  voices  are  many,  the  utterance  is  one. 
Churches  differ  as  individuals  differ.  There  were 
differences  of  view,  differences  of  perspective,  differ¬ 
ences  of  characteristic  expression  in  the  Churches  of 
Africa  and  of  Palestine,  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch,  in  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West.  Christianity  in  all  Churches  was,  and  ever  must 
be,  in  its  essence  Catholic — one  and  indivisible;  yet 
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s  shared  in  all  minor  matters  the  varying  views 
>dies  to  which  they  belonged.  There  is  bat  one 
■  :JToi^  of  Christ,  but  there  are  many  folds.  The  Christians 
.of  Egypt  were  not  absolutely  identical  in  the  colour  of 
their  theology  with  those  of  Ephesus,  nor  the  Christians 
of  Ephesus  with  those  of  Rome. 

Uniquely  great  and  memorable  was  the  work  of 
the  Church  of  Alexandria.  The  Christian  School  of 
Alexandria  was  deeply  influenced  by  the  views  and 
traditions  of  the  Jewish  schools  from  which  it  sprang. 
To  those  schools  it  was  affiliated  by  an  unbroken 
course  of  historical  events.  I  will  endeavour,  therefore, 
to  furnish  here  a  swift  and  summary  view  of  the 
origin  and  character  of  Alexandrian  Christianity, 
which  may  at  least  serve  to  render  more  distinct 
the  special  character  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 


The  Jews,  tenaciously  as  they  have  always  clung  to 
their  national  peculiarities,  have  yet  shown  a  remarkable 
power  of  adapting  themselves,  within  certain  limits,  to  the 
civilisation  and  tone  of  thought  of  the  age  and  country 
in  which  their  lot  has  been  cast.  But  there  has  never 
been  any  modification  of  Judaism  so  remarkable  as  that 
which  arose  in  Alexandria  when  Jewish  religion  first 
came  into  contact  with  Greek  philosophy.  Thus  did 
the  House  of  Bondage  of  their  fathers  become  for  the 
later  Jews  a  School  of  Wisdom.1 

If  the  bringing  of  East  and  West  into  closer  contact 
with  each  other  was  one  of  the  main  works  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  deepest  mark  which  he  left  on  the 
history  of  the  world  was  his  founding  of  Alexandria. 

1  Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  iii.  26. 
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Jewish  Hellenism — the  utterance  of  Oriental  thought 
m  Greek  language,  and  the  interchange  of  Asiatic  and 
Greek  conceptions — was  the  result  of  Alexander’s  con¬ 
quests,  and  of  the  policy  which  directed  them  ;  and  this 
fusion  went  on  more  rapidly  in  Alexandria  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Macedonian  Empire. 

Alexandria  was  a  city  which  had  the  most  splendid 
advantages.  The  fleets  of  Asia  and  Europe  met  in 
a  commodious  harbour,  whose  entrance  was  lighted 
by  the  Pharos,  which  has  given  its  name  to  every 
lighthouse  in  the  world.1  Unlike  the  majority  of 
ancient  cities,  it  was  built  upon  a  regular  plan,  and 
was  magnificently  adorned  with  public  buildings  and 
works  of  art.  Its  climate  was  healthy ;  it  was  well 
supplied  with  pure  water  by  noble  aqueducts;  its 
market  was  a  meeting-place  for  traffickers  from  every 
region  of  the  civilised  globe.  The  mixture  of  various 
nationalities  in  an  important  city  always  tends  to  quicken 
the  thoughts  of  men.  Oriental  theosophy,  Greek  cul¬ 
ture,  philosophic  speculations,  found  their  way  among 
the  citizens  as  surely  as  the  sailors  of  the  ships  which 
came  to  anchor  behind  the  Pharos.  Even  Theodoras 
the  Atheist  was  welcomed  at  the  Court  of  the 
Ptolemies.2  Alexandria  seethed  with  intellectual  ex¬ 
citement.3  There  was  an  incessant  conflict  and  rivalry 
between  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Jewish  elements  of 
the  populace,  which  in  later  times  could  barely  he 
kept  in  order  by  the  rough  authority  of  Eoman  Pro- 
consuls.  But  besides  the  natural  sharpening  of  the 

3  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  IO2". 

3  E is  %v  kcU  r)  iravraxAdev  crvvefye?  veor^s  v&v  ire p\  (pt\0(TO<plav  iffm>v$aK6To>t- 
‘Greg.  Nyss.  Vit.  Greg.  ThaitmaL). 
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i  intellect  which  resulted  from  the  contact  of  opposite 
{Religions,  the  Ptolemies  had  made  it  their  object  to 
>  ‘he-  patrons  of  literature,  and  the  royal  library  of 
■ 1  Alexandria  furnished  an  unique  opportunity  for  earnest 
<  students. 

A  circumstance  which  exercised  no  small  influence 


over  the  development  of  Alexandria  was  the  equality  of 
civil  rights  which  the  Jews  had  from  the  first  enjoyed. 
Alexander  the  Great  had  been  most  favourably  impressed 
by  his  interview  with  the  liigh-priest  Jaddua.1  What¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  of  the  legendary  details  of  that 
interview,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  spared  the  Jews  from 
any  exactions,  and  had  accorded  to  them  exceptional 
privileges.  His  policy  was  followed  by  the  astute 
dynasty  of  the  Lagidse,  the  famous  Ptolemies  who  ruled 
at  Alexandria  for  nearly  three  centuries.  Under  the 
fostering  care  of  some  of  these  kings,  who  understood 
them  better  and  treated  them  more  wisely  than  the 


rival  dynasty  of  Syrian  Seleucids,  the  Jews  grew  and 
multiplied  in  prosperity,  as  they  had  multiplied  in 
adversity  in  the  old  days  of  their  Egyptian  bondage. 
Before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era  they  had  increased 


to  a  million,  and  not  only  occupied  two  of  the  five  quarters 
of  Alexandria  as  their  exclusive  Ghetto,  but  were  also 


in  possession  of  the  best  localities  for  business  in  the 
rest  of  the  city.  Their  synagogue — the  famous  Dia- 
pleuston,  with  its  seventy  gilded  chairs,  and  its  size  so 
vast  that  the  signal  for  the  “  Amens  ”  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  had  to  be  given  by  a  flag — was  the  grandest  in 
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the  world.'  The  management  of  the  harbour-shipping, 
and  of  the  all-important  export  of  corn,  on  which  Rome 
depended  for  its  daily  bread,  was  mainly  in  their 
hands.2  Their  Sanhedrin  was  almost  as  venerable  as 
that  of  Jerusalem.  Their  Alabarch  was  one  of  the 
principal  persons  in  the  city,  and  occupied  a  position  of 
splendid  dignity.  The  Temple  of  Onias  at  Leontopolis, 
while  it  did  not  alienate  their  affections  from  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  was  a  continual  source  of 
pride  and  gratification.3  So  great  was  the  skill  of  the 
Alexandrian  handicraftsmen  that,  if  any  of  the  finest 
work  was  required  for  the  adornment  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  the  Rabbis  sent  for  workmen  to  Alexandria, 
as  Solomon  had  done  to  the  Phoenicians  in  days  of  old.4 
The  privileges  of  the  Jews  had  been  secured  to  them 
under  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  generous  edicts  of 
Julius  Caesar  and  other  emperors.6 

The  Jews  had  been  able  on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  render  valuable  assistance  to  the  Ptolemies,  and 
especially  to  Ptolemy  Philometor  in  his  struggles 
against  his  brother  Physkon.  It  was  natural  that  the 
Egypto- Grecian  kings  should  desire  to  know  something 
of  the  vaunted  lore  of  these  remarkable  subjects. 
The  Greek  Version  of  the  Bible,  so  famous  under 
the  name  of  the  Septuagint,  was  undertaken  for  the 
gratification  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  wished  to 

1  See  a  description  of  the  Diapleuston  or  Great  Synagogue  of 
Alexandria  (of  which  it  was  said  that  “  whoever  had  not  seen  it,  had  not 
seen  the  glory  of  Israel  ”)  in  Succah,  f.  51,  b.  There  is  the  usual  mon¬ 
strous  hyperbole — e.g.,  that  each  of  the  71  gilded  chairs  for  the  Sanhedrin 
was  worth  21  myriad  talents  of  gold !  See  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  iv.  128. 

=  Philo,  e.  Flae.  ii.  525  (ed.  Mangey). 

3  It  seems  to  have  been  built  about  A.D.  150. 

4  Yoma,  38,  1 ;  Griitz,  iii.  28. 

3  Jos.  Anti.  xiv.  10,  §§  1-10. 
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the  great  library ; 1 2  or, 
:able  relations  between 
‘.Ptolemy*  Philometor  and  the  Jewish  philosopher 
Aristobulus.  The  House  of  Lagos  must  have  some 
,  Of  '  the  credit  for  its  production.  Whatever  may 
hare  been  the  history  of  this  version— which  is 
much  obscured  by  the  fictions  of  Aristeas  as  to  its 
miraculous  origin — the  effects  which  it  produced  were 
deep  and  lasting.  The  Septuagint  was,  as  the  modern 
Jewish  historian  quaintly  observes,  “  the  first  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.”  For  the  first  time  the  heathen 
of  every  land  were  enabled  to  read  and  judge  for 
themselves  of  all  that  “  Moses  delivered  in  his  mystic 
volume.”3  The  translators  of  the  Greek  Bible,  whose 
names  are  for  the  most  part  unknown,  rendered  two 
immense,  but  unconscious,  services  to  the  Christianity 
which  was  soon  to  shine  upon  the  -world.  'They  dis¬ 
seminated  the  monotheistic  conviction,  with  the 
historic  revelation  on  which  it  was  based;  and  they 
created  the  peculiar  dialect  in  which  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  was  written.  The  task  of  the  Apostles  and 
Evangelists  would  have  been  far  more  difficult  than 
it  was,  if  they  had  not  found  ready  to  then-  hands  a 
dialect  which  was  even  more  flexible  than  the  pure 
Greek  of  the  Classics,  and  a  religious  phraseology 
for  technical  conceptions  which  had  already  begun  to 
be  widely  understood. 

The  appearance  of  the  Septuagint  Version  affected 
the  Jews  in  very  different  ways.  To  the  Alexandrian 


I  :ha\  em  specimen  of  the  Bible  ii 
/•..  .perhaps,  as  a  result  of  the  am 


1  It  is  said  that  his  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  by  tbo  eminent 
librarian,  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

2  Juv.  Sat  xiv.  102.  The  epithet  “  arcano "  seems  to  be  due  to  the 

talk  of  allegorisfcs,  who  denied  that  the  literal  sense  was  tho  real  eenso. 
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Jews,  and  generally  to  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  if 
furnished  an  occasion  for  unmitigated  joy.  They  could 
now  point  with  pride  to  the  writings  of  Moses  and 
tire  Prophets  in  proof  that  they  too  were  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  priceless  literature.  They  could  show  the 
Greeks  that  there  were  Hebrew  writers  even  greater 
than  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  who  were  the  boast  of 
Heathendom.  The  tenets  of  their  religion  beeame 
better  known,  and  therefore  more  respected,  where- 
ever  Greek  was  understood.  Though  Hebrew  was 
now  a  dead  language,  and  the  Jews  of  Europe  and 
Asia  had  for  the  most  part  forgotten  their  native 
Aramaic,  they  were  kept  faithful  to  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  their  fathers.  Thanks  to  the  labours 
of  “the  Seventy,”  Moses  was  read  in  the  synagogues 
every  Sabbath  day,  and  interpreted  into  a  tongue 
understanded  of  the  people.1  We  cannot,  therefore, 
wonder  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews  kept  the  day  of  the 
publication  of  the  Septuagint  as  an  annual  feast-day, 
on  which  they  visited  with  every  sign  of  rejoicing 
the  cells  on  the  island  of  the  Pharos  in  which  tra¬ 
dition  said  that  the  version  had  been  finished  by 
supernatural  aid. 

Par  different  were  the  views  of  the  stem  old 
Hebraisers — the  Hebrews  of  Hebrews — who  taught  in 
the  schools  of  Palestine  and  Jerusalem.  Eejecting  the 
fiction  of  Aristeas,  that  the  interpreters  had  been  sent  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  from  Jerusalem  by  the  express 
sanction  of  the .  high-priest  Eleazar,  and  scornfully 

1  In  the  Life  of  Si.  Paul,  i.  369, 1  have  mentioned  the  interesting  fact 
that  from  tfc'c  Miclraih,  or  expository  sermon  delivered  by  the  Apostle,  we 
are  enabled  to  tell  with  certainty  what  Parasluih  and  Haphtarah,  or  First 
and  Second  Lessons,  had  been  read  from  the  LXS.  in  the  Synagogue  of 
Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  on  a  certain  Sabbath  more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago. 
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denying  that  God  had  shown  His  approval  by  granting 
inspiration  to  the  Translators,  they  regarded  the  render¬ 
ing  of  their  sacred  tenets  into  a  profane  language  as  an 
irreparable  misfortune.  It  had  long  been  forbidden  to 
write  the  words  of  the  Torah  on  the  skins  of  unclean 
animals  ;  surely,  they  argued,  it  was  a  far  greater  profa¬ 
nation  to  express  them  in  the  accents  of  a  pagan  dialect. 
Was  it  even  possible  so  to  express  them  ?  Was  it  possible 
to  place  them  in  the  crucible  of  an  unhallowed  language 
and  not  to  evaporate  some  of  their  subtlest  elements  of 
truth?  How  could  the  God  of  Shem  speak  in  the  un¬ 
blessed  accents  of  Japhet  ?  Was  it  not  certain  that,  apart 
from  the  impossibility  of  making  one  tongue  express  the 
exact  sentiments  of  another,  there  would  be  large  room 
for  unfaithful  concessions  to  Greek  and  heathen  preju¬ 
dices  on  the  part  of  the  Translators  ?  As  a  counter¬ 
manifesto  to  the  exultation  of  the  Alexandrian  J ews,1 
they  kept  the  day  of  the  publication  of  the  Greek  Bible 
as  a  Fast,  and  a  day  of  evil  omen  as  deadly  as  that  on 
which  Israel  had  danced  around  the  golden  calf.2 

And  from  their  point  of  view  the  Rabbis  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  were  more  than  half  right.  They  had  good  grounds 
for  being  suspicious  of  what  they  called  the  “wisdom  of 
the  Ionians.”3  The  publication  of  the  Bible  in  Greek 
did  tend  to  alter  the  conceptions  of  the  Jews;  to  widen 
their  tribalism  ;  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christianity ;  to 
throw  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  them 

'  Philo,  Fit.  Mos.  ii.  140. 

2  See  Frcmkel,  Vorstudien,  i.  61.  In  later  times  Justin  Martyr  com- 
plained  that  the  Jews  had  falsified  the  Septnagint  by  cutting  out  passages 
which  told  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  such  as  £f  Tell  it  out  among  the 
heathen,  the  Lord  reigned  from  the  tree”  (air &  £(!aov),  Ps.  xovi.  10.  See 
Just.  Mart.  Dial,  pp.  169,  170.  Tert.  Adv.  Marc,  iii,  19.  Aug.  Dnarratt. 
in  Ps.  p.  714  But  the  words  were  probably  a  Christian  gloRs. 

3  “  CkoJcmaih  Javanith”  See  Deroubourg,  1‘alest.  p.  061, 
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and  other  nations  ;  to  show  the  absurdity  of  many  of  tile 
legends,  precedents,  and  inferential  systems  which  they 
had  based  on  tbe  isolation  of  their  favourite  “  tests.”  But, 
further  than  this,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Judaism, 
when  denuded  of  the  «»  wherein  resided  its  intense 
exclusiveness,  lost  also  much  of  its  distinctive  character. 
"When  the  J ews  began  to  recognise  that  they  were  not 
the  monopolists  of  truth,  they  developed  a  tendency  to 
underrate  the  preciousness  of  the  truth  which  was  their 
special  heritage.  It  was  by  no  means  easy  to  fulfil  the 
aspiration  of  the  learned  Rabbi  Jochanan  Ben  hlapuchah, 
who  had  desired  to  unite  the  pallium  of  Japhet  with 
the  tallith  of  Shem.1  When  in  the  troubles  which 
burst  upon  the  Alexandrian  Jews  in  the  Proconsulship 
of  Flaccus  many  of  them  purchased  exemption  from 
torture  and  massacre  by  apostasy,  the  religious  conser¬ 
vatives  of  Palestine  were  s  .lengthened  in  their  con¬ 
viction  that  the  J  ews  could  never  study  without  peril 
the  literature  of  the  Gentiles.  When  an  old  Rabbi  was 
asked  at  what  hour  Grecian  literature  might  be  studied, 
he  replied  that  it  could  only  be  studied  at  an  hour  which 
belonged  neither  to  the  day  nor  to  the  night ;  for  God’s 
Law,  and  that  only,  ought  to  be  man’s  meditation  both 
day  and  night.2 

Even  the  Seventy  had  shown  that  they  either  did 
not  sufficiently  understand  the  duty  of  absolute  faith¬ 
fulness  in  translators,  or  that  in  some  instances  their 
sense  of  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Text  had  been 
biassed  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  moved. 

1  See  Life  of  Christ,  ii.  461 ;  Life  of  St.  Paul,  i.  37.  (JEdrash  Rabbah 

2  Rabbi  Ishmael,  arguing  from  Jos.  i.  8.  Menachoth,  f.  99,  2(Deren 
bourg,  Palest.  361). 


UNFAITHFUL  RENDERINGS. 


■  '‘G$rtlflk'  it  is  that  they  had  left  traceable  indications  of 
dfeir  private  opinions,  and  of  the  tone  of  thought  by 
•wlileh.  they  were  surrounded. 

In  some  particulars  their  variations  from  the  original 
hacl  been  comparatively  harmless.  If  in  reading  the  lists 
of  clean  and  unclean  animals  the  reader  came  upon  the 
Greek  word  dasupous,  or  “  rough-footed,”  when  he  knew 
that  the  animal  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  was  the  hare 
(i arnebeth ),  he  soon  remembered  with  a  smile  that,  if  the 
courtly  translator  had  rendered  the  word  literally  by 
Lagos,  the  Ptolemies  might  have  seen  with  disgust  that 
the  founder  of  their  dynasty  bore  the  name  of  an  animal 
which  the  Jews  regarded  as  unclean  !  Again,  if  he  found 
the  homely  ass  (o«cw),  on  which  Moses  and  the  sons  of 
Jair  rode,  dignified  into  a  prancing  steed  (polos),  this 
might  seem  to  him  a  simple  way  of  avoiding  the  scorn 
which  a  Greek  unfamiliar  with  the  value  attached  to  the 
ass  in  Eastern  countries  would  have  felt  when  he  read  of 
any  eminent  person  bestriding  an  animal  so  humble  and 
so  despised.1  He  would  have  been  further  amused  by 
finding  Keren  Happuk,  the  daughter  of  Job  (Job  xlii. 
14),  whose  name  means  “  horn  of  stibium,”  turned  into 
“  Amalthea’s  hom and  by  the  substitution  of  Greek  for 
Hebrew  proverbs  in  1  Kings  xx.  11  andProv.  xxiii.  27. 2 
Again,  the  Seventy,  in  not  a  few  instances,  had  intro¬ 
duced  or  implied  the  legends  (Hagadoth)  and  precedents 
for  inferential  rules  (Halaehoth)  which  were  not  only 
sanctioned  in  the  Rabbinic  schools  of  Jerusalem,  but 
which  it  was  their  main  occupation  to  discover  and  to 

1  Tlio  LFX  wore  fond  of  euphemisms,  ns  in  their  rendering  of 
"Gon.  slix.  10;  Dent,  xxiii.  14;  Nall.  iii.  5;  Is.  iii.  17  ;  Job  xsxi.  10.  They 
star  a  little  national  vanity  in  small  matters  in  32s.  ii.  1 ;  iv.  6;  vi.  12, 15*; 
1  Sam.  xv.  12. 

2  Frankcl,  Forstad.  i.  203. 
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record.  Thus  in  Deut.  xxxii.  8  they  had,  “  He  set 
bounds  to  the  people  according  to  the  number  of  the 
Angels  of  God;”  in  Josh.  xxiv.  30  they  insert  that 
the  flint  knives  used  for  circumcision  in  the  wilderness 
had  been  buried  in  J oshua’s  grave  ;  in  Ex.  xiii.  18  they 
rendered  “harnessed”  by  “ foe  abreast in  Gen.  iv.  4. 
they  added  that  God  “ kindled  by  fire”  the  sacrifice  of 
Abel ;  in  Josh.  xiii.  22  they  follow  the  legend  which 
made  Balaam,  like  Simon  Magus,  fly  in  the  air,  until 
he  was  dashed  down  (iv  pawy)  by  Phinehas ;  in  1  Sam.  xx. 
30  they  imply  that  Jonathan’s  mother  was  one  of  the 
maidens  seized  at  Shiloh  ;  in  Num.  xxxii.  12  they  intro¬ 
duce  the  belief  that  Caleb  was  of  Gentile  origin. 

These  were  pardonable  eccentricities.  But  there  was 
one  important  matter  of  dogma  in  which  the  Seventy 
had  shown  that  they  were  the  children  of  their  own 
epoch  and  had  deeply  imbibed  the  opinions  of  the 
Greek  philosophers.  The  Supreme  Being  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  had  been  a  Being  infinitely  exalted  above 
human  imperfections,  and  therefore  a  Being  absolutely 
unlimited  by  human  peculiarities.  This  view  of  “the 
Divine”  had  impressed  itself  on  the  philosophising 
Hellenists  of  Alexandria.  They  disliked  the  simple 
“  anthropomorphism”  of  the  earlier  Sacred  books,  and 
did  not  wish  to  represent  the  God  of  Israel  to  the 
Gentiles  as  one  who  was  pictured  with  a  body,  or  who 
appeared  in  human  form  to  the  eyes  of  men.  Still  less 
was  it  consonant  with  Alexandrian  prejudice  to  give 
literal  renderings  of  those  expressions  which  spoke  of 
God  by  what  is  called  “  ant hropopathg” — that  is,  as 
-subject  to  wrath,  repentance,  or  other  human  emotions. 
Yet  the  “anthropomorphism”  and  “ anthropopathy ” 
of  the  early  Scriptural  books  could  only  be  modi- 
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; — and  of 

these  the  translators  did  not  hesitate  to  be  guilty.1  In 
©hi  id.: 6  the  expression  “  it  repented  the  Lord,”  and 
similar  phrases  elsewhere,  quietly  disappear  from  the 
Greek  Version.  In  Ex.  xxiv.  10  the  Elders  of  Israel 
are  not  allowed  to  see  “  God,”  but  only  “  the  place 
where  God  stood!’ 2  The  falsification  of  the  following 
words  is  still  more  startling.  Instead  of  “  Upon  the 
nobles  ....  He  laid  not  His  hand;  also  they  saw 
God,”  we  have  the  daring  change  “  Of  the  elders  of 
Israel  not  even  one  perished  (diephonesen),  and  they  were 
seen  in  the  place  of  God.”  Well  might  the  Talmudist3 
charge  the  Seventy  with  intentional  perversion  of  the 
text  in  this  place.  In  Ex.  iv.  1  6,  “  Thou  shalt  be  to 
him  .for  God  (ovftiA)  ”  becomes  “  Thou  shall  be  to  him 
the  things  that  relate  to  God  fa  irpos  tov  Qebv).”  In 
Hum.  xii.  8  the  Epiphany  to  Moses  is  softened  into  a 
vision  of  the  Shecldnah,  or  glory.  In  Hum.  xiv.  14  it  is 
not  Jehovah,  but  the  Shecldnah  which  is  seen  face 
to  face.  In  Job  xxix.  25,  in  Ps.  xlii.  3,  and  in  many 
other  places  the  direct  expression  “  Jehovah”  is  softened 
into  phrases  of  which  the  intention  always  is  to  place 
as  many  intermediates  as  possible  between  the  Supreme 
and  man.  In  Job  xix.  2G,  27,  for  “Yet  in  my  flesh 
I  shall  see  God,  Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself  and 
my  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another,”  we  have, 
“  For  these  things  happened  to  me  from  the  Lord ,  which  I 
understand  for  myself,  which  my  eye  has  seen,  and  not 
another .”  In  Job  xxxv.  14  “  Although  thou  sayest  thou 


imperfect  or  unfaithful  renderings 


'  1  See  their  versions  of  Ex.  iii.  1 ;  iv.  24;  xvii.  16 ;  xxv.  8.  They  nre 

specially  audacious  in  Ex.  xix.  3. 

2  Ex.  xriv.  9 — 11.  Kcl  floor  rhv  t6-xov  ol  aVr^rei  6  0efcs. 

5  Megillnli.  f .  9S  a. 
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shall  not  see  Him,  yet  judgment  is  before  Him,  trust 
thou  in  Him,”  becomes  “  For  the  Almighty  sees  those 
who  do  wickedness,  and  shall  save  me ;  be  judged  before 
Him."  In  IV  xvii.  15  the  Seventy  give  us,  “  I  shall  be 
seen  before  Him  in  righteousness,  I  shall  be  satisfied  in  His 
glory  being  seen!’  In  Hezekiali’s  prayer  (Is.  xxxviii.  11) 
“  I  shall  not  see  the  Lord,  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the 
living  ”  is  turned  into  “  I  shall  not  see  the  salvation  of 
God  in  the  land  of  the  living,  I  shall  not  see  the  salvation 
of  Israel  on  the  earth.”  1  In  Is.  ix.  G,  “  the  mighty  God” 
becomes  “  an  Angel  of  great  counsel!’ 

2.  This  and  other  tendencies  find  their  illustration  in 
the  writings  of  the  Jewish  philosopher  Aristobulus  and  in 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon!  Aristobulus,  a  man  of  priestly 
descent,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Jew  who  studied 
Greek  philosophy,  and  he  was  ^  an  avowed  Peripatetic. 
Living  in  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  (b.c.  160), 
he  stood  in  close  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  royal  house, 
and  presented  the  Pentateuch  to  the  King,  with  a  com¬ 
mentary  and  prolegomena.  A  fragment  of  this  work, 
which  is  sometimes  called  a  Syngramma  and  sometimes 
Propephoneniena,  is  preserved  for  us  by  the  indefatigable 
labours  of  Eusebius,1 2 3  and  in  this  fragment  Aristobulus 
expressly  warns  the  King  against  a  literal  understanding 
of  anthropomorphic  expressions.  If  God  is  spoken  of 
as  having  hands,  arms,  feet,  and  so  on,  those — he  says— 
must  be  simply  looked  upon  as  pictorial  phrases.  Where 

1  If  there  is  no  change  in  such  passages  as  Amos  ix.  1,  etc.,  it  is  because 
these  are  understood  as  visions  only.  For  a  full  treatment  of  the  subject 
see  Fraubel,  Vorstudim  tu  dor  Septuaginta. 

2  The  avoidance  of  “  anthropomorphism  ”  and  “  anthropopathy  ”  in  the 

Targums  is  no  less  marked.  Dr.  Deutsck  has  supplied  many  instances 
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it -is  'Said  that  “God  stands the  reference  is  to  the 
fixed  order  of  the  universe.  The  speech  of  God  is  only 
to  he  understood  of  ultimate  causation,  for  “  God  spate 
and  it  was  done.”  This  philosopher  appears  to  have 
translated  the  Book  of  Exodus  in  the  Septuagint  Ver¬ 
sion. 

3.  The  author  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  availed 
himself  of  the  personification  of  “  Wisdom  ”  in  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  as  the  intermediate  agency  between  God  and 
man  which  the  Alexandrian  theosophy  required.  In  this 
book  “  Wisdom  ”  plays  the  part  which  is  assigned  to  the 
Logos  in  the  writings  of  Philo.  The  dualism — the 
existence  of  matter  as  the  source  of  evil  apart  from  God — 
of  which  there  is  a  trace  in  the  avoidance  of  the  term 
“  Creator”  by  Aristobulus,  finds  a  distinct  expression  in 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  when  the  writer  says  that  God’s 
Almighty  hand  made  the  world  out  of  matter  without 
form.1  In  the  opinion  of  the  Alexandrians  the  world 
was  not  created  out  of  nothing,  but  out  of  the  formless 
chaos,  the  Tltahn  va-bohu  of  the  second  verse  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis.  We  see,  too,  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  the 
dislike  of  the  body — that  view  of  it  as  the  fetter  and 
prison  rather  than  the  home  and  temple  of  the  soul — 
which  was  afterwards  so  strongly  felt  by  the  Heo- 
platonists  that  the  philosopher  Plotinus  is  said  “  to  have 
blushed  that  he  had  a  body.”  “  The  corruptible  body,” 
says  this  eloquent  writer,  “  presseth  down  the  soul,  and 
the  earthly  tabernacle  weigheth  down  the  mind  that 
museth  upon  many  things.”  2 

4.  The  epoch  of  the  Septuagint  was  characterised  by 
an  outburst  of  Jewish  literature  of  a  semi-ethnic 
character.  A  poet  named  Ezekiel  dramatised  the 
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Exodus ;  another  named  Philo  wrote  an  epic  os.  Jera- 
salem  ;  a  third — Tiieodotus — chose  his  theme  from  the 
story  of  Dinah  and  Shechem.  Demetrius  and  Eupolemos 
wrote  history ;  and  the  Story  of  Susanna  is  one  of 
several  specimens  of  Jewish  romance.  But  the  name  of 
all  the  other  Alexandrian  writers  is  eclipsed  by  that  of 
the  great  Philo,  who  reproduced  Jewish  theology  for 
the  benefit  of  Greek  and  Hellenist  philosophers,  jost  as 
Josephus  reproduced  Jewish  history  for  the  benefit  of 
cultivated  Romans.  But  there  is  this  difference  between 
Philo  and  Josephus.  The  astute  historian  well  knew 
what  he  was  about.  He  falsifies  and  colours,  and  omits 
and  modifies  with  consummate  skill  and  coolness  when¬ 
ever  it  suits  him,  and  feels  as  little  scruple  in  assimi¬ 
lating  the  Pharisees  to  the  Stoics  as  he  feels  in 
describing  the  Angel  who  appeared  to  the  mother  of 
Samson  as  a  handsome  youth  who  kindled  the  jealousy 
of  Manoah.  Philo,  on  the  other  hand,  wrote  with  far 
greater  unconsciousness.  Unable  to  read  Hebrew  1 — 
knowing  the  Sacred  books  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in 
the  Greek  Version — having  breathed  from  childhood 
the  atmosphere  of  Alexandrian  speculation — he  no 
doubt  considered  that  he  had  really  grasped  the  key 
to  the  inner  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  his 
method  of  exegesis  was  the  only  way  to  rescue  them 
from  philosophic  contempt.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake  t 
to  suppose  that  he  invented  tl\c  philosophic  system  -which 
is  generally  known  by  his  name.  The  main  beliefs  of 
that  system  were — that  matter  is  impure ;  that  God 
cannot  appear  under  material  form,  and  is  therefore 
invisible ;  that  He  chose  the  Jewish  people  to  receive 

'  This  is  clear  from  his  mistakes  in  explaining  simple  Hebrew  names. 
See  Frankel,  Vm-studim,  ii.  28 — il. 
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-Hjs  revelations ;  that  those  revelations  can  only  be 


1  hy  allegoric  methods ;  that  He  deals  with 
•  alert  solely  through  the  Logos  or  Word,  and  the  logoi 
t®  L>.ivine  forces ;  that  the  body  is  the  source  of  evil ; 
that  the  soul  is  pre.-existent ;  that  to  gain  God’s  mercy 
the  flesh  must  be  slain,  and  we  must  attain  to  the 
virtues  of  resignation,  unworldliness,  simplicity,  faith, 
hope,  and  love.  But  none  of  these  views  was  abso¬ 
lutely  original.  He  does  not  announce  them  as  such. 
He  writes  as  though  "he  were  addressing  readers  who 
would  at  once  recognise  the  truth  of  what  he  says. 
His  thoughts,  apart  from  many  new  illustrations,  are 
not  peculiar  to  him,  but  are  found  throughout  the 
whole  circle  of  Alexandrian  literature.1  The  grounds 
for  this  statement  will  be  found  in  the  sketch  of  the 
life  and  writings  of  Philo,  which  occupies  the  following 
chapter. 


1  To  prove  tins  is  the  object  of  the  second  volume  of  Gfrorer’s  learned 
booh  on  PMIo,  to  which  I  have  been  rauoli  indebted.  The  author  has 
pointed  out  that  there  are  in  Josephus  many  traces  of  similar  views. 
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riJILO,  AND  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  LOGOS. 

Philo,  Be  Josepho. 

Among  tlie  Jews  of  Alexandria  the  family  of  the 
Alabarch  Alexander  had  risen  to  a  pre-eminent  position. 
They  were  of  priestly  origin,  and  of  wealth  so  immense 
that  on  one  occasion  Alexander,  out  of  regard  to  Queen 
Cypros,  found  no  difficulty  in  lending  to  Agrippa  I. 
the  great  sum  of  200,000  drachma?.1  At  Jerusalem  the 
family  was  favourably  known  from  the  splendid 
generosity  with  which  the  Alabarch  had  enriched  nine 
gates  of  the  Temple  with  silver  and  gold.2  At  Rome 
they  were  so  much  honoured  for  their  integrity  that 
Antonia,  the  mother  of  Claudius,  made  Alexander  her 
steward,  and  Claudius  showed  him  marked  favour. 
His  son,  Tiberius  Alexander,  at  the  terrible  price  of 
apostasy  from  his  religion,  rose  so  high  in  the  Roman 
sendee  as  to  be  appointed  Procurator  of  Palestine,  and, 
afterwards,  Prefect  of  Alexandria.  Of  the  other  two* 
sons,  one  married  Berenice,  and  died  early,  the  other 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  office  of  Alabarch.3 

Philo  was  the  brother  of  this  Jewish  Croesus,4,  and 
therefore  the  uncle  of  the  three  Alexandrian  Jews  who 

1  -Jos.  Antt.  xviii.  6,  §  3.  2  Id.,  B.  J.  v.  5,  §  3. 

*  Job.  Antt.  xix.  5,  §  1;  xx.  5,  §  2. 

<  Ibid,  xviii.  8,  g  I ;  Gfrorer,  Vhilo,  i.  1—7. 
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ployed  'so  considerable  a  part  in  the  history  of  their  day. 
v-Sfe-ieems  to  have  passed  his  life  in  unbroken  prosperity, 
troubled  only  by  that  “  inexorable  weariness  ”  which 
is  experienced  by  most  men  at  some  period  of  their  lives. 
He  complains  somewhat  querulously  of  burdens  which 
might  have  been  lightly  borne  by  those  who  had  been 
called  upon  to  face  severer  troubles.1  He  was  married,  and 
his  wife  had  so  profound  an  admiration  for  him  that, 
when  asked  why  she  wore  no  jewels,  she  answered,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  that  “  her  husband’s 
virtue  was  her  sufficient  jewellery.”2  In  Philo’s  single 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  which  fell  during  the  lifetime  of 
Jesus,  his  priestly  birth  secured  him  the  privilege  of 
offering  sacrifices  in  the  Temple.3  In  the  troubles 
which  arose  in  Alexandria  from  the  brutality  of  the 
Greek  and  Egyptian  mob  and  the  ill-humour  of  the 
Pnefect  Flaccus,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  ambassadors 
to  the  Emperor  Gaius,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
strange  scenes  of  which  he  has  left  so  vivid  a  picture 
in  bis  description  of  the  insane  and  odious  tyrant.4  He 
employed  his  peaceful  days  in  acquiring  the  knowledge, 
superficial  in  character,  but  encyclopaedic  in  range, 
which  was  the  fashion  of  his  time ;  and  he  threw  himself 
with  enthusiasm  into  the  pious  task  of  allegorising 
Scripture  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  speak  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  especially  of  “  the 
holy  Plato  ”  and  “  the  holy  community  of  the  Pytha- 

1  lleLcgg.  Spec,  ii.,  admit,  arivwvh' Spas  (Mangey,  ii.  299.)  My 

references  to  Philo  will  be  made  to  the  folio  edition  of  Mangey  (17-1-2),  bat 
I  generally  add  the  section  also. 

2  Fragm.  (Mang.  ii.  673.) 

3  See  Ensob.  Praep.  Evang.  viii.  12 ;  Jor.  Gat.  Script.  Some  think 
that  Alexander  in  Acts  iv.  6  was  his  brother. 

4  In  his  Legatio  ad  Gainm,  the  most  popular  of  his  writings. 
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gorcans.”1  Tie  was  one  of  those  who,  under'  God’s 
Providence,  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  Christianity,  bui 
that  he  was  not  himself  a  Christian,  as  early  legends 
assert,  is  shown  by  the  absence  from  his  writings  of 
every  distinctively  Christian  truth.  Judaism  sufficed 
him.  In  one  eloquent  passage  he  argues  for  the  Divine 
Mission  of  Moses  from  the  immutability  of  his  legis¬ 
lation  amid  the  numberless  vicissitudes  of  Jewish  life, 
while  the  works  of  all  other  lawgivers  had  beeii 
incessantly  modified,  abrogated,  and  swept  away.2 

All  the  numerous  works  of  Philo  may  be  grouped 
round  four  treatises  ;  namely,  those  on  the  Creation  of 
the  world ;  on  Abraham ;  on  Joseph ;  and  on  the  Life 
of  Moses.3 

I.  The  first  of  these — the  book  on  the  Creation — 
and  the  tracts  which  touch  upon  cognate  subjects — are 
an  endeavour  to  bring  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  into 
harmony  with  the  views  of  Plato  in  his  Timaus.i *  Philo 
keeps  in  sight  two  elements  of  creation-.;: — on  the  one 
hand  a.  formless  chaos  ;  on  the  other  a-  Being  better 
than  all  goodness,  holier  than  all  holiness,  more  beautiful 
than  all  beauty,  of  Whom  man  may  know  indeed  that 
He  is,  but  hardly  what  He  is.6  But  how  was  it  possible 

1  De  JProvid.  ii.  42  :  “  Quod  omnis  prob.  liber.”  ad  init.  Tbr  UvQayopdup 

Upararoir  eUtrov.  2  De  Vita  Mosis,  ii.  §  3  (Mangey,  ii.  136). 

3  See  Zeller,  iii.  2,603;  Hausrath,  Neuiest.  Zeitgesck.  Die  Zeit  d.  Apost. 
152.  Gfrorer  divides  his  writings  into  four  general  classes : — (1)  Philosophic 
(De  mundi  incorruptibilitate ;  Quod  omnis  probus  liber  ;  De  vita  contempla¬ 
tion)-,  (2)  Historical  (De  mundi  opificio ;  De  vita  Mosis;  De  Decalogo; 
De  Monarchic  ;  De  Cireumeisione  ;  De  legibus  specialibns  ;  De  praemiis 
ef  poems.  &e.) ;  (3)  Allegorising  (Liber  Legis  allegonarum ;  De  somniis, 
&c.):  (4)  Political  (Legatio  ad  Gaium ;  Contra  Flaecum) ;  Philo,  i.  7 — 37. 

4  Hence  the  oft-quoted  proverb,  “Either  Philo  platonises,  or  Plato 

philonisee."  (Suidas,  <fcc.) 

6  St.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  says  (i.  3),  “  Without  Him  was  not  even 
one  thing  made  that  hath  been  made.” 
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fe^fidge  over  the  vast  abyss  between  the  two  ?  How, 
.IjjjAe.  words  of  Plato,  could  the  mortal  be  woven  into 
the  immortal  ?  Philo  meets  the  difficulty  partly  by  the 
conception  of  the  Logos,  “the  Word”  by  Whom  God 
created  all  things  ;  and  partly  by  tbe  yet  lower  agencies 
of  “  intermediate  words  ” — spiritual  entities — angels  of 
all  hinds,  “thrones,  dominations,  virtues,  princedoms, 
powers  ” — who  had  their  share  in  the  work  of  creation, 
and  by  whose  existence  Philo  accounts  for  the  plural 
“  Let  us  make  man.”  The  visible  world  was  not 
created  at  once,  but  there  existed  in  the  Divine  under¬ 
standing  an  eternal  determination  not  to  leave  Chaos  in 
its  formlessness.  This  determination  constituted  a 
spiritual  world,  which  was  the  archetype  and  exemplar 
of  the  visible.  It  was  the  Perfect  Idea,  of  which  material 
existences  are  the  transient  and  imperfect  copy. 

II.  In  the  treatises  on  Abraham  and  on  Joseph, 
Philo  gives  the  reins  to  his  imagination.  The  simple 
narratives  of  Scripture  become,  as  narratives,  almost 
valueless.  They  lose  their  historical  beauty  and 
human  interest.  They  become  elaborate  allegories, 
through  which  move  a  crowd  of  vapid  abstractions. 
Abraham  leaving  his  country  and  his  kindred  and 
his  father’s  house,  is  lowered  into  a  sort  of  typical 
Stoic  departing  from  the  C'haldsea  of  the  sensual  under¬ 
standing  to  seek  the  land,  of  pure  reason,  and  turning 
his  back  upon  desire,  and  fear,  and  ambition.  He  is,  in 
fact,  not  an  Oriental  Emir  called  to  inaugurate  the 
era  of  the  chosen  people,  but  a  symbol  of  the  soul 
seeking  God.  The  Chaldees  worshipped  stars,  and 
therefore  the  call  to  Haran  was  an  indication  that  he 
was  to  look,  not  at  the  universe,  but  at  himself. 
Haran  means  “Holes,”  and  is  a  symbol  of  the  five 
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semes.  Abraham’s  further  wanderings  mean  'i/hafe  he 
attains  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  Abram  means,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Philo,  “  aspiring  father,”  with  an  allusion  to  his 
star-worship,  but  Abraham  means  “  father  of  sound.” 
Sound  is  like  speech,  but  “father  of  sound  ”  is  like 
spirit  which  utters  sound.1  Similarly  he  says  that  Sarai 
means  “  my  rule,”  and  Sarra  (  =  Sarah)  “  princess;”  and 
that  the  first  name  allegorically  signifies  particular 
virtue,  which  is  transient ;  and  the  second,  generic 
virtue,  which  is  eternal  and  incorruptible.2  Thus 
the  grand  old  patriarch  becomes  a  cold  cypher,  indica¬ 
tive  of  mental  earnestness;  Sarah,  the  beautiful  and 
passionate  Eastern  woman,  fades  into  an  unsatisfactory 
symbol  for  an  abstraction.  The  laughter  from  which  the 
Dame  of  Isaac  was  derived,  becomes  the  joy  of  the  philo¬ 
sopher  who  has  conquered  every  evil  impulse,  and  entered 
into  the  rest  of  the  Eternally  Beal.  And  whereas  Sarah  is 
Virtue  and  abstract  Wisdom,  Hagar  represents  only  the 
general  sciences  of  grammar,  music,  geometry,  dialectics, 
and  rhetoric!  If  Jacob  comes  to  a  certain  place  when 
the  sun  sets,  the  statement  in  the  Philonian  system  is 
explained  by  the  remarks  that  the  sun  is  the  perceptive 
faculty,  the  place  is  the  Divine  Word,  and  Jacob  is  wis¬ 
dom  attained  by  training.  Hence  the  only  value  which 
that  pathetic  and  deeply  instructive  story  possesses  for 
Philo  is  the  somewhat  dreary  platitude  that  man  can 
only  grasp  the  Divine  when  his  natural  understanding 
has  set  like  the  sun.8 

III.  In  the  Life  of  Moses,  Philo  is  anxious  to 

1  narV  'kAsktoi  fam.  De  Cherubim ,  i.  §•  2  (Mang.  i.  139). 

»  De  mm.  mutat.  §  8,  etc.  (Mang.  i.  591,  et-cA 

*  “Quod  a  Deo  mittantur  eomnia §  xxii  sq.  (Mang.  i.  638,  sq.;  Grata, 
Hi.  295). 
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quhie^fee  absurd  hypothesis  that  the  Gentiles  have 
.l-gasat.  their  wisdom  and  philosophy  from  the  Jews, 
an'd  feat  Moses  was  practically  the  master  of  Hesiod  and 
Heraclitus,  of  Plato  and  Zeno.1  Here,  as  everywhere, 
Philo  cares  almost  nothing  for  the  letter  of  the  Law. 
He  is  indeed  a  faithful  Jew,  and  thinks  that  the  Law 
should  he  rigidly  observed.  Just  as  we  cherish  the  body 
as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  soul,  so  (he  says)  ought  we 
to  keep  the  letter  of  the  Law',  although  its  real  meaning 
lies  exclusively  in  the  esoteric  senses  which  can  be  tor¬ 
tured  out  of  it.2  Circumcision,  and  the  Sabbath,  and 
all  the  other  Mosaic  institutions,  are  but  allegories.3 
Even  as  to  the  plainest  details  of  jurisprudence,  which, 
in  their  hornety  realism,  seemed  too  coarse  to  form  any 
part  of  a  Divine  revelation — such,  for  instance,  as  that 
which  punished  the  immodest  interference  of  women 
in  quarrels — an  explanation  was  forthcoming.  The  pas¬ 
sage  is  made  to  mean  that  every  soul  has  male  and 
female  elements,  of  which  the  male  elements  reach  forth 
to  the  heavenly  and  the  female  to  the  earthly,  and  that 
our  natural  tendency  towards  the  transitory  must  be 
flung  off.4  So  sincere  was  Philo  in  his  belief  that  truth 
could  only  be  found  in  these  strange  paths  of  exegesis, 
that  he  thanked  God  for  having  allowed  him  to  be 
the  interpreter  who  rendered  clear  the  meaning  of  that 
which  to  the  mass  of  men  had  hitherto  been  unin¬ 
telligible.6  He  even  tells  us  that  he  occasionally  fell 
into  ecstasies,  in  which  he  was  prophetically  made 

1  Quis  rer.  div.  haeres  (i.  503,  and  other  passages).  See  Griitz,  iii. 
295. 

s  Da  Clteruhim,  ad  inii.  and  passim, 

3  Leg.  allegg.,  ad  init.  (Mang.  i.  43)  ;  De  Josepho,  §  6  (Hang,  ii-46). 

4  JLe  spec.  legg.  Iii.  329) ;  De  circumc.  (ii.  211) ;  Griitz,  iii.  297. 

4  De  spec.  legg.  (ii.  300). 
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aware  of  profound  meanings,  which  otherwise  would  have 
escaped  him.1  Yet,  though  he  thus  allegorises  every¬ 
thing,  in's  views  wholly  differ  from  those  of  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas.  Anything  like  disrespect  for  the  letter  of 
the  Law  struck  him  as  impious.  He  delights  to  point 
out  instances  of  retribution  which  fell  on  the  enemies  of 
Israel.  He  tells  of  an  Alexandrian  who,  having  made 
himself  merry  on  “  the  splendid  present  which  the  Lord 
of  the  world  had  made  to  the  patriarch  Abraham  and  his 
wife  Sarah,  by  presenting  the  one  (in  Greek)  with  the 
letter  alpha  and  the  other  with  the  letter  rho”  became 
afterwards  mad,  as  a  punishment  inflicted  on  him  by 
Heaven.2 

The  Philonian  method  is  of  all  styles  of  exegesis  the 
most  arbitrary.  But  Philo  unquestionably  did  not 
invent  it.  Both  among  Babbis  and  Alexandrians  it 
was  already  in  the  air.  It  sprang  from  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  It  was  the  inevitable  result  of  two  beliefs, 
which  would  otherwise  have  come  into  dangerous  col¬ 
lision — the  belief  in  Biblical  inspiration,  and  the  belief 
in  Greek  philosophy.  Alexandrian  Jews  had  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  letter  of  the  Bible  with  convictions  which  could 
only  be  deduced  from  it  by  allegorising  processes. 
When  they  had  come  to  believe  in  Platonic  idealism  and 
Pythagorean  mysteries — to  look  on  matter  as  impure,  to 
regard  the  Divine  Being  as  incognisable,  to  contemn  the 
body  as  the  source  of  all  evil — they  saw  no  way  out  of 
their  difficulties  except  by  inventing  a  Logos  as  High- 
priest  of  the  world,  and  subordinating  to  him  all  kinds 

1  Do  Cherubim,  §  10  (i.  143) :  “  I  once  also  heard  something  of  still 
deeper  significance  from  my  soul,  which  is  frequently  accustomed  to  be 
filled  with  inspiration  (fleotojirreiirScu),  and  to  exorcise  divination  (parreieotm) 
concerning  things  which  it  does  not  know.” 

3  Ve  nomin.  mutat.  §  8  (Mang.  i.  587). 
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''o|y>owhrs  and  spirits,  until  they  had  taken  the  golden 
external  nature  out  of  the  hands  of  God,  and 
frafiriterred  them  to  the  charge  of  intermediate  beings.1 
'  ,tt  may  help  the  reader  to  understand  the  method  in 
virtue  of  which  this  Judaic  philosophy  claimed  its  sole 
right  to  exist,  if  I  furnish  one  or  two  more  specimens 
of  the  allegorising  inferences  which  enabled  the  Alexan¬ 
drians  to  make  Moses  express  the  thoughts  of  Plato, 
and  to  turn  “  a  religious  philosophy  ”  into  something 
which  they  took  for  “a  philosoDhic  religion.”  But 
for  these  I  must  refer  to  the  Excursus  on  “Specimens 
of  Philonian  Allegory  ”  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

The  doctrine  most  closely  identified  with  the  name 
of  Philo  is  that  of  the  Logos ;  and  it  is  sometimes 
asserted  that  St.  John,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — who,  however, 
seems  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  actual  word — borrowed  it 
from  him.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  this  is  far  from 
bein'g  an  accurate  statement  of  the  case. 

The  word  Logon  has  two  meanings,  Reason  and 
Speech.  Philo  uses  it  sometimes  in  one  and  some¬ 
times  in  the  other  of  these  senses,  but  predominantly 
in  the  former.  When  he  wishes  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  them,  he  calls  Speech  “uttered  Reason”  (logos 
prophorikos ),  and  Reason  “immanent  Speech”  ( logos 
endiafhetos).  The  Reason,  he  says,  is  like  a  fountain, 
and  the  utterance  flows  from  it.  The  seat  of  the  reason 
is  the  ruling  and  spiritual  sphere  of  human  nature; 
the  seat  of  speecli  is  in  the  vocal  organs.2  Hence  “  the 
Divine  Logos  ”  is  the  manifestation  of  God  ;  and  “  the 
'Sacred  logos”  is  used  for  the  Scriptures;  and  the 


1  Gfrorer,  Philo,  i.  73. 

2  De  Vit.  Ui.  $  13  [Hang.  ii.  154). 
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“  true  logos  ”  is  the  rule  of  life,  namely,  to  Hire  in 
accordance  with  the  highest  nature.  He  uses  the 
plural,  “  the  divine  logoi,”  for  “  the  powers  of  na/fcure.” 
It  requires  but  one  step  in  advance  to  personify  these 
logoi  and  identify  them  with  angels.  On  the  other 
hand,  angels  are  sometimes  volatilised  into  ideas. 
Hence,  in  the  weakest  of  its  aspects,  the  philosophy 
of  Philo  might  he  represented  by  those  who  dislike 
it  as  one  of  the  systems  in  which  “naught  is  every¬ 
thing,  and  everything  is  naught.”1 

But,  besides  all  this,  the  Logos  Himself  is  again 
and  again  directly  personified. 

(a.)  He  is  above  all  the  High  Priest.  Those  who 
fled  to  a  city  of  refuge  could  only  return  when  the 
High-priest  died :  which  means  that  as  long  as  the 
Logos  abides  in  the  soul  no  accidental  fault  ever  can 
enter  into  it;  hut  if  the  Logos  dies,  i.e.,  is  separated 
from  the  soul,  a  return  of  the  soul  to  Him  is  possible 
even  after  -willing  sins.  Let  us  then  pray  that  the 
stainless  High-priest  may  live  in  the  soul  as  our  judge 
and  convincer.2 

f/3.)  In  another  passage  he  compares  this  high-priestly 
Logos  to  a  cup-bearer.  Commenting  on  Gen.  xl.,  he 
says  grapes  and  vineyards  sometimes  symbolise  the 
joyous  absorption  of  the  soul  in  God,  sometimes 
drunkenness  and  wickedness.  The  cup-bearer  of 
Pharaoh  is  he  who  feeds  his  godless  master  with 
sensuality;  for  Pharaoh,  who  says  “  I  know  not  God,”3 

■Additional  illustrations  of  Philo’s  views  about  the  Logos  will  be  found 
in  Excursus  VII. 

2  Be  Pro/ugis  (Mang.  i.  563).  The  allegory  is  more  than  usually 
clumsy. 

3  Philo  here  seems  to  confuse  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  with  the  Pharaoh 
of  Moses  (Ex.  v.  2). 
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■tisA%pe  of  the  godless  mind.  But  the  cup-hearer  of 
•*God’  is  the  Sacrificer,  the  true  High  Priest,  Who 
receives  and  distributes  the  eternal  gifts  of  grace,  and 
pours  out  the  holy  vials  full  of  pure  wine — that  is, 
Himself.1  And  as  the  High-priest  Aaron  was  father  of 
Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  so  the  Logos  High  Priest  is  Father 
of  the  heavenly  logoi  and  powers. 

(7.)  In  other  passages  the  Logos  is  the  image  of  G-od, 
the  shadow  of  God,  the  instrument  of  all  creation,  the 
likeness  of  God,  Who  is  the  archetype  of  all  other 
things.  He  is  also  spoken  of  as  the  eldest  and  the 
firstborn  Son  of  God;“  and  as  an  Archangel,  and  the 
eldest  Archangel,  who  stands  as  an  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  the  Creator  and  the  created.  Again,  he  is 
the  angel  that  appeared  to  Hagar;  the  angel  that 
punished  Sodom;  the  God  Who  appeared  to  Jacob  at 
Bethel,  and  wrestled  with  him  at  Peniel ;  the  angel  that 
appeared  to  Moses  in  the  bush ;  the  pillar  of  fire  which 
led  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt ;  the  angel  which 
appeared  to  Balaam ;  the  leader  of  Israel  through  the 
wilderness.  Melchizedek  is  a  symbol  of  Him,3  and 
so  are  Noah,  and  Bezaleel,  and  Aaron,  and  Moses. 

(S.)  By  this  time  the  reader  will  have  seen  how 
vague  is  Philo’s  conception ;  how  it  floats  in  the 
air;  how  the  outlines  of  it  are  perpetually  confused 
together  or  melt  away.  He  will  see  that  whether  any 
of  the  New  Testament  writers  were  familiar  with  Philo, 
or  only  with  the  circle  of  conceptions  in  which  he 
moved,  the  amount  to  which  they  are  indebted  to  those 
conceptions  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  new  and 

1  Be  somniis,  ii.  ;Mang.  i.  6?5  65.). 

3  Be  ling,  confus.  §§  xi.,  sxviii.  (Mang.  i.  413,  419). 

“  Leg.  allegg.  iii.  §  25  (Mang.  i.  102). 
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immortal  life  which  they  breathe  into  them.  In  Philo 
they  are,  and  they  would  ever  have  remained,  dead 
philosophic  generalisations,  founded  on  loose  allegoric' 
methods,  and  abounding  in  irreconcilable  contradic¬ 
tions.  In  the  New  Testament  they  breathe  and  stand 
on  their  feet  as  clear,  living,  and  redemptive  truths. 
Philo’s  misty  and  ever- changing  Logos  is  an  intel¬ 
lectual  possession  for  Judaising  philosophers,  but 
is  almost  inconceivably  removed  from  the  Divine 
Redeemer,  the  Saviour  of  all  the  world.  Between 
the  doctrine  and  method  of  Philo  and  that  of  the 
Apostles  the  difference  is  as  wide  as  that  between  the 
living  and  the  dead. 

The  four  words  of  St.  John,  “  The  Word  became 
flesh,”  created  an  epoch.  They  tell  us  more,  and  are  of 
infinitely  more  value  to  us  than  all  the  pages  and 
volumes  on  the  subject  which  Philo  and  his  contem¬ 
poraries  ever  wrote.  They  summarise  and  concentrate 
the  inmost  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation 
and  of  post-canonical  thoughts.1  They  are  as  a 
flash  of  the  sword  of  that  Word  which  cleaves  even  to 
the  dividing  asunder  of  sword  and  spirit ;  a  flash  which 
dispels  a  thousand  distorting  mists,  a  sword  to  cleave 
the  knot  of  a  thousand  difficulties,  which  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  philosophy  vainly  endeavoured  to  cleave  or  to 
unloose. 

1  Dr.  Westcott — who  thinks  that  St.  John  borrowed  the  expression  (not, 
of  course,  the  doctrine)  from  the  Palestinian  Memra  (which  always  means 
“word”  only),  net  the  Alexandrian  Logos  (which  predominantly  means 
Intelligence!* — says  that  St.  John’s  evangelic  message  is  the  complete 
fulfilment,  of  three  distinct  lines  of  preparatory  revelation — namely,  (i.) 
“the  Angel  of  the  Presence”  (Gen.  xxxii.  24,  &c.),  (ii.)'the  “Word,” 
(Gen.  i.  1,  &c),  and  (iii.)  “  Wisdom ”  (Prov.  viii.  22,  &c.). 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


PHILONISM,  ALLEGORICAL  EXEGESIS,  AND  THE  CATECHETICAL 
SCHOOL  OP  ALEXANDRIA. 

“  AH  tilings  are  double  one  against  another.” — Ecclus.  xlii.  24. 

“  Two  worlds  are  ours ;  ’tis  only  sin 
Forbids  us  to  descry 
The  mystic  heaven  and  earth  within. 

Plain  as  the  sea  and  sky.” — Keble. 

We  have  already  seen  that  St.  Paul  was  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  writings  of  Philo,  or,  at  any  rate, 
with  the  ideas  which  filled  the  Alexandrian  literature 
of  that  epoch,  and  of  which  Philo  was  an  exponent.1 
We  shall  learn,  farther  on,  that  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  deeply  imbued  not  only 
with  the  phraseology  of  the  great  Alexandrian,  but 
also  with  the  general  principles  of  his  theology.2  But 
we  shall  see  also  how  entirely  free  he  is  from  the  defects 
and  weakness,  the  unreality  and  the  affectations  of  the 
Philonian  philosophy.  There  is  perhaps  no  more  strik¬ 
ing  proof  of  the  spiritual  gifts  of  the  Sacred  writers 
than  the  fact  that  even  when  they  show  to  the  most 
marked  degree  the  influence  of  the  various  forms  of 
lifelong  training  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  they 

>  See  Life  of  St.  Paid,  i.  642,  643. 

2  It  wns  the  observation  of  this  influence  that  led  to  tbo  Church  legends 
that  Philo  for  a  time  embraced  Christianity  (Photiue,  Cod ,  cr.),  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  having  met  St.  Peter  at  Romo  (Euseb.  S.  E.  ii.  17). 
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rise  superior  to  the  errors  and  limitations  of  the  very 
systems  to  which  they  are  indebted. 

And  yet  this  “Sapiential  literature  of  Alexandria” 
— the  literature  which  is  represented  by  the  books  of 
Ecelesiasticus  and  Wisdom  and  in  the  writings  of  Philo 
— had  a  great  part  to  play  in  the  development  of  Reve¬ 
lation.  It  worthily  filled  up  the  interspace  between 
Malaclii  and  the  earliest  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The 
Septuagint  created  the  dialect  and  phraseology  in  which 
the  Gospel  was  to  be  proclaimed,  and  the  Alexandrian 
writers,  not  without  heavenly  guidance,  helped  to  smooth 
the  path  which  the  early  Christian  thinkers  were  to 
tread.  Alexandrianism  was  too  vague,  too  receptive,  too 
little  conscious  of  the  width  and  depth  of  the  chasm 
which  separates  Sacred  from  Jewish  literature ;  but  in 
its  successful  endeavour  to  break  down  the  exclusiveness 
of  Judaism  it  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity  as  the 
universal  revelation,  in  which  there  should  be  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  circumcision  nor  un circumcision, 
barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free. 

But,  with  all  its  merits,  Philonism  had  obvious 
defects.  The  orthodox  Rabbis  showed  their  shrewdness 
when  they  looked  on  it  with  jealousy  and  suspicion. 
It  was  a  system  of  syncretism,  and  it  swarmed  with 
contradictions.  It  attempted  to  weld  together  two 
dissimilar,  if  not  antagonistic,  elements — the  letter  of 
Scripture  and  the  Platonic  philosophy.  The  attempt 
was  as  unsatisfactory  as  that  of  the  Schoolmen  to  form 
systems  which  combined  Aristotle  with  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Sometimes  the  philosophic  conception  was  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  letter ;  more  frequently  the  letter  was  set 
aside  to  make  room  for  the  philosophy.  The  allegorical 
distortion  of  literal  narratives — if  it  be  taken  for  exegesis 
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.—I?  almost  ludicrous.  But  tlie  Judaisers  saw  clearly 
.that  the  method  might  be  so  extended  as  to  explain 
away  the  whole  ceremonial  law ;  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  loas  so  extended.  The  pride  of  fancied  initiation  made 
•  some  of  the  Alexandrians  despise  Levitism  just  as  some 
of  the  Gnostics  advanced  so  far  in  their  falsely-called 
knowledge  as  at  last  to  despise  even  the  moral  law. 
It  is  a  startling  comment  on  the  tendency  of  Philo’s 
speculations  when  we  find  that  his  nephew  was  an 
avowed  renegade. 


But  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
not  the  only  Christian  writer  who  had  been  influenced  by 
the  Philonian  philosophy.  Alexandria  became  from  the 
earliest  days  of  Christianity  the  home  of  a  Christian 
school  of  thought.1  The  Alexandrian  converts  were 
confronted  from  the  first  by  the  same  problems,  and 
surrounded  by  the  same  influences  as  their  Jewish  pre¬ 
decessors.  The  fact  that  their  teaching  was  carried 
on  in  the  midst  of  Pagans  and  philosophers — men 
of  wide  training  and  cultivated  intellect — rendered 
it  indispensable  for  them  to  present  Christianity 
in  such  a  manner  as  should  neither  repel  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  nor  give  them  an  easy  victory  over  ignorant 
assertions  and  futile  anathemas.  Prom  this  necessity 
arose  the  great  catechetical  School  of  Alexandria,  which 
claimed  as  its  founder  the  Evangelist  St.  Mark.  Its 
earliest  teacher  of  any  fame  was  the  venerable  Pan- 
taenus,  who  is  always  spoken  of  by  his  successors  with 
affection  and  respect.  He  was  followed  by  St.  Clemens 
of  Alexandria,  many  of  whose  invaluable  writings 
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are  sii]]  preserver!  to  us.  Clemens  was  followed  by 
the  greatest  of  all  the  fathers,  the  most  Apostolic 
man  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  the  Father  who  in 
every  branch  of  study  rendered  to  the  Church  the 
deepest  and  widest  services — the  immortal  Origen. 
Origen  was  succeeded  .  by  his  pupils  Heraelas  and 
Dionysius,  to  whom  succeeded  Pierius,  Theognostus, 
Peter  Martyr,  Arius,  and  Didymus.  This  brings  us  to 
the  fourth  century,  after  which  the  glory  of  the  school 
completely  died  away. 

It  was  the  successful  effort  of  these  thinkers  to 
prove  to  the  Gentiles  that  Christianity  in  no  wise 
shunned  the  light  of  reason,  but  was  always  ready  to 
come  forth  into  the  noon-day,  and  to  meet  opponents 
with  a  culture  equal  to  their  own.  They  also  aimed 
at  checking  the  Gnostic  vanity,  which  looked  down 
with  contempt  on  the  faith  of  the  ignorant,  and  prided 
itself  on  the  possession  of  esoteric  mysteries.  These 
were  high  and  worthy  ends.  But  it  was  no  less  neces¬ 
sary  to  show  to  the  zealots  of  a  presumptuous  reli¬ 
gionism  that  if  God  has  no  need  of  human  knowledge, 
He  has  still  less  need  of  human  ignorance ;  that  a 
chastened  speculation  and  a  Divine  philosophy  were  not 
only  permissible,  but  necessary  in  the  field  of  Christian 
learning ;  that  there  was  such  a  tiling  as  an  Ethnic 
as  well  as  a  Christian  inspiration  ;  and  that  so  far  from 
looking  askance  on  the  light  which  shone  outside  the 
Sacred  Tabernacle,  all  Christians  should  learn  to  love 
and  welcome  it  as  being  a  ray  from  the  same  inexhaustible 
orb  of  glory.1  The  Christian  scholars  of  Alexandria 
cho»e  as  the  motto  of  their  school  the  Greek  version  of 
Is.  vii.  9,  “  If  ye  believe  not,  ye  shall  never  understand  ” 
1  See  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  ii.  264,  etc. 
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EDbc  words.  indeed,  are  not  accurately  translated,  and 
sis  torn  from  their  context.  This,  however,  has  been 
•the  -fate  of  nine-tenths  of  the  “  texts”  which  have  been 
distorted  into  the  watchwords  of  party  dogmatism  ;  and 
a  misapplication  of  Scripture  is  at  least  pardonable  when 
it  is  applied  to  noble  purposes,  and  not  (as  is  so  often 
the  case)  to  burn  incense  to  pride  or  add  fuel  to  hatred- 
The  saintly  Catechists  of  Alexandria  used  their  motto 
to  imply  a  twofold  truth — namely,  that  no  one  could 
understand  the  inmost  meaning  of  Judaism  who  did 
not  accept  the  Christian  revelation ;  and  that  no  one 
could  advance  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel  who  did  not 
possess  an  unsophisticated  faith  in  its  initial  principles.1 

In  the  then  stage  of  Scriptural  knowledge  the 
Alexandrian  teachers  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
defend  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  without  the  use 
of  allegory.  It  was  only  by  allegory  that  Philo  had  been 
able  to  educe  from  the  Pentateuch  the  secrets  of  Greek 
philosophy.  His  genius  had  deepened  the  conviction 
that  the  Scripture  was  a  profound  enigma,  in  which  the 
simple  narrative  and  the  obvious  moral  were  all  but 
valueless.  But  this  conviction  was  not  the  growth  of 
a  day.  If  the  Alexandrian  Fathers  derived  it  in  part 
from  the  influence  of  Philo,2  Philo  had  himself  derived 
it  from  predecessors  who  had  invented  that  mystic 
exegesis  which,  in  its  turn,  was  developed  into  the 
, -.vstem  of  the  Kabbala. 

Taking  the  word  Pardm,  or  “  Paradise,”  as  their 
watchword  of  interpretation,  the  Kabbalists  had  declared 


1  See  Bfieon,  Nor.  Organ. 
'homiuifj  quod  fundutur  iu 

3  Phil©  is  frequently  qu< 

Eusebius. 


Clemens  and  Orison,  as  also  by 
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that  every  passage  of  Scripture  was  capable  of  afbttriMtl 
interpretation,  indicated  by  the  letters  P  E  D  S.  These 
letters  represented  the  words— 

Penh  at,  or  “  explanation.” 

Rpmrz,  or  “  hint.” 

Danish,  or  “homily.” 

Sod,  or  “mystery.” 

In  these  ways  the  Eabbis  said  that  the  Law  could  be 
explained  in  forty-nine  different  manners.1 

Panivenus  was  the  earliest  Catechist  who  gave  his 
adhesion  to  the  allegoric  method,2  and  we  are  told  that 
he  applied  to  the  Church  what  is  written  of  Paradise. 
Clemens  vehemently  condemns  carnal  interpretation 
(o-apKiic&s),  and  says  that  nothing  should  be  deduced  from 
Scripture  but  what  is  perfectly  accordant  with  the  Divine 
nature.3  He  held  that  all  Scriptures,  alike  of  the  Old 
and  Hew  Testaments,  demanded  an  allegoric,  as  well  as  a 
literal,  interpretation,  and  he  applied  to  them  the  passage 
in  the  Psalms,  “  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables.”4 
He  said  that  the  literal  sense  sufficed  for  an  elementary 
faith,  but  that  allegory  was  required  for  more  illustrious 
knowledge.5  Thus  he  explains  the  furniture  of  the 
Tabernacle,  and  the  story  of  Agar  and  Sarah,  and  many 
other  passages  in  a  way  which  might  have  delighted 
Philo.  It  was,  however,  Origen  who  laid  down  the 
express  rule  that  Scripture  consisted  of  the  visible  and 
the  invisible,  as  man  consists  of  the  body  and  the  soul, 

1  See  my  paper  on  “  Rabbinic  Exegesis”  in  the  Expositor,  v.  362. 

2  Athenagoras,  who,  perhaps,  preceded  Pantfenus,  was  not  remarkable 
in  any  way  as  an  exegete,  and  he  accepted  Scripture  literally.  He  paid 
chief  attention  to  the  Prophets,  and  strangely  neglected  the  New 
Testament. 

4  Ps.  Ixxviii.  2.  Compare  1  Cor.  ii.  6  ;  Strom,  v.  4 ;  vi.  15. 

5  Strom,  vi.  15. 
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Ijiai  all  Scripture,  in  order  to  discover  the  inner 
Sind  spirit,  should  be  interpreted  in  a  threefold 
pfeehse— historic,  moral,  and  mystic.1  But  he  did  not 
•jsp&e  fling  away  the  literal  sense.  In  proof  of  its  use- 
■  fulness  he  appealed  to  the  faith  of  simple  Christians. 
..■Nor  did  he  ever  proceed  to  allegory  till  he  had  first 
ascertained,  by  all  the  critical  aids  in  his  power,  the 
'  grammatical  meaning  of  the  passage  on  -which  he  was 
commenting.  Dionysius,  while  still  continuing  the 
allegorical  method,  leaned  with  greater  favour  to  moral 
interpretation.  Pieiuus  followed  more  closely  the 
guidance  of  Origen.  It  was  not  till  the  close  of  the 
third  century  that  allegory  was  gradually  abandoned 
by  Peter  Martyr,  and  still  later  by  Didymus,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  growing  influence  of  the  great  School  of 
Antiooh.2 

The  system  continued,  however,  to  be  used  not  only 
in  the  Eastern  but  even  in  the  Western  Church.  St. 
Jerome  said  that  to  be  content  with  the  literal  sense  of 
Scripture  was  “  to  eat  dust  like  the  serpent.”  The 
writings  of  St.  Hilary  are  full  of  allegorical  fancies.  He 
declared  it  irreligious  to  take  literally  the  natural  ob¬ 
jects  so  exquisitely  described  in  Psalm  cxlvi.  By  the 
“  fowls  of  the  air  ”  in  Matt.  vi.  he  understands  the 
devils,  and  by  the  “  cities  ”  the  angels.  The  “  two 
sparrows  ”  which  “  are  sold  for  one  farthing  ”  are  sin¬ 
ners  whose  souls  being  made  to  fly  upwards  sell  them¬ 
selves  for  trifles.  More  than  one  of  the  Fathers  has  ex¬ 
plained  the  Mosaic  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean 
animals  by  saying  that  those  which  divide  the  hoof 
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represent  those  who  believe  in  the  Fattier  and  tile  Son, 
and  those  which  chew  the  cud  represent  those  who  medi¬ 
tate  on  Grid's  Law ;  whereas  the  unclean  animals,  which 
neither  divide  the  hoof  nor  chew  the  cud,  imply  those 
who  neither  have  faith  in  God  nor  study  His  Law.  No 
modern  writer  can  attach  the  smallest  value  to  such 
inferences  as  these.  But  though  the  day  has  come 
when  the  allegorical  method  must  be  limited  to  rigid 
conditions — though  it  is  now  regarded  as  useless  for 
purposes  of  proof,  and  only  valuable  by  way  .  of  illus¬ 
tration — we  must  not  forget  that  it  once  played  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of  doctrine,  and 
that  even  the  Sacred  writers  have  furnished  splendid 
instances  of  the  method  in  which  it  may  be  applied.1 

1  On  modern  allegorical  systems,  as  exemplified  in  Swedenborg,  see 
Holder,  Symbolik,  p.  589  (ed.  1864). 


CHAPTER  XV. 

AUTHORSHIP  AND  STYLE  OP  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE 
HEBREWS. 


“  Be  Deo  Iiomo  dixit  et  quidem  inspiratus  a  Deo,  sed  tamen  homo  .... 
non  totem  quod  est  dixit;  sed  quod  potuit  homo  dixit.” — Attg.  Tract,  in 
Joh.  i.  1. 

Such  being,  in  outline,  a  history  of  the  great  School  of 
Christian  philosophy  and  Christian  criticism  in  Alexan¬ 
dria,  we  may  well  be  thankful  that  one  of  the  Sacred 
Books — while  it  is  the  only  book  of  the  Canon  which 
emanated  from  the  School  of  St.  Paul — bears  the 
stamp  of  Alexandrian  thought.  It  thus  furnishes  one 
more  link  of  solid  gold  in  the  continuity  which  binds  us 
to  the  Church  of  the  Jewish  Bathers.  That  is  a  truly 
Catholic  philosophy  which  seeks  to  combine  all  that  is 
precious  and  permanent  in  the  wisdom  of  patriarchs  and 
philosophers,  of  Hellenists  and  Hebraists.  There  ought 
to  be  a  common  sympathy  among  those  who  in  all 
nations  have  loved  the  Lord,  even  when  they  knew  Him 
not :  among  all  who  have — -by  His  holy  inspiration — 
thought  worthy  thoughts  respecting  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

For  all  true  wisdom  is,  in  its  essence,  Divine 
wisdom.  There  is  a  light  which  lighteth  every  man 
who  is  born  into  the  world.  Even  amid  the  moral 
aberrations  of  heathenism  it  was  granted  to  some — 
granted,  let  ns  trust,  to  many — to  keep  that  light 
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unqucnched.  T  know  not  whether  any  are  still  so 
narrow  as  to  refuse  all  recognition  of  inspiration,  out¬ 
side  tbo  limits  of  Scripture — any  who  would  Still  he 
shocked  hy  the  discovery  that  a  Philo,  with  nil  his 
tedious  ullcgorisiugs  and  cold  abstractions,  was  yet 
an  appointed  minister  in  influencing  the  thoughts 
of  an  Apollos1  and  a  St.  John.  But  if  there  be  any 
such,  let  them  remember  that  “  Every  good  gift 
and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh 
down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  with  Whom  is  no 
variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning.”  A  Socrates, 
a  Plato,  a  Sakya  Mouni — these,  too,  had  reared  their 
altars  to  “  the  unknown  God  ■”  these,  too,  were  en¬ 
abled  to  shed  some  light  on  the  darkness  of  .sin 
and  sorrow,  because  they  had  kindled  their  torches 
at  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  drawn  some  sparks  of 
light  from  the  unemptiable  fountain  of  Divine  wisdom.2 
If  it  be  a  fatal  error  to  cut  ourselves  adrift  from  any 
age  in  the  past  history  of  Christianity — if  we  shall  one 
day  suffer  for  having  disowned  our  brotherhood  with 
the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the  Church  of  the 
Reformers — so  is  it  also  an  error  to  dissever  ourselves 
from  any  in  the  redeemed  brotherhood  of  man  who 
have  taught  truth,  even  if  it  has  been  mingled  with 

1  It  will  be  seen  farther  on  that  there  are  very  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  Apollos  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  I  venture 
therefore  to  ask  permission  to  use  his  name  by  anticipation,  at  least 
hypothetically,  in  order  to  avoid  cumbrous  periphrases. 

2  Wisd.  vii.  25,  26  :  “  For  she  (Wisdom)  is  the  breath  of  the  power  of 
God,  and  a  pure  influence  flowing  from  the  glory  of  the  Almighty  j  there¬ 
fore  can  no  defiled  thing  fall  into  her.  For  she  is  the  brightness  of  the 
everlasting  light,  the  unspotted  mirror  of  the  power  of  God  and  the  image 
of  His  goodness.  And  being  but  one,  she  can  do  all  things,  and  remaining 
in  herself  she  maketh  all  things  new;  and,  in  all  ages,  entering  into  holy 
souls,  she  maketh  them  friends  of  God  and  prophets.” 
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•  or  who  have  served  God,  even  if  it  has  not 
'jfiedn.  ■  with  the  service  of  the  Sanctuary.  Truth  is 
truth,  and  it  comes  from  God,  whether  the  speaker  be 
■a  Balaam  or  an  Elijah,  a  Caiaphas  or  a  St.  John.  In 
the  multiplicity  of  parts  and  diversity  of  methods  which 
have  .  characterised  the  deliverance  of  the  one  great 
Bevelation,  even  the  heathen  have  borne  their  share. 
Verses  quoted  from  the  Greek  poets  are  to  be  read 
on  the  Sacred  page.  Philo  was  deeply  influenced  by 
Plato,  and  Philo  in  his  turn  has  left  on  Christian 
Apostles  his  own  vivid  impress.  St.  Paul  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  apologise  when  he  alluded  to 
a  homely  Latin  fable  ;  the  risen  Lord  of  Glory  did  not 
disdain  to  address  a  Greek  proverb  to  His  erring- 
saint. 

In  speaking  thus  of  Ethnic  inspiration,  I  am  but 
reviving — as  I  have  tried  to  do  in  other  instances — 
a  truth  which  was  firmly  held  by  the  greatest 
thinkers  of  the  Primitive  Church,  but  which,  since  the 
days  of  St.  Augustine,  has  been  forgotten  or  concealed. 
The  primitive  doctrine  of  Inspiration — as  held  by  Just:n 
Martyr,  and  by  the  School  of  Alexandria,  who  freely 
appeal  to  the  inspired  testimony  of  “  minds  naturally 
Christian  ” — only  resembles  the  popular  doctrine  in  the 
use  of  similar  terms,  but  not  in  the  significance  which 
the  terms  really  bear.  The  Apologists  of  the  second 
century,  and  the  philosophic  Greek  Christians  of  the 
third,  never  hesitated  to  recognise  the  truth  that  the 
influences  of  the  Spirit  are  as  the  wind  which  bloweth 
where  it  listeth,  and  that  the  poets  and  philosophers  of 
the  heathen  are  often  the  conscious  and  unconscious 
exponents  of  His  inward  voice.  They  held  with  the 
much  injured  and  much  caluminated  Montanus,  whom 
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Wesley  regarded  as  the  best  man  of  his  age,  fchdrlL  the 
soul  of  man  is  like  a  lyre,  and  that  it  breaks  .forth.’  into 
music  when  its  strings  are  swept  by  “  the  plectrum  of 
the  Paraclete.” 


In  these  remarks  it  may  be  thought  that  I  have 
begged  the  question  by  assuming  that  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  was  not  written  by  St.  Paul.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  case.  Even  in  the  recognised  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  great  Apostle  there  are  traces  of  thoughts 
which  emanated  from  Alexandria.1  St.  Paul,  after  his 
conversion,  certainly  belonged  to  that  Hagadistic  school 
of  Jewish  exegesis2  without  which  there  would  hardly 
have  been  any  room  for  Philo  or  for  any  Hellenist 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  Jewish  orthodoxy.  Philo 
did  something  towards  breaking  down  that  bristling 
hedge  of  technicalities,  in  the  construction  of  -which  so 
many  of  the  Kabbis  intensified  their  Pharisaism,  and 
wasted  their  unprofitable  toil.  Paul  had  been  in  his 
earlier  years  a  student,  and  perhaps  remained  a  student 
to  the  last.  There  is,  therefore,  no  improbability  in 
the  conjecture  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Philo’s 
writings.8  But  even  if  St.  Paul  had  found  room  in  his 

1  Even  Philo  appeals  to  older  writings  {0-vyypi/i.imT*  m\aiwr  (tr5/>£r). 
as  did  also  the  Therapeutae.  (Tholnck,  79.) 

=  See  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul.  i.  639-612 ;  and  Delitzsch.  Com- 
mentor.  Zmn.  Brief e  an  die  Hebriier,  xxvi.,  xxvii. 

3  The  following  passages  of  St.  Paul  show  familiarity  with  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  author  of  the  Wisdom,  of  Solomon  : — 

2  Cor.  v.  1,  “  The  earthly  house  of  Wisd.  ix.  15,  “The  earthly  taber- 

Rom.  i.  20,  “  The  invisible  things  Wisd.  xiii.  1,  “  Who  are  ignorant  of 
of  Him  .  .  .  are  clearly  seen,  being  God,  and  could  not  ont  of  the 

perceived  by  the  things  that  are  good  things  that  are  seen  know 
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pargeaheart  for  such,  truths  as  God  had  revealed  to 
S*hlS-^3hilosophic  contemporary,  not  one  of  his  Epistles 
'  is  coloured  noth  Alexandrian  conceptions  to  anything 
.  like,  the  same  extent  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

'Comparative  criticism  has  made  it  little  short  of  certain 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  not  written  by 
St.  Paul.  That  science  has  made  gigantic  strides  since 
the  days  of  the  Fathers.  Even  if  the  conclusion  had 
been  arrived  at  in  spite  of  patristic  authority,  it  is 
established  on  grounds  too  sure  to  be  shaken.  But 
in  point  of  fact  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
tenor  of  ancient  evidence.  The  continued  assertion  of 
the  Pauline  authorship  shows  but  too  plainly  to  what 
an  extent  the  manliness  of  criticism  can  be  benumbed 
by  the  paralysis  of  custom.  Adhesion  to  prejudice  is 
too  often  mistaken  for  love  of  truth. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  show  how  often,  or  by  what 
partisans,  the  external  evidence  has  been  mis-stated. 
One  of  the  most  recent  commentators,  for  instance,  has 
prefixed  to  the  Epistle  the  clause  of  Origen,  that  “  It  is 
not  by  haphazard  that  ancient  authorities  have  handed 
it  down  as  St.  Paul’s.”  He  omits  to  inform  us  that 
Origen  in  the  very  next  words  says  that  “  God  only 
knows  the  truth  as  to  who  wrote  it,”  and  that  though 
some  of  his  predecessors  had  held  it  to  be  St.  Paul’s, 
yet  the  historical  tradition  (ia-Topla)  which  had  come  to 
him  asserted  it  to  be  the  work  of  St.  Clement  or  St. 
Luke.  It  may  be  worth  while,  then,  once  more  to 

Rom .  xiii.  1 — 7,  “  There  is  no  power  Wisd.  vi.  1 — 4,  “For  power  is  given 
but  of  God;  the  powers  that  be  unto  yon  (Kings,  <Scc.)  from  the 
are  ordained  of  God.”  Lord,  and  sovereignty  from  the 

highest.” 

See  Hilgenfold,  MnUit.  223. 
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summarise,  and  to  put  in  its  true  perspective  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Fathers.1 

This  evidence  may  be  placed  in  the  Excursus.  But 
we  may  here  most  briefly  summarise  it  by  saying  that 
in  spite  of  the  antiquity  and  authority  of  the  'Epistle 
no  writer  of  the  Western  Church  in  the  first,  second, 
or  third  century  quotes  it  as  St.  Paul’s;  that  the  first 
Latin  writer  who  attributes  it  to  St.  Paul  is  Hilary, 
late  in  the  fourth  century ;  and  that  in  the  fifth 
century  both  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine,  though 
loosely  quoting  it  as  St.  Paul’s,  had  serious  misgivings 
about  its  direct  genuineness.  In  the  Eastern  Church, 
Pantsenus  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria  seem  to  have 
set  the  fashion  of  accepting  the  Pauline  authorship ; 2 
but  on  this  subject  even  Origen  felt  grave  doubts. 
Eusebius  wavered  about  it,  and  admitted  that  the 
Epistle  was  accounted  spurious  by  many,  but  thought 
that  it  might  perhaps  be  a  translation  from  an  Aramaic 
original.  Even  in  the  Eastern  Church  it  did  not  meet 
with  unhesitating  acceptance  as  a  work  of  St.  Paul. 

A  Jewish  rule,  which  has  found  unconscious  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  all  ages,  says  that  “  Custom  is  as  Law.”3 
But  if  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  owes  its  recogni¬ 
tion  among  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  far  more  to  an 
unthinking  custom  than  to  careful  argument,  how  is  it 
that  such  a  custom  arose  ?  The  answer  is  simple.  It 
arose  mainly  in  the  Eastern  Church  from  the  initiative 
of  Pantasnus,  and  it  was  only  accepted  in  the  Western 
Church,  after  considerable  hesitation,  by  the  force  of 
example.  In  both  Churches  it  originated  not  from 

!  See  Excursus  VIII.  on  the  “  Patristic  Evidence  as  to  the  Authorship 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.” 

5  See  Routh,  Bel.  Sacr.  i.  472,  480. 
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Imstwortby  tradition,  but  from  tbe  superficial  accep¬ 
tance  of primd  fade  phenomena.  The  general  theology 
of '  the .  Epistle  was  Pauline,  and  the  finer  differences 
escaped  notice.  Many  characteristic  phrases  coincided 
with  those  in  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  and  were  current 
in  his  school  of  thought.  The  allusions  at  the  close  of 
the  Epistle  led  to  the  careless  assumption  that  they  were 
penned  by  St.  Paul.  The  observation  of  similarities  is 
easy  to  any  one  ;  the  detection  of  differences,  which, 
however  deep,  are  yet  to  some  extent  latent,  is  only 
possible  to  students  who  do  not  rely  upon  authority 
and  tradition  except  so  far  as  they  are  elements  in 
the  sacred  search  for  truth.  Nothing  can  more  deci¬ 
sively  prove  the  incompetence  of  a  mechanical  consensus 
than  the  fact  that  millions  of  readers  have  failed  to 
perceive,  even  in  the  original,  the  dissimilarity  of  style, 
of  method,  and  of  theologic  thought,  which  proves 
that  the  same  pen  could  not  have  written,  nor  the  same 
mind  have  originated,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Luther  showed  his  usual 
insight  and  robust  sense  when  he  saw  that  Heh.  ii.  3 
could  not  have  been  written  by  the  author  of  Gal.  i.  1, 12. 
Again,  though  the  author  does  not  fall  into  any  demon¬ 
strable  error  in  his  allusions  to  the  details  of  Temple 
worship  in  vii.  27,  ix.  3,  4,  x.  11 — yet  he  goes  to  the 
verge  of  apparent  inaccuracies,  against  which  St.  Paul, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  Temple  service,  would  surely 
have  guarded  himself.  In  reading  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  we  are  in  contact  with  the  mind  of  a  great  and 
original  writer  of  the  Apostolic  age,  whose  name  escaped 
discovery  till  modern  times. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  quote  later  authori- 
'  ties.  They  can  have  no  effect  but  to  impose  upon  the 
T  2 
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ignorant.  They  simply  float  with  the  stream/  They 
are  uncritical,  and  therefore  valueless.  When.'  Such 
writers  as  Clemens  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  Jerome  and  Augustine  ia  the 
Western  Church,  had  made  timid  concessions  to  the 
custom  of  ptopularly  quoting  the  Epistle  as  St.  Paul’s,  it 
was  natural  that  later  writers  should  follow  their 
example.  Gradually,  by  the  aid  of  conciliar  decrees,1 
prevalent  assumption  hardened  into  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
viction.  The  result  of  the  evidence  may  be  summed 
up  by  saying  that,  as  far  as  the  evidence  of  antiquity 
is  concerned,  loose  conjecture  tended  in  one  direction 
and  genuine  criticism  in  the  other.  It  is  astonishing 
that  any  one  should  attach  importance  to  the  conven¬ 
tional  allusions  of  writers  who  neither  discussed  nor 
considered  the  question.  That  this  or  that  Father  of 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century  introduces  a  quotation  from 
the  Epistle  with  the  words  “  St.  Paul  says  ”  is  of  no 
more  consequence  than  when  this  or  that  clergyman 
announces  a  lesson  or  a  sermon  from  “  the  Epistle  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews.”  Such  “patristic  authorities  ” 
are,  for  any  critical  purpose,  not  worth  the  paper  on 
which  they  are  written.  The  acceptance  of  a  current 
view  by  a  writer  who  has  not  examined  the  question 
has  no  evidential  weight,  even  if  that  author  be  an 
Athanasius  or  a  Theodoret. 

But  among  thoughtful  writers  who  really  turned 
their  attention  to  the  matter  the  old  doubts  on  the 

1  The  first  Synod  which  used  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  Pauline 
was  that  of  Antioch,  A.D.  264,  which  was  summoned  to  correct  the  errors 
of  Paul  of  Samosato.  It  is  placed  tenth  among  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  by 
the  Council  of  Laodieea,  A.D.  363  (Can.  60).  This  canon  appears  to  be 
genuine  (Wiesoler,  i  23),  though  not  above  suspicion.  (Credner,  Gesch.  d. 
Kanon,21fy.) 


subject  were  by  no'  means  extinguished.  In  the  Western 
Church  the  Epistle  was  not  publicly  read  to  the  same 
extent  or  on  the  same  footing  as  the  others,  even  at 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  The  assertion  that  it 
was  written  by  St.  Paul  was  sometimes  accompanied 
1  with  modifications,  in  the  fifth  century.  It  had  never 
been  commented  on  by  any  Latin  writer  as  late  as  the 
sixth.  In  the  seventh,  Isidore  of  Seville  records  that 
many  still  attributed  it,  at  least  in  part,  to  Barnabas  or 
Clement  “  because  of  the  discrepancy  of  style.”  Even  in 
the  ninth  it  is  entirely  omitted  by  the  Codex  Boerneri- 
anus  (G),  and  only  appears  in  a  Latin  translation  in  the 
celebrated  E,  the  Codex  Augiensis.  But  long  before 
the  ninth  century,  and  for  centuries  afterwards,  the 
science  of  criticism  was  forgotten.  St.  Thomas  of  Aqui- 
nutn,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  repeats  the  old  objec¬ 
tions  in  order  to  refute  them  by  the  old  arguments; 
but  all  doubt  on  the  subject  was  lulled  to  sleep  by 
the  spell  of  ecclesiastical  infallibility.  Then  came  the 
reviving  dawn  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  “  Greece 
rose  from  the  dead  with  the  New  Testament  in  her 
hand.”  At  that  epoch  even  Roman  Catholic  writers 
like  Ludovicus  Yives  and  Cardinal  Cajetan  ventured 
to  point  out  the  uncertainty  which  had  been  felt  by 
Origen,  Jerome,  and  even  Augustine.  Erasmus,  while 
confessing  his  willingness  to  accept  any  certain  definition 
of  the  Church  on  the  subject,  yet  quotes  some  of  the 
Fathers  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  pseudo-orthodoxy 
which  condemned  a  man  as  “  plusquam  heretical”  if  he 
doubted  about  the  authorship  of  this  Epistle.  His  own 
opinion  was  that  St.  Paul  did  not  write  it.1  Luther 

1  “  Quod,  ad  eonsum  meum  attinet,  non  videtur  iUius  esse,  ob  causas 
quas  hie  retieuisso  praestiterit.” — Erasm.  Opp.  vi.  1024. 
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calls  attention  to  its  style,  and  quotes  various  passages1, 
to  show  that  it  could  not  have  been'  written  by 'St. 
Paul,  or  by  any  Apostle.  While  speaking  ,of  it  with 
admiration  as  “  a  strong,  mighty,  and  lofty  Epistle,” 
he  considers  that  its  Scriptural  method  indicates  the 
authorship  of  Apollos,  and  says  that  at  any  rate  it  is 
the  work  of  “  an  excellent  apostolic  man.”8  Calvin, 
again — while,  like  some  of  the  Fathers,  he  popularly 
quotes  it  as  ‘  the  Apostle’s  ” — says  that  he  cannot  be 
induced  to  recognise  it  as  St.  Paul’s  because  it  differs 
from  him  in  its  style  and  method  of  teaching,  and 
because  the  writer  speaks  of  himself  as  a  pupil  of  the 
Apostles,3  a  thing  very  alien  from  St.  Paul’s  custom.4 
Melancthon  never  quotes  it  as  St.  Paul’s.  The  Mag¬ 
deburg  Centuriators  denied  that  it  was  his.  Grotius 
and  Limborch  and  Le  Clerc  supposed  it  to  have  been 
written  by  St.  Luke,  Apollos,  or  some  companion  of 
St.  Paul. 

Then  for  a  time  the  tyranny  of  indolent  custom  began 
once  more  to  reassert  itself.  During  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  long  afterwards,  especially  in  England,  no 
one,  without  incurring  dislike  and  suspicion,  could  hint, 
even  apologetically,  at  any  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
translators  of  the  English  Bible  were  in  the  right  when 
they  headed  the  Epistle  with  the  superscription,  “  The 
Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews.”5  But 

1  ii.  3 ;  vi.  4,  seq. ;  x.  26,  seq. ;  xii.  17. 

2  He  only  gives  it  precedence  over  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude. 
“  Lutherus  earn  simpliciter  rejicit  atque  ita  fere  sentinnt  Lutherani.” — 
Gerhard  (t  1637),  Comment,  p.  10. 

*  Hob.  ii.  3. 

“  Gal.  i.  11—15  ;  ii.  6 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  1 ;  xi.  23 ;  Eph.  iii.  2,  &e.  See  Calvin, 
ad  Heb.  ii.  3;  xii.  13. 

6  “  St.  Paul  saith  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Hebrews  ”  (Office  for 
the  Visitation  of  the  Side).  “  Marriage  is  commended  of  St.  Paul  to  be 
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since  ike  time  of  Semler  (1763)  many  eminent  writers 
Have  practically  set  the  question  at  rest  by  famishing 
the  results  of  that  close  examination,  which  prove  not 
only  that  St.  Paul  was  not  the  actual  writer  of  the 
Epistle — a  fact  which  had  been  patent  even  in  the  days 
of  Origen — but  that  it  is  not  even  indirectly  due  to 
his  authorship.  The  phraseology  has  been  passed  through 
a  fresh  mint,  and  the  thoughts  have  been  subjected  to 
the  crucible  of  another  individuality. 

It  will,  therefore,  serve  no  purpose  to  heap  up 
words  and  phrases  which  are  common  to  the  author 
and  to  St.  Paul.1  Many,  indeed,  of  those  which  have 
been  adduced  belong  to  the  current  coin  of  Chris¬ 
tian  theology.  Those  that  are  distinctively  Pauline  only 
prove  a  point  which  everyone  is  ready  to  concede,  that 

honourable  of  all  men”  (Heb.  xiii.  4),  (Office  Form  for  the  Solemnisation 
of  Matrimony).  Such  accidental  allusions  are  in  no  sense  authoritative. 
This  is  exactly  a  question  on  which  Councils  and  Churches  are  very 
fallible,  and  have  no  authority  beyond  that  which  they  derive  from  the 
study  and  research  of  their  individual  members.  These  obiter  dicta  have 
no  more  weight  in  proving  the  Pauline  authorship  than  the  insertions  of 
1  John  r.  7  in  the  English  version  has  weight  in  deciding  on  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  that  passage.  On  such  matters  the  Church  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  less  qualified  to  decide  than  the  Church  of  the  nineteenth 
and  if  the  learned  divines  of  the  Church  were  now  called  upon  for  an 
opinion,  the  preponderance  against  the  Pauline  authorship  would  be  over¬ 
whelming.  To  U6e  such  casual  allusions  as  though  they  were  decisive,  in 
this  and  similar  discussions,  is  one  of  the  most  unworthy — and  therefore, 
alas  1  one  of  the  commonest — forms  of  the  reductio  ad  horribile  and  the 
mentum  ad  invidiam. 

1  Some  of  these  may  be  seen  collected  by  Tholuck  and  Bishop  Words¬ 
worth  in  their  introductions  to  the  Epistle,  as  also  in  the  editions  of  Stuart 
and  Forster.  Any  one  will  see  at  a  glance  the  large  sifting  they  require. 
I  subjoin  some  of  the  most  striking — 1  Those,  i.  3,  “  unceasingly  making 
mention  of  your  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love  ;  ”  Heb.  vi,  10,  “  God  is 
not  unjust  to  forget  your  work  and  love;  ”  Rom.  xii.  18,  “if  possible, 
being  at  peace  with  all  men  ;  ”  Heb.  xii.  14,  “  Follow  peace  with  all F  Com¬ 
pare  also  Heb.  xiii.  18  with  2  Cor.  iv.  2;  Heb.  x.  30  with  Rom.  xii.  10; 
Heb.  ii.  10  with  Rom.  xi.  36 ;  and  Heb.  xiii.  20  with  Rom.  xv.  33. 
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the  writer  had  adopted  much  of  the  Apostle’s  tpfloking) 
and  had  been  deeply  influenced  by  his  companionship. 
It  is  this  very  fact  which  throws  into  relief  the  positive 
dissimilarities.  The  more  we  read  such  books  as  Mr. 
jForstcr’s  Apostolical  Authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  “the  closer,”  says  Alford,  “becomes  the  con¬ 
nexion  in  faith  and  feeling  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
and  St.  Paul,  hut  the  more  absolutely  incompatible  the 
personal  identity  ;  the  more  we  perceive  all  that  region 
of  thought  and  feeling  to  have  been  in  common  between 
them  which  mere  living  together,  talking  together, 
praying  together  would  naturally  range  in ;  but  all  that 
region  wherein  individual  peculiarity  is  wont  to  put 
itself  forth,  to  have  been  entirely  distinct.” 

Again,  it  is  vain  to  talk  about  difference  of  subject 
or  difference  of  aim  as  furnishing  any  explanation  of 
these  dissimilarities.  We  have  writings  of  St.  Paul 
on  all  kinds  of  topics,  and  at  all  ages  of  his  mature 
life  ;  and  though  the  style  of  a  writer  may  vary  in 
different  moods,  as  the  style  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  differs  from  that  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  yet  every  style  retains  a  certain  stamp  of  indi¬ 
viduality.  Now,  the  differences  between  the  JEpistle  to 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  differences 
which  go  down  to  the  roots  of  the  being.  That  the 
same  pen  should  have  been  engaged  on  both  is  a 
psychological  impossibility.  The  Greek  is  far  better 
than  the  Greek  of  St.  Paul.1  St.  Paul  is  often  stately 

>  This  does  not  exclude  Hebraisms,  because  lexical  Hebraisms  (such  as 
KXrjpoi-uues,  olKOVfxevij  fieWovcra,  ayiafctv,  <rfy>£  Kol  alfia,  K.T.X.)  were  inwoven 
into  the  theological  language  of  Christianity;  but  the  majority  of  the 
grammatical  “  Hebraisms  ”  in  Prof.  Stuart’s  list  are  not  Hebraisms  at  all, 
or  are  reminiscences  of  Old  Testament  expressions  (see  Tholucfc, 
Komment  26—30).  Bleek  and  Tholuck  select  six  special  peculiarities  of 
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oflea  rhetorical,  and  sometimes  writes  more  in  the 
style, of  a  treatise  than  of  a  letter;  but  the  stateliness 
'  and  rhetoric  and  systematic  treatment  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  in  no  way  resemble  his.  The  form  and 
rhythm  of  its  sentences  are  wholly  different.  Paul  is 
often  impassioned  and  often  argumentative,  and  so  is 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  but  the 
passion  and  the  dialectics  of  the  latter  furnish  the  most 
striking  contrast  to  those  of  the  former.  The  writer 
cites  differently  from  St.  Paul;1  he  writes  differently; 
he  argues  differently ;  he  thinks  differently ;  he  declaims 
differently;  he  constructs  and  connects  his  sentences 
differently;2  he  builds  up  his  paragraphs  on  a  wholly 
different  model.  St.  Paul  is  constantly  mingling  two 
constructions,  leaving  sentences  unfinished,  breaking 
into  personal  allusions,  substituting  the  syllogism  of 
passion  for  the  syllogism  of  logic.  This  writer  is  never 
ungrammatical;  he  is  never  irregular;  he  is  never 
personal ;  be  never  struggles  for  expression ;  be  never 
loses  himself  in  a  parenthesis ;  he  is  never  hurried 


style — 1.  The  constant  use  of  “  all ;  ”  2.  The  intransitive  use  of 
•  sit”(i.  3;  viii.  I,  etc.);  3.  The  use  of  Mmrep,  “even  though,”  where  St. 
Paul  always  uses  dye,  “  if  at  least ;  ”  4.  beer,  in  the  sense  of  “wherefore;  ” 
5.  tlsTl >  6ujvsk7s,  “  to  perpetuity,”  and  sis  sravreAss  (Heb.vii.  3,  10,  25, 
etc.)  for  St.  Paul’s  irilvTore,  “always,”  which  is  not  a  good  .Greek  word ; 
H.  The  nse  of  netpi  and  Mp  after  comparatives. 

1  He  follows  the  LXX.,  and  usually  the  Alexandrian  form  of  it,  even 
where  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew  (i.  8,  9  ;  ii.  7;  x.  5—7,  30,  37—38;  xi. 
21;  xiii.  5);  whereas  St.  Paul  often  reverts  to  the  Hebrew,  and  his  cita¬ 
tions  agree  with  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX.  See  this  demonstrated  by 
Bleek,  Der  Brief  an  d.  Hebr.  388,  seq.  ;  Tlioluek,  Kommcnt.  55.  And  ho 
introduces  his  quotations  all  but  invariably,  not  by  “  as  it  is  written,” 
■"  tho  Scripture  eaitli,”  or  “  David  so  saith,”  but  by  “  He  saith,”  or  “the 
Holy  Spirit  or  God  saith  or  heareth  witness,”  etc.  (i.  5,  6 ;  iii.  7,  15  ; 
iv.  3,  4;  v.  5 ;  vi.  14 ;  vii.  14,  21 ;  viii.  5,  8,  etc.). 

-  r dp,  rotyopovv,  /:al  ydp,  rotrur,  Serf,  &AAQ  ov  (ii.  16  and  iii.  16);  r?ra  (xii.  9) 
Sbmm  (ii.  16).  Sea  Bleek,  i.  330., 
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into  an  anacoluthon.1  His  style  is  the  style  of  a 
man  ol'  genius  who  thinks  as  well  as  writes  in  Greek : 
whereas  St.  Paul  wrote  in  Greek,  but  thought  in  Syriac, 
The,  writings  of  both  have  the  indefinable  stamp  of  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  but  the  distinction  of  Apollos  is  marked  by  a 
less  burning  passion,  and  a  more  absolute  self-control. 
The  notion  that  the  Epistle  is  a  translation  may  be  set 
aside.  It  only  arose  from  a  desire  to  save  the  Pauline 
authorship  while  accounting  for  the  glaring  differences  of 
style.  The  fact  of  its  acceptance  bjr  writer  after  writer2 
shows  that  criticism  had  little  to  do  with  deciding  on 
the  peculiarities  of  the  letter.  The  quotations  from 
the  Septuagint  even  where  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew, 
the  structure  of  the  sentences,  and  even  the  use  of 
the  two  senses  of  the  word  dialheke,  are  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  letter  was  written  in  Greek.  A  trans¬ 
lation  may  be  very  able,  but  it  can  never  bear  upon  its 
surface  such  marks  of  originality  as  we  find  in  this 
Epistle.  Its  eloquence  belongs  to  the  language  in 
which  it  is  composed.3  It  is  as  unlike  the  eloquence  of 
the  LXX.  translators  when  they  are  rendering  into 
Greek  the  promises  and  denunciations  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  It  is  full  of 
paronomasise  and  plays  of  words  which  could  have  had 

1  How  totally  unlike  St.  Paul’s  rugged  impetuosity  is  tie  calm  and 
masterly  grasp  over  the  grammar  in  the  splendid  paragraph  of  xii.  18 — 2d, 
in  spite  of  its  double  parentheses  1  St.  Paul  would  have  made  shipwreck 
of  the  grammar  in  such  a  sentence. 

Eusebius,  Jerome,  Tkeodoret,  Euthalius,  (Ecumenius,  Theophylact, 
etc.,  and  down  to  Thomas  Aquinas. 

3  Thus  Philastrius  (Eaer.  89)  says  of  some,  “  In  ea  (epistoM)  quia 
rhetorice  scripsit,  sermone  plausibili,  inde  non  putant  esse  ejusdeui 
apostoii.”  The  emphatic  and  sounding  uses  of  the  byperbaton  in  vii.  4  (the 
position  of  i  irctTpidpxus)  could  not  be  paralleled  in  St.  Paul ;  nor  the  strik¬ 
ingly  effective  collocation  of  words  in  the  very  first  sentence,  in  xii.  1,  2 
ix.  11, 12,  etc.  . 
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-310  .j-meaning  or  parallel  in  Hebrew.1  It  abounds  in 
words  which,  while  they  have  not  the  startling  life 
of  St.  Paul’s — while  they  are  neither  half-battles  nor 
“  creatures  with  hands  and  feet  ” — are  yet  terse,  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  essentially  Greek.2  It  could  not  have  been 
a  version  from  an  Aramaic  original.  If  then  the 
Greek  be  the  Greek  of  the  original  author,  it  is  wholly 
unlike  St.  Paul’s  Greek.  It  was  not  in  St.  Paul’s 
nature  to  be,  as  this  writer  is,  “  elaborately  and  fault¬ 
lessly  rhetorical.”  St.  Paul,  as  I  have  shown  else¬ 
where,  has  his  own  style  of  rhetoric,  breathless,  impe¬ 
tuous,  bursting  out  like  a  lava  stream  of  spontaneous 
passion.  But  never  under  any  circumstances  does  St. 
Paul  use  rhetoric  for  its  own  sake.  Never  does  he  look 
out  for  expressions  which  shall  merely  please  by  their 
own  sonorous  majesty.  Never  does  he  indulge  in  the 
balanced  equilibrium  of  euphonious  clauses.  His  ex¬ 
pressions  are  never  leisurely.  The  movement  of  this 
author  is  that  of  an  Oriental  sheikh  with  his  robes  of 
honour  wrapped  around  him ;  the  movement  of  St.  Paul 
is  that  of  an  athlete  girded  for  the  race.  The  rhetoric 
of  this  writer,  even  when  it  is  at  its  most  majestic 
volume,  is  like  the  smooth  flow  of  a  river  amid  green 
fields;  the  rhetoric  of  St.  Paul  is  like  the  rush  of  a 
mountain  torrent  amid  opposing  rocks. 

The  idiosyncrasy  of  the  writer  is  seen  in  his  fond- 
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ness  for  amplitude  and  rotundity  of  expression,  Where 
St.  Paul  uses  “reward”  {mislhos)  Ms  ear  requires  “re¬ 
compense  of  reward”  (inisthapodosia) ;  where  St.  Paul 
would  have  been  content  with  the  word  “  blood”  {haima) 
he  requires  “shedding  of  blood”  (haimatecchuszu) ; 
where  St.  Paul  has  “  oath”  ( horkos )  he  uses  the  fuller  and 
rounder  horkomosia.  St.  Paul  thrice  employs  the  ex¬ 
pression  “  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God;”  this  writer, 
perhaps  also  with  a  touch  of  the  Alexandrian  dislike  of 
anthropomorphism,  thrice  amplifies  it  into  sat1  “  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  in  the  highest”  or  “  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God,”  or  “  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens.”  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  Christ  as  “the  image  of  God,”  this  writer  as 
“  the  effulgence  of  the  glory  and  impress  of  the  hypo¬ 
stasis  of  God.”2  All  this  arises  from  his  love  for 
“  musical  euphony.”  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Paul  rarely 
speaks,  as  this  writer  usually  does,  of  our  Lord  as 
“Jesus,”  or  “the  Lord,”  or  “Christ,”  but  rather  of 
“  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  and  “  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.”3 
The  variation  is  remarkable,  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
as  time  went  on  the  names  “Christ”  and  “Jesus” 
became  to  all  Christians  so  connotative  of  the  supremest 
exaltation  as  no  longer  to  need  that  addition  or  descrip¬ 
tion  which  had  become  familiar  to  the  earlier  converts. 

1  Kaflifeir,  “  to  sit/*  is  intransitive  in  Heb.  i.  3 ;  viii.  1 ;  x.  12;  xii.  2. 
In  St.  Paul  it  is  always  transitive,  “  to  seat.” 

a  See  Alford,  IV.  i.  p.  79. 

3  These  compound  forms  occur  sixty-eight  times  in  St.  Paul,  and  even 
“  our  Lord  Jesus  ”  only  once  in  the  Hebrews. 
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THEOLOGY  OP  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

“  Oh,  that  I  knew  how  all  Thy  lights  combine, 

And  the  configurations  of  their  glorie, 

Seeing  not  only  how  each  verse  doth  shine. 

But  all  the  constellations  of  the  storie.” 

G.  Herbert. 

But  the  importance  of  all  these  differences,  great  as  it 
is,  sinks  into  insignificance  when  we  consider  the  deep 
distinctions  which  exist  between  the  theological  conceptions 
of  St.  Paul  and  those  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrew's.  There  is,  it  need  scarcely  he  said,  no  contra¬ 
diction,  any  more  than  there  is  a  contradiction  between 
the  theology  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John ;  but  there  is  a 
dissimilarity  so  marked  that,  as  St.  Paul  could  not  have 
written  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  without  a  radical 
change  of  style  and  individuality,  so  neither  could  he 
have  written  it  without  completely  shifting  the  perspec¬ 
tive  and  the  inter-relations  of  the  truths  which  he 
habitually  taught.  These  facts  are  so  interesting,  so 
convincing,  so  intrinsically  important,  and  so  frequently 
overlooked  that  they  deserve  the  reader’s  most  careful 
consideration. 

(1.)  That  the  writer  was  of  the  School  of  St.  Paul  we 
"have  said  already,  and  accordingly  we  find  him  dwelling 
on  three  cardinal  topics  of  the  Pauline  theology,  namely, 

(1)  the  contrast  between  Judaism  and  Christianity, 

(2)  the  saving  efficacy  of  faith,  and  (3)  the  redemptive 
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work  of  Christ.  But  the  fourth  great  topic  of  Sfe  Baal’s 
teaching — namely,  the  Universality  of  the  Gospel  as 
offered  to  all  men,  and  to  the  Gentile  in  no  less  degree 
than  to  the  Jew — is  conspicuously  absent  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews. 

“  The  people  ”  is  to  our  author  repeatedly,  and,  so  far 
as  this  Epistle  is  concerned,  exclusively,  the  Chosen 
Peojde,1  The  Gentiles  are  ignored.  The  word  “  Gen¬ 
tiles”  does  not  occur  in  the  Epistle;  and  the  writer 
speaks  as  though  there  were  no  such  thing  as  a  pagan 
in  the  world.2  No  one,  surely,  can  refuse  to  recognise 
this  phenomenon,  or  will  think  that  it  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  sajdng  that  the  Epistle  is  “  addressed  to  the 
Hebrews.”  That  might  account  for  the  absence  of  any 
discussion  of  the  relations  between  the  two  unfused,  and 
even  half-discordant,  elements  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
but  St.  Paul,  with  whom  the  offer  of  salvation  to  the 
Gentiles  was  the  most  essential  element  of  “  his 
Gospel,”3  could  not  have  excluded  every  allusion 
to  them,  however  remote.  Had  he  done  so  by  way 
of  deference  to  Jewish  prejudices,  it  would  have  been 
a  concession  altogether  unworthy.  That  this  writer 
accepted  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  we  do  not  dispute ; 
had  he  not  done  so  he  could  not  have  been,  as  he  so 

1  -o  \ais,  V.  3;  Tii.  5, 11,  27 ;  viii.  10;  ix.  7,  19;  x.  30 ;  xi.  25.  See 
especially  ii  17  ;  iv.  9;  xiii.  12.  In  this  sense  the  writer  (as  we  should 
have  supposed  a  priori)  is  a  Jewish  Christian ;  but  ho  is  a  J ewish  Christian 
of  a  large  and  liberal  type,  and  he  does  not  utter  one  word  which  is 
antagonistic  to  the  great  spiritual  conceptions  of  St.  Paul.  He  dwells 
emphatically  on  the  imperfection  of  Judaism  (a<r0cj4s.  .  .  avaxpe\4s) ;  places 
Abraham  below  Melchizedek ;  does  not  dwell  on  Christ  either  as  the  Jewish 
Messiah,  or  as  the  Son  of  David ;  and  places  the  attainment  of  salvation  in 
faithful  endurance,  not  in  obedience  to  the  Law. 

2  See  Reuss,  Thiol  Chret.  ii.  239. 

3  Eph.  iii.  4 — 8. 
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^'eficfeatly  was,  a  friend  and  adherent  of  the  great 

1  'Apostles.  But  it  was  not  a  topic  of  which  his  thoughts 
were  fall  to  overflowing,  as  were  the  thoughts  of  St. 
Paul.  It  was  not  a  truth  for  the  sake  of  which 
he  had  spent,  amid  combat,  calumny,  and  persecution, 
the  best  years  of  his  life.  His  thoughts  were 

so  exclusively  occupied  with  the  Hebrews,  that  he 
even  speaks  of  the  Incarnation  as  a  taking  hold  not 
of  humanity,  but  of  Abraham’s  seed.1  It  is,  perhaps, 
this  circumstance  which  has  robbed  us  of  that  enquiry 
into  the  position  of  Heathenism  in  the  Divine  economy, 
which  would  not  only  have  had  an  intense  interest,  but 
would  have  completed  for  us  the  now  imperfect  scheme 
of  what,  may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  historic  religion. 

But  while  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 

Hebrews  had  evidently  embraced  the  views  of  St.  Paul, 
how  differently  does  he  handle  the  three  great  themes 
which  he  has  in  common  with  his  predecessor!  His 
whole  Epistle  deals  with  the  relations  between  Christi¬ 
anity  and  Judaism,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  at 

earlier  stages  of  the  controversy,  St.  Paul  would  have 
thought  it  expedient  to  adopt  his  line  of  argument.  It 
is  one  which  was  in  itself  admirably  suited  to  pacify 
the  fuidous  indignation  of  his  Jewish  opponents  ;  but 
rougher  and  sterner  work  had  to  be  done  before  it 
could  be  profitably  employed.  Jewish  exclusiveness 
had  taken  refuge  in  what  they  regarded  as  the 
impregnable  fortress  of  Levitism ;  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  batter  down  that  fortress  with  many  a  rude 
shock  of  argument  before  the  Apostle  could  pause  to 
show  the  beauty  and  past  usefulness  of  its  walls  and 
towers.  Similarly  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
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Papacy  had  in  its  day  rendered  magnificent  services  to 
the  cause  of  civilisation;  but  it  is  scarcely  -from  the 
Reformers  that  we  should  have  expected  a  demonstration 
that  it  did  so.  It  was  their  appointed  task  to  show 
the  dangerous  elements  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
had  rendered  it  necessary  to  emancipate  mankind  from 
its  oppressive  sway.  There  is  force  and  truth  in  the 
arguments  of  T)e  Maistre,  but  it  was  not  a  Luther  who 
could  be  expected  to  originate  them. 

The  specific  character  of  the  argument  cannot  be 
more  briefly  described  than  by  saying,  as  we  have  said 
already,  that  it  is  Alexandrian.  It  is  not  only  Alex¬ 
andrian  in  its  learning  and  culture,1  but  has  its  bases 
in  the  Alexandrian  theosophy,  and  appeals  for  support 
to  the  allegoric  method  of  Alexandrian  exegesis.2  St. 
Paul  was  no  stranger  to  that  method ;  but  his  approaches 
to  it  are  distant  and  external.  They  are  of  the  nature 
of  literary  reminiscences.  They  tinge  the  phraseology 
rather  than  sway  the  entire  conception.  They  are 
such  as  had  flowed  from  Alexandria  into  the  field 
of  Palestinian  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Alexandrianism  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  that  of  one  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
system,  and  whose  whole  theology  is  influenced  by  the 
conceptions  which  he  has  thence  acquired. 

I  will  try  to  make  this  clear. 

a.  We  have  already  touched  upon  the  exclusive 
regard  paid  to  the  Chosen  People.  The  writer  s 
thoughts  are  absorbed  in  the  Hebrews.  It  is  the 

1  Instances  will  be  frequently  found  in  tlie  notes  to  the  following  pages.  , 
See  also  Excursus  IX.,  “  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Writings  of 

2  iv.  1—10  ;  vii.  1—17 ;  ix.  1—10;  x.  1—10.  ' 
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l|Wanie  with,  Philo.  His  cosmopolitan  interests  and 
^encyclopaedic  -  training  had  made  him  familiar  with 
1  Birman  institutions  and  Greek  culture  ;  yet  everything 
■  appears  to  him  in'  the  light  of  Hebraism.  Moses 
is  to  him  the  ultimate  source  of  all  wisdom.  Philo 
was  as .  ardently  convinced  as  the  fiercest  of  the 
Zealots  that  Israel  is  the  leader  of  the  Gentiles,  and  that 
to  Israel  belongs  the  future  of  the  world.  Israel  is  to 
the  nations  as  the  Pillar  of  Fire,  wherein  the  Logos,  or 
some  other  Divine  minister,  led  their  fathers  in  the  wil¬ 
derness.  Israel,  with  his  Temple  and  his  laws,  is  the 
priest  to  pray  and  intercede  for  the  seventy  nations  of 
mankind.  The  souls  of  the  Israelites  are  of  a  higher 
order  than  those  of  the  heathen.  To  Philo  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  kingdom  means  mainly  the  assembling  of  the 
Dispersion  by  some  new  and  personal  manifestation  of 
the  Logos.1  To  him  Judaism  means  Philosophy,  but  he 
still  regards  it  as  the  absolute  religion.  Similarly,  to 
the  writer  of  this  Epistle  Christianity  is  but  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  Judaism.  He  sees  in  all  mankind  the  un¬ 
developed  germs  of  the  ideal  Hebrew. 

/3.  Another  marked  trace  of  the  writer’s  Alexandri- 
anism  is  his  method  of  treating  Scripture.  To  him,  as 
to  Philo,  it  is  pregnant  with  latent  meanings.  Its 
silence  is  divinely  significant,  and  is  indeed  as  important 
for  instruction  as  are  its  utterances.  On  two  passing 
and  isolated  allusions  to  Melchizedek,  allusions  sepa¬ 
rated  from  each  other  by  an  interval  of  nine  centuries, 
he  builds  a  theological  system  of  unequalled  grandeur. 
That  system  receives  strong  support  from  the  import 
and  omen  of  names.  It  is  partly  built  on  the  fact  that 
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certain  circumstances  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Sacred"/ 
narrative.  Similarly,  from  tlie  absence  of  any  reference 
to  the  death  of  Cain,  Philo  infers  the  deathlessness  of 
evil  in  mortal  life.  He  calls  Sarah  “without  mother” 
because  the  name  of  her  mother  is  not  recorded.  So,  to  • 
the  writer  of  this  Epistle,  the  mystic  splendour  of  Mel-  • 
chizedek  is  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that  he  is 
“  without  father,  without  mother,  without  recorded 
genealogy.” 

7-  But  again  and  again,  in  peculiar  phrases  and 
pregnant  hints,  we  see  how  much  the  writer  has  bene¬ 
fited  from  the  study  of  Philo.  If  his  main  arg'u- 
ment  turns  on  the  Priesthood  of  Christ,  and  His  sinless 
Priesthood,  we  cannot  forget  that  Philo  too  has  called 
the  Logos  a  High  Priest,  an  “  image  of  God,”  and 
“  first-born  of  God,”  and  has  spoken  of  his  having  “  no 
participation  in  sin.”1  Philo  as  well  as  St.  Paul  has 
contrasted  the  milk  and  the  solid  food  of  religious  in¬ 
struction.  If  Apollos  speaks  of  Christ’s  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  God  to  make  intercession  for  us,  Philo 
too  has  spoken  of  the  Logos  as  “  a  Priest  of  the  Father  of  ' 
the  Universe  ;  ”  as  “  an  Advocate  to  obtain  both  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins  and  a  supply  of  all  good ;  ”  as  “  the  boundary 
between  created  things  and  the  Creator ;  ”  as  “  an  inter-  • 
cessor  for  mortality  in  its  longings  after  the  incorrup¬ 
tible,  and  an  ambassador  from  the  Lord  of  all  to  that 
which  is  His  subject.”  These  are  but  some  of  the 
memorable  ways  in  which,  by  God’s  gradual  education 
of  mankind,  Alexandrian  Judaism  was  enlightened  to  , 
create  forms  of  thought  of  which  Christianity  could  : 
make  use  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel  of  the  Incar-  > 
nation,  and  in  basing  it  upon  the  utterances  of  the  ■ 

1  De  profugis,  20  apxtepehs  .  .  .  ap.apT-np6.Tav  hpiroxos.  ; 
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Old  Testament  Scriptures.1  But  we  must  again  be 
reminded  how  vast  is  the  superiority  of  the  Christian 
faith  to  the  Philonian  philosophy.  The  Logos  of  Philo 
has  to  be  removed  from  any  direct  contact  with  matter  by 
an  endless  number  of  intervening  Powers ;  the  forms  in 
which  He  is  represented  are  so  self-contradictory,  that 
we  never  know  whether  He  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  Person 
or  an  Idea.  And  Philo  is  still  so  far  entangled  in  Jewish 
particularism  that  he  is  unable  to  understand  the 
universal  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  His  Logos 
is,  at  the  best  a  Jewish  deliverer,  and  is  infinitely  far 
from  being  the  Saviour  of  the  World. 

S.  But  the  still  closer  comparison  of  a  few  of  the 
most  memorable  passages  of  the  Epistle  with  the  words 
and  thoughts  of  Philo  will  show  that  the  author  is 
indebted  to  him  to  an  extent  to  which  St.  Paul’s 
writing's  furnish  no  parallel. 

(i.)  Take,  for  instance,  the  memorable  opening  pas¬ 
sage.  He  speaks  of  Christ  as  “  the  effulgence  of  God’s 
glory!’  Philo  had  spoken  of  God  as  the  “  archetypal 
brightness,”  and  of  the  Logos  as  a  “  sunlike  brightness,” 
and  the  Book  of  Wisdom  had  spoken  of  Wisdom  as  “  the 
effulgence  of  everlasting  light.” — He  calls  the  Son  “  the 
stamp  and  impress  of  God’s  substance.”  Philo  speaks  of 
the  word  of  man  as  “  the  stamp  of  divine  power,”  and  of 
the  Logos  as  “  the  stamp  of  the  seal  of  G-od.” — He  says 

1  Among  phrases  common  to  the  writer  and  to  Philo,  but  unknown  to  St. 
Paul,  we  may  mention— Stjtroe,  too-o5to  .  .  W,  the  iuterelmuge  of  mean- 

fsrjiwTaOnv,  apiTup.  There  is  a  remarkable  parallel  between  Hob.  x.  29 
and  Philo,  JJe  profiuj.,  “  For  if  those  who  abuse  mortal  parents  are  led 
to  death,  of  what punishment  must  tee  think  them,  worthy  who  venture  to 
blaspheme  the  Father  and  Maker  of  all  things  ?  ”  Such  striking  terms  as 
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that  the  Son  “  upholds  nil  Hangs  hy  the  utterance  ffW& 
power”  Philo  speaks  of  the  Logos  as  “bearing,  all 
things  that  are.” — He  says,  “  By  whom  also  He  made 
the  worlds.”  Philo  says  that  “  the  instrument  (prga- 
non)  of  creation  was  the  Word,  by  Whom  it  was, 
set  in  order,”  and  that  “the  Word  is  the  image 
(eikon)  of  God,  by  Whom  the  whole  universe  was 
fashioned.”  1 

(ii.)  Again,  take  Heb.  iv.  12,  13  :  “For  living  is  the 
Word  of  God,  and  active,  and  more  cutting  than  any  two- 
edged  stoord ,  and  piercing  even  to  the  division  both  of  soul 
and  spirit,  both  of  joints  and  marrow,  and  quick  to  discern 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.”  In  this  passage 
the  writer  evidently  has  in  his  mind  the  thoughts  of 
Philo  and  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  Philo  compares 
the  Word  to  the  flaming  sword  of  Paradise ;  he 
speaks  of  the  “  fire  and  knife  ”  of  Abraham  as  being 
used  “to  cut  off  and  consume  his  still  adherent 
mortality.”  He  calls  the  Word  “the  cutter  of  all 
things,”  and  says  that  “  when  whetted  to  the  utmost 
sharpness  it  is  incessantly  dividing  all  sensuous 
things.”  He  compares  it  to  the  midmost  branch' 
of  the  golden  candlestick,  as  being  the  cutter  or 
divider  of  the  six  faculties  of  the  human  soul.  Simi¬ 
larly  the  author  of  Wisdom  compares  God’s  Almighty 
word  to  a  sharp  sword  leaping  down  from  earth  to 
Heaven.2 

(iii.)  Again,  this  Epistle  is  remarkable  for  several 
passages  which  express  with  uncompromising  sternness 
the  hopeless  condition  of  willing  and  determined  apos¬ 
tates.  Those  passages  (vi.  4 — 8  ;  x.  26 — 29 ;  xii.  16, 17) 

1  Dc  monorchia,  ii.  §  5  (Mang.  i.  47,  106—162,  &c.). 

-  See  Excursus  IX.  Quis  rer.  div.  haer.  (Mang.  i.  491,  503,  506). 
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.some  respects  unique  in  Scripture,  and  they  fur- 
'  i  »•.  Stiphed  a  stronghold  to .  the  heretics  of  the  religiosity 
;  which  delights  in  hatred.  That  they  do  not  sanction 
’■  • '  such  perversions  we  shall  see  further  on ;  but  we  find 
,  something  very  analogous  to  them  in  a  passage  of  Philo1 
.  which  is  almost  apostolic  in  its  solemnity,  where  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  irreparable  loss  sustained  by  that  soul  which 
refuses  to  submit  itself  to  the  discipline  of  the  Logos 
and  which  overpasses  the  limits  of  fitting  humility. 
“  Such  a  soul,”  he  says,  “  will  not  only  be  widowed 
in  respect  to  all  true  knowledge,  but  will  also  be  cast 
out.  Once  unyoked  and  separated  from  the  Logos,  she 
will  be  cast  away  for  ever,  without  possibility  of  re- 
-tuming  to  her  ancient  home.” 2 

After  instances  so  striking,  it  will  be  needless  to 
do  more  than  to  point  to  two  of  the  most  fundamental 
conceptions  in  the  entire  Epistle. 

1.  One  of  them  is  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood  of 
Christ.  In  his  whole  treatment  of  the  subject,  the 
writer  adopts  the  method  and  the  thoughts  of  Philo. 
Philo  speaks  of  the  “Just  King,”  as  holding  “a  self- 
acquired,  self-taught  priesthood,”  which  —  building 
solely  on  the  silence  of  Scripture — he  describes  as 
having  been  bestowed  on  him  without  merit  or  work. 
He  directly  compares  him  to  the  Logos  in  the  words, 
“  The  Logos,  'who  is  shadowed  forth  by  Melchizedek,” 
is  “priest  of  God  the  Most  High.”  Philo  also  speaks 
of  the  Logos  as  “  the  great  High  Priest.”  3 

1  Legg.  alleg.  iii.  (Mang.  i.  119;  SimAmo-rtav /aera  iroMfc  aulas  ktutcu 

!  Delitzsch,  on  Heb.  vi.  4.  On  the  resemblance  between  this  Epistle 
and  Philo,  see  Excursus  IX.,  and  consult  Carpzov,  Sacr.  Exerc.  in  Ep.  ad 
Hebr.  ex  Philone,  1750;  Loaner,  Observ.  in  N.  T.  ex  Philone;  Bleek,  i. 
399, /g. ;  Tholuck,  78,  fg.  ;  Gfrorer,  l.e. ;  Diihne,  Alex.  Rdigionsphilos.  i. 

3  Be  Somn.  §  38  (Mang.  i.  053). 
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But  here  again,  as  throughout  the  Epistle,  the 
writer  shows  himself  superior  to  Philo.  With  Phila. 
allegory  is  everything,  and  the  literal  narrative  almost 
nothing.  With  Apollos  the  literal  narrative  is  accepted,, 
and  the  typology  is  confined  within  rational  limits,  Hob 
pushed  into  absurd  details.  He  does  not  say,  as  Philo 
does,  that  Melchizedek  brought  forth  the  nourishment 
for  the  soul  which  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  would 
not  do,  because  the  Ammonites  are  the  children  only  of 
perception,  and  the  Moabites  of  mind.1 

2.  But  there  is  a  yet  more  fundamental  Alexan- 
drianism  in  his  mode  of  thought,  and  one  which 
requires  a  fuller  examination. 

It  had  been  a  main  object  of  St.  Paul  to  dissuade 
the  Jews  from  clinging  to  Judaic  observances  as  a 
means  of  salvation ;  to  prevent  then-  enforcement 
upon  the  Gentiles ;  and  to  convince  the  Gentiles  that 
they  were  abrogated  and  null.  He  does  this  by  a 
dialectic  method,  in  which  he  proves  to  the  Jews  that 
Mosaism  was  but  a  transient,  imperfect,  relative  dis¬ 
pensation,  having  no  absolute  value,  but  only  intended 
to  lead  men  by  an  unsatisfied  yearning,  or  rather  to 
drive  them  with  the  scourge  of  an  awakened  conscience, 
to  a  diviner  and  an  eternal  faith.  To  him  the  Law  is 
neither  Promise  nor  Fulfilment,  but  a  stern  though 
necessary  discipline  which  had  been  interposed  between 
the  two.  Moses,  in  the  Apostle’s  view,  was  by  no 
means  the  supreme  chief  of  the  Hebrew  race,  but 
a  personage  of  secondary  importance  in  comparison 
with  Abraham.  The  fiery  Law  of  Sinai,  so  far  from 
being,  as  the  Rabbis  said,  the  one  thing  for  the 
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sake  of  which  the  universe  had  been  created,1  was 
deposed  into  complete  subordination.  St.  Paul  placed 
it  immeasurably  lower  than  the  Promise  to  Abraham, 
aiid  showed  that  it  shrank  into  insignificance  before 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Hence  the  contrast  between 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel  is,  for  St.  Paul,  a  contrast 
between  Command  and  Promise,  between  Sin  and 
Mercy,  between  Works  and  Paith,  between  Curse 
and  Blessing,  between  the  threat  of  inevitable  Death 
and  the  gift  of  Eternal  Life.  Apollos,  on  the  other 
hand,  treats  of  the  contrast  only  as  a  contrast  between 
Type  and  Reality.  The  polemical  aspect  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  disappeared.  The  Circumcision  controversy, 
the  question  about  meats,2  the  proofs  that  the  Gentiles 
were  not  to  be  under  Levitic  bondage,  are  matters 
that  have  no  existence  in  his  pages.  He  does 
not  say  one  word  about  that  opposition  of  Faith  and 
Works  which  occupies  so  many  chapters  of  St.  Paul. 
Election,  Regeneration,  the  Rejection  of  Israel,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  seed  of 
Israel,  are  absent  from  his  treatise.  He  only  alludes 
even  to  Repentance  and  to  the  Resurrection  to  class 
them  among  the  “  elements  ”  which  he  may  safely  pass 
by.8  To  St.  Paul  Judaism  was  represented  by  a  Law 
which  enforced,  by  one  universal  menace,  its  impossible 
exactions ;  it  was  a  dispensation  of  wrath  which  revealed 
to  man  that  he  was  naturally  under  the  curse  of  God. 

*  See  the  Introd.  to  Delitzsch'a  Commentary  on  tho  Epistle,  and 
Kitzur  Sh’lh,  /.  7,  2  (Hershon's  Talm.  Miscell.  p.  331).  Ayoda  Zara, 
/.  3, 1.  Shabbath,/.  89, 1.  Pesacliim,/.  54, 1,  etc. 

3  There  is  a  passing  allusion  to  the  distinction  of  meats  in  xiii.  9,  but 
only  as  it  affected  the  dews,  and  with  no  reference  to  its  present  obligatori¬ 
ness  or  non-obligatoriness  either  for  them  or  for  the  Gentiles. 
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Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  was  represented  .by 
a  Deliverance,  a  Reconciliation,  a  Free  Grace  which 
men  were  forced  to  seek  as  a  refuge  from  a  doom 
which  their  troubled  consciences  declared  to  be  de¬ 
served.  This  Epistle  views  the  two  religions  under 
an  aspect  entirely  different.  It  sees  in  Judaism  not 
so  Dmah  a  Law  as  a  System  of  Worship,  of  which 
Christianity  was  the  antitype  and  fulfilment.  Both 
writers  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  but  they  do 
so  by  different  routes,  and  from  different  premisses. 
St.  Paul  represents  Mosaism  as  a  cancelled  servitude; 
this  writer  as  an  incomplete  satisfaction.  To  St.  Paul 
the  Levitic  system  was  a  discipline  which  had  been 
rendered  superfluous  ;  to  this  writer — to  whom  by  anti¬ 
cipation  I  will  again  ask  permission  to  give  the  name 
of  Apollos — it  was  a  symbol  which  had  become  nuga¬ 
tory.  To  St.  Paul  the  Law  was  a  bond,  of  which  Christ 
had  nailed  the  tom  fragments  to  His  Cross  ;  to  Apollos 
Judaism  was  a  scaffolding  within  which  the  true  Temple 
had  been  built,  a  chrysalis  from  which  the  winged  life 
had  departed.  St.  Paul  looked  on  Mosaism  as  a  broken 
fetter,  his  follower  regarded  it  as  a  vanished  shadow. 
To  St.  Paul  the  Law  was  abrogated  because  it  consisted 
of  “  beggarly  elements  to  Apollos  it  was  annulled 
because  the  Priesthood  on  which  it  depended  had  be¬ 
come  weak  and  profitless.  Both  regarded  Christianity  as 
far  more  ancient  than  Judaism — but  it  was  so  to  St. 
Paul  because  he  saw  in  it  the  fulfilment  of  a  Promise ; 
and  to  Apollos  because  he  saw  in  it  the  realisation  or 
an  archetype.  St.  Paul’s  proof  hinges  on  the  threat 
which  lay  by  implication  in  the  words :  He  that  doeth 
them  shall  live  by  them  ;  the  argument  of  Apollos  rests 
on  the  command  to  Moses ;  “  See  that  thou  make  all 
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:.0dngs  after  the  pattern  shewed  thee  in  the  Mount!’  St. 
Paul  proves  the  independence  of  Christianity  by  referring 
to  Abraham ;  Apollos  by  referring  to  Melchizedek.  The 
Jewish  ritual  was  to  Apollos  a  material  something 
.  between  the  Divine  Idea  and  its  partial  realisation  by 
Christians  upon  earth,  until  they  passed  to  its  absolute 
realisation  in  Heaven.  Hence,  “the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  a  thoroughly  original  attempt  to  establish  the 
main  results  of  Paulinism  upon  new  presuppositions  and 
in  an  entirely  independent  way.”1  We  may  add  that  this 
way,  being  more  comprehensible,  was  of  the  extremest 
importance.  It  was  clearer  to  the  Gentiles  because  it 
did  not  involve  the  transcendental  heights  of  St.  Paul’s 
fervid  mysticism.  It  was  more  easily  accepted  by  Jews 
because  it  gave  a  less  violent  shock  to  their  prejudices. 
It  soothed  the  wounded  pride  of  Levitism,  by  recognis¬ 
ing  it  as  part  of  an  unbroken  continuity.2  The  Jew 
was  less  likely  to  cling  with  frantic  patriotism  to  the 
traditions  of  his  fathers  if  he  could  be  persuaded  that 
Christianity  was  not  in  opposition  to  them,  but  might 
be  regarded  as  a  progress  beyond  them,  an  evolution 
out  of  them,  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  Eternal 
Substance  of  which  they  were  the  acknowledged  but 
evanescent  shadow.3 


1  Pfleiderer,  Paalinism.  ii.  53. 

2  This  may  be  illustrated  from  the  writer’s  treatment  of  Revelation. 
Here  again  we  find  the  urgumentum,  a  minori  ad  majus.  The  Revelation 
to  the  Jews  (irdXai)  was  in  all  respects  a  genuine  revelation  (i.  1 ;  il  2 ;  iii. 
9;  iv.  12;  xii.  19,  etc.),  but  the  Instrument  of  the  Christian  Revelation  was 
higher  and  greater  (i.  1 ;  ii.  3) — One  far  above  angels,  far  above  Moses, 
far  above  Aaron  ;  and  He  spoke  not  in  terror,  as  on  Sinai,  but  in  mercy, 
as  by  the  Galilean  Lake  (xii.  18 — 21 ;  iii.  7  ;  iv.  1,  etc.). 

3  The  whole  subject  has  been  well  treated  by  Baur  (Church  History,  I., 
pp.  114 — 122,  E.T.)  and  by  Pfleiderer  (Paulinismm,  Kap.  ix.),  to  whom 
I  am  much  indebted.  Baur  says  (p.  118) — “  The  distinction  between  the 
two  views  may  be  said  to  be  that  the  tendency  of  St.  Paul's  is  ethical,  that 
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Arid  yet  how  effective  the  argument  was!-1.  Tbe  - 
Temple  seems  to  rise  before  us  in  all  the  splendour 
of  its  most  imposing  ceremonial.  We  see  the  Arfe 
and  the  Cherubim  and  Aaron’s  budding  rod,  and  the 
golden  pot  of  manna,  and  the  curling  wreathe  of 
incense.  We  hear  the  trumpets  blow,  and  see  the 
Levites  in  their  white  tunics  on  the  marble  steps,  and 
the  High  Priest  in  his  golden  and  jewelled  robes. 
And  while  the  Jew  is  exulting  in  all  this  gorgeous  and 
significant  ritual,  it  is  by  one  wave  of  a  wand  reduced 
to  a  shadow,  a  picture,  a  transient  symbol  of  that  by 
which  it  is  all  to  be  done  away ! 

For  the  main  section  of  the  Epistle  is  occupied 
with  the  proof  that  Christ  is  the  true*  Priest,  who 
continues  indeed  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  but  super¬ 
sedes  it  by  reverting  to  a  higher  type;  that  Judaism 
is  but  an  inchoate  and  imperfect  Christianity.  The 
difference  between  the  two  systems  is  quantitative  rather 
than  qualitative,  though  quantitative  in  an  almost 
infinite  degree.  The  ancient  novice,  when  initiated 
into  the  mysteries,  used  to  exclaim,  e<j>v yov  Ka/cov,  evpov 
apeivov,  “  I  fled  the  bad,  I  found  the  better.”  But  to 
revert  from  Christianity  to  Judaism  was  the  worst  kind 
of  apostasy — it  was  to  fling  away  the  better  from  a 
deliberate  preference  for  the  worse.1 

of  tins  Epistle  metaphysical”  There  is  nothing  in  this  Epistle  so  startling 
to  the  Jew  as  St.  Panl’s  remark  that  the  Law  was  given  “  for  the  sake  of 
transgressions”  (Gal.  iii.  19) ;  but  what  Apollos  sees  in  the  Law  is  mainly 
its  negative  relation  to  Christianity.  The  Priesthood,  not  the  Law,  is 
with  him  the  essential  thing,  and  as  to  the  Law,  he  merely  says  that  when 
there  is  a  change  in  the  one  there  must  be  a  change  in  the  other  (vii.  12). 

1  Hence  the  constant  recurrence  of  Kpelrruv  itois,  uptime  (vii. 

19,  22)  ;  Sm<poparipa  Xsito vpyla  (viii.  6)  ;  ptlfav  ml  TeAeiortpa  (ix.  11) ; 
Kprirroyts  evrlai,  hrayyeXi'al  (ix.  23).  It  might  almost  be  said  that  irSrtp 
fiaWoy,  “  how  much  more,”  is  the  key-note  of  the  argument  (ix.  14  j  x.  29)— 
the  arymmentum  a  minors  ad  majus. 


DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ARCHETYPE. 


A’The  author  (as  we  have  seen)  found  his  fruitful 
thought  of  a  pre-existent  Ideal  in  the  Alexandrian 
philosophy.  That  philosophy  had  sprung  up  from  seed 
which  Plato  had  sown  iu  the  rich  soil  of  Semitic  mono¬ 
theism.  To  the  school  of  Philo,  as  to  that  of  Plato, 
earth  was — 

“  But  the  shadow  of  Heaven,  and  things  therein, 

Each  to  the  other  like  more  than  on  earth  is  thought.” 1 

To  them — and  they  found  sanction  for  their  views  in 
Holy  Writ — the  world  of  phenomena  was  but  the  shadow 
of  a  world  of  noumena.  The  things  seen  and  temporal 
were  dim  copies  of  things  unseen  and  eternal.  The 
visible  universe  is  a  faint  adumbration  of  the  archetypal, 
and  it  is  only  Divine  in  so  far  as  it  answers  to  the  Great 
Idea  of  its  Creator. 

The  Jews  had  begun  to  study  Greek  philosophy,  and 
to  see  that — 

“  All  knowledge  is  not  couched  in  Moses’  Law, 

The  Pentateuch,  or  what  the  Prophets  wrote  : 

The  Gentiles  also  know,  and  write,  and  teach 
To  admiration,  led  by  Nature’s  light.” 

The  spirit  of  Judaism  had  been  kindled  afresh  by 
a  breath  of  secular  inspiration.  They  had  begun  to 
recognise  in  the  nobler  tones  of  heathen  literature  the 
voice  of  that  eternal  Sibyl  who  “  in  all  ages  entering 
into  holy  souls  makes  them  sons  of  God  and  prophets, 
and  speaking  things  simple  and  unperfumed  and  un¬ 
adorned,  reaches  through  ten  thousand  years  by  the 
aid  of  God.”2  Familiar  with  the  Timaeus,  Philo  made 
his  entire  system  depend  on  the  existence  of  a  Ko<t/mo<s 

1  “  Der  SitraenweK  oin  Schatte  ist  der  Gcistwelt  ”  (Mahomed,  a 
Persian  poet,  quoted  by  TUoluck,  135). 
c  Heraclitus. 
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votjtos,  or  World  of  Ideas,  of  which  the  Mosaic  Systran 
was  a  copy.  He  learnt  from  Scripture  that  thh  worlds 
were  made  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  he  regarded, the 
ideal  world  as  being  the  sum  total  of  the  concrete  deve¬ 
lopments  of  this  Infinite  Logos.  As  St.  John  identifies 
the  Logos  with  Christ,  so  the  author  of  this  Epistle 
identifies  the  Ideal  World  with  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  with  perfected  salvation. 
And  thus  the  conception — transplanted  from  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  philosophy  into  that  of  religion—  acquires  new 
life.  It  is  no  longer  a  transcendental  abstraction :  it 
gives  form  and  expression  to  a  living  hope. 

We  might,  perhaps,  suppose  that  there  is  a  trace  oi 
the  same  conception  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul  about 
“  the  heavenlies  ”  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians ; 1 
but  St.  Paul  merely  uses  the  expression  as  a  moral 
appeal,  and  not  as  the  basis  of  a  theological  system. 
In  the  Epistle  before  us  the  whole  argument  is  made  to 
turn  upon  it.  Levitism  is  but  a  sketch  in  outline, 
a  rough  copy,  a  quivering  shadow  of  the  things  in 
Heaven,  which  are  supersensuous,  invisible,  immaterial, 
immovable,  eternal.2  This  seon  is  but  an  imperfect 
realisation  of  the  future  aeon.3  The  Tabernacle  was 
made  after  the  pattern  of  a  Divine  Temple,4  and 

1  Epb.  i.  passim ;  and  Heb.  viii.  5  ;  is.  23. 

-  im iStiypa.  viii.  5;  <rdav,  ix.  1 ;  is.  23;  xi.  1,  3;  xii.  18,  27;  wpafSoKk- 
ix.  9 ;  avrirvtr a,  ix.  24  ;  as  opposed  to  6  Tibros,  or  rb  rtheiw,  or  a\i)9n>a, 
or  av tJ;  i  elx&v.  The  world  of  phenomena  (atnii  t  itrltris)  is  described  as 
risible  (t!>  Avc-roueror,  xi.  3),  capable  of  being  shaken  (ra  aaAtvipepa,  xii.  27), 
tangible  (xii.  18).  but  the  archetypal  world  is  the  “  House  of  God  ”  (x.  21) ; 
“  the  genuine  Tabernacle  ”  (viii.  2) ;  "  the  city  which  has  the  foundations 
(xi.  10) ;  our  true  “  fatherland  ”  (xi.  14) ;  “  the  nnshakeable  kingdom  ”  (xii. 
28) ;  “  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  ”  (xii.  22). 

3  Heb.  ii.  5  ;  vi.  5. 

4  Thus  the  Jews  said  that  “  An  Ark  of  fire,  and  a  Table  and  Lamp- 
stand  of  fire,  came  down  from  Heaven  to  Moses  as  patterns,  and  that 
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IrtThristianity  is  that  Temple.  The  superiority  of  Chris- 
.  Sanity  to  Judaism  is  shown  to  consist  in  this,  that 
J.udaism  is  earthy  and  sensuous,  Christianity  super- 
sensuous  and  ideal.  But  the  Christianity  of  this 
world  is  itself  hut  a  closer  copy,  a  truer  realisation 
of  the  perfect  kingdom  beyond  the  grave.  Hence  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  is  both  present  and  future.'  It 
is  a  salvation  subjectively  enjoyed,  not  yet  objectively 
realised.1 

(1.)  From  this  different  way  of  handling  the  relation 
of  Christianity  to  Judaism,  there  arises  incidentally  a 
remarkable  difference  between  the  aspect  presented  by 
the  Christian  Hope  in  this  writer  and  in  St.  Paul.  St. 
Paul  says,  “We  were  saved  by  our  Hope.”2  The  sal¬ 
vation  is  secured,  yet  Hope  is  necessary,  because  here 
we  groan  in  the  mortal  body.  There  is  in  us  a  “  psy¬ 
chological  dualism  ” — a  disintegrated  individuality — 
flesh  struggling  against  spirit,  and  spirit  against  flesh, 
although  the  spirit  is  winning  a  progressive  victory,  and 
gradually  asserting  its  sole  pre-eminence.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  receives  the  Sonship,  but  he  still  awaits  its  perfect 
fruition.3  He  looks  forward  to  the  resurrection  as  his 
final  deliverance  from  the  assaults  of  the  fleshly  prin¬ 
ciple,  after  which  he  will  be  in  possession  of  a  spiritual 
body.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  read  nothing 
of  this  fierce  struggle.  Constantly  as  the  author  speaks 
of  the  future  life,  he  says  nothing  about  the  Besurrection, 
except  to  mention  it  among  the  elementary  subjects 
which  he  does  not  mean  to  discuss.  But  Hope  is  neces- 

Gabriel,  clothed  as  a  workman,  showed  Moses  how  to  make  them. — 
(Menachoth,/.  29, 1.) 

1  Heb.  xii.  28 ;  vi.  4,  5. 

2  Rom.  Vlii.  24 :  rp  yhp  tKn&i  ZctbOitfiev. 
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sary,  because  the  state  in  wliicb  we  live  is  but  a  shadow 
of  the  state  wherein  wc  shall  be.  In  this  view  we  ..can 
only  realise  the  future  by  exultant  anticipation  and 
inward  evidence.1  Hope  is  not  fruition.  Sere  the 
ship  still  tosses  on  the  turbid  waves,  but  yet  it  is-held 
by-  a  sure  and  steadfast  anchor,  of  which  the  golden 
chain  passes  out  of  our  sight  in  that  aerial  ocean  beyond 
the  veil ; — and  the  unseen  links  of  that  chain  are  held 
by  the  hand  of  Christ,  Who  has  gone  before  us  there.8  It 
remained  for  St.  John  to  say  and  to  show  still  more 
clearly  and  comfortingly  that  he  that  hath  the  Son 
hath  life — that  this  is  eternal  life.  In  him  Hope  melts 
into  actual  fruition.  The  future  becomes  one  with  the 
present.  The  chasm  between  the  two  is  bridged  over 
by  the  highest  utterance  of  revelation,  that  “the  Word 
became  flesh.” 

(2.)  So  far,  then,  we  have  seen  that  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  differs  theologically  from  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul  by  its  marked  Alexandrianism.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  difference.  Faith  is  prominent  alike  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  in  St.  Paul,  but  it 
is  presented  under  a  changed  aspect.  The  terminology 
is  in  part  identical,  the  accentuation  of  meaning  is  not 
the  same.  The  waiter  uses  St.  Paul’s  phrases,  but  he 
applies  them  to  truths  seen  under  a  different  light.  To 
St.  Paul  Faith  meant  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life. 
Ultimately  it  meant  the  unity  of  the  spirit  of  man  with 
the  Spirit  of  God — the  life  in  Christ — the  identity  of 
the  life  of  Christ  with  the  life  of  the  Christian.  The 
life  of  faith  in  St.  Paul  is  the  realised  immanence  of 
Christianity,  “Christ  in  me.”  This  is  the  form  of  faith 
in  his  writings,  and  its  object  is  the  life,  the  death,  the 
1  Heb.  vi.  4,  5 ;  xii.  28.  2  Heb.  vi.  19. 
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^B^sjtrrection  of  his  Lord.  Now,  often  as  faith  is  spoken 
“Ldf  in  this  Epistle,  the  form  and  the  object  of  it  are  dif- 
■  ferent.  Its  form  is  “  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  conviction  of  things  invisible.” 1  The  object  of  it  is 
neither  the  Person  of  Christ,2  nor  the  death  of  Christ,3 
nor  the  resurrection  of  Christ,4  but  it  is  trust  in  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  entrance  into  that  unseen  world 
whereinto  Christ  has  preceded  us.5  Not  that  the  faith 
of  this  writer  sinks  into  a  Chiliastic  expectation.  It  is 
the  present  approximation  to  future  perfectness.  It  is 
confidence  in  the  promised  rest,  founded  on  approach  to 
God,6 — analogous  to  the  belief  of  the  old  heroes  and 
Patriarchs,  but  more  perfect  and  less  distant,7  and 
evinced  by  endurance.8  Paith  in  St.  Paul  is  oneness 
with  Christ ;  in  this  writer  it  has  Christ  for  its  example. 
It  is  not  the  instrument  of  justification,  but  the  con¬ 
dition  of  access.  It  is  used  in  a  sense  more  easily 
intelligible,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  widely 
accepted.  It  is  “  Christ  for  us  ”  rather  than  “  Christ 
in  us.”  Hence  faith,  as  treated  in  this  Epistle,  becomes 
very  closely  allied  with  “  endurance  to  the  end.” 9 

1  si.  1.  On  the  meaning  of  inrScrTans  and  eA syx°s  see  infra,  on  Heb.  xi.  1. 
“  Der  BegriS  der  dm  ein  anderer  ist,  namlich  nicht  so  wobl  die  fides 
cpecialis  in  Christum  als  die  fides  generalis  in  das  unsiclitbare  (Ideale) 
HeiL”  Immer,  Neu -Test.  Theol.  p.  403. 

"•  Rom.  iii.  22 ;  OaL  ii.  20 ;  Eph.  i.  15 ;  Col.  I  4,  etc. 

3  Rom.  iii.  25 ;  Gal.  ii.  20. 

4  Eph.  passim;  1  Cor.  xv.  etc.  Christ’s  resurrection  is  only  once 
alluded  to  by  Apollos,  Heb.  xiii.  20,  and  that  bnt  passingly. 

6  vi.  1 ;  xi.  1,  4,  2,  etc.  He  dues  not  speak  of  Arris  I^<roS  Xjao-roS  or 
iv  Xptarai  -Iwrov. 

o  xj.  10.  7  x.  34 ;  xi.  40 ;  xii.  22,  28. 

3  x.  35-39. 

So  Philo  defines  Faith  as  “  a  bettering  in  all  things  of  the  soul  which 
lias  cast  itself  for  support  on  the  Author  of  all  things.”  De  Ahrahamo, 
ii.  39. 
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(2)  ft.  There  is  a  similar  difference  observable  in 
the  use  of  the  word  Bigiiteousnf.ss.  St.  Paul’s  use 
of  the  word  is  peculiar.  The  main  dogmatic  thesis  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans — “justification  by  faith” 
— is  an  illustration  of  the  method  whereby  the  sub¬ 
jective  righteousness  of  God  can  become  the  objective 
righteousness  (or  justification)  of  man.  To  this  dogma 
the  letter  before  us  does  not  allude,  and  DikaiosunS  is 
confined  to  its  original  meaning  of  simple  “  righteous¬ 
ness.”  For  that  state  which  St.  Paul  calls  “justifica¬ 
tion  ”  this  writer  has  a  different  word.  The  words 
“  imputed  righteousness  ”  nowhere  occur  in  him. 
Bighteousness  with  him  is  not  a  condition  bestowed 
on  man  by  God  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  Christ, 
but,  as  in  James,  it  is  faith  manifested  by  obedience, 
and  so  earning  the  witness  of  God.1  Thus  the  word 
Dihaiosnne  is  stripped  of  judicial  accessories,2  and  the 
results  of  a  life  of  obedience  based  on  faith  are  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  terms  “  purification,”  “  sanctification,” 
“  perfectionment.”3  In  other  words,  “righteousness” 
is  not  to  this  writer  “the  Divine  gift  which  faith 
receives” — the  white  robe  put  into  the  outstretched 
hands  ;  but  it  is  “  the  human  condition  which  faith 
produces,”4  the  inheritance  which  man  acquires.5 

Here,  again,  there  is  no  contradiction  of  St.  Paul, 
who  carefully  guards  himself  against  Antinomian  mis¬ 
conceptions,  and  who  shows  that  where  faith  is  there 
works  must  be,  just  as  where  sunlight  is  there  warmth 

2  AtKaido.'  occurs  twenty-eight  times  in  St-  Paul ;  not  once  in  this  Epistle. 

3  *7j<ffe(T0ai,  ii.  11;  x.  10,  14,  29;  xiii,  12.  Compare  favrlfav, 
tamtruis,  X.  22,  29 ;  xii.  24  (1  Pet.  i.  2). 

5  xi.  7.  5tKaio<rvu7)s  iyevero  itht]pov6/xos.  See  Pfleiderer,  ii  86. 
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rand  light  must  be.  But  though  there  is  no  contra- 
•WHSsion,  thei-e  is  marked  divergence.  The  identity  of 
;  -phraseology  does  but  serve  to  bring  into  prominence 
the  underlying  differences.  Even  when  the  author 
quotes  the  famous  verse  of  Habakkuk,  “  The  just 
shall  live  by  faith,”  or,  as  he  more  probably  wrote, 
“  My  just  man  shall  live  by  faith,”  he  applies'  it 
in  a  manner  which  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  St.  Paul. 
Each  of  the  three  words  of  the  text  has  a  different 
shade  of  meaning.  By  “  the  just  ”  St.  Paul  means  “  he 
who  has  been  justified ;  ”  by  “  faith  ”  he  means  “  union 
with  Christ ;”  by  “  shall  live  ”  he  means  “  enter  into  the 
spiritual  life.”  The  use  of  the  text  by  Apollos  comes 
nearer  to  its  original  significance  in  the  old  Jewish 
prophet,  which  was  that  “  the  upright  man  should  be 
preserved  from  ruin  by  his  fidelity.”  1  How  any  careful 
reader  with  such  facts  before  him  can  persist  in  main¬ 
taining  that  St.  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
must  remain  one  of  the  strangest  problems  of  theological 
criticism. 

(3.)  Once  more,  without  the  smallest  contradiction 
between  the  Christology  of  St.  Paul  and  that  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  can  trace  in  the  latter  the 
speciality  of  Alexandrian  influences.  The  conception 
of  the  Eternal  Christ,  as  One  Who  was  far  above  all 
angels,  is  the  same  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
but  the  expressions  used  of  Him'  are  even  stronger. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  Christ  is  not  only  the 
Image  of  God,  as  He  is  in  St.  Paul,2  but  also,  as  in 

1  Hab.  ii.  4  ;  Rom.  i.  17 ;  Hob.'x.  33.  See  my  Life  and  Worh  of  St. 
Paul.  ii.  181 ;  PSeiderer,  Paulinism.  ii.  89  ;  Woiss,  Petrin.  Lehrbegr.  527. 

5  dni»v  TOO  0605  T Ob  do pd™,  Col.  i.  15  ;  iii.  10  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4. 
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the  Book  of  Wisdom,1  “  the  effulgence  of  . His  glory,  -and 
the  impress  of  Iiis  substance  ;  ”  and  is  not  only,  a$  in  St. 
Paul,  the  Instrument  of  creation,  but  also  the.;Upholder 
of  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power.  In  this  respect 
Apollos  stands  midway  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  John. 
The  word  Logos,  as  directly  applied  to  Christ,  seems 
constantly  to  be  in  his  mind,  but  he  does  not  actually 
use  it.  And  yet  in  his  first  chapter,2  and  else¬ 
where,3  he  transfers  directly  to  Christ  the  attributes 
of  the  Logos  of  Philo.4  And  by  so  doing  he  produced 
a  deep  effect.  In  the  Apocalypse,  also,  Christ  appears 
as  the  Logos  and  the  High  Priest.  In  its  exalted  con¬ 
ception  of  our  Lord’s  Divinity,  and  in  the  develop-' 
ment  of  His  liigh-priestly  functions,5  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  exercised  an  influence  upon  the  Church  which 
perpetuated  its  value  long  after  any  proof  of  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  had  been  rendered 
needless  by  the  inexorable  demonstrations  of  History. 

(4.)  And  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  is  also 

1  Wisd.  vii.  25,  26.  Noack  suggested  an  ingenious  theory,  that  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  was  written  hy  Apollos  before  his  conversion.  This 
theory  has  been  worked  out  by  Dean  Plumptre  in  the  Expositor,  i. 
327,  348,  409—435.  He  adduces  the  words  common  to  Wisdom  and 
the  Epistle,  such  as  voXu/ajpiu,  iw  aiyaapa,  v*6<rTtuns,  flsptlvw,  T oms 
fieravoias,  j3e/3aW«,  en/3<Jtns,  and  many  more;  shows  the  connexion  of 
both  books  with  Philo ;  points  to  parallel  passages  like  Heb.  iv.  12  and 
Wisd.  xviii.  22 ;  shows  that.  Clemens  of  Rome  used  both  books ;  illustrates 
the  sonorous  style  of  both,  the  fondness  for  compounds,  for  unusual 
words,  and  for  an  accumulation  of  epithets ;  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  two  books  are  mentioned  in  juxtaposition  by  Irenseus  (Enseb.  S.  E. 
V.  26),  and  nearly  so  in  the  Muratorian  Canon. 

2  Heb.  i.  1—4. 

■1  iv.  12. 13.  . 

4  Be  Somn.  (Mang.  i.  633,  rf>  pis  yip  mpaSeTypa  6  a-XupeWTOi  iir  cIiitoS 

Ati'yoy  (f>a> y.) 

0  It  is  reproduced  in  Clem.  Rom.  ad  Bom.  36,  58,  and  referred  to 
in  the  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp .  and  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs. 
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/  IbpWd  at  from  a  slightly  different  standpoint,  both  in 
;|fe  nature  and  its  results.  In  St.  Paul  the  decree  of 
'  God  and  the  passivity  of  Christ  are  mainly  dwelt  upon, 
and  His  death  is  regarded  from  its  most  mysterious 
aspect  as  being  an  expiatory  sacrifice  to  redeem  man¬ 
kind  from  the  curse  of  the  Law;  but  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  Christ  is  not  only  the  passive  victim, 
but  the  sacrificing  priest.1 2  The  result  of  His  willing 
‘sacrifice  of  Himself  is  the  purification  of  man’s  con¬ 
science  from  the  sense  of  guilt,8  and  the  sanctification 
of  man’s  life  by  a  new  relation  towards  God.  Guilt  had 
rendered  us  impure  before  God.  The  Jews  of  old  were 
replaced  in  a  condition  of  Levitical  purity,  partly  by 
sacrifices,  partly  by  a  sprinkling  of  blood.  We  are 
rendered  spiritually  pure  from  the  defilement  of  a  tor¬ 
menting  conscience  by  the  death  of  Christ  for  us  once  for 
all,  and  by  the  sprinkling  of  our  consciences  with  His 
Blood.  The  point  of  view  from  which  Christ’s  death  is 
here  regarded  is  not  the  identity  of  the  Christian  with 
Christ,  but  the  passing  through  the  veil  into  the 
Holiest, — the  approach  to  Christ,  and  through  Christ 
to  God.  Even  when  he  is  dwelling  directly  on  the 
death  of  Christ,  the  author  scarcely  ever  uses  any 
phrase  which  can  be  interpreted  as  intimating  that 
it  was  an  expiation  which  was  necessary  to  mani¬ 
fest  that  God  was  righteous  although  He  forgave 
sin.3 *  The  reason  which  he  assigns  for  the  abstract 

1  Geiger  has  argued  that  this  conception  came  from  the  Sadducees.  and 
therefore  that  the  writer  must  have  unco  been  a  Saddueee.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  view,  and  much  against  it.  See  Matt.  xsii.  23, 
and  Acts  xxiii.  8,  compared  with  Heb.  vi.  2  ;  xi.  35  ;  i.  ii.  passim. 

2  The  two  words  most  frequently  used  are  Ka6api<r/x6s,  KaOaplfcv,  as  iu 
ix.  13, 14*;  x.  2,  22,  &c. ;  and  b.Td(eit>,  ii.  11 ;  x.  10, 

3  As  in  Horn.  iii.  25  ;  Gal.  iii.  13 ;  2  Cor.  v.  21. 

V  2 
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necessity </  of  Christ’s  death  is  that  a  testament  eatl 
only  come  into  force  after  the  death  of  the  testator.1 
This  reason,  taken  alone,  explains  so  small  a  part  of 
the  matter,  and  so  completely  leaves  out  of  sight  the 
sacrificial  death  of  Christ,  and  bears  so  slightly  on  the 
analogy  of  the  ancient  sacrifices  on  which  he  has  so 
long  been  dwelling,  that  we  are  almost  driven  to 
infer  that  the  writer  supposed  his  readers  to  be 
aware  of  the  explanation  of  this  mystery  furnished 
by  St.  Paul,  and  therefore  deemed  it  needless  to 
develop  it  further.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  whereas  the  author  speaks  even  more  strongly 
than  St.  Paul  of  the  majesty  of  the  Eternal  and  Pre¬ 
existent  Christ,  he  yet  dwells  more  distinctly  than  St. 
Paul  on  the  moral  and  human  side  of  the  life  of 
Christ — His  prayers  and  tears,  His  anguish,  His  holy 
fear,  His  perfectionment  through  suffering.2  He  con¬ 
tents  himself  with  the  general  expression  that  there  was 
a  moral  fitness  in  its  being  thus  ordained.3  But  while 
we  can  have  no  doubt  that  he  accepted  the  truth  which 
St.  Paul  had  taught,4  we  can  see  how  natural  it  was 
for  one  who  had  been  trained  in  Alexandrian  notions 
to  accept  it  without  being  led  to  dwell  upon  it;  to' 
leave  it  as  an  insoluble  mystery ;  to  feel  a  difficulty 
in  speaking  of  “reconciliation,”  or  of  any  apparent 

1  Heb.  ix.  15—22. 

5  ii.  10;  iv.  15;  v.  8;  to  20;  vii.  2,  10;  xii.  2. 

3  IVpe™  fo-iv,  to.  26. 

*  That  he  does  so  is  clear  from  such  expressions  as  &m\{rpairis,  ix.  15  ; 
aifiaTeKy'vffla,  ix.  22  ;  tiUc-tfefffJai,  ii.  17  ;  Sir o>s  v-trep  Trails  yetfcrrjrai  Qa.v6.rov ,  ii.  9. 
But  these  expressions  make  it  only  the  more  remarkable  that  he  nowhere 
touches  on  the  reason  for  these  necessities — the  rationale  of  this  recon¬ 
ciliation.  He  says  that  Christ  was  offered  and  man  was  cleansed,  but  he 
nowhere  develops  any  theory  of  vicarious  satisfaction  to  explain  the  fact. 
(Kostlin,  Johann.  Lehrbegr.  435.) 
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f’pnt-i'ust  between  God’s  retributive  wratb  and  His 
reconciling  love.  That  which  only  could  be  expressed 
in  anthropomorphic,  and  therefore  in  imperfect  meta¬ 
phors,  was  least  calculated  to  attract  the  genius  of 
Alexandrian  elucidation.  We  are  not  surprised  that 
an  Alexandrian  should  reverently  leave  this  on  one 
side,  as  being  the  mysterious  element  in  Christ’s 
sacrifice  which  is  to  us  incomprehensible.  He  does 
not,  therefore,  touch .  on  the  satisfaction  of  God’s 
justice,  but  on  another  aspect  of  Christ’s  death — 
namely,  the  annihilation  of  the  power  of  the  devil.1 
He  is  content  to  declare,  without  further  discussion, 
that  Christ’s  death  is  man’s  purification.  He  “leaves 
a  gap  between  the  means  and  the  end.”  2  He  dwells 
more  on  Christ  the  Sanctifier  than  on  God  the  Jus- 
tifier.3  He  speaks  of  Christ’s  sufferings  as  the  ap¬ 
pointed  pathway  of  His  perfection,  and  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  of  His  example  as  the  appointed  means  of 
our  being  perfected.4  Scarcely  touching  on  St. 

1  Compare  Col.  ii.  14, 15.  Botli  writers  use  the  word  “  ransom,”  because 
at,  regards  man  Christ’s  death  has  the  effect  of  a  ransom  paid.  But  neither  of 
them  touch  on  the  question,  “  To  whom  is  the  ransom  paid  ?  ”  And  with 
good  reason :  because  that  question  is  an  invasion  of  the  secrets  of  the  Deity. 
When  men  insist  on  trying  to  answer  it,  they  (1)  either  draw  out  a  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement  which  represents  God  in  a  light  which  utterly  shocks 
the  moral  sense,  or  (2)  infer,  as  was  taught  by  theologians  for  a  thousand 
years,  that  the  person  to  whom  the  ransom  was  paid  was — the  Devil !  Such 
a  notion  would  have  been  abhorrent  to  the  Alexandrian  monotheism ;  and 
that  the  notion  of  a  “  warfare  or  lawsuit  ”  between  Christ  and  Satan  should 
for  so  many  hundred  years  have  formed  a  constant  element  of  Church 
teaching  respecting  the  mystery  of  the  Atonement,  from  Augustine  to 
Anselm,  is  one  of  the  many  historic  facts  which  should  abate  the  towering 
pretensions  of  an  inferential  theology. 

2  x.  14. 

3  See  Davidson,  Introd.  ii.  245. 

4  ii.  9, 10;  xii.  6—11;  v.  9;  reXeioxns,  “  perfectionment,”  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  word  of  this  Epistle,  and  it  scorns  to  include  both  “  justification,” 

sanctification,”  and  "  glorification.” 
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Paul’s  words  “  ransom,”  “  reconciliation,”  “  juetiS- 
cation,”  lie  teaches  that  Christ,  by  His  suffering  ted 
death,  performed  once  for  all  the  work  of  an  Eternal 
High  Priest — offered  that  sacrifice  of  Himself  which 
purges  the  consciousness  of  man  from  its  sense  of  guilt, 
and,  as  our  forerunner  and  standard-bearer,  flung  open 
the  heavenly  sanctuary,  the  archetypal  world,  wherein 
man,  purified  from  guilt,  can  enter  into  the  Presence 
of  God — in  hope  and  humble  access  now,  in  beatific 
vision  hereafter  behind  the  veil.1 

(5.)  In  seizing  upon  Priesthood  and  Sacrifice, 
rather  than  on  the  Law,  as  the  central  point  of  his 
treatment,  the  writer  showed  his  deep  knowledge  of 
Jewish  feeling.  Not  only  do  the  regulations  respecting 
worship  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  Book  of  Levi¬ 
ticus,  but,  as  we  shall  see  further,  the  imagination  of 
the  people  had  almost  concentrated  itself  upon  priestly 
functions,  and  especially  upon-  the  Great  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment.  A  glance  at  the  Talmud  will  show  how  large  a 
part  Priesthood  occupied  in  the  thoughts  of  every  Jew. 
Thus  we  are  told  of  the  Priests  that  their  descent  from 
Aaron  was  the  badge  of  exclusive  privilege  ; 2  that  in  the 
faithful  days  of  the  first  Temple  each  High-priest  enjoyed 

1  vi.  20 ;  x.  20.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  points  in  which  the  writer  is 

not  distinctively  Pauline  are,  (1)  the  prominence  of  Tt\<-la<ris  rather  than  of 
Smaiwms ;  (2)  the  conception  of  Christ  less  as  the  Crucified  and  Risen  than 
as  the  sympathetic  High  Priest;  (3)  the  conception  of  approach  to  Him 
{irpotrepxtrreai  vpis)  rather  than  of  mystic  union  with  Him  (Immer,  New 
Test.  Theol.  p.  403).  (4)  St.  Paul’s  quotations  are  introduced  by 

yeypanrai  yap  Or  yiypairTaa,  etc.  (Rom.  XV.  21  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  9  ;  Gal. 

iii.  10,  iv.  22,  etc.),  those  of  this  Epistle  by  other  formulee,  as  “  the  Holy 
Ghost  saith,”  or  “  witnesseth,”  etc.  (see  iii.  7  ;  ii.  6 ;  vii.  17 ;  x.  15,  etc.). 
(5)  He  holds  more  closely  to  the  LXX.  and  the  readings  now  found  in 
Cod.  Alexandrinus,  whereas  St.  Paul  follows  those  now  found  in  Cod. 
Vaticanus  (Bleek). 

2  Berachoth,  f.  29,  a.) 
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S^Wetage  of  23  years  of  office;1  that  when  he  was 
‘admitted  to  service  he  was  inspected  by  the  Sanhedrin, 
hud  if  there  was  so  much  as  a  mole  on  his  body  he  was 
dressed  in  black  and  dismissed;2  that  even  if  priests 
were  unworthy,  no  one  was  to  think  evil  of  them;3 
that  if  a  priest  was  found  to  be  Levitically  unclean 
while  performing  the  Temple  service,  his  juniors  might 
at  once  drag  him  out  of  the  Temple  and  brain  him  with 
clubs.4  The  very  garments  of  the  priests  were  not 
only  used  to  make  wicks  for  the  great  candlestick,5  but 
were  regarded  as  so  holy  that  they  had  the  faculty  of 
atoning  for  sin — the  tunic  for  murder,  the  ephod  for 
idolatry,  the  girdle  for  evil  thoughts.6  One  passage 
will  still  further  show  their  estimation :  “  So  long,” 
says  the  tract  Gittin,7  commenting  on  Ezek.  xxi.  26, 
“  as  there  is  a  diadem  on  the  head  of  a  priest,  there  is  a 
crown  on  the  head  of  every  man.  Remove  the  diadem 
from  the  head  of  the  high-priest,  and  you  take  away 
the  crown  from  the  head  of  all  the  people.” 

(6.)  There  is  yet  another  point  on  which  we  may 
seize  as  marking  the  difference  between  the  writer  and 
St.  Paul.  It  is  perhaps  an  accident  that  he  uses  a 
phrase — “  to  Him  that  made  Him  ”  (iii.  2)8 — which, 
though  capable  of  perfectly  simple  explanation,  yet  lent 
itself  with  so  much  facility  to  the  misinterpretations  of 
heresy  that  it  acted  as  one  of  the  causes  which  delayed 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  Epistle  by  the  Church. 
But  it  is  no  accident  that  the  writer  in  three  passages 

1  Yoron,  £.  9,  a.  2  Yoma,  f.  19,  a. 

3  Kiddnshin,  f.  70,  b.  *  Sanhedrin,  f.  81,  b. 

4  Shabbath,  £.  21,  a.  0  Zovacliim,  f.  88,  b. 

7  Pol.  7,  a.  These  and  other  passages  are  quoted  in  Mr.  Hershon’s 

Talmudic  Miscellany,  p.  107. 

6  Seo  the  note  on  this  passage. 
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(vi.  4 — 8;  x.  26—31;  xii.  16,  17)  uses  language  of 
such  unconditional  sternness  that  it  was  seized  upon 
with  avidity  hy  those  who  held  the  uncompromising 
tenets  of  the  Montanists  and  Novatians.  No  such  pas¬ 
sages  are  to  be  found  in  St.  Paul’s  Epistles.  The 
fulness  of  almost  universal  hope  which  marks  the 
outbursts  of  emotional  eloquence  in  his  epistles,  shows 
that  such  language  could  hardly  have  been  used  by 
him  without  large  qualification.  It  is  true,  as  I  have 
shown  in  dealing  with  those  passages,  that  they  lend  no 
real  sanction  to  the  conclusions  which  have  been  built 
upon  them ;  and  that,  if  they  did,  they  would  stand  in 
flagrant  contradiction  to  other  passages  of  Scripture.  I 
believe  that  the  real  thoughts  of  the  writer  would  have 
coincided  with  those  of  St.  Paul ;  but  the  use  of  language 
which  lends  itself  to  perversion  with  so  much  facility  is 
yet  another  mark  that  his  idiosyncrasy  differs  from  that 
of  the  great  Apostle. 

If,  then,  there  he  these  marked  differences  between 
the  aspect  of  the  same  great  Christian  verities  as 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  St.  Paul’s  individuality 
and  that  of  the  writer  of  this  Epistle,  it  is  idle  to 
pretend  any  longer  that  St.  Paul  was  the  author.  The 
differences  are  there.  No  one  can  any  longer  overlook 
them.  And  if  the  differences  are  there,  it  is  clear 
that  the  ancient  guesses  about  an  amanuensis  who 
used  the  thoughts  of  St.  Paul,  but  expressed  them  in 
his  own  language,  fall  to  the  ground.1  We  are,  there¬ 
fore,  studying  the  work  of  another  writer  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  age,  who  thought  for  himself,  and  who  wrote  in 

1  SehVegler  supposes  that  the  writer  tried  to  pass  for  Paul  (Nachap. 
Zeit.  ii.  304),  and  was  amply  refuted  by  Kostlin,  Tkeol.Jahrb.  1853, 
p.  420;  1854,  p.  437. 


INSPIRATION. 


manner.  The  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
lAf^ashnot  a  mechanical  dictation,  which  makes  a  man 
;,-jbha  pen  rather  than  the  penman  of  sacred  utterance, 
and  obliterates  the  plainest  landmarks  of  human  idio¬ 
syncrasy.  It  is  a  positive  gain  to  us  that  we  have 
here-  the  treatise  of  a  great  follower  of  the  Pauline 
school  of  thought — a  school  which  was  so  completely 
overshadowed  by  the  mighty  genius  of  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  that  it  scarcely  produced  a  single  other 
writer  of  remarkable  eminence.1 

1  The  notion  of  Hase,  that  the  Epistle  is  by  a  Nazarene  heretic  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Nazarenes,  though  partially  favoured  by  Ritschl  ( Altkathol . 
Kirehe  (second  edition),  p.  159),  needs  no  further  notice  (see  Hilgeufeld, 
Emlett.  359).  Every  sober  enquirer  now  acquiesces  in  the  opinion  that  the 
Epistle  represents  Pauline  views,  but  coloured  by  Alexandrian  influences, 
’  and  leaning  to  the  Jewisli-Christian  standpoint,  so  far  as  this  was  possible 
to  any  follower  of  St.  Paul.  (See  Baur,  Three  Christian  Cent.  i.  115, 
seqq.). 
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WIIO  WROTE  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS? 

“  Auctor  Epislolae  ad  Hebrneos  quisquis  cst,  sive  Panlus  sire  lit  ego 
arbitror  Apollo.”—  Lvtheb,  ad  Gen.  xlviii.  20. 

“  Quis  porro  cam  composuerit  non  magnopere  curandum  est.  .  .  .  Sed 
ipsa  dieendi  ratio  et  stilus  alium  quam  Paulum  esse  sati6  testantur.” — 
Calvin. 

Ip  the  author — and  by  author  I  do  not  mean  merely 
the  amanuensis,  but  the  actual  originator  of  this  Epistle 
— were  not  St.  Paul,  who  was  it  ?  I  have  already  in¬ 
dicated  my  belief  that  it  was  Apollos,  and  it  is  now 
necessary  to  furnish  the  grounds,  both  positive  and 
negative,  for  that  all  but  certain  conclusion. 

The  author  does  not  adopt  the  invariable  prac¬ 
tice  of  St.  Paul  by  beginning  his  Epistle  with  a 
greeting  in  his  own  name,  although  it  is  clear  that 
he  meant  his  readers  to  know,  both  from  the  Epistle 
itself  and  through  the  bearer  of  it,  who  he  was  ;  nor 
is  his  treatise  full  of  that  rich  element  of  personality 
which  lends  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles  so  indefinable  a 
charm.  But  yet,  from  the  Epistle  itself  we  see  certain 
broad  facts. 

(1.)  The  writer  was  a  Jew,  for  he  writes  as  though 
Heathendom  were  practically  non-existent. 

(2.)  He  was  a  Hellenist,  for  he  exclusively  quotes 
the  Septuagint  version,  even  where  it  diverges  from  the 
original  Hebrew.1 

1  In  one  remarkable  passage  (x.  30)  be  follows  St.  Paul  (Bom.  xii.  19) 
in  a  variant  quotation  of  Deut.  xxxii.  35. 
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;:.(80  He  had  been  subjected  to  Alexandrian  training, 
£or‘  lie  shows  a  deep  impress  of  Alexandrian  thought, 
^-and  quotes  from  Alexandrian  manuscripts  of  the  Sep- 
tnagint,  without  pausing  to  question  the  accuracy  of 
the  renderings.1 

(4.)  He  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  of  marked 
originality,  of  wide  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of 
remarkable  gifts  in  the  application  of  Scripture  argu- 


(5.)  He  was  a  friend  of  Timotheus,  for  he  proposes 
to  visit  the  Jewish  Churches  in  his  company. 

(6.)  He  was  known  to  his  readers,  and  writes  to 
them  in  a  tone  of  authority. 

(7.)  He  was  not  an  Apostle,  for  he  classes  himself 
with  those  who  had  been  taught  by  the  Apostles.2 

(8.)  The  Apostle  by  whom  he  had  been  taught  was 
St.  Paul,  for  he  largely,  though  independently,  adopts 
his  phraseology,  and  makes  special  use  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.3 

(9.)  He  wrote  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  while  the  Temple  services  were  still  con¬ 
tinuing. 

(10.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  ever  been  at 
Jerusalem,  for  his  references  to  the  Temple  and  its 
ritual  seem  to  apply,  not,  indeed,  to  the  Temple  of 

■  See  Bleek,  i.  357 ;  Kostlin,  Theol.  Jahrb.  1853. 

2  Hob.  ii.  3.  Any  one  who  chooses  to  explain  away  the  obvious  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  verse  in  the  interests  of  the  Pauline  authorship,  by  talking 
of  “  anakoinosis  ”  or  “  sunkutabasis,”  must  do  so.  But  those  technical 
words  are  here  inapplicable,  and  the  supposed  parallels  too  illusory  to  need 
refutation.  Serious  readers  will  see  how  impossible  it  is  that  such  a  phrase 
should  have  been  used  laud  that  to  Jewish  readers!)  by  one  \yho  had 
written  such  passages  as  Gal.  i.  1,  12;  2  Cor.  xi.  2—4;  xii.  12;  Eph.  iii. 
2,  3,  &c. 

3  V.  infra,  p.  344.. 
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Onias,  at  Leontopolis,1  but  mainly  to  the  Taberliacle  as 
described  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Further  than  this  we  have  no  data2  on  which  to 
decide  the  question  of  his  identity ;  but  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  we  should  find  in  the  New  Testament  the 
name  of  any  friend  and  companion  of  St.  Paul  of  suffi¬ 
cient  authority,  learning,  and  genius  to  have  been  the 
author  of  so  remarkable  an  Epistle.  Now,  the  only 
known  companions  of  St.  Paul  who  would  in  any  way 
fall  under  this  description  were  Aquila,  Silas,  Titus, 
Barnabas,  Clemens,  Mark,  Luke,  and  Apollos,3  and 
accordingly  several  of  these  were  conjecturally  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  authors,  or  part  authors,  in  ancient  days. 
Assuming,  as  we  are  entitled  to  do,  that  it  was  one 
of  these,  the  only  way  to  decide  between  them  will  be 
by  a  process  of  elimination. 

The  claims  of  some  of  them  may  be  dismissed  at 
once. 

1.  Aquila,  for  instance,  could  not  have  been  the 
author  ;  for  the  fact  that  he  is  constantly  mentioned  with 
his  wife,  and  even  after  her,  shows  that  his  personality 
must  have  been  somewhat  insignificant,4  and  that  his 
wife  was  superior  to  him  in  energy. 

2.  Titus  could  not  have  been  the  author,  for  he  was 
a  Gentile. 

1  See  Wieseler,  TTntersvchwng  itber  <7.  Sebr.  A  great  deal  too  much 
has  been  made  of  the  suggestion.  Philo  only  recognised  one  ■jmrp&ov  iepA, 
and  the  Jews  of  Egypt  never  dreamt  of  looking  on  the  Temple  of  Onias 
in  the  same  light  as  the  Samaritans  looked  on  Mount  Gerizim,  namely,  as 
a  rival  shrine  to  the  one  Temple,  to  which  they  sent  their  yearly  offerings. 
The  conjecture  of  Wieseler  ought,  therefore,  to  be  finally  dismissed.  See 
the  decisive  remarks  of  Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  iii.  31 — 34,  412. 

2  The  allusion  in  x.  34  has  no  hearing  on  the  authorship. 

3  Timothens  is,  of  course,  excluded  by  xiii.  23. 

4  Acts  xviii.  18 ;  Rom.  xvi.  3 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  19. 
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-  ’3.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
authorship  of  Silas,1  especially  as  he  seems  to  have  been 
not  a  Hellenist,  but  a  Jew  of  Jerusalem. 

4.  Tertullian,  in  his  usual  oracular  way,  attributes 
the  Epistle  to  Barnabas,  but  he  seems  to  have  done  so  by 
an  unsupported  conjecture.2  The  Epistle  is  incomparably 
superior  to  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  with  its  exagger¬ 
ated  Paulinism;  but  that  Epistle  is  not  by  the  Barnabas 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  is  not  earlier  in  date  than 
a.d.  110.3  The  “Apostle  ”  Barnabas,  as  a  Levite,  would 
more  probably  have  described  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
as  it  then  was,  and  if  he  had  possessed  the  natural  ability 
to  compose  such  a  treatise  as  this,  he  would  not  have 
been  so  immediately  thrown  into  the  shade  by  St.  Paul 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  first  missionary  journey.4 

1  Only  held  by  Bohme  and  Mynster.  The  former  supposed  that  the 
Greek  of  1  Peter  was  also  by  Silvanus,  and  that  it  resembled  the  Greek 
of  this  epistle. 

2  Tert.  Deptidieit.  20 :  “  Exstat  enim  et  Bamabae  titulus  ad  Hebrneos.” 
Perhaps  he  had  heard  of  an  “  Epistle  of  Barnabas,”  and  confused  this 
letter  with  it.  The  claims  of  Barnabas  are  maintained  by  Camerarius, 
Twesten,  Ulhnann  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  828),  Thiersch  ( Comment .  Hist,  de 
Ep.  ad  Hebr.  1847)— who,  however,  thinks  that  the  Epilogue  was  by 
St.  Paul,— and  Wieseler  ( Ghronol .  p.  504,  and  Untersuchung  ilber  den 
Hebraerbrief,  1861).  Wieseler  speaks  of  Tertullian’s  assertion  as  the 
only  authentic  tradition  on  the  subject.  His  arguments  about  the  position 
of  the  Epistle  in  the  Peshito,  etc.,  seem  to  me  to  be  very  inconclusive. 
Thiersch  supposes  that  the  Epilogue  may  have  been  written  by  St.  Paul, 
and  so  too  Delitzsch  (arguing  from  xiii.  8).  Renan  also  inclines  in  favour 
of  Barnabas  {L’ Antichrist.  p.  xvii.).  In  the  Clementine  Homilies  (i.  9), 
Barnabas  (and  not  St.  Mark)  appears  as  the  founder  of  the  Church  of 
Alexandria. 

3  See  Harnack,  in  Herzog,  s.  *.  Barnabas,  and  the  article  by  Heberle 
in  the  old  edition.  Hefcle  also  (Patr.  Apart.)  has  shown  how  impossible 
it  would  have  been  for  the  Apostle  Barnabas  to  see  in  the  Jewish  cere¬ 
monies  mere  foolish  carnal  mistakes  about  things  which  God  hud  intended 
to  be  understood  spiritually. 

3  Bp.  Wordsworth  (fnf rod.  p.  362)  adds  that  Epiphanius,  ns  a  Cyprian 
Bishop,  might  have  been  snpposed  to  know  the  work  of  a  fellow-Oypriot. 
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His  claims  have  received  hut  little  support,  and-  he 
would  have  been  indeed  unfortunate  if  a  false  Epistle 
was  attributed  to  him,  and  his  real  Epistle,  which  was 
so  for  superior,  assigned  to  another. 

5.  St.  Clemens’s  claims,  though  mentioned  by 
several  of  the  Fathers,1  may  be  set  aside,  because  we 
have  one  genuine  Epistle  from  his  hands,  and — inde¬ 
pendently  of  differences  of  view — that  letter  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  he  had  not  the  capacity  to  write  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Besides  this  he  quotes  from 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  though  it  were  of  co¬ 
ordinate  authority  to  the  rest  of  Holy  Scripture,  which 
he  .certainly  could  not  have  done  in  the  case  of  any 
writing  of  his  own.2 

6.  St.  Mark  has  never  been  seriously  suggested  as 
the  possible  author,  because  his  Gospel  presents  no 
points  of  analogy  to  this  Epistle  either  in  style  or 
sentiment.  Further  than  this,  it  is  probable  that  he 
also  was  a  Jew  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  connexion  with 
St.  Peter  was  closer  and  more  permanent  than  his 
connexion  with  St.  Paul. 

7.  St.  Luke,  though  often  suggested  as  the  scribe 
of  the  letter3 — on  the  hypothesis  that  the  thoughts 
came  directly  from  St.  Paul  —  could  not  possibly 

1  E.g.,  Origen  (u.  infra,  Excurs.  IX.),  Euthalius,  Eusebius  (B.  E.  iii.  18), 
and  Jerome.  Tbe  view  is  accepted  as  probable  by  Erasmus  and  Calvin. 
Almost  tbe  only  modern  writer  who  maintains  this  view  is  Riethmayer 
(. Einleit .  p.  681). 

2  It  is  strange  that  Euthalius  (A.D.  460)  should  say  rov  yip  ml  orSfei 
Tbv  xopvKTijpo,  though  it  is  true  enough  that  many  of  the  sentiments 
resemble  each  other  IT 6ppa  ri  (r  eKarepois  this  avyypippam  voTipara  mOntr- 
ravta,  Euseb.  IT.  E.  iii.  38).  But  the  resemblance  is  merely  due  to  direct 
plagiarism,  while  the  difference  in  strength  and  originality  is  immeasurable. 

3  Clemens  Alex.,  Origen,  Grotins,  Hug,  Stier,  Guerike,  F.  Delitzsch, 
Ebrard,  Bisping,  Wieseler,  Renan. 
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tlie  author.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Grospel 
.haili. ,  the  Acts  we  frequently  find  words  and  idioms 
•  which  occur  in  this  Epistle.1  That  is  a  phenomenon 
which  is  not  difficult  to  explain  in  the  case  of  two 
writers  who  had  passed  through  the  same  hind  of 
training,  and  had  lived,  perhaps,  in  each  other’s  com¬ 
pany,  and  certainly  in  close  contact  with  the  mind  and 
teaching  of  St.  Paul.  But  in  spite  of  these  resem¬ 
blances  the  style  and  the  tone  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  differ  essentially  from  those  of  St.  Luke. 
Balanced  rhetoric  and  majestic  periods  are  nowhere 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  Evangelist,  and  it  is 
psychologically  difficult  to  believe  that  a  writer  whose 
prevailing  tone  of  mind  was  tender  and  conciliatory 
should  have  written  passages  of  such  uncompromising 
sternness  as  those  which  occur  in  Hebrews  vi.  4 — S  ;  x. 
26  ;  xii.  27.  In  these  passages  the  sternest  Montanists 
exulted,  and  they  were  used  as  bulwarks  of  the  iSTova- 
tians  in  their  refusal  to  re-admit  the  lapsed  to  Baptism 
or  the  Lord’s  Supper;  but  they  have  always  raised  a 
difficulty  in  the  minds  of  those  who  reject  the  ruthless 
dogma  that  there  is  no  forgiveness  for  post-baptismal 
sin.2  Apart  from  these  considerations,  it  appears  to  be 

1  Clemons  Alex,  observes  on  the  general  resemblance  of  style  (rbr 
avrhy  xp&ra)  between  tbe  Epistle  and  the  Acts.  The  parallels  are  tabu¬ 
lated  by  Liinemann  in  his  edition  of  the  Epistle,  and  are  constantly 
referred  to  by  Delitzsch  and  Ebrard.  Among  them  are  efcvafleweai,  tis  rb 
otwteJu’s,  iyoiiicms,  ipxvyis  (used  of  Christ,  Acts  iii.  15 ;  v.  31  ;  Heb.  ii.  10  ; 
xii.  2),  /mpTupotifiei/os,  impofmrph,  fieVoxos.  They  are,  however,  of  no 
decisive  importance.  See  Eiehm,  Lehrbrgriff ,  p.  886,  note.  Moreover,  St. 
Lake  more  closely  followed  St.  Paul’s  theological  views  and  expressions 
{b  ch  Xpnrr by  Mans,  6««o Cotta.  <f{  Ta<roC,  etc.,  Acts  xiii.  38 ;  Lk.  xviii.  14) 
than  this  writer  does.  See  supra,  cap.  xvi. 

2  Even  the  Novations  did  not.  exclude  tho  hope  that  God  would  forgive 
post-baptismal  sins.  Accsius,  a  Novatian  Bishop,  said  that  ••  those  who  had 
sinned  a  sin  unto  death  ”  could  not  be  indeed  admitted  to  the  Christian 
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almost  certain  that  St.  Luke  was  a  Gentile  Christian,1 
and  there  is  much  ground  for  the  tradition  which  des¬ 
cribes  him  as  a  Proselyte  of  Antioch.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  have  written  this  Epistle.  It  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  axiom  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  by  any  one  of  Gentile  birth. 

8.  If,  then,  the  writer  was  neither  St.  Paul  nor 
any  of  these,  we  are  led  by  the  exhaustive  process  to 
consider  the  claims  of  Apollo  s,  and  we  at  once  find 
not  only  that  none  of  those  objections  can  be  urged 
against  him  which  are  fatal  to  the  claims  of  the  others, 
but  also  that  he  meets  in  every  one  of  the  ten  par¬ 
ticulars  the  requirements  of  the  problem.  He  was  a 
Jew;  he  was  a  Hellenist ;  he  was  an  Alexandrian ;  he  was 
a  friend  of  St.  Paul  and  had  been  deeply  influenced  by 
his  teaching;  he  could  not  have  been  specially  familiar 
with  the  Temple  ritual;  he  was  remarkable  for  origi¬ 
nality  ;  he  was  an  attractive  orator ;  he  was  a  powerful 
reasoner;  he  was  a  man  of  great  personal  authority; 
he  taught  with  so  much  independence,  that  St.  Paul 
formally  recognised  his  gift  of  maturing  and  preserv¬ 
ing  the  germs  of  truth  which  he  himself  had  sown.2 
Had  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  deliberately  designed  to 
point  out  a  man  capable  of  writing  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  they  could  not  have  chosen  any  words  more 
suitable  to  such  an  object  than  those  by  which  they 
actually  describe  him  as  a  Jew,  an  Alexandrian  by 
birth,  an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures, 

mysteries,  ixri 5a  Si  rijs  ...  irapi  toO  0eoS  iKSexeotai  (at  the  Council 

of' Nice;  Socr.  S.  E.  i.  10). 

’  Ool.  it.  11—15.  See  my  Life  of  St.  Paul,  i.  480. 

2  Some  of  these  peculiarities  in  the  mind  and  manner  of  Apollos  are 
illustrated  by  the  allusions  to  the  partisans  who  used  his  name  in  Corinth 
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fervent  in  spirit,  who,  after  having  been  carefully  taught 
the -my  of  the  Lord,  “began  to  teach  accurately  the 
thing's  concerning  the  Lord,”  and  powerfully  confuted 
the  Jews  out  of  the. Scriptures.1  Even  in  minor  matters 
we  trace  the  same  congruence  between  Apollos  and 
the  writer  of  this  Epistle.  We  are  told  that  he  was 
originally  acquainted  only  with  the  baptism  of  John, 
and  this  writer  places  the  “  doctrine  of  baptisms  ” 
among  the  rudiments  of  Christian  teaching.2  We  are 
told  that  “  he  began  to  speak  with  confident  boldness 
in  the  Synagogue,”  and  this  writer  has  a  high  estimate 
of  confident  boldness  as  a  virtue  which  the  Christian 
should  always  retain.3  Lastly,  we  see  in  Apollos  the 
rare  combination  of  a  dislike  of  prominence  with  a 
remarkable  power  of  oratory.  This  is  exemplified  in 
his  refusal  of  the  invitation  of  the  Corinthians,  some 
of  whom  so  greatly  admired  his  culture  and  oratory 
that  they  preferred  his  teaching  even  to  that  of  St. 
Paul.  In  that  generous  refusal  he  displayed  the  very 
feeling  which  would  have  induced  him  to  suppress  all 
personal  references,  even  when  his  readers  were  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  the  name  and  antecedents  of  him 
who  was  addressing  them. 

It  is  stated  as  an  insuperable  objection  to  this 
theory  that  the  Church  of  Alexandria  retained  no  tra¬ 
dition  that  this  Epistle  was  written  by  their  brilliant 
fellow-countryman.  But  although  Apollos  was  an 
Alexandrian  by  birth  and  by  training,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  had  lived  in  his  native  city,4  and  as  he 

1  Acts  xviii.  24—28,  xix.  1 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  4—6. 

*  Aetsxviii.  26;  Hob.  vi.  2. 

3  Trafiftrjtnafcffdai,  Acts  xviii.  26;  ti'/p  Traji^alav,  X.  35;  iii,  6. 

4  The  reading  of  D  (the  Codex  Sezae)  in  Acts  xviii.  24 .■  {4v  rj>  varpl&t) 
may  be  a  mere  conjecture. 

X? 
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had  left  the  city  before  he  became  a  Christian,  he  may 
have  been  a  stranger  to  the  Alexandrian  Christians. 
We  do  not  hear  a  word  about  the  Epistle  in  that 
Church  until  a  century  after  it  was  written.  At  any 
rate,  this  difficulty  is  not  so  great  as  that  which  arises 
from  the  supposition  that  the  Epistle  was  the  work  of 
St.  Paul,  and  yet  was  not  recognised  as  such  for  some 
centuries  by  the  Western  Church,  and  only  partially 
and  hesitatingly  by  the  Eastern  Church.1  For  there 
would  be  every  temptation  to  attribute  the  work  to 
the  Apostle,  and  none  to  associate  it  with  the  name  of 
Apollos,  which,  except  in  one  or  two  Churches,  seems 
to  have  been  but  little  known.2 3 

It  is  not  a  decisive  objection  to  the  Apollonian 
authorship  that  no  one  is  known  to  have  suggested 
it  before  Luther.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  early 
centuries  the  Epistle  was  only  assigned  to  this  or  that 
author  by  a  process  of  tentative  guesswork.  Those  who 
saw  that  St.  Paul  could  not  have  been  the  actual 
author  often  adopted  one  of  the  arbitrary  hypotheses, 
that  it  is  a  translation,  or  that  the  sentiments  and 
the  language  were  supplied  by  different  persons.  The 
self-suppression  of  Apollos  resulted  in  the  compara¬ 
tive  obscurity  of  his  work,  and  the  Fathers,  having 
nothing  but  conjecture  to  deal  with,  fixed  upon  names 

1  The  last  paragraphs  are  more  in  the  style  of  St.  Paul  than  any  of  the 
rest ;  and  even  in  modern  times  this  has  led  Thiersch  and  others  into  the 
opinion  that,  though  the  body  of  the  Epistle  was  not  written  by  him,  yet 
he  adopted  it  as  his  own,  and  wrote  the  last  chapter  with  his  own  hand 
The  suggestion  is  untenable,  but  the  superficial  grounds  on  which  it  rests 

were  sufficient  to  lead  many,  in  uncritical  days,  to  assume  that  the  whole 
Epistle  was  written  by  the  great  Apostle  of  the  G-entiles. 

3  The  passages  on  which  we  can  alone  depend  for  our  knowledge  of 
Apollos  are  Acts  xviii.  24—28  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  4-6 ;  xvi.  12  (comp.  Bom.  xvi. 
3  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  19) ;  Tit.  iii.  13. 
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every  one  of  which  was  more  generally  familiar 
than  that  of  the  eloquent  Alexandrian.  And  if 
it  be  strange  that  the  name  of  Apollos  should  not 
have  been  preserved  by  the  Church  to  which  the  letter 
was  despatched,  we  may  account  for  this  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  superscription,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
only  addressed  to  the  Jewish  section  of  that  Church. 
This  much  may  be  said  with  certainty,  that  if  it  were 
not  written  by  Apollos,  at  any  rate  the  evidence 
which  points  to  him  as  its  author  is  more  various 
and  more  conclusive  than  that  which  can  be  adduced 
to  support  the  claims  of  any  one  else.  It  is  a 
greater  testimony  in  his  favour  that  his  name,  when 
once  suggested  by  a  flash  of  happy  intuition,  should 
have  been  accepted,  with  more  or  less  confidence,  by 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  trained  and  careful 
critics  of  all  schools,1  than  that  it  should  not  have 
occurred  to  the  less  laborious  and  penetrating  ex¬ 
amination  of  writers  in  the  early  centuries.  To 
suppose  that  even  an  Origen  or  a  Jerome — much  less 
an  Augustine — subjected  the  Epistle  to  that  minute 
comparative  study,  word  by  word  and  line  by  line, 
wbieh  it  has  since  received  from  writers  like  Bleek 
and  Tholuck,  and  in  its  theological  aspect  from  De- 
litzseh,  Riehm,  Ebrard,  Reuss,  and  Pfleiderer,  is  to 
ignore  facts.  The  decision  of  the  future  will  be  that 
it  was  either  written  by  Apollos  or  by  some  writer 
who  is  to  us  entirely  unknown. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  Epistle,  our  only  clue  is  fur- 

1  Luther,  Osiander,  Le  Olerc,  Heumann,  L.  Muller,  Semler,  Ziegler, 
Dindorf,  Bleek,  Tholuck,  Creduer,  Reuss,  Rothe,  Foilmoser,  Lutterbeck, 
Gruerike,  De  Wotte,  Liinemann,  Alford,  Kurz,  Davidson,  Plumptre, 
Moulton.  A  forr  writers — e.g.,  It.  Kostlin,  Moll,  Ewald,  Riehm — think 
that  the  name  of  the  author  is  undiscoverable. 

w  2 
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nished  by  tlie  certainty  that  it  was  written'  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70,  and  by.-ikth  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  liberation  of  Timotheus.1  Had  it  been 
written  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  arguments  of 
the  writer  might  have  been  stated  with  tenfold  foree. 
The  author  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  for  instance  (4, 
10)  is  able  to  treat  very  differently  a  similar  line  of 
reasoning.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  came  like  a 
Divine  comment  on  all  the  truths  which  are  here  set 
forth.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  difficulty  that  Josephus,2 
the  Mishna,  the  Gemara,  the  Epistles  of  Barnabas,3  and 
Clemens,4  and  Justin  Martyr5  continue  to  speak  of  the 
Temple  worship  in  the  present  tense  after  the  City  and 
Temple  had  been  destroyed.6  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  we  are  dealing  not  with  a  figure  of  speech,7  but 
with  the  structure  of  an  argument.  A  writer  who 
could  argue  as  in  Heb.  s.  2,  without  adding  the 
tremendous  corroboration  which  his  views  had  received 
from  the  Divine  sanction  of  History,  could  not  have 
written  the  Epistle  at  all. 

The  allusion  to  Timothy  is  too  vague  to  admit 
of  any  certain  conclusion  being  founded  upon  it. 
It  is  probable  that  Timothy  obeyed  the  summons 
to  come  immediately  to  Borne  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  St.  Paul,8  and  that  in  the  then  exacer- 


1  Heb.  xiii.  23. 

!  Jos.  Antt.  vii.  6,  §§  7—12;  c.  Apion,  i.  7;  ii.  8,  23. 

3  Ep.  Bamab.  7. 

4  Clemens  Rom.  i.  40. 

5  DM.  c.  Trijph.  107. 

6  This  argument  is  used  by  Keim  ( Jesu  von  Eaeara,  i.  148,  636),  who, 
with  Yolkmar  (Bel.  Jesu,  388)  and  Holtzmann  (in  Sckenkel’s  Bibelhxicon), 
tries  to  bring  down  the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  persecution  of  Domitian. 

7  See  Hilgenfeld,  Einleit.  381. 
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iatioa  of  the  imperial  government  against  the  Chris¬ 
tians  he  so  far  shared  in  the  peril  of  the  great 
Apostle  as  to  have  been  thrown  into  a  prison.  He 
may  have  been  subsequently  set  free  because  of 
the  harmlessness  of  his  character  and  the  lack  of 
evidence  against  him.  If  so,  this  Epistle  must  have 
been  written  soon  after  the  year  of  St.  Paul’s  death,  at 
the  end  of  a.d.  67,  or  the  beginning  of  a.d.  68.  This 
date  suits  well  with  the  allusions  which  indicate  that 
the  first  generation  of  Christians  had  already  passed, 
or  was  rapidly  passing,  away. 

It  was  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians  exclusively — 
to  Jews  by  birth,  who,  though  they  had  been  con¬ 
verted,1  were  in  imminent  danger  of  apostasy,  and 
who  had  been  subjected  to  persecution,  which  was 
not,  however,  so  severe  as  to  have  led  to  many 
martyrdoms.2  If  we  could  assume  that  the  last  four 
verses  were  a  special  postscript  to  some  particular 
Church,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  letter  was 
rather  intended  as  a  treatise  in  which  Jews  were 
addressed  in  the  abstract 3 * * * * 8 ;  but  even  then  it  must  have 
been  sent  in  the  first  instance  to  at  least  one  Church. 


1  Heb.  ii.  3, 4 ;  iv.  14 ;  v.  11 ;  vi.  1 ;  yiii.  1 ;  x.  19,  & c.  Comp.  Acts  vi.  1. 
Hase  supposes  that  it  was  addressed  to  a  group  of  Palestinian  Nazarites ; 

Stuart,  that  it  was  written  by  St.  Paul  to  Caesarea ;  Boehme,  that  it  was 
sent  to  Antioch. 

3  Wieseler  (Untersuchung,  ii.  3,  seq.)  has  conclusively  proved  that  the 
term  “  Hebrews  ”  need  not  be  confined  to  Palestinian  Jews.  (See  2  Cor.  xi. 

22 ;  Phil.  iii.  5.)  Josephus  originally  wrote  his  “  Jewish  War  ”  in  Aramaic, 

yet  he  tells  ua  it  was  meant  for  Jews  all  over  Asia  (see  Tholuck,  Hebr. 

p.  97).  Moreover,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  the  superscription  irpta 

'E Ppaiovs  is  genuine.  Prom  the  Muratorinn  Canon  we  might  suppose  that 
in  another  inscription  it  was  called  “  to  the  Alexandrians/’ 

8  So  Enthalius  thought  :  it a<rt  rots  in  mptrows  irurrtfocuriv  'E&patoit. 
Delitzsch  is  therefore  mistaken  when  he  6ays  that  it  was  the  unanimous 
aneient  opinion  that  it  was  addressed  to  Jud®a. 
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i.  That  this  was  not  the  Church  of  Jerusalem1  is  all 
hut  certain.  It  is  true  that  the  Mother  Ohurcli 
might  have  been  specially  interested  by  all  that  the 
writer  says ;  but  the  saints  of  Jerusalem  would  have 
been  hardly  lilcely  to  welcome  a  letter  from  a  Hel¬ 
lenist,  which  only  quoted  from  the  Septuagint,  and 
which  was  written  in  Greek.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be 
said  of  them,  in  any  ordinary  sense,  that  “  they  had  not 
yet  resisted  unto  blood nor  were  they  in  a  position  to 
minister  to  the  saints,2  being  themselves  overwhelmed 
in  the  deepest  poverty ;  nor  would  it  be  likely  that 
no  allusion  should  have  been  made  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  them  must  have  actually  heard  the  words  and 
witnessed  the  sufferings  of  Christ ;  nor  would  any  of 
St.  Paul’s  companions  have  been  entitled  to  address 
them  in  the  tone  of  authority  which  the  writer 
adopts ;  nor  were  the  Christians  of  Palestine  specially 
interested  in  Timothy.  A  Paulinist  in  the  position 
of  Apollos  could  not  have  ventured  to  reproach  the 
Church  of  the  earliest  saints  in  such  words  of  severe 
and  authoritative  rebuke  for  their  ignorance  and  child¬ 
ishness  as  occur  in  Heb.  v.  11 — 14.  This  passage  is 
alone  sufficient  to  show  the  unlikelihood  that  the 
“  Hebrews  ”  addressed  are  the  Palestinian  Christians.3 

ii.  Corinth,  which  would  otherwise  be  naturally 

Ohrysost.  Prooem.  in  Hebr. ;  and  so,  too,  Theodoret.  This  is  the  view  of 
Bleek,  De  "Wette,  Tholuek,  Thiersch,  Delitzsch,  Liinemann,  Riehm,  Ebrard, 
Lange:  but  the  notion  is  being  gradually  abandoned.  It  sprang  from 
the  Greek  Fathers,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  necessitated  by 
the  title  “  the  saints  ”  (1  Cor.  vi.  1 ;  2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  viii.  4,  &c.). 

2  Heb.  vi.  10. 

3  Ebrard  supposes  that  it  was  meant  for  Christian  neophytes  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  who  were  rendered  anxious  by  being  excluded  from  the  Temple- 


-TO  WHOM  ADDRESSED? 


'conjectured,  is  excluded  by  the  allusion  (ii.  3)  which 
.points  to  a  Church  founded  by  one  of  the  original 
Twelve  Apostles. 

'iii  Alexandria1  would  have  seemed  probable,  and 
has  in  its  favour  the  dubious  allusion  of  the  Muratorian 
Canon  ;  but  Timothy  had  no  relations  with  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  (which  is  a  far  more  serious  objection)  it  is 
unlikely  that  a  Church  like  that  of  Alexandria  would 
have  forgotten  the  authorship  of  a  letter  by  one  of  their 
own  countrymen,  if  it  had  been  in  the  first  instance 
addressed  to  them.2 

iv.  If  our  conjecture  about  Timothy’s  imprisonment 
be  correct,  it  could  not  have  been  addressed  to  Rome, 
which  otherwise  has  many  considerations  in  its  favour.2 
It  was  well  known  to  St.  Clemens  of  Rome,  and  some  of 
the  allusions  of  the  Epistle  might  suit  the  Neronian 
persecution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tortures  spoken  of 
are  somewhat  distant  in  time  (t<w  i rporepov  ri/j-epas,  x.  32), 
and  the  Roman  Church  more  than  any  other  had  resisted 
unto  blood.4  We  have  no  hint  in  the  New  Testament 

'  1  Hob.  ii.  3.  See  Dean  Plumptre’s  argument  in  the  Expositor,  i.  428 — 
432,  that  it  is  addressed  to  Christian  ascetics  connected  with  Alexandria. 
The  notion  that  it  was  addressed  to  Alexandria  is  adopted  by  Schmidt, 
Reass,  Credner,  Volkmar,  Kostlin,  Bunsen  (Hippolytu. s,  i.  365),  Hiigen- 
feld,  Ullmann,  Sehleiermacher,  and  Wieseler  \Chron.  496). 

2  Schleiermafher,  Einhit.  445 ;  Ad.  Maier,  Melr.  4.  If  iv  rf,  r-arptSi, 
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that  Apollos  ever  visited  Rome ;  and  a  write?  afflthssing 
the  Jews  of  that  city,  and  familiar  with  the  Hpistle  to 
the  Romans,1  would  hardly  have  ignored  the  existence 
of  the  Gentiles.  Again,  although  this  hypothesis 
would  indeed  account  for  the  conviction  of  the  Roman 
Church  that  the  Epistle  was-  not  written  by  St.  Paul,  it 
would  he  difficult  to  explain  why  Clemens,  who  knew 
the  Epistle — and  who,  if  it  had  been  sent  to  the 
Roman  Church,  must  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
have  known  the  name  of  the  writer — handed  down 
no  tradition  on  the  subject.  If  we  must  single  out  one 
Church  as  the  probable  recipient  of  the  letter,  it  would 
be  the  Jewish  portion  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  where 
both  Apollos  and  Timotheus  were  well  known,  and  in 
which  they  had  both  laboured. 

The  place  from  which  the  Epistle  was  written  can 
only  be  a  matter  of  guess,  since  there  is  nothing  to  indi¬ 
cate  it,  and  least  of  all  the  expression  “  they  of  Italy  ” 
in  xiii.  24.  That  clause,  as  we  shall  see,  is  quite  vague. 
It  may  equally  well  imply  that  the  Epistle  was  written 
in  Italy,  or  in  any  Church  in  which  there  happened  to 
be  a  few  Italian  Christians. 

We  hear  of  Apollos  for  the  last  time  in  the  Epistle 


often  of  the  Blood  of  Christ,  Eph.  ii.  13 ;  Rev.  vi.  10,  &A),  as  fJxpa  OaMrov 
does.  2  Mace.  xiii.  14;  Phil.  ii.  8.  The  context  also  points  to  this 
meaning,  and  not  to  a  pugilistic  metaphor.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  cer¬ 
tain  that  e/c0ac nv  in  xiii.  7  means  martyrdom. 

1  The  following  are  some  of  the  parallels  between  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  that  to  the  Homans : — 

Rom.  xii.  1 — 21.  Heb.  xiii.  1 — 6 ;  x.  30. 


In  Heb.  x.  30  there  is  a  quotation  which  agrees  neither  with  the  Hebrew 
nor  the  LXS.  of  Deui  xxxii.  35,  but  is  also  found  in  Rom.  xii.  19, 
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■rj.t’p.s^iii.  13),  where  we  find  that  he  was  expected  in 
ieftlming  the  course  of  some  missionary  journey.  At 
t  point  he  disappears  from  Christian  history;  hut 
he 'will,  as  we  believe,  speak  to  the  Church  to  the  end 
'ofcbkae  in  the  eloquent  teachings  of  the  Epistle  to  the 

■  -'Hebrews. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

“  .  .  .  Nihil  interessp  eujus  sit,  enm  ecelesiastid  viri  sit,  et  quotidie, 
ecclesiarum  lections  celebretur.” — Jeb.  Ep.  129,  ad  Dardamum. 

“  Das  ist  eine  starke,  machtige,  and  hohe  Bpistel.” — Lutheb. 

“  Of  this  ye  see  that  the  Epistle  ought  no  more  to  he  refused  for  a 
holy,  godly,  and  catholic  than  the  other  authentic  Scriptures.” — Tyndale. 

SECTION  I. 

THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  CHRIST. 

“  Christus  vincit,  Christus  regnat,  Christus  imperat.” — Inscription  on 
Obelisk  at  Rome. 

Having  now  examined  all  that  can  be  ascertained 
respecting  the  author  of  the  Epistle,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  it  originated,  we  are  more  in  a  position 
to  follow  the  outline  of  its  teachings.  The  writer’s 
main  object  was  to  prevent  the  Jewish  Christians  from 
apostatising  under  the  stress  of  persecution,  by  con¬ 
vincing  them  that  they  would  find  in  the  finality  and 
transcendence  of  the  Christian  Faith  a  means  of  perfec¬ 
tion  and  a  path  of  blessedness  which  the  shadow  of  their 
old  ceremonial  Judaism  could  never  afford.  This  end 
he  achieves  by  a  comparison  between  Christianity  and 
Judaism  under  the  double  aspect  of  (1)  the  Mediators 
between  God  and  man,  by  whom  they  were  respectively 
represented,  and  (2)  the  nature  of  the  blessings  which 
they  were  calculated  to  impart. 

Of  those  five  familiar  divisions — greeting,  thanks- 
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didactic  nucleus,  resultant  moral  application, 
final  salutations  and  benedictions — which  constitute  the 
normal  structure  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  first 
two  are  entirely  wanting.  The  writer  begins  with  the 
statement  of  his  thesis,  that  God  has  given  to  the  world 
by  His  Son  the  complete  and  final  revelation  of  His 
will.  Christians  were  taunted  by  Jews  as  apostates 
from  Jehovah  and  renegades  from  Moses,  who  had 
abandoned  the  Law  which  had  been  delivered  by  the 
mediation  of  Angels,  and  had  proved  faithless  to  the 
Aaronic  priesthood ;  they  were  told  that  by  accepting 
as  their  Messiah  a  crucified  malefactor  they  had  for¬ 
feited  all  the  blessings  and  promises  of  the  Old  Cove¬ 
nant.  It  is  the  object  of  the  writer,  first,  to  convince 
them,  with  many  an  interwoven  warning,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  G-od,  is  above 
all  mediators  and  all  priests,  and  the  sole  means  of 
perfect  and  confident  access  for  all  men  to  the  Holy 
Sanctuary  of  God’s  Presence.  He  therefore  proves 
that  Christ  is  above  Angels,1  and  that  this  supremacy 
was  in  no  sense  weakened  by  His  earthly  humiliation, 
which  was  the  voluntary  and  predestined  necessity 
whereby  alone  He  could  have  effected  His  redeeming 
work ;  that  He  is  above  Moses  by  His  very  nature ; 
above  Joshua,  because  He  leads  His  people  into  their 
true  and  final  rest  ;  like  Aaron  in  being  called  of 
God  and  in  being  able  to  sympathise  with  men, 
but  above  Aaron,  first  because  Plis  Priesthood  is 
eternal  and  not  hereditary,  and  next  because  He  is  per- 

1  “  Messiah  is  greater  than  the  Patriarchs,  Moses  and  the  Ministering 
Angels.”—  YalJeui  Chadash,  f,  144,  b  (Sehottgeu).  Iam  also  referred  to 
Yalktd  Shimoni,  pt.  2,  f.  53,  3 :  “He  shall  be  exalted  above  Abraham  and 
shall  be  extolled  above  Moses,  and  shall  bo  more  sublimo  than  the 
Ministering  Angels.” 
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sonally  sinless,  and  thirdly  because  His  Priesthood  was 
establislied  by  an  oath,  and  most  of  all  because  of  the 
incomparable  benefits  resulting  from  it.  He  is  only  to  . 
be  paralleled  by  the  mysterious  Melchizebek,  the 
kingly  Priest  of  Peace,  anterior  and  superior  to  Aaron, 
springing  from  another  tribe  than  that  of  Levi,  and 
belonging  to  an  earlier  and  loftier  dispensation  than  that 
of  Sinai.  He  is  at  once  the  unchangeable  Priest 
and  the  sinless  sacrifice.  And  this  change  of  Priest¬ 
hood  involves  a  change  of  the  Law,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  New  Covenant,  and  an  entrance  into  the 
true  archetypal  sanctuary  which  God  made  and  not 
man. 

Having  thus  in  the  first  eight  chapters  shown  the 
superiority  of  Christ  to  all  those  to  whom  was  entrusted 
the  dispensation  of  the  Mosaic  Covenant,  he  proceeds, 
secondly,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters,  to  show  the 
vast  superiority  of  this  New  Covenant  as  the  fulfilling 
of  the  shadowy  types  and  symbols  of  the  Mosaic  Taber¬ 
nacle,  and  as  having  rendered  possible — not  by  the  impo¬ 
tence  of  repeated  animal  sacrifices,  but  by  the  blood  of 
Christ  once  offered — a  perfect  purification  from  sin. 
Under  the  New  Covenant  as  under  the  Old  there  is 
sin  and  the  need  of  expiation,  and  therefore  in  the  New 
Covenant  as  in  the  Old  there  is  a  Temple,  a  Sacrifice, 
and  a  High  Priest — only  that  these  are  not  temporary, 
but  eternal ;  not  human,  but  Divine.1 

On  the  basis  of  this  double  comparison  of  the  two 
covenants  as  regards  their  agents  and  their  results  he 
passes,  (1)  into  exhortations  to  confidence  and  steadfast¬ 
ness  in  that  faith  of  which  he  records  the  many  memor¬ 
able  triumphs  ;  (2)  into  warnings  against  the  awful  peril 
1  See  Reuse,  The.ol.  Chret,  ii.  274. 
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■  %b apostasy  &nd  willing  sin ;  and  (3)  into  practical  incul¬ 
cations  of  duties  both  general  and  special,  ending  with  a 
few  brief  personal  messages,  and  a  single  word  of  bene¬ 
diction. 


The  keynotes  of  the  Epistle  are  the  phrases,  “Br 
HOW  MUCH  MORE”  (o<ra>  fiaXLov),  and  “A  BETTER  COVE¬ 
NANT  ”  (tcpeiTTCDV  SiaflpKTi). 

In  one  grand  sentence,  eminently  original  in  its 
expressions,  and  pregnant  with  thoughts  which  would  be 
capable  of  almost  indefinite  expansion,  the  writer  states 
the  thesis  on  which  he  intends  to  base  his  warnings 
against  the  peril  and  folly  of  retrogression  into  an  im¬ 
perfect  and  abrogated  dispensation, 

“God,  who  in  many  portions1  and  in  many  manners2  of  old3 
spake  to  the  fathers  in  the  prophets,4 *  at  the  end  of  these  days6  spake 
unto  us  in  His  Son,  whom  He  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by 
whom  also  He  made  the  world  ;6  who  being  the  effulgence1  of  His 

1  Not  giving  at  once  a  final  and  perfect  revelation,  bnt  revealing  Him¬ 
self  part  by  part — lifting  the  veil  fold  by  fold  (1  Oor.  xiii.  9,  is  fiipovi 

2  By  promises,  types,  sacrifices,  Urim,  dreams,  voices,  similitudes, 
prophets  specially  commissioned. 

3  Halachi,  the  last  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  lived  B.c.  320. 

4  to,  like  the  Hebrew  i  m  Of.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6 ;  Matt.  ix.  34. 

6  Compare  ix.  26.  A  recognised  Messianic  expression,  Dan.  viii.  17 ; 
xii.  13.  The  “last  days”  date  from  Christ’s  Advent.  They  are  the 
Acharith  hayamim,  the  it aipbs  BiopOittreivs  and  the  mvrtoaa  twv  eidvuv. 
With  them  onds  the  former  dispensation  (the  Olam  hazzeh,  the  alizv  olros), 
and  begins  tho  Olazn  lsabba,  or  the  jue'AAtor  oiciir.  The  “last  days"  (Ja.  v. 
3)  are  to  be  ended  by  “  the  last  crisis  ”  [smpbs  Lrxaros,  1  Pet.  i.  5 ;  1  Tim. 
iv.  1),  after  which  come  “the  rest”  and  “the  sabbatism;”  but  the 
“  last  hour  ”  has  begun  (1  J ohn  ii.  18). 

0  Lit.,  “  The  ages,”  Hebr.  Olamim  ;  but  in  this  Epistle  it  means 
“  the  Universe,”  being  used  in  its  Rabbinic  and  post-Biblical  sense,  as  in 
xi.  3,  “  by  faith  we  believe  na-rnprlaOtu  -robs  otWns ;  ”  v.  infra  ad  loc. 
Of.  Tobit  xiii.  6 ;  1  Tim.  i.  17 ;  Col.  i.  5  ;  John  i.  3—10. 

i  Cf.  Wisd.  vii.  26.  Philo,  Be  Mmid.  Opif.  i.  35.  “  Light  of  {to) 
Light.” 
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glory,  and  the  stamp  of  His  substance,1  and  sustaining  a®  things 
by  the  utterance  of  His  power,2  after  making  purification  .of  gins,8  sat 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  in  high  places,4  having  proved 
Himself  by  so  much  better  than  the  angels  as  He  hath  inherited  a 
more  excellent  name  than  they.”6 

In  this  powerful  introduction,  of  which  the  open¬ 
ing  words  alone  are  a  marvellously  instructive  summary 
of  the  religious  history  of  the  world  before  Christ,6  he 
declares  the  dawn  of  the  last  seon  of  God’s  earthly 
dispensations,  by  setting  forth  the  supremacy  of  the 
Son  of  God  over  all  created  things,  and  the  finality 
of  His  redemptive  work.  Apart  from  the  stateliness 
and  artistic  balance  of  the  language,  we  find  in  these 
three  verses  no  less  than  six  expressions  which  occur 
only  in  this  Epistle,7  and  at  least  nine  constructions 8 
which,  even  when  not  rare  in  themselves,  occur  nowhere 
in  St.  Paul,  together  with  others  which  occur  but  once 
in  all  his  thirteen  Epistles. 

The  manner  in  which  the  writer  here  introduces  his 


1  In  Philo,  De  Monarch,  ii.  p.  219,  the  Logos  is  compared  to  a  seal-ring. 

5  Col  i.  17  ;  Eph.  vi.  10.  Similarly  Philo  calls  the  Logos  Sar/ibs  r Zr 

3  E,  K,  L,  M,  Syr.,  Copt.,  AEthiop.,  &c.,  add  Si’  iav roO,  “  by  His  own 
act.”  This  is  in  any  case  involved  in  the  middle  rotnadgeros.  In  “  purifi¬ 
cation”  there  may  he  a  glance  at  Yom  Hakhippurim,  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment,  Vfiepa  TOV  HaOapiagov.  (Ex.  xxix.  36,  LXX.) 

4  The  old  “  Ubiquitarian  ”  controversy,  as  to  whether  “  the  right  hand 
of  God  is  everywhere is  now  as  dead  as  hundreds  of  other  theological 
controversies  once  waged  with  much  dogmatic  bitterness. 

6  Namely,  the  title  of  “  Only-begotten  Son.” 

6  The  paronomasia  of  the  first  words,  and  the  general  style  of  the  sen. 
tence,  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to  prove,  on  the  very  threshold,  that 
the  Epistle  is  not  a  translation. 

7  Mopax  legomena,  as  far  as  the  New  Testament  is  concerned. 
iroM)|U epSs,  itoAvt p6ms,  aimiyturga.,  xapaKrilp,  geyaXwtrim,  SiapopArepor. 

KaSapoTphi'  Tfir  hgapriHv,  tyvKoh,  roaovrw  .  .  Si rtp,  Kpeirmv  (in  this  sense), 
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subject  is  not  only  full  of  majesty,  but  it  also  goes 
,  -straight  to  the  point.  In  a  tone  which  reminds  us  of 
the  Ohristology  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and 
Ephesians  he  sets  forth  the  supreme  exaltation  of  Christ 
as  Light  of  (i.e.,  from  he)  Light  and  very  God  of 
very  God1 — as  the  enthroned  exalted  Purifier  from 
sin.  He  specifies  particularly  His  superiority  to' 
Angels.  The  necessity  for  doing  this  points  not 
so  much  to  those  seductive  influences  of  Essene 
speculation  against  which  St.  Paul  argues  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians — for  here  there  seems  to 
be  no  danger  of  the  worship  of  Angels — but  rather 
to  the  Judaic  boastings  that  their  fiery  Law  was 
uttered  by  the  mediation  of  Angels  on  Mount  Sinai,  and 
must  therefore  be  superior  to  any  teaching  of  man. 
The  exaltation  of  Angels  was,  both  at  this  period  and 
long  afterwards,  a  tendency  of  Jewish  thought.  In  the 
fourth  book  of  Esdras  we  find  many  speculations  about 
the  greatness  of  Gabriel,  Uriel,  Michael,  Baguel,  Ba- 
phael,  the  starry  and  the  sleepless  ones.2  In  the  almost 
contemporary  Epistle  of  Clemens  of  Borne3  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  again  expanded  and  enforced.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  show  that  Christ  was  not  a  mere  man  whom 
it  was  idolatry  to  adore,  but  that  He  was  above  all  the 
heavenly  Principalities  and  Powers  ;  and  even  more  than 
this — that  men  themselves,  by  virtue  of  Christ’s  work, 
were  more  concerned  than  Angels  in  the  aeon  of  future 
glory.  That  Jesus  was  the  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God, 

1  It  is  strange  that  the  great  majority  of  clergymen,  in  reading 
the  Nicene  Creed,  should  still  Bay,  "God  of  God,  Light  of  Light” — 
which  is  surely  quite  meaningless — inBtead  of  "  God  of  God,  Light  of 
Light.” 

2  See  Bwpemat.  Belig.  i.  93. 

3  Clem,  ad  Cor.  36. 
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he  does  not  need  to  prove,  because  he  is  Writing  to  those 
who  had  accepted  Him  as  their  Messiah  ;-dmt  it  was 
necessary  to  show  that  this  Messiah  was  Divine,  and 
that  even  the  angelic  heralds  of  Sinai1  shrank  into 
insignificance  in  comparison  with  His  eternal  and  final 
work. 

This  he  proceeds  to  prove  in  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter  by  that  Scriptural  method  which  was  to  the 
Jews  more  conclusive  than  any  other,  and  with  which 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul  have  already  made  us  familiar. 
He  does  so  in  a  mosaic  of  magnificent  quotations  from 
the  second,  the  ninety-seventh,  the  forty-fifth,  and  the 
hundred  and  second  Psalms,  and  from  Deuteronomy  and 
the  Second  Book  of  Samuel. 

“  For  to  'which  of  the  angels  said  He  ever,  My  Son  art  thou ; 
to-day  have  I  begotten  thee  ?2  And  again,  I  will  be  to  him  a 
Father,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  Son?3  And  when  He,  again,4 
bringeth  the  firstborn  into  the  habitable  world,  He  saith,  And  let 
all  the  Angels  of  God  worship  Him.6  And  of  the  Angels  He 
saith,  Who  maketh  His  angels  winds,  and  His  ministers  a  flame 

1  Apollos  gives  no  sanction  to  Philo's  distinction  that  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  were  uttered  by  the  immediate  voice  of  God,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Law  by  angels. 

2  Ps.  ii.  7  ;  on  its  Messianic  interpretation  compare  Rom.  i.  4 ;  Acts 
xiii.  3.  Kimehi  and  Rashi  testify  to  this  being  the  ancient  view.  The 
whole  clause  must  be  taken  together,  for  angels  are  called  sons  in  Job  i.  6; 
Dan.  iii .  25 ;  and  in  LXX.  (A)  Ps.  xxix.  1 ;  Dent.  xiv.  1,  etc.  “  To-day  ” 
— a  part  of  “  God’s  Eternal  now.” 

3  2  Sam.  vii .  14 ;  Philo,  Leg.  Allegg.  iii.  8.  The  allusion  is  perhaps  to 
the  Incarnation. 

4  If  the  “  again  ”  merely  introduces  a  new  quotation,  as  in  i.  5  ;  ii.  13 ; 
iv.  5,  etc.,  there  is  no  difficulty  except  the  very  strange  misplacement 
(hyperbaton).  But  it  seems  better  to  apply  it  prophetically  to  the 
Pinal  Advent,  thongh  I  have  left  the  translation  ambiguous,  as  the 

Ps'  xcvii.  7  (cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  43).  The  LXX.,  the  Syriac,  and  the 
Vnlgate  render  Elohim  by  “  angels,”  as  in  Ps.  viii.  6,  etc. ;  the  Chaldee, 
by  “  all  who  worship  idols.” 
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of  firs  ;l  but  to  the  Son,  thy  throne,  0  God,*  is  for  ever  and  ever. 
And  the  sceptre  of  rectitude  is  the  sceptre  of  thy*  kingdom.  Thou 
lovedst  righteousness,  and  hatedst  lawlessness ;  therefore  did  God, 
thy  God,  anoint  thee  with  the  oil  of  exultation  above  thy  fellows2 3  4 
And,  thou,  0  Lord,  in  the  beginning  didst  found  the  earth,  and  the 
heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands.  They  shall  perish,  but  thou 
remainest.  And  they  all  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment,  and  as  a 
mantle  shalt  thou  roll  them  up,5 *  and  they  shall  be  changed;  but 
thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not  fail.®  But  to  which 
of  the  angels  has  He  said  at  any  time,  Sit  at  My  right  hand  until  I 
make  thine  enemies  a  footstool  of  thy  feet?7  Are  they  not  all 
ministrant  spirits,8  sent  forth  for  service  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
are  about  to  inherit  salvation?”9 

This  mode  of  argument,  by  Scriptural  quotation,  lias 

1  Ps.  civ.  4.  Both  ayytKavs  and  wyeijfiaTa  are  dubious  ;  a yyehovs  means 
either  “  messengers  ”  or  “  angels  ” ;  wei/iara  cither  “  winds  ”  or  “  s pints.” 
The  context  shows  that  the  latter  meanings  are  intended  here.  In  the 
•triginal  the  context  seems  to  demand  an  inversion,  i.e.,  “  He  maketb  the 
winds  His  messengers,  tlie  flaming  fire  His  ministers” — hut'  gramma- 
Ural  considerations  make  this  difficult  to  accept.  See  Perovrne,  The 
r*aha*>  ii.  229,  237.  Further,  the  Rabbinic  notion  was  that  the 
angels  could  “  clothe  themselves  with  the  changing  garment  of  natural 
phenomena,”  and  be  changed  into  wind  and  flauie  (Wetst.  and  Schottgen, 

2  Ps.  xlv.  6,  7. 

3  Or  “  His  kingdom,”  w. 

4  Here  all  the  ancient  versions  render  Elohim  as  a  vocative ;  moderns 
render  it  “  Thy  Divine  throne/’  as  1  Chron.  xxix.  23.  The  Jews  have  never 
doubted  its  Messianic  interpretation,  and  the  Chald.  Paraphrast  on  ver.  3 
was.  “  Thy  beauty,  0  King  Messiah,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Son  of 
men”  { Schottgen}.  See  Perowne,  i.  357. 

s  exists,  n,  D,  read  awd^ts,  as  in  Hebrew  and  in  the  Alexandrian 
MS.  of  the  LXX.,  which  this  Epistle  generally  follows. 

0  Ps.  cii.  25.  Although  “O  Lord”  {Kupie)  is  not  in  the  original,  a 
Christian,  writing  to  Christians  who  accepted  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  might 
quote  these  verses  in  a  Messianic  application,  especially  as  he  has  already 
said,  “  By  whom  also  He  made  the  world.” 

7  Ps.  cx.  1.  The  fact  that  this  Psalm  was  prominently  used  by  our 
Lord  without  dispute  in  a  Messiauic  sense,  shows  incontrsiably  that  in  the 
Priest-King  after  the  order  of  MeU-hi/.edek  all  readers,  Jewish  as  well  as 
Christian,  would  at  once  accept  a  type  of  the  Messiah. 

8  They  render  service  (\uTuvpyla)  to  Clod,  and  aid  (SiaKoWa)  to  men. 

o  Heb.  i.  5— 1L 
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been  made  a  needless  stumbling-block,  on.  the  ground,  that 
some  of  the  passages  here  adduced  in  proof  Of  'Christ’s 
exaltation  were  originally  addressed  to  David  and 
Solomon,  and  bad  a  directly  historical  reference.  That 
such  passages  did  really  have  such  a  primary  refe¬ 
rence  no  fair  reasoner  is  likely  to  deny ;  but  to  assert 
that  they  bad  such  a  reference  only  is  to  repudiate' 
an  interpretation  which  the}'-  may  obviously  bear,  and 
which  had  been  attached  to  them  by  the  nation  among 
whom  they  originated  for  centuries  before,  as  well  as  for 
centuries  after,  the  coming  of  Our  Lord.  Let  us  take 
these  quotations  in  order.  No  one  will  question  that  the 
second  Psalm  was  originally  a  song  of  trust  and  antici¬ 
pated  triumph  in  times  of  gathering  war ;  that  the 
words  of  2  Sam.  vii.  14  were,  in  the  first  instance, 
addressed  to  Solomon;  that  in  Ps.  xcvii.  7  (if  that 
be  the  source  of  the  quotation),  or  in  Deut.  xxxii.  43 
— the  song  of  Moses — the  “  Elohim  ”  ar'e  bidden  to 
worship  God ;  that  the  forty-fifth  Psalm  was  an 
epithalamium  for  Solomon,  or  one  of  his  successors; 
that  in  Ps.  cii.  25  the  “  0  Lord  ”  does  not  exist  in 
the  Hebrew,  and  that  the  words  are  addressed  to 
Jehovah ;  that  even  the  hundred  and  tenth  Psalm 
must  have  had  a  contemporary  and  historic  meaning. 
And  this  being  so,  if  any  one  were  to  adduce  these  cita¬ 
tions  as  a  proof  of  the  supremacy  of  Jesus  Christ  over 
the  angels  to  one  who  began  by  denying  altogether  the 
Messianic  import  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  arguments 
could  not  have  any  weight  until  this  method  of  applying 
the  Old  Testament  had  been  justified.  But  to  pass 
through  these  preliminary  reasonings  was  in  this  case 
needless.  Apollos  is  arguing  with  the  Hebrews,  and 
arguing  with  them  on  admitted  principles.  Those 
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‘  Hebrews  were  Christians.  He  had  no  need  to  begin  by 
proving  to  them  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  That 
part  of  his  work  had  been  mightily  accomplished  many 
years  before.  It  would  have  been  necessary  only  for 
unconverted  Jews,  whom  he  is  not  addressing.  But  even 
Jews,  if  they  were  once  convinced  on  this  point,  would 
have  been  compelled  to  accept  his  further  arguments. 
Their  whole  religion  was  ultimately  resolvable  into  a 
Messianic  hope,  and  their  whole  method  of  Scriptural 
study  was  Messianic  application.  It  was  an  accepted 
rule  of  their  interpretation  that  everything  which  the 
Prophets  had  spoken  they  had  spoken  of  the  Messiah. 
Calvin,  in  his  great  commentary,  thinks  it  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  Hew  Testament  writers  make  a  pious  use 
of  such  passages  by  infusing  into  them  a  new  meaning.1 
But  no  Jewish  scribe  or  Christian  Apostle  would  have 
regarded  himself  as  making  a  strained  use  of  these 
quotations.  To  such  readers  the  passages  derived  their 
chief  importance  from  the  prophetic  meaning  which 
had  always  been  assigned  to  them.  The  Christological 
application  cannot,  and  is  not  meant  to,  disturb  the 
historical  foundation  of  such  passages;  but  mystical 
extensions  of  the  language,  and  inferential  deductions 
from  it,  Were  in  the  inmost  nature  of  things  perfectly 
tenable,  and  constituted,  indeed,  the  very  essence  of 
Jewish  exegesis. 

Bat  it  may  be  said  that,  however  conclusive  this 
method  of  argument  and  citation  may  have  been  to  the 
Jews,  it  cannot  be  so  to  us.  It  would  be  useless  and 
-dishonest  to  ignore  that  such  a  remark  is  natural.  The 
objection  was  felt  so  strongly  even  by  Cardinal  Cajetau 

1  “  Pin  deflectione  ad  Christi  personam  aocommodat  ”  (Calvin,  in  Eph. 
iv.  8).  He  calls  this  method  of  application  ixt^fryn<rla. 

X  2 
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that  lie  says,  “  It  is  not  quite  becoming  that  SO  great  3S 
Apostle  should  vise  such  an  argument  in  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance.” '  My  reply  is  that  the  argument 
can  and  ought  to  bo,  if  not  logically  conclusive,  yet  full 
of  weight  and  instruction  to  us.  It  may  be  tliat  the 
whole  result  of  our  training,  and  our  entire  method  of 
criticism  lead  us  to  attach  more  exclusive  import  to  the 
primary  application  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  to 
allow  its  full  force  to  the  Messianic  presentiment  which 
largely  moulded  the  language  of  Scripture.  Yet  how  is 
it  possible  for  us  to  deny  that  the  Jews  had  read  these 
texts  in  a  Messianic  sense  for  ages  before  Christ  was 
born,  and  in  many  instances  continue  so  to  accept 
them  ?  Is  it  not  further  true  that  these  utterances 
have  received  a  fulfilment  such  as  was  attributed  to 
them,  and  a  fulfilment  more  universal  and  magnificent 
than  was  ever  anticipated  by  those  who  received  or 
those  who  uttered  them  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  Jewish 
literature  is  the  embodiment  of  Jewish  religion;  that 
the  very  heart  and  soul  of  Jewish  religion  was  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  faith ;  and  that  in  Christ  that  Messianic  faith  has 
found  its  most  glorious  accomplishment  ?  .A  pious 
Jewish  interpreter  might  carry  a  modem  critic  with  him 
when  he  said  that  much  of  the  language  of  the  Old 
Testament  respecting  the  ideal  Man — the  ideal  Jashar — • 
the  ideal  Israel- — the  ideal  seed  of  David  and  of  Abraham, 
could  only  find  its  true  and  full  meaning  in  the  pro¬ 
mised  Messiah.  The  very  name  Adam,  said  the  Kabbis, 
involves  the  names  .'/darn,  David,  J/essiah  ;  so  that  the 
mystery  of  Adam  is  the  mystery  of  the  Mbssiali.2  The 

1  “Minus  deeet  in  tanta  re  tanturn  Apostolum  uti  tali  argnmento.” 
Comment,  {up.  Tboluck,  66). 
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HabMnic  Midrash  on  Ps.  civ.  1  is  tliat  God  lent  “  glory  ” 
(to  Moses,  and  “honour”  to  Joshua;  hut,  according 
to  Ps.  xsi.  6,  He  meant  to  lend  both  to  King  Messiah. 
The 'Hew  Testament  quotations  are  all  based  on  the 
principle,  nowhere  more  powerfully  expounded  than  in 
this1.  Epistle,  that  the  Hew  Testament  is  latent  in  the 
Old,  and  the  Old  is  laid  open  in  the  Hew — that  both  ai-e 
but  parts  of  one  system  of  Divine  ideas,  moments  in  the 
course  of  one  progressive  revelation. 

With  the  extent  to  which  the  Old  Testament  writers 
themselves  realised  the  force  of  their  own  utterances  we 
are  not  immediately  concerned.  “  Their  words  meant 
more  than  they.”  The  Spirit  who,  entering  into 
their  holy  souls,  made  them  Sons  of  God  and  Pro¬ 
phets,  gave  them  the  large  utterance  which  has  reached 
over  three  thousand  years,  and  of  which  the  final 
consummation  is  yet  afar.  The  grandeur  of  prophecy 
did  not  consist  in  mechanical  predictions,  but  in  the 
Faith  which  enabled  the  Chosen  People  to  support  with 
unflinching  allegiance  the  cause  of  right,  and  in  the 
Hope  which  burned  with  unquenchable  brightness  even 
in  the  depths  of  universal  gloom. 

But  when  we  have  given  their  fullest  weight  to 
these  considerations,  we  must  still  admit  that  the 
tendency  of  our  exegesis  is  different  from  that  of  the 
Jews.  We  find  in  this  and  other  Epistles  a  style  of 
Scriptural  application  which  comes  home  with  less 
force  to  us  than  it  did  to  its  earlier  readers.  We 
must,  however,  remember  that  this  mode  of  argument 
was  once  both  necessary  and  convincing,  although  to 
us,  with  the  widening  knowledge  of  centuries,  it  is 
no  longer  indispensable.  The  argument  from  some 
of  the  Messianic  Psalms  is  undoubtedly  to  he  taken 
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into  account  among  tlie  other  evidences  of  Claisiiaoiiy. 
If  there  arc  other  Psalms  which  can  be  regarded  as 
having  no  such  evidential  value,  except  to  those  who 
accept  the  ancient  methods  of  interpretation — if  the 
Prophetic  evidence  appeals  to  us  with  less  force  than 
of  old — the  Historic  evidences  of  Christianity  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  been  incomparably  strengthened. 
Different  methods  of  argument  appeal  with  varying 
force  to  different  ages.  This  is  nothing  more  than 
we  should  have  expected  from  the  fact  that  God 
never  willed  to  reveal  at  once  the  whole  mystery 
of  His  dispensations.  His  revelations  (as  we  have 
just  been  told)  come  to  us  gradually  like  the 
dawn  —  fragmentarily  and  multifariously  —  in-  many 
portions,  in  many  ways. 

SECTION  II. 

A  SOLEMN  EXHORTATION. 

Having  thus  proved  the  superiority  of  Christ  to 
Angels,  the  writer  pauses  for  a  word  of  warning. 

“  On  this  account  we  ought  more  abundantly  to  pay  heed  to  the 
things  heard,  lest  perchance  Sve  should  drift  away  from  them.1  For 
if  the  word  uttered  by  means  of  angels 2  proved  steadfast,  and  every 

1  impo ttvw/vir,  2nd  aor.  subj.  pass,  of  tpapptiy.  Of.  Prov.  iii.  21,  LXX., 
tiie  nt  rapappvfis  ■  .  .  IpM*  PovKtiv.  It  is  the  opposite  of  ■njptu'.  “  Lest  per. 
adventure  we  fleten  away  ”  ( Wiclif ).  “  Let  them  slip  ”  first  appears  in 
the  Geuevan  Bible  of  1560. 

2  Acts  rii.  53;  Gal.  iii.  19;  Deut.  xxxiii.  2  ;  Ps.  brail  17 ;  Jos,  Antt. 
XT.  5,  3.  See  on  these  Angels  at  Sinai  my  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paid, 
ii.  149.  The  prominence  given  to  the  angelic  mediators  of  the  Law  is  still 
more  observable  in  the  Talmud,  the  Targums,  the  Midrashim,  &c. ;  and  in 
the  tract  "  Maccoth  ”  we  are  informed  that  the  only  words  actually  spoken 
by  God  were  the  First  Commandment. 
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transgression.  and  neglect1  received  a  just  recompense  of  reward,  how 
ehaE  we3  make  good  our  escape3  if  we  neglect  so  great  a  salvation  1 
’which,  having  begun  to  be  uttered  through  the  Lord,  was  ratified  to 
us-  by  them  that  heard,4  God  attesting  it  with  them  by  signs  and 
portents,  and  various  powers,  and  distributions  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
according  to  His  will  ”  (ii.  1 — 4). 

After  this  exhortation  the  thread  of  argument  is 
resumed,  and  he  proceeds  to  show  that  this  destined 
supremacy  of  man  over  Angels  was  foretold  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  has  been  fulfilled  in  Jesus.  He 
won  supreme  glory  by  willing  suffering,  in  order  to 
share  the  trials  of  those  whom  He  is  to  sanctify  and 
lead  to  glory  as  sons  of  God.  This  brotherhood  of  man 
with  Christ  is  illustrated  by  passages  from  Psalm  xxii. 
and  Is.  viii.,  and  the  chapter  concludes  with  a  preg 
nant  summary  of  the  reasons  why  it  was — from  the 
human  point  of  view — necessary  that  Christ  should 
condescend  to  incarnation  and  death.  It  was  that  He 
might  bring  to  nought  the  lord  of  Death,  and  liberate 
men  from  the  lifelong  terror  of  death — it  being  His 
aim  to  aid  men  and  not  angels,  and  to  be  made  like 
men  that  He  might  show  the  sympathy  of  the  Infinite 
with  the  finite  by  actually  sharing  in  their  trials  and 
their  life. 

“For  not  to  angels  did  He  subject  the  age  to  be,4  respecting 

1  sins  of  commission;  irapmtoij,  of  omission. 

2  “  The  child  owes  a  deeper  debt  than  the  servant.” 

3  dmpevtfpeSa. 

4  St.  Paul  would  never  have  wri  tten  thus.  He  always  insists  most 
strongly  on  the  independence  of  his  call,  his  revelation,  and  his  gospel 
(Gal.  i.  1,  &c.). 

6  Heb.vi.  5.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  “Age  to  be  ”  is  the  Messianic  Age. 
But  when  the  Messianic  Age  had  dawned — when  this  “  future  age  ”  (olam 
habba)  had  become  “  present  ”  ( olam  hazzeh)— thon  Christians  were  still  led 
to  look  forward  to  yot  another  “  future  age.”  The  olam  habba  is  the 
Christian  dispensation,  in  its  present  existence  hero,  which  involves  its 
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■which  we  njionk.  Tint  one  somewhere1  testified,  sayis^  What  is 
man2  Unit  Hum  rememberost  iiirn  ?  or  the  sou  of  man,  that  thou 
lookost  upon  him  t  Thou  loweredst  him  a  little  in  comparison  to  the 
angels f  with  glory  ami  honour  thou  crownedst  him ;  ail  things 
didst  thou  subject  beneath  his  feet.  For  in  subjecting  the  universe  • 
to  him,  He  left  nothing  unsubjected  to  him;  but  now  we  Eee '•  not 
yet  the  universe  subjected  to  him,  hut  we  look  upon6  Him  wig)  has 
been  for  a  little  time  made  low  in  comparison  of  angels — even  Jesus 
— on  account  of  the  suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  glorf  and 
honour,0  in  order  that  by  the  grace  of  God 7  He  may  taste  death8on  be¬ 
half  of  every  man.  For  it  became  Him,  for  whose  sake  are  all  firings, 
and  by  whose  means  are  all  things — in  bringing  many  sons  to  glory — 

future  perfectionment.  The  olain  hazzeh,  or  “  this  Age”  (ai&n  oStoi), 
might  he  applied  to  the  period  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  regarded 
in  its  Jewish.  Heathen,  and  imperfect  Christian  aspect ;  and  the  “present 
world,”  in  this  sense,  was  subjected  to  angels  (Deut.  xxxii.  8,  LXX., 

“  according  to  the  number  of  the  angels  of  God Dan.  x.  13,  20,  21 ; 
Tobit  xii.  15).  In  point  of  fact,  the  horizon  of  the  “  Age  to  he  ”  is  one 
which  must  ever  fade  before  us  until  we  reach  the  end  of  this  Age,  and  of 
all  things. 

1  This  vague  method  of  quotation  is  found  also  in  Philo  and  the 
Rabbis.  Generally,  each  quotation  is  referred  to  “  God  ”  or  “  the  Holy 
Spirit,”  but  that  method  could  not  be  here  adopted,  because  God  is 
addressed. 

2  nibs — man  in  his  humiliation  and  weakness. 

3  Heb.  FJ lohhn.  4  opco^er.  5  HXi-opev. 

6  On  the  connexion  of  the  Crown  with  the  Cross  compare  Phil.  ii. 
5-11  (“via  crude,  via  lucis”). 

<  The  reading  x"f>b  ©eo5  was  found  by  Origen  in  most  manuscripts, 
and  by  Jerome  in  some  (“  absque  Deo,  in  quibusdam  exemplaribus 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  reading  xipin.  as. 
meaningless;  hut  x"P‘s  seems  to  he  either  an  accidental  misreading  of 
xdpin,  or  a  marginal  gloss  on  ri  irivr a  (“  might  taste  death  for  everything 
except  God”).  (Cf.  1  Cor.  xv.  27.)  The  Nestorians.  however  (and  even 
St.  Ambrose  and  Fulgeutius),  interpreted  it,  “  might,  apart  from  His 
Divinity  (i.  e.,  in  His  human  nature  only),  taste  death.”  If  accepted,  it  cbm 
only  mean  “  that  He  may  taste  death  for  every  being,  God  excepted  ” 

(1  Cor.  xv.  27).  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  (Greek  Test.  ii.  129)  regard  it 
as  a  "Western  and  Syrian  reading  which  sprang  from  an  accidental  con¬ 
fusion  of  letters. 

8  A  common  Semitic  metaphor,  from  the  notion  that  Death  gives  a  cup 
to  drink.  In  the  Arabian  poem  “  Antar  ”  we  find,  “  Death  gave  him  a  eup 
of  absiuth  by  my  hand.” 
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faS jperfeei  by  means  of  sufferings  the  Captain1  of  their  salvation.  For 
the  'Sanctifier  and  they  who  are  being  sanctified  are  all  from  one,  for 
which  cause  He  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren,  saying,  I 
will  declare  thy  name  to  my  brethren,  in  the  midst  of  the  church 
will  I  sing  praise  to  thee.2  And  again,  I  will  put  my  trust  in 
Him ;  and  again,  Lo,  I  .and  the  children  which  God  gave  me.3 
Since  then  the  children  have  shared  in  blood  and  flesh,4  He  Him¬ 
self  also  similarly  partook  in  the  same  things,  in  order  that  by  means 
of  death  He  may  render  impotent  him  that  hath  the  power  of  • 
death,  that  is  the  devil,6  and  may  set  free  those  who  by  fear  of  death 
through  their  whole  life  were  subjects  of  slavery.  For  assuredly6  it 
is  not  angels  whom  He  takes  by  the  hand,  but  it  is  the  seed  of 
Abraham  whom  He  takes  by  the  hand.7  Wherefore  it  behoved 

1  ipxi ni"  (Acts  v.  31).  In  Acts  iii.  15  it  means  “the  Leader”  in  the 
sense  of  “the  Author”  or  “Originator.”  Comp.  xii.  2,  Herzog  Hirer 
Seliglceit  (Luther). 

2  Ps.  xxii.,  a  typico-prophetic  Psalm  (Matt,,  xxvii.  46).  It  is  headed  in 
our  Hebrew  Bibles,  “  On  the  hind  of  the  dawn,”  which  the  Midrash  Tehillin 
explains  to  mean,  “  On  him  who  leaps — as  a  stag — and  brightens  the  world 
in  the  timo  of  darkness  ”  (Mic.  vii.  8).  R.  Ckija  explained  it  of  the  gradual 
redemption  of  Israel. 

3  The  verse  .continues,  “  Behold  I  and  the  children  which  God  gave 
me  !  viz..  Mahershalalhashbaz  and  Shearjaslmb),  are  for  signs  and  for  won- 
dor,  in  Israel  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ”  (Is.  viii.  18).  The  names  of  those 
two  Sons  (“Speed-plunder-haste-spoil”  and  “  A  remnant  shall  remain”) 
were  symbolical,  as  also  was  their  whole  position.  It  indicated  the  relation 
of  the  chosen  part  of  the  people  towards  God.  These  texts  are  not  (in  our 
sense  of  the  word)  proofs,  but  only  symbols  and  illustrations. 

4  This  (as  in  Eph.  vi.  12)  is  the  order  in  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  M. 

6  Compare  Phil.  ii.  9  :  “  He  humbled  Himself,  becoming  subject,  to 
death,  & c.”  The  Devil  has  the  power  of  death,  not  as  Lord,  but  as  execu¬ 
tioner.  (Of.  John  Tin.  U,  irfp-mbtrom  h*'  iPXvs  ;  Rev.  xii.  10.)  Wisd.  ii. 
24,  “By  the  envy  of  the  Devil  death  entered  into  the  world.”  The  Jews 
called  Sammael  the  “Angel  of  Death,”  and  he  was  the  Devil  (Eisenmenger, 

p.  821 1. 

6  At)*™  (opinor)  ii  Classic  Greek  has  a  semi-ironical  tinge.  It 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament,  or  LXX.,  but  is  common  in 
Philo. 

7  Sc.,  “  to  help  and  rescue  ”  I  Matt.  xiv.  31,  &c. ;  cf .  viii.  9).  Wisd.  iv.  11 . 
“Wisdom  ....  takes  by  the  hand  those  that  seek  her.”  By  the  “  seed  of 
Abraham  ”  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  writer  means  Jews,  because 

'throughout  the  whole  Epistle  he  has  them  exclusively  in  view;  but 
of  course  he  did  not  for  a  moment  dream  of  excluding  the  spiritual 
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Him1  in  all  respects  to  be  made  like  to  Iiis  brethren,  foi  order  tilt* 
He  may  prove  Himself  merciful,  anil  a  faithful  high  priest  ia  i 
things  that  relate  to  God,  to  expiate  the  sins®  of  the  people.  J?or  in  v 
that  sphere  wherein11  He  suffered  by  being  Himself  tempted,  He  is 
able  to  succour  them  that  are  being  tempted”  (ii.  5 — 18). 

Having  thus  introduced  the  word  “  High  Priest,”  he 
might  have  proceeded  at  once  to  that  proof  of  the 
nature  and  superiority  of  Christ’s  High  Priesthood, 
which  is  the  central  idea  of  the  Epistle.  But  he  was 
arguing  with  Jews  who  raised  Moses  to  a  pedestal  of 
almost  Divine  eminence,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  his 
work  as  a  mediator  between  God  and  their  nation.4  It 

1  The  obligation  is  involved  in  the  purpose  of  Christ’s  assimilation  to 


2  iKitmetrea,  “  to  expiate  ”  or  “  propitiate.”  It  is  never  connected  with 
“  God,”  or  “  the  wrath  of  God,”  either  in  the  LSX.  or  N.T.,  because, 
as  Delitzsch  says,  man  must  not  regard  sacrifice  as  an  act  by  which  ho 
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Vfw3S' desirable,  therefore,  to  pause  and  show  that  Christ 
Whs  .superior  not  only  to  the  angels  by  whose  instru¬ 
mentality,  but  also  to  Moses  by  whose  immediate  agency, 
the  L,aw  was  delivered  to  Israel.  In  doing  this  he 
follows  the  lines  of  his  previous  demonstration.  He 
has  shown  that  the  angels  were  but  “ministering 
spirits,”  and  that  the  Son  is,  in  His  very  nature,  more 
exalted  than  they  (i.  5 — 14) ;  and  then,  after  a  few 
words  of  exhortation  (ii.  1 — 5),  he  has  proved  that  in 
Christ  our  human  nature  is  also  to  be  elevated  above 
the  angels  in  the  “  future  age  ”  or  true  Messianic 
kingdom  (ii.  6 — 16),  since  Christ  as  our  High  Priest 
took  part  in  that  nature  (ii.  17,  18).  He  now  proceeds 
to  show  that  Christ  is  higher  than  Moses,  inasmuch  as 
the  Son  is  higher  than  the  minister  (iii.  1 — 6) ;  and 
then,  after  another  exhortation  (iii.  7 — 19),  that  the 
future  belongs  to  Christ,  and  not  to  Moses,  because 
Christ  achieved  the  work  of  bringing  Israel  into  the 
promised  rest,  a  work  which  Moses  had  left  imperfect 
(iv.  1 — 13).  The  angels  had  come  in  the  name  of  God 
before  Israel,  and  Moses  had  come  in  the  name  of 
Israel  before  God ;  the  High  Priest  came  in  the  name 
of  God  before  Israel,  wearing  the  name  Jehovah  on  the 
golden  petalon  upon  his  forehead,  and  in  the  name  of 
Israel  before  God,  bearing  the  names  of  their  tribes  on 
the  oracular  gems  upon  his  breast.  Christ  is  above  the 
Angels,  as  Son  of  God  and  Lord  of  the  future  world,  and 

There  is  one  event  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.”— (Shabbath,  f. 
55,  5.1 

“  Moses’  face  was  like  the  sun,  Joshua’s  like  the  face  of  the  moon  ” 
_  (Emu.  xxvii.  27).— (Bava  Bothra,  f.  75,  a.) 

“  All  the  Prophets  saw  through  a  dim  glass,  but  Moses  saw  throngh  a 
clear  glass.” — (Yevamotli,  f.  49,  b.) 

“  Fifty  gates  of  understanding  wore  created  in  the  world ;  all  but  one 
were  opened  to  Moses.” — (Rosh  Hashauah,  f.  21,  5.) 
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is  not  only  tlio  messenger  of  God  to  men,  bat  as  Higlf 
Priest  is  the  propitiatory  representative  of  men  before 
God.  Tlie,  distinctive  exaltation  of  Christ  above  Angels 
and  above  Moses  as  regards  His  mediatorial  work, 
rests  in  Mis  High -Priestly  office — a  truth  which  is 
stated  in  that  hortatory  form  which  continually  asserts 
itself  throughout  these  two  chapters.1 

“  Wherefore,2  holy  brethren,3 4  partakers  of  a  heavenly  calling,* 
contemplate  the  Apostle'5  and  High  Priest  of  our  profession,  Jesus, 
as  faithful  to  Him  that  made  Him  (such),6  as  also  Moses  was 


1  This  parallelism  of  structure  between  chapters  iii.,  iv.  and  is  well 
drawn  out  by  Ebrard : — 

I.  Christ  higher  than  ministering  II.  Christ  higher  than  Moses,  be. 
spirits  (i.  5 — 14).  cause  the  Son  is  higher  than  the 

servant  (iii.  1 — 6). 


Exhortation  fii.  1 — 5). 


(iii.  7-19). 


He  raises  humanity  above  angel-  In  Him  Israel  lias  entered  into 
hood  (ii.  6 — 16).  rest  (iv.  1 — 13). 

For  He  was  our  High  Priest  (ii.  Thus  He  is  also  our  High  Priest 
17,  18).  (iv.  14-16). 

2  "00- v — i.e.,  Since  we  have  such  a.  helper.  “Oitv  (ii.  17 ;  viii.  3)  is 
never  once  used  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (though  once  in  a  speech, 
Acts  xxvi.  19),  and  only  elsewhere  in  1  Jolm  ii.  18. 


3  A  mode  of  address  never  once  used  by  St.  Paul. 

4  “  Heavenly,”  because  from  heaven  and  calling  to  heaven. 

5  ’AmWoAor,  because  “  SCllt,  from  the  Father  ”  {iiri(rra\p.evoy  trapk  Thzrpis), 
as  the  High  Priest  was  sometimes  regarded  as  a  messenger  (Sheliach) 
from  God  (John  x.  36) ;  sent  by  God  as  an  Apostle  to  us;  going  from  us 
!1S  a  High  Priest  to  God ;  and,  therefore,  most  strictly  a  Mediator.  The 
title  is  referred  to  by  Justin  Martyr,  Apoh  i.  12  and  63,  where  he  says 
that  tlio  Word  of  God  is  called  on  angel,  because  He  announces  (imy/iwet), 
and  an  Apostle  because  He  is  sent  (airoirriWeTai). 

6  The  expression  “To  Him  that  made  Him”  (t  if  mn^aarri  airir),  which 
might,  be  taken  superficially  to  indicate  that  Christ  was  a  created  being , 
caused  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  be  suspected  (Pliilastr.  Haer. 
89).  But  even  if  this  sense  were  necessary,  it  would  merely  refer  to  Christ's 
human  birth  ( corporal is  generatiq,  Primasius),  as  Athanasius  understood  it. 
It.  cannot  possibly  refer  (as  Bleek  and  Liincmann  suppose)  to  His  Eternal 
generation,  though  they  rightly  urge  that  iroiw,  with  an  accusative,  usually 
means  to  create  or  make.  It  is  simpler  to  understand  it,  “  Who  made 
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MtliM  JO  all  His  house.1  For  He  hath  been  deemed  worthy  of 
ffiW  glory  than  Moses,  in  proportion  as  He  who  established  the 
house  hath  more  honour  than  the  house.  For  every  house  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  some  one,  but  He  who  established  all  things  is  God.  And 
Moses  indeed  was  faithful  in  all  his  house,  as  a  servant,  for  a  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  things  which  were  to  be  afterwards  spoken  ;5  but 
Christ  as  a  Son  over  His  (God’s)  house,  whose  house  are  we3  if  we 
hold  fast  the  confidence  and  ground  of  boasting  of  our  hope  firm 
unto  the  end  ”4  (iil  1— G). 

Then  follows  a  powerful  appeal  to  faith  and  faith¬ 
fulness,5  founded  on  the  exhortation  in  the  ninety-fifth 
Psahn,  to  hear  God’s  voice  “  to-day,”6  and  not  to 
harden  the  heart  against  Him,7  as  the  Israelites  had 
done  at  Massah  and  at  Meribali,8  which  had  resulted 
in  God’s  oath  that  they  should  not  enter  into  His  rest.9 

Him  an  Apostle  and  High  Priest.”  Compare  1  Sam.  xii.  6  (1  ™i„< r„  rtv 
Muro-ir);  Mark  in.  14;  Acts  ii.  36,  “God  made  Him  Lord  and  Christ.” 
So  the  Greek  Fathers  understood  it:  t!  ironjtrscTi ;  iiriWoAor  ml  apxiepsa 
iC'hrys.);  «uV<c  .  .  .  r'nv  X“p°™viav  k&Xuhw  (Theodoret). 

1  An  allusion  to  Num.  xii.  7.  His  (i.e.,  God’s)  House. 

■  “  By  Christ  ”  (Deut.  xviii.  15). 

3  “  How  we  ought  to  walk  in  the  Souse  of  God,  seeing  that  it  is  the 
Church,  of  the  Living  God”  (1  Tim.  iii.  15).  “  Ye  are  the  Temple  of 
God  ”  (1  Cor.  iii.  16). 

4  The  “  firm  unto  the  end  ”  is  omitted  in  B. 

3  The  5A  of  iii.  7  refers  on  to  the  @AeVe re  of  ver.  12,  the  intervening 
words  being  a  long  parenthesis. 

“  The  Hebrew  of  Ps.  xcv.  6  rather  is,  “  0  that  ye  would  hear  His  voice 
but  this  ejaculatory  wish  is  often  rendered  in  the  LXX.  by  Uv  (of. 
Ps.  cxxxviii.  19). 

7  Remarkable,  as  Bleek  observes,  because  it  is  the  only  place  where 
man  is  said  to  harden  liis  own  heart,  which  is  usually  ascribed  immediately 
to  God  (Ex.  vii.  3,  andjwssim;  Is.  lxiii.  17;  Rom.  ix.  16).  Man  is  usually 
said  to  stiffen  his  neck  iDeut.  x.  16,  Ac.)  or  hack  |2  Kings  xvii.  I  t).  But 

Acte  six.  9. 

8  The  writer  follows  the  LXX.  in  rendering  it  “In  the  ombiilermeuf,” 
as  though  the  Seventy  had  here  read  "  Marah  ’’  for  “Meribali.’’  In  Ex. 
xvii.  1-  7  they  render  it  loidorests,  or  “  Rep  roach.”  Mas.-ah  and  Meribah 

»  Num.  xiv.  23—30. 
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The  “to-day”  of  the  Psalm,  repeated  by  David  five 
hundred  years  afterwards,  showed  that  the  “to-day” 
of  God’s  offered  mercy  had  not  been  exhausted  in  the 
wilderness.1  God  had  offered  “  a  rest  ”  to  His  people, 
but  through  unbelief  they  had  failed  to  enter  into  it 
(iii.  7 — 19). 2  “  Let  us  then  fear,”  he  says,  “  lest  haply, 
though  a  promise  is  still  left  us  of  entering  into  His 
rest,  any  one  of  you  should  seem  to  have  failed  in 
attaining  it.3  For  indeed  we  too,  just  as  they,  have' had 
a  Gospel  preached  to  us,  but  the  word  of  hearing 
benefited  not  them,  since  they  had  not  been  tempered 
in  faith  with  them  that  heard  it.”4 

1  “Pew  tilings  in  the  Epistle,”  says  Dr.  Moulton,  “are  more  re¬ 
markable  than  the  constant  presentation  of  the  thought  that  Scripture 
language  is  permanent,  and  at  all  times  present”  As  regards  the 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  it  is-  remarkable  that  forty  years  was 
also  the  period  between  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Pall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  that  according  to  Rabbi  Akhiva  the  years  of  the  Messiah  were 
to  be  forty  years  (Tanchuma,  f.  79,  4).  So,  too,  R.  Eliezer,  referring 
expressly  to  Ps.  xcv.  10  (Sanhedr.  f.  99,  a).  The  word  “always”  in 
ver.  10  is  not  in  the  original,  but  is  either  due  to  loose  citation  (for,  as 
Calvin  says,  “  Scimus  apostolos  in  citandis  testimoniis  magis  attendere  ad 
summum  rei  quam  de  verbis  esse  solicitos  ”1,  or  to  some  slight  difference 
of  reading.  The  “  if  they  shall  enter  ”  is  a  Hebraism  for  “  they  shall  not 
enter  ”  (cf .  ver.  18).  It  is  really  due  to  a  suppressed  apodosis  (Mk.  viii.  12). 

2  In  ver.  10  he  says  “with  this  generation”  (N,  A,  B,  D,  M)  for  the 
“that”  of  the  LXX.— no  doubt  intentionally  (compare  Matt,  xxiii.  36; 
xxiv.  34).  In  ver.  15  tmi<rrcx m  is  “confidence,”  as  in  Ps.  xxxviii.  7,  “My 
sure  hope  (LXX.  M/miris)  is  in  Thee.” 

3  The  Soef  is  used  by  a  sort  of  litotes  to  suggest  to  the  conscience  of 
each  a  stronger  term.  Ebrard  renders  it  “  lest  any  of  you  think  that  he  has 
come  too  late  for  it,”  which  is  a  perfectly  tenable  rendering,  but  unsuitable 
here,  because  the  object  is  warning  againBt  presumption,  not  encourage¬ 
ment,  against  despair, 

4  This  is  a,  strange  expression,  and  the  reading  arvyictspafiems  in  the 
E.  V.  is  certainly  much  simpler ;  but  it  is  for  that  very  reason  suspicions 
when  we  find  irvyKenpacrfifvovs  in  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  trwKeKepairfidt'ous  in  M. 
The  meaning  will  then  be,  as  in  the  text,  that  the  Word  did  not  profit  the 
rebellions  Israelites  because  they  were  not  blended  with  Joshua  and 
Caleb  in  their  faith.  Westcott  and  Hort  suspect  the  possibility  of  the 
reading  toTs  aitovaeettnv,  or  even  of  Noesselt’s  conjecture  tow  aKoiir/tmnp. 
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/■'“For  we  who  believed  are  entering  into  that  rest.” 
'This  be  proceeds  to  prove  by  the  argument  that  God 
has  long  ago  entered  into  His  rest  after  the  worlds  were 
made;  and  it  bad  been  evidently  intended  that  some 
men  should  enter  that  rest  of  God.  Since,  then,  those 
who  had  first  beard  the  glad  tidings  of  promise  had  not 
entered  into  God’s  rest,  as  a  punishment  for  their 
disobedience,  the  promise  was  repeated  ages  afterwards. 
For  again,  after  so  long  a  time,  God  had  in  the  Psalm 
of  David  used  the  limiting  term  “  to-day.”1  Clearly, 
therefore,  Joshua2  had  not  led  Israel  into  any  real  or 
final  rest.  If  he  had  done  so  the  promise  of  rest  would 
not  have  needed  to  be  renewed.3 *  There  still  remains, 
then,  a  Sabbath-rest  for  the  people  of  God.  For  any 
Christian  who  entered  into  his  rest  (by  death)  ceased 
from  his  labours,  as  God  ceased  from  His  own  labours. 

“  Let  us,  then,  be  earnest  to  enter  into  that  rest,  that  no  one  fall 
into  the  same  example  of  disobedience.  For  living1  is  the  word  of 
God,5  and  effectual,  and  keener  than  any  two-edged  sword,  and  cleav¬ 
ing  through  even  to  the  severance  of  soul  and  spirit,  of  joints  and 

1  iv.4  rffum.  “He  (God)  hath  said”— a  method  of  citation  not  once 
used  in  St.  Paul’s  Epistles. 

2  iv.  8.  The  unfortunate  rendering  “  Jesus  ”  in  this  verse  might  seem 
as  if  it  were  expressly  designed  to  perplex  ignorant  readers. 

3  iv.  8,  O ill  hr  vepl  S\\i,s  <\o\e i,  “  He  would  not  have  been  speaking 
of  another  day.”  The  imperfect  is  in  accordance  with  the  writer’s  habit  of 
seeing  thiDgs  in  their  ideal  continuity. 

1  “  Living  oracles  ”  (Acts  vh.  38). 

5  Clearly  not  here  the  personal  Logos  in  St.  John’s  sense,  thongh 
many  Fathers  and  divines,  who  wrote  far  more  from  the  theological  than 
from  the  critical  point  of  view,  have  so  understood  it.  No  doubt,  that 
meaning  may  lie  in  the  background,  but  if  so,  the  writer  has  purposely  left 
.it  in  the  background ;  for  again  and  again  snch  a  usage  seems  to  be  hovering 
on  his  lips,  and  yet  he  does  not  actually  adopt  it.  It  was  left  for  the  inspired 
genius  of  St.  John  to  adopt  the  term  “  the  Word  ”  into  the  theology  of 
Christianity,  and  in  adopting  it  to  glorify  every  previous  and  analogous 
usage  of  it  ( vide  vol  ii.  p.  368).  The  word  of  God  is  here  the  written  and 
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r,os 

marrow,'  and  a  discemor  of  the  thoughts  and  odnoBJtfelE!  Cf-the 
heart.  Ami  there  is  not  a  created  thing  unseen  ia  ’332s- $lKB9ttce, 
hut  all  things  are  naked  and  laid  prostrate2  to  His  eyes.  To  whom 


SECTION  III. 

THE  HIGH  PRIESTHOOD  OF  CHRIST. 

Then  follows  the  transitional  exhortation  to  the 
long  proof  and  illustration  of  the  following  chapters. 

“  Having,  then,  a  great  High  Priest  who  has  passed  through  the 
heavens — Jesus,  the  Son  of  God — let  us  hold  fast  our  confession. 
For*  we  have  not  a  High  Priest  who  cannot  sympathise  with  our 

spoken  word  of  God,  of  which  again  and  again  the  writer  shows  that  he 
lias  a  most  vivid  perception  as  a  living  reality;  there  may  also  he  a  sort  of 
semi-personification.  The  comparison  was  also  familiar  to  Philo,  as  in 
Qnis  rer.  div.  hares;  §  27  :  “Thus  God  having  whetted  that  Word  of  His 
which  cutteth  all  things,  divides  the  shapeless -and  unformed  essence  of  all 
things.”  It  is  clear  from  the  context  that  the  passage  was  known  to  the 
writer,  for  Philo  also  speaks  of  tile  Word  as  penetrating  even  to  things 
called  invisible,  and  separating  the  different  parts  of  the  soul.  We  find 
the  same  figure  in  Ps.  Ivii.  5,  &c, ;  Rev.  i.  16  ;  Wisd.  xviii.  15, 16.  “  Thine 
Almighty  Word  leaped  down  from  heaven  ....  and  brought  thine 
unfeigned  commandment  as  a  sharp  sword,  and  standing  up  filled  all  things 
with  death.” 

1  That  is,  the  Word  of  God  pierces  not  only  the  natural  soul,  but  also 
the  Divine  Spirit,  and  even  to  the  very  depths  of  these.  “Animd  (fxpl 
vivimus,  spiritv,  (-n-i/eufian)  intelligimus,”  Primus.  Mepio-^oO  may  mean  the 
“joint”  or  ''articulation.”  It  should  be  observed  that  while  the  expres¬ 
sions  recall  those  of  Pliilo,  the  application  of  them  is  wholly  different. 

2  Te-paxii^cfisVo.  The  word  has  been  rendered,  (1)  “  seized  by  the  throat 
and  overthrown  ” ;  (2)  “  bent  back  by  the  neck,  like  malefactors  ” 
(Bleck,  <fcc.);  (3)  “flayed”  (Chrys.),  or  “anatomised”  (by  the  Priest 
in  his  ^/.toauoma,  or  inspection  of  victims),  or  “  manifested  ”  (Hesyeh., 
Phavoriu),  or  “  sacrificed  ”  (Theodoret).  Blit  “  laid  prostrate  ’’  is  almost 
undoubtedly  the  right  meaning,  since  the  word  is  constantly  used  in  that 
sense  by  Pliilo. 

3  Hen.  iv.  11—13.  This  may  also  bo,  as  in  the  E.  V.  (more  generally) 
— “  with  whom  we  have  to  do.”  It  would  be  very  tame  to  make  it  mean 
“  with  reference  to  whom  we  are  speaking  ”  (as  in  v.  11). 

4  [And  we  may  do  this  with  perfect  confidence],  “for” — the  “for” 
anticipates  an  objection  (“  oceupat  objectionem,”  Schlichting). 
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participation  with  them  in  their  infirmities  (7.  I — g, 
comp.  ii.  17; ;  and, 

ii.  That  he  most  not  be  self-called,  bnt  appointed  by 
God  (4—10). 

That  Christ  possessed  the  first  of  these  qualifications 
was  self-evident,  and  had  indeed  been  expressly  stated 
(comp.  ii.  17).  . 

That  He  possessed  the  second  he  proves  by  a 
reference  to  His  eternal  Sonship  (Ps.  ii.  7)  and  His 
Melchizedek  Priesthood  (Ps.  cx.  4). 

He  then  pauses  once  more  during  a  somewhat  long 
digression  to  express  his  sorrow  that  their  spiritual 
dulness  and  backwardness  made  it  needlessly  difficult 
for  him  to  illustrate  these  deep  truths  (v.  11 — 14). 
He  therefore  urges  them  to  more  earnest  endeavours 
after  Christian  progress  (vi.  1 — 3),  partly  by  an  awful 
warning  of  the  danger  of  relapse  from  truth  (4 — 8),  and 
partly  by  encouragements  derived  from  the  activity  of 
their  Christian  benevolence  (9,  10)  and  the  immutable 
certainty  of  the  promises  of  God  (11 — 18).  These 
inspire  a  hope  founded  on  this  Priesthood  of  our 
Lord  (19,  20),  which  was  a  Priesthood  not  merely 
Aaronic,  but  transcendent  and  eternal  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek. 

Having  thus  cleared  away  every  preliminary  con¬ 
sideration,  and  raised  them  by  his  warnings  and  ex¬ 
hortations  to  a  state  of  mind  sufficiently  solemn  for 
the  consideration  of  the  subject,  he  proceeds  to  show 
that  in  many  most  important  particulars  the  Priest¬ 
hood  of  Melchizedek  was  superior  to  that  of  Aaron ; 
namely — 

i.  Because  it  is  eternal,  not  transient  (vii.  1 — 3). 

ii.  Because  even  Abraham  acknowledged  the  superior 
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^dignity  of  Melchizedek,  by  paying  tithes  to  him  and 
receiving  his  blessing  (4 — 10). 

iii.  Because  the  Priesthood  of  Melchizedek  is  recog¬ 
nised  in  the  Psalms  as  loftier  than  that  of  Aaron, — 
which  implied  a  change  in  the  Priesthood,  and  therefore 
in'the  Law  (11,  12).  This  is  confirmed  hy  the  fact 
that  the  Lord  sprang  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  not  from 
that  of  Levi  (13,  14);  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
Melchizedek  Priesthood,  being  eternal,  could  not  be 
connected  with  a  Law  which  perfected  nothing  (15 — 
19). 

iv.  Because  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood  was  founded., 
as  the  Aaronic  never  was,  by  an  oath  (20 — 22). 

v.  Because  the  Levitic  priests  died,  but  Chris 
abideth  for  ever  (23 — 25). 

He  then  pauses  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
eternal  fitness  of  Christ’s  Priesthood  to  fulfil  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  the  needs  of  humanity  require ;  and 
proceeds  to  show  that  as  Christ’s  Priesthood  is  superior 
to  that  of  Aaron,  so  is  His  Ministry  more  excellent  as 
belonging  to  a  better  Covenant  (viii.  1 — 6).  This  is 
mainly  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  new  Covenant — and 
therefore  a  better  Covenant — had  been  distinctly  pro¬ 
phesied  and  promised  (7 — 13). 

The  superiority  of  this  second  Covenant  is  shown 
by  a  comparison  of  the  ministry  of  the  High  Priest 
entering  the  Holy  of  Holies  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
with  that  of  Christ  passing  into  the  Heavens.  The 
Levitical  High  Priest  entered  the  Holiest  Place  but  once 
a  year.  He  had  to  do  this  year  after  year ;  he  offered 
for  his  own  sins  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  people ; 
his  sacrifices  could  not  cleanse  his  conscience ;  his 
whole  service  stood  merely  in  connexion  with  rites  and 
Y  2 
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ceremonies  of  a  subordinate  character.  Bnf.,  or  the 
other  hand,  Christ  (i.)  entered,  not  a  symholfb'feher- 
nacle,  but  the  Heaven  of  Heavens ;  (ii.)  He  entered,  it 
once  for  all,  and  for  ever;  (iii.)  He  had  no  need  to 
make  any  offering  for  His  own  sins,  being  spotless ; 
(iv.)  He  entered  through  His  own  blood,  which  (y.)  was 
eternally  efficacious  for  the  purging  of  the  conscience 
from  dead  works ;  and  (vi.)  His  whole  ministration  had 
to  do  with  abiding  realities,  not  with  passing  shadows 
(ix.  1 — 14).  Then,  led  by  the  double  meaning  of  the 
word  diatheke,  which  means  both  “testament”  and 
“covenant,”  he  shows  that  the  blood  of  Christ  was 
necessary  to  sanctify  the  new  Covenant,  and  was  effica¬ 
cious  even  for  the  redemption  of  transgressions  under 
the  old  (15 — 22),  and  that  His  one  Death  has  wrought 
an  all-sufficient  expiation  (23 — 28).  He  concludes  the 
argument  by  contrasting  the  impotence  of  the  Levitic 
sacrifices  to  perfect  those  who  offered  them — an  im¬ 
potence  attested  by  their  incessant  repetition — with  the 
one  sacrifice  offered  by  the  willing  obedience  of  Christ 
(x.  1 — 10).  Christ’s  sacrifice  issued  in  His  eternal 
exaltation,  after  he  had  perfected  the  new  Covenant  in 
which  constant  sacrifices  are  no  longer  needful,  because 
by  the  one  sacrifice  is  granted  the  Forgiveness  of  Sin 
(11—18). 

Such,  in  barest  outline,  is  a  sketch  of  the  great 
argument  of  the  Epistle,  and  we  can  see  at  once  how 
powerfully  it  must  have  appealed  to  the  intellect  and 
conscience  of  an  enquiring  Jew.  The  sweeping  proofs 
which  St.  Paul  had  furnished  of  the  nullity  of  the 
Law  under  the  new  Christian  dispensation,  and  of  the 
secondary,  parenthetic  position  which  it  had  always 
occupied  in  the  designs  of  God,  might  sway  the 
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" .  reason  of  a  Hebrew  reader,  but  they  tended  to  shock 
Ms  most  cherished  prejudices.  He  would  hail  an  argu¬ 
ment  which  did  not  involve  so  apparently  absolute 
'<i  disparagement  of  the  system  under  which  he  had 
be'en  brought  up.  For,  in  this  new  method  of  Christian 
argument,  even  while  he  enjoyed  the  glory  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  he  was  permitted  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the 
shadow ;  he  could  joyfully  see  that  even  in  the  passing 
type  there  had  always  been  a  prophecy  of  the  eternal 
antitype. 

Let  us  now  look  at  this  great  section  in  closer  detail, 
and  with  an  effort  to  understand  not  only  the  general 
bearing  of  the  Epistle,  but  its  separate  paragraphs ;  and 
let  us  try  in  passing  to  remove  any  difficulties  which 
may  arise  from  the  expressions  or  the  arguments  which 
the  writer  adopts. 

Having  spoken  of  the  boldness  with  which  we  may 
approach  the  Throne  of  Grace,  because  of  the  High 
Priesthood  of  Christ,  he  gives  the  two  conditions  of 
Priesthood,  namely,  (i.)  a  power  to  sympathise,  and  (ii.) 
a  special  call. 

(i)  “  For  every  High  Priest,  being  taken 1  from  among  men,  is 
appointed  on  behalf  of  men  in  things  relating  to  God  that  he  may 
offer  both  gifts  and  sacrifices 2  on  behalf  of  sins,3  being  able  to  deal 
compassionately4  with  the  ignorant  and  erring,  since  he  himself  also 

1  haaPa-jitizvos,  being  (as  he  is)  chosen.” 

2  This  may  be  one  of  tbe  writer’s  sonorous  amplifications,  for  no 
distinction  can  hero  be  made  between  5 apa  and  Bveias,  In  accurate  Greek 
they  differ,  and  the  latter  means  “  slain  beasts;”  but  in  the  LXS.  they  are 
used  indiscriminately  (ro pa  Si  rrj  ypafprj  SSiafSpcos  afTvn i,  Theophylact). 
The  writer  may,  hovover,  have  been  thinking  of  the  incense  and  meat¬ 
offerings  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  when  he  says  8 apa,  or  of  free-will 
offerings. 

3  Snip,  i.c.,  to  make  atonement  for  (ii.  17). 

4  Properly,  “  to  show  moderate  emotion.”  MprpioiraMjs  was  tho  word 
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is  encompassed  -with  moral  weakness  ;  and  because  of  tbibrcty  weak¬ 
ness  '  be  is  bound,  as  for  the  people  so  also  for  himself,  to  offc?  Eta- 
offerings*  (v.  1—3). 


(ii.)  “And  no  one  takes  this  honourable  office  for  himself,  but  on 
being  called  by  God  as  even  Aaron  was.3  So  even  the  Cfaist4 
glorified  not  Himself  to  be  made  a  high  priest,  but  Ho  {gloriftod 
Him]  who  said  to  Him,  Thou  art  my  Son ;  to-day  have  I  begotten 
thee.*  As  also  in  another  place  He  saith,  Thou  art  a  priest  for 
er  after  the  order  of  Melehizedek  ;• — Who,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,7 


!d  by  the  Peripatetics,  and  was  invented  by  Aristotle  (Diog.  Ltuni.  v. 
I  to  express  the  right  state  of  mind,  as  against  the  Stoics,  who  demanded 
their  “sage”  a  complete  suppression  of  emotion  (4j roftfe).  Tho  word  is 
■d  both  by  Philo  and  Josephus  of  moderating  passion  Here  the  context 
>ws  that  it  means  reasonable  cumpassiun  (geTpnnraStiy  .  .  .  0117717- 
™„r  ime Hesyeh.). 

1  Sf  abT-hv  (a.  A,  B,  C,  D). 

3  See  Lev.  iv.  3;  ix.  7,  etc.  The  first  confession  of  the  High  Priest  on 
Day  of  Atonement  was— “  O  do  Thou  expiate  the  misdeeds,  thecrimes, 
1  the  sins  wherewith  I  have  done  evil  and  have  sinned  before  Thee,  I  and 


3  Ex.  xxviii.  1 ;  Hum.  xvi. — xviii. :  “  God  Himself  judged  Aaron  worthy 
this  honour  ”  (Jos.  Antt.  iii.  8,  §  1 ;  and  contrast  Hum.  xvi. ;  2  Chron. 
1. 16-21).  See  Bammidbar  Rabba,  §  18  (in  Schottgen),  where  Moses 
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Jiaviiig  offered  up  supplications  and  entreaties  to  Him  who  was  able 
to  eVv'C  him  out  of  death,  with  strong  crying  and  tears,1  and  having 
been  heard  because  of  his  reverential  awe,2  Son  though  He  was, 
learnt  his  obedience  from  the  things  which  He  suffered,3  and,  after 
being  perfected,1  became  to  all  those  that  obey  Him  the  cause  of 
eternal  salvation,  saluted  by  God  a  high  priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek6  (v.  4—10). 

“'Now,  respecting  Melchizedek,  what  we  have  to  say  is  long,  and 
is  difficult  to  explain  to  you,  since  ye  have  become  dull  in  your 
hearing.0  For,  indeed,  though  ye  ought  to  be  teachers  as  far  as 

1  Not  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  in  the  Agony  at  Gethsemane,  but 
absolutely  implied. 

2  nVammo-fleis  airb-rijs  ei'Aa&elas.  'Art*  may  certainly  mean  “  for,”  “because 
of,”  as  in  Lk.  xix.  3:  oiiK  ijSvvaro  dirt  Toy  uxAow  ;  xxiv.  41,  amaToeVTSiv  dirt 
TVS  X“P«.  Comp.  John  xxi.  6;  Acts  xii.  14;  xxii.  11  (owe  eW/3A« iror  dirt 
TVS  st{rn),  etc.;  ElihdBeia  (which  in  the  N.  T.  occurs  only  at  xii.  28)  is 
“  reverent  fear,"  as  opposed  to  terror  and  cowardice.  Zeno  defined  it  as 
“  reasonable  shrinking  "  (etiAuyas  (kkAhu s)  and  as  being  the  opposite  of  fear, 
and  says  that  the  wise  man  might  euAadthr&u  but  never  <pt>p<s7a6at.  Demos¬ 
thenes  contrasts  the  tiiKaBh*  with  the  SiTAo s.  The  E.  V.  is  therefore 
correct,  and  the  meaning  of  this  interesting  passage  is  quite  clear.  It  is  a 
bulwark  against  the  heresies  which  never  will  see  or  allow  the  perfect 
Humanity  of  Christ,  as  well  as  His  true  Divinity.  The  attempts  to  avoid 
this  meaning  by  rendering  it  “  was  heard  by  Sim  whom  He  feared  ”  (comp. 
Gen.  xxxi.  42),  or  “was  heard  (and  so  delivered)  from  that  which  He 
feared,”  are  merely  due  to  theological  bias.  Both  renderings  are  absolutely 
untenable.  The  rendering  of  the  E.  V.  is  that  of  all  the  Greek  Fathers, 
and  the  meaning  of  evA dBeut  excludes  every  other  (see  Trench,  New  Test. 
Synonyms,  §  X.).  The  ehrcucovveds  may  refer  to  the  Angel  who  strengthened 
Him  in  consequence  of  His  Prayer  (Lk.  xxii.  43),  or  to  His  absolute 
triumph  over  death  and  Hades. 

3  “  Son,”  i.e.,  not  “  a  Son  ”  (for  thou  there  would  have  been  no  stress 
on  His  “  learning  obedience  ”),  but  “  the  Son  of  God.”  trader  .  .  .  tirade, 
one  of  the  commonest  of  ancient,  paronomasias  (Herod,  i.  207  ;  vEscti.  Ay. 
170;  and  often  in  PJiilo).  Theodoret  called  this  expression  hyperbolical, 
and  Chrysostom  seems  surprised  by  it ;  and  Theopkylact.  goes  so  far  as  to 
call  it  unreasonable.  But  “  the  tilings  that  He  suffered  ”  have  a  reference 
far  wider  than  to  the  Agony.  Still  thoro  is  no  doubt  that  passages  like 
these  increased  the  hesitancy  in  receiving  the  Epistle. 

4  “  Perfected  ”  in  Hi6  mediatorial  relation,  ii.  10. 

5  Comp.  Philo,  Opp.  i.  653  ;  ip  <f  (Kee/af)  sal  Apxape'vs  i  Pfmriyopoc 

atrrav  Aiyos. 

0  This  passage  also  was  perhaps  known  to 
Tryph.  33), 
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time  is  concerned,1  ye  again  have  need  that  some  ojte  fejaj^p"  yoll  tJie!" 
nidi  incuts 2  of  the  1  loginning  of  the  oracles  of  God,  Gai'.ya  ifca»C 
sunk  to  the  position  of  those  who  need  milk  and  not  eolxdfoofl/  'For 
every  one  who  feeds  on  milk  is  inexperienced  in  tho  Void  of 
righteousness,1  for  he  is  an  infant.  But  solid  food  pertains  to  the 
fnllgrowu — to  those  who  by  virtue  of  their  habit  have  their 
organs  of  sense  trained  to  discrimination  of  good  and  evil6  (v.  11 

—U). 

“  Leaving,  then,  the  earliest  principles  of  Christian  teaching,'!  let 
us  be  borne  along  towards  full  growth,  not  laying  again  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  repentance  from  dead  works,7  and  of  faith  towards  God,  of 
the  doctrine  of  ablutions  8  and  laying  on  of  hands,9  and  of  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  dead,  and  of  seonian  judgment,10  And  this  let  ns  do  if 

1  The  expression  shows  that  the  Epistle  was  written  somewhat  late — to 
those  who  had  long  been  converts. 

2  Gal.  iv.  3. 

3  1  Cor.  iii.  1,  2. 

4  Apparently,  a  general  phrase  for  the  Gospel.  The  word  Tsedalmh  in 

5  Clearly  not  “  right  and  wrong ;  ”  but  here  referring  to  doctrines — the 
power  to  “  discriminate  the  transcendent  ”  (Horn.  ii.  18),  to  distinguish 
between  excellence  and  inferiority  iu  matter  of  truth.  The  phrase  is  a 
Hebrew  one,  Yada  tobh  va-rd  (Gen.  ii.  17,  etc.). 

“  Leaving  such  principles — not,  of  course,  in  the  sense  of  neglecting 
or  forgetting  them,  hut  in  tho  sense  of  making  an  advance  beyond  them. 

7  Repentance  was  the  first  and  earliest  lesson  of  the  Gospel  (Mk.  i. 
1-5).  Dead  works— works  of  the  Law  (ix.  14;  Rom.  ix.  32),  which  have 
no  inherent  life  in  them  (Article  XIII.). 

8  Jewish  ablutions  (ix.  10)  the  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity  might 
still  retain  and  explain  in  a  more  spiritual  sense.  Baptismos  is  never  nsed 
for  Christian  Baptism  (baptising). 

9  For  healing  (Mk.  xvi.  18,  etc.),  for  ordination  (Acts  vi.  6,  etc.),  for 

10  Tho  aitivtos  expresses  the  quality  of  the  it/gua  as  referring  to  the  future 
world.  Undoubtedly  this  sentence  is  surprising.  The  reXetdr  17s  towards 
which  we  are  to  be  carried  along  is  evidently  connected  in  the  writer's 
mind  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  High  Priesthood,  as  typified  by  that  of 
MclcM/.edek.  It  seems  strange  that  ho  should  rank  this  Gnosis  as  so  great 
an  advance  beyond  the  doctrines  of  faith,  repentance,  and  the  resurrection, 
which  both  St.  Paul  and  we  regard  as  beiug  of  such  primary  importance. 
Sec.  however.  Rieliny,  Lehrbegrif  der  Hebriierbriefs,  783,  f.  9.  The  writer 
means,  These  truths  you  know,  or  ought  to  know,  thoroughly  by  this 
time ;  but  your  special  danger  is  apostasy  to  Judaic  formalism,  and  yon 
would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  this  peril  if  you  were  capable  of  grasping  the 
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■  tffrd  permit.  For  as  to  those  who  have  been  once  for  all  enlightened,1 
■Sflicl'  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,2  and  become  partakers  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  have  tasted  the  excellence  of  the  word  of  God,3  and 
the  .powers  of  the  Future  Age,4  and  who  have  fallen  away5 — it  is 
impossible  again  to  renew  them  to  repentance,  while  they  are  craci- 
fying  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  putting  Him  to  open 
shame;  For  land  which  has  drunk  the  rain  which  often  cometh  upon 
it,  and  which  is  producing  herbage  suitable  for  those  for  whose  sake 
it  is  also  being  tilled,  partakes  of  blessing  from  God ;  but  that  which 
produces  thorns  and  thistles  is  rejected,  and  near  a  curse,  the  end  of 
which  is  for  burning.6 

“  But,  beloved,  we  are  convinced  of  the  better  alternative  about 

truths  which  I  shall  now  set  forth.”  He  does  not  disparage  these  elemen¬ 
tary  truths,  though  they  were  all  common  to  Christianity  with  the  older 

1  Svof  is  ft  favourite  word  of  the  writer,  occurring  more  frequently  in 
this  Epistle  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  Photismos  be¬ 
came  (probably  in  consequence  of  this  passage)  the  regular  phrase  for 
baptism  (Just.  Mart.  Ap.  i.  62;  Chrysostom,  etc.).  Here  it  has  the 

2  It  is  impossible  to  be  certain  as  to  the  definite  meaning  of  this 
expression.  It  probably  means  “  remission  ”  or  “  regeneration.”  It  is  not 
easy  in  this  passage  to  see  a  clear  distinction  between  yevaacBiu  with  the 
genitive  (8 upcos)  and  the  accusative  (jSijgti). 

3  This  phrase  is  also  iudefi.uite,  but  from  a  parallel  passage  of  Philo 
( Ih  profug.  vi.  25)  it  probably  means  the  Divine  teaching  of  the  Gospel. 
The  writer  may  here  have  used  the  accusative  with  yevaatrdai  because  the 
genitive  would  have  caused  a  coufusiou  with  GeoD.  On  the  gifts  in  general 
comp.  ii.  3,  4. 

‘  Compare  with  this  expression  Philo,  De  proem,  et  poen.  {Opp.  i. 
428,  ed.  Mangey).  “  This  is  he  who  has  yuaffed  much  pure  wine  of  God's 
benevolent  power,  and  banqueted  upon  sacred  words  and  doctrines.'’  The 
••  powers  of  the  future  aeon  ”  (i.e.,  of  the  Olam  habba)  may  be  foretastes  of 
its  glory,  or,  as  Chrysostom  says,  "  the  earnest  of  the  spirit.” 

.  1  Comp.  ii.  1;  iii.,12;  x.  26,  29. 

6  vi.  1 — 8.  See  infra.  These  strong  warnings  against,  apostasy  (comp, 
x.  26—31;  xii.  15 — 17)  are  a  special  characteristic  of  this  Epistle.  Their 
general  meaning  is.  that  for  deliberate  and  defiant  apostasy  there  is  no 
remedy  provided.  They  are  involved  in  the  strong  expression  of  St.  Paul. 
“•  God  is  not  mocked  ”  I0e6s  oi>  imimififlVrai.  Gat.  vi.  7).  and  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  Matt.  xii.  31,  32,  43-45;  1  John  v.  16.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  what  a  rare  insolence  uud  wretehlessness  of  sin  must  lie  involved  in 
such  expressions  as  "  trampling  down  the  Son  of  God  ”  aud  “  insulting 
the  spirit  of  grace.” 
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you,1  ami  things  akin  to  salvation,2  even  though  we  tlo  fiftajj 
For  God  is  not  unjust  to  forget  in  a  moment3  your  work  ipid;  love 
which  ye  showed  towards  His  name  in  having  minihienkt  to  tile 
saints,  and  yet  ministering.4  But  we  long  for  each  of  yon  t'i  Allow 
the  same  earnestness  with  the  view  to  the  full  assurance  of  your 
hope  until  the  end,5  that  ye  may  prove  yourselves  not  sluggish,®  hut 
imitators  of  those  who  by  faith  and  patient  waiting  inherit  the 
promises.  [And  I  say  who  inherit  the  promises]  for  God,  when  He 
promised  to  Abraham,  since  He  could  not  swear  by  any  greater, 
swore  by  Himself/  saying,  Verily/  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and 
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-sCMlgfer  God  to  lie,1  we  may  have  a  strong  encouragement  who  fled 
•>  'ftaisefuge  to  grasp  the  hope  set  before  us.2  Which  we  have  as  an 
■  anchor  of  the  soul,3  secure  and  firm,  and  passing  to  the  region  be¬ 
hind  the  veil,4  where  a  forerunner  on  our  behalf  entered — Jesus — 

'  having  become  a  High  Priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchise- 
defc”  (vi.  9 — 20). 

The  earlier  sections  of  this  passage  are  easy  to 
understand.  We  see  at  once  that  a  High  Priest  who 
was  not  of  like  feelings  with  ourselves — one  who  had 
no  capacity  for  suffering,  and  therefore  no  power  of 
sympathy — would  be  a  most  imperfect  representative 
of  his  fellow-men,  on  whose  behalf  he  has  to  stand  in  the 
presence  of  God.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
importance  which  the  writer  attaches  to  a  Divine 
calling  to  the  Priesthood.  Of  the  Divine  calling  of 
Christ  he  furnishes  a  twofold  proof, — the  one,  that  it 
was  involved  in  the  eternal  Sonship,  which  he  illustrates 
by  Psalm  ii.  7  ;  and  the  other,  that  He  is  addressed  as 
a  Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  in  Psalm  cx.  4. 
As  both  Psalms  were  fully  acknowledged  to  be  Mes¬ 
sianic,  the  cogency  of  these  references  would  not  be 
disputed.  He  adds  a  few  words  of  profound  interest 
to  show  that  Christ’s  eternal  Priesthood  was  perfected 
first  by  the  sufferings  which  He  endured  for  our  sakes, 
and  then  by  His  glorification.  He  regards  the  whole 
life  of  Christ  as  a  part  of  the  work  wherein  God  glorified 

1  “  Nothing  is  impossible  with  God,  except  to  lie  ”  (Clem.  Rom.  27). 

2  A  metonymy  for  “  the  object  of  onr  Hope  sot  before  us  ns  a  prize.” 

3  In  very  early  times  tlio  Anchor  was  the  emblem  of  Hope,  vox a£v 
.  faturir  fitm'S pis  r> ,Xiie  (.Esch.  Ag.  488). 

.  1  “  Nostram  aucoram  mittimus  ail  interior*  coeli,  sicut  nncorn  ferrea 
mittitur  ad  inferior*  mans.”  “  Christ  hath  extended  to  us  a  Hope  from 
Heaven,  as  a  rope  let  down  from  the  throne  of  God,  and  again  reaching 
from  us  to  the  inmost  Heaven  and  tho  seat  of  God  ”  (Faber  Stapuleusis '. 
*•  The  veil,”  Ek.  xxvi.  31-35. 
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Him  to  bo  an  Eternal  Priest.  The  main  Wdrfc  of  that 
Priesthood  was  infinite  self-sacrifice ;  for  fihp  sake  of 
which,  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  He  not  only-emptied 
Himself  of  His  glory,  but  laid  aside  for  a  time  every 
claim  as  the  co-eternal  and  co-equal  Son,1  in  order  to 
become  a  man  with  men;  to  dwell  in  man’s  house  of 
clay ;  to  have  a  human  soul ;  to  entreat  and  supplicate 
and  cry  to  His  heavenly  Father  with  tears  both  in  Greth- 
semane  and  on  the  Cross.  And  He  was  heard,  because 
of  the  glory  of  the  infinite  self-abnegation  involved  in 
this  humble  awe.  In  this  passage,  as  elsewhere,  the 
writer  furnishes  the  most  inestimable  proof  that  Christ’s 
High  Priesthood  has  the  qualification  derived  from 
perfect  human  sympathy.  He  also  gives  us  a  strong¬ 
hold  of  assurance  to  resist  that  Apollinarian  heresy 
which,  with  irreverent  reverence,  denies  the  true 
humanity  of  Christ,  and  has  often  been  as  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  Church  as  Arianism  itself.  Neither 
that  heresy,  nor  the  Monothelite  heresy,  which  denies 
to  our  Lord  a  human  will,  can  find  a  moment’s  ad¬ 
mission  so  long  as  this  passage  and  the  early  chapters 
of  St.  Luke  retain  their  places  in  Holy  Writ..  The 
fact  that  some  of  the  Fathers  were  startled  by  this 
passage  is  an  additional  indication  of  its  importance 
to  the  Christian  Church.  Tlieodoret  ventures  to  say 
that  since  Christ  manifested  His  obedience  not  after, 
but  before,  His  suffering,  the  expression  that  “He 
learned  obedience  by  the  things  which  He  suffered  ”  is 
a  hyperbolical  expression.2  Theophylact  goes  even 

1  Phil.  ii.  6  :  “He  counted  not  equality  with  God  a  tiling  at  which  to 

2  The  special  objection  only  arose  from  Tlieodoret ’s  failure  to  recognise 
that  the  word  “  suffered  ”  applies  not  only  to  the  Agony  in  Gethsemaue 
and  ou  the  Cross,  but  to  the  whole  life  of  the  Saviour, 
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ijaiithei*,  and  says  that  Paul  (for  he  traditionally  accepts 
the. Pauline  authorship),  “  for  the  benefit  of  his  hearers, 
ttsed  such  accommodation  as  obviously  to  say  some 
unreasonable  things.”'1  Had  these  Fathers  sufficiently 
borne  in  mind  that  Christ  was  “  perfectly  man  ”  as  well 
as  “truly  God”  they  would  not  have  used  so  free  a 
style  of  criticism.  And  it  might  have  been  better  for 
the  Church  if  they  had  been  less  ready  to  claim  a 
right  to  use  this  “  accommodation  ”  themselves,  and 
less  ready  to  attribute  it  to  the  Apostles.2 

The  digression  that  follows  does  not  in  the  least 
resemble  what  has  been  called  St.  Paul’s  habit  of 
“  going  off  at  a  word.”  This  writer  does  not  go  off 
at  a  word  at  all.  Nothing  less  resembles  being  “  hur¬ 
ried  aside  by  the  violence  of  his  thoughts.”  His 
method  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  this.  Instead  of 
vielding  to  the  impulse  of  a  strong  emotion,  as  St, 
Paul  does,  he  prepares  himself  in  the  most  leisurely  and 
deliberate  manner  for  an  argument  of  consummate  skil¬ 
fulness  and  power.  That  argument  was  wholly  original 
in  its  development,  and  he  therefore  endeavours  to 
stimulate  the  spiritual  dulness  of  his  readers.  By  a 
powerful  mixture  of  reproach,  warning,  and  encourage¬ 
ment  he  arouses  them  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
effort  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  grasp 
new  truth. 

He  'to  give  them  not  the  milk  which  was 

necessary  for  infants — for  beginners  in  Christ’s  teach¬ 
ing3 — but  solid  food,  such  as  was  only  fitted  for  mature 

1  See  supra ,  p.  375,  note. 

2  See  note  on  “  Accommodation  ”  in  my  Mercy  and  Judgment,  p.  29f>. 

3  The  young  Rabbinic  neophytes  used  to  be  called  tkinokoth  vmppn\ 
“  sucklings.”  Comp.  Philo,  De  Agric.,  ’E-cl  injirtois  fxh  4arl  yd\a  tj, 
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understandings.1  In  their  present  conditibhA^'hg  as 
was  the  time  since  their  conversion — they  weMMeapable 
of  receiving  it ;  but  he  encourages  them  to  hope  that 
they  would  become  capable,  if  they  were  sincere  and 
earnest  in  their  desire  for  Christian  progress.  He  bids 
them,  therefore,  dismiss  for  the  present  the  subjects 
which  had  engaged  their  attention  when  they  were 
catechumens.  In  those  days  they  had  been  occupied 
with  the  initial  steps  of  religious  knowledge.  It  was 
not  his  present  purpose — it  ought  to  be  quite  unneces¬ 
sary  now — to  remind  them  once  more  of  such  rudimen¬ 
tary  truths  as  the  difference  between  faith  and  works ; 
the  distinction  between  J ewish  ablutions  and  Christian 
Baptism  ;  the  meaning  of  imposition  of  hands ;  the 
truths  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  sentence 
of  the  world  to  come.  They  could  not  need  such 
teachings  as  this — unless,  indeed,  they  were  in  danger 
of  apostasy.  Of  the  peril  of  such  apostasy  he  gives 
them  a  most  solemn  warning. 

And  here,  at  once,  we  find  ourselves  launched  on 
a  sea  of  controversy  which  has  been  age  after  age 
renewed.  The  originality  of  the  writer’s  mind  con¬ 
stantly  shows  itself  in  expressions  and  modes  of  thought 
which  occur  in  him  alone. 

1.  First  of  all  the  word  “  enlightened”  acquired  at  a 
very  early  age  the  technical  sense  of  “  baptised,”  so 
that  “enlightenment”  ( photismosf  was  a  recognised 
synonym  of  baptism,  though  it  referred  directly  not 
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to  the  outward  sign,  but  to  the  thing  signified.  Hence 
the  sterner  schismatics  of  the  early  Church  deduced 
from  this  passage  the  duty  of  finally  excluding 
the  weak  from  Church  communion  by  refusing  abso¬ 
lution  to  those  who  once  had  lapsed  into  apostasy 
or  flagrant  sin.1  This  was  equivalent  to  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  “all  sin  willingly  committed  after  baptism' 
is  unpardonable.”  The  fact  that  the  use  of  “  en¬ 
lightenment  ”  for  “  baptism  ”  did  not  exist  before 
this  passage  was  written,  but  is  derived  from  it,  is 
at  once  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  cogency  of  their 
inference,  which  was,  it  is  needless  to  add,  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed  to  the  practice  and  teaching  of  Christ 
and  His  Apostles,  and  is  justly  condemned  by  our 
Church  in  her  16tli  Article. 

2.  This  hai-d  dogma  was  also  rightly  rejected  by  the 
Fathers,  who,  following  the  example  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,2  never  closed  the  door  of  repentance  even  to 
the  most  flagrant  sinners.  From  this  passage,  how¬ 
ever,  they  deduced  the  unlawfulness  of  administering  a 
second  time  the  rite  of  Baptism — a  right  conclusion 
indeed,  but  one  which  rests  on  other  grounds  than 
those  which  this  passage  affords. 

3.  But  while  these  ancient  controversies  are  practi¬ 
cally  set  at  rest,  we  have  not  yet  heard  the  last  of  that 
which  raged  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians  on  the 
“  indefectibility  of  grace.” 

1  See  Tert.  De  pudidt.  20  ;  Epiphan.  Haer.  lix.,  rb  \ovrpbe 
w.drt  iheeurSa,  Sharia,  rbe  vapavtrrm'ir*  \  Eliscb.  BE.  vi.  43;  Ambrose, 
De  Poenit.  ii.  2.  &c. ;  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  Art.  x. ;  and  tlie  Bp.  of  Win¬ 
chester  on  Art.  xri.  This  attempt  to  insist  upon  a  transcendental  perfec¬ 
tion  arose  from  the  conviction,  held  by  Muntnuists,  though  not  by  them 
exclusively,  that  the  end  n-aa  imminent.  The  rule  of  the  Novations  was  nh 
5ixeria i  roi/s  imTedvri Ta!  el  to  fivarhpia  (Socrates,  II.  E.  iv.  28). 

*  2  Cor.  ii.  7,  10;  vii.  12. 
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a.  Both  sirles  tampered  with  the  plain  meaning-  of 
the  words.  The  expression  “when  they  hare  once 
fallen  away  ”  -was  fatal  to  the  theories  of  the  Calvinist, 
who  held  that  those  who  were  regenerate  were  also,  elect, 
and  could  never  fall  away }  It  has  been  often  supposed 
that  the  rendering  of  the  English  Version,  “  if  they 
shall  fall  away,”  is  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  this  in¬ 
ference.  That  it  is  a  mistranslation  of  the  most  obvious 
kind  is  undeniable,  since  the  Greek  participle  is  in  the 
past  tense  ;  but,  if  the  history  of  it  be  traced  through 
various  versions  of  the  Bible,  it  seems  not  to  have  been 
due  to  a  Calvinistic  bias,  but  to  be  a  perfectly  honest 
mistake,  derived  from  other  sources.  Calvin  himself 
was  far  too  great  a  scholar  to  defend  his  view  by  such 
a  rendering.  He  adopted  the  different  method  of 
attempting  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  previous  ex¬ 
pressions,  and  to  argue  that  when  the  writer  spoke  of 
those  “who  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  were 
made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  tasted  the  good 
word  of  God  and  the  powers  of  the  future  world,”  he 
did  not  mean  “true  and  sincere  believers,”  but  only 
“the  reprobates  who  had  but  tasted,  as  it  were,  with 
their  outer  lips  the  grace  of  God,  and  been  irradiated 
by  some  sparks  of  His  Light.”  He  tried,  in  fact, 
to  exaggerate  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  “  taste,” 
so  as  to  imply  that  it  meant  nothing  more  than  an 
inkling  of  Christian  truth.  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  such  an  argument  is  not  to  explain  Scripture, 

1  The  reader  will  be  reminded  of  what  was  said  by  the  dying  Cromwell, 
lie  asked  his  chaplain  a  question  as  to  “the  indefectibility  of  grace." 
“  Was  it  possible  for  any  one  who  had  once  been  in  a  state  of  grace  to  fall 
away  from  it  P  ”  When  his  chaplain  answered  in  the  negative  Cromwell 
replied  that  in  that  ease  he  was  happy,  for  he  felt  sure  that  once  he  had 
been  in  a  state  of  grace. 
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ftftSb .  to  explain  it  away.  Extravagant  literalism  has 
-feeeu  even  more  fatal  to  exegesis  than  extravagant 
allegorising. 

0.  But  the  Calvinists  had  no  monopoly  in  the 
distortion  of  the  plain  meaning  of  the  sacred  words. 
That  error  belongs,  alas  !  to  all  sects  and  all  religious 
partisans  alike.  Arminians,  who  were  unwilling  to 
admit  that  in  this  life  the  door  of  repentance  and  of 
hope  could  ever  he  closed  to  any  sinner,  stumbled  at  the 
word  “impossible,”  and  actually  rendered  it  (as  in 
some  ancient  Latin  manuscripts)  by  the  word  difficile, 
“  difficult.”  The  doctrine  on  behalf  of  which  they 
thus  twisted  words  to  suit  their  own  meaning  may, 
indeed,  he  amply  supported,  hut  it  must  not  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  such  an  untenable  procedure.  “  Impossible  ” 
lias  a  very  different  meaning  from  “difficult,”  and  it 
is  clear  that  the  writer  lays  down  quite  distinctly  that, 
when  those  who  have  received  spiritual  illumination  and 
shared  in  Divine  gifts  deliberately  apostatise,  it  is 
impossible  to  renew  them  to  repentance,  seeing  that  they 
are — or,  as  the  words  may  perhaps  he  rendered,  so  long 
ns  they  are — -crucifying  afresh,  to  their  own  ruin,  the 
Son  of  God.  He  does  not  say  that  this  has  occurred  in 
the  case  of  the  Hebrew  Christians ;  nay,  he  expresses 
his  conviction  that  it  has  not.  He  does  not  even  say 
that  it  can  occur.  He  only  says  that,  lohen  it  occurs, 
and  so  lonffi  a$  d  lasts  renewal  is  impossible.  There 
can  be  no  second  “  Second  Birth.” 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  his  words  must  not  be  forced 
"and  tortured  into  conclusions  which  do  not  fall  within 
the  scope  either  of  his  language  or  of  his  hypothesis. 
All  that  he  has  here  in  view  is  the  agency  of  men — the 
teaching  and  ministry  of  the  Church;  he  is  neither 
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speaking  nor  thinking  of  the  omnipotence  of 'God.  It 
is  impossible  in  the  highest  degree  for  a  camel  tc  "o 
througli  the  eye  of  a  needle;1  but  what  is  impossible 
with  men  is  possible  with  God.2  And,  indeed,  the  marked 
change  of  tenses  in  this  passage  is  not  without  its  signi¬ 
ficance.  lie  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  renew  to  repen¬ 
tance  those  who  have  fallen  away,  crucifying  as  they  are 
the  Son  of  God.  The  change  from  the  past  to  the 
present  implies  a  continuous,  as  well  as  an  insolent 
apostasy.  It  implies  the  case  of  those  who  cling 
deliberately  to  their  sins.3  While  this  continues,  how 
can  there  be  any  hope  of  renewal?  The  condition  of 
such  men,  as  long  as  it  continues  unchanged,  precludes 
all  possibility  of  the  action  of  grace.  It  is  impossible  at 
once  “to  be  pardoned”  and  to  retain  the  offence.  If, 
said  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  a  man  has  merely  touched  a 
creeping  thing,  the  smallest  drop  of  water  suffices  for 
his  Levitic  purification;  but  if  he  keeps  the  unclean 
thing  purposely  in  his  hand,  an  ocean  of  ablutions  will 
not  make  him  clean.  It  is  impossible  to  save  willing 
offenders  in  the  sense  in  which  man  may  “save”  his 
brother  (1  Tim.  iv.  16);  but  nothing  is  impossible  to 
God. 

5.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  how  little  this  passage  lends 
itself  to  the  violent  oppositions  of  these  old  controver¬ 
sies.  Nor,  again,  has  it  much  bearing  on  the  too.  curious 
speculations  in  which  some  have  indulged  about  the 

1  Matt.  xix.  26 ;  Mk.  x.  27 ;  Lk.  xviii.  27.  That  the  words  must  be 
understood  in  their  literal  sense,  and  that  neither  can  iidfujAos  mean  “  rope,” 
nor  “the  eye  of  a  needle”  mean  “the  side-gate  of  a  city,”  I  have  shown  in 
a.  paper  in  the  Expositor  (Yol.  iii.  169). 

2  So  St.  Ambrose  (Ve  poenit.  ii.  3) :  “  Quae  impossibilia  stmt  apud 
homines,  possibilia  sunt  apud  Deum,  et  potens  est  Dens  quando  vult  donare 
nobis  peceata,  etiam  quae  putamus  non  posse  concedi.” 
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ism  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  unpardonable 
rSin.1  That  there  is  a  sin  which  shall  not  be  for¬ 
given,  either  in  this  or  the  future  age — that  there  is 
"  a  sin  unto  death,”  for  the  forgiveness  of  which  we 
are  not  bidden  to  pray — that  the  last  state  of  a 
backslider  or  an  apostate  may  be  worse  than  the  first2 
— we  learn  from  other  passages  of  Scripture.  That  a 
daring  and  willing  apostasy — a  deliberate  return  from 
light  to  darkness,  and  from  the  power  of  God  to  Satan — 
must  be  the  most  perilous  of  all  conditions,  and  there¬ 
fore  must  very  nearly  approach  to  those  awful  sins,  is 
clear  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  since  like  “  the  doing 
despite  to  the  spirit  of  grace”  (x.  29)  it  seems  to  close 
against  itself  the  very  door  of  salvation.3  We  must 
neither  turn  the  text  into  “  a  rack  of  despair  ”  nor  into 
“  a  pillar  of  carnal  security.”  If  by  the  expression  “  on 
their  falling  away  ”  he  meant  to  describe  every  fall  into 
mortal  sin,  then,  as  Luther  says,  his  words  would  con¬ 
tradict  “all  the  Gospels,  and  all  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.” 
But  he  is  speaking  only  of  predetermined  and  wilful 
apostasy,  and  irrevocable  Divine  dereliction  such  as  is 
described  in  that  passage  of  Isaiah5  where  the  Prophet 
speaks  of  renegades  passing  through  the  land  hardly 

1  See  infra  on  1  John  v.  16. 

2  2  Pet.  ii.  20;  Lk.  xi.  26. 

3  A  writer  who  was  not  thinking  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has 
said,  in  tonejungjtr  only  one  little  aspect  of  the  consequeuces  of  apostasy, 
that  “  Wlien  thL'Cttristian  falls  back  out  of  the  bright  hope  of  the  Re¬ 
surrection,  even  the  Orpheus  song  is  forbidden  him;  uot  to  have  known 
the  hope  is  blameless :  one  may  sing,  unknowing,  as  the  swan  or  Philo¬ 
mela.  But  to  have  known  and  fall  away  from  it,  ami  to  declare  that  the 
human  wishes  which  are  summed  in  that  one — ‘  Thy  kingdom  come 9 — 
are  vain  !  The  Fates  ordain  that  there  shall  be  no  singing  after  that.” — 
Ruslan,  "Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul  ”  {Nineteenth  Century,  Aug.  1880). 

4  Yon  Oettingen  and  Delitzsch  refer  to  the  ease  of  Spira  (see  Herzog. 

Beal  JHwykL,  s.  v.).  6  Is.  viii.  21. 
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bestead,  and  hungry,  and  fretting  themselves,  arLtl'Jsolriuig 
upwards  only  to  curse  their  King  and  their  God,’ and 
seeing  nothing  hut  dimness  and  anguish  when  they  look 
downwards.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  go.  The  various 
modern  discussions  which  have  risen  out  of  these  myste¬ 
rious  passages  do  not  seem  to  have  been  consciously 
present  to  the  writer’s  mind.  He  is  speaking  to  a  very 
different  class  from  those  whom  Christ  warned  about  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  is  speaking  to  Hebrew 
Christians,  and  pointing  out  to  them  with  awful  faith¬ 
fulness  the  fact  that  they  were  becoming  spiritually 
stagnant,  and  that  stagnancy  ends  in  corruption.  To 
return  to  tlieir  dead  works  after  the  heavenly  enlight¬ 
enment — to  abandon  the  eternal  substance  for  the 
transient  shadow — to  go  hack  from  the  finished  sacrifice 
of  Christ  to  the  beggarly  elements  of  the  Law,  was  a 
peril  which  they  were  beginning  to  incur,  but  from 
which  he  felt  convinced  that  they  would  he  saved  in 
time.  Nor  could  he  have  chosen  any  words  better  fitted 
than  these  to  arrest  the  degeneracy  which  he  already 
saw  and  deplored. 

A  less  voluminous  controversy  has  arisen  out  of 
the  writer’s  comparison  of  the  backsliding,  or  rather  the 
apostate,  Christians  to  waste  and  worthless  land. 

a.  The  test  of  sincerity  is  fruitfulness.  The  field  that 
has  drunk  the  rain  from  heaven,  and  bears  thirty,  sixty,  or 
a  hundredfold,  is  a  field  which  God  has  blessed.  But  the 
field  on  which  the  rain  falls  and  the  sun  shines  in  vain, 
and  which  only  brings  forth  weeds  wherewith  the  mower 
filleth  not  his  hand,  nor  lie  that  gathereth  the  sheaves 
his  bosom,  has  been  tested  and  found  profitless,  like  the 
clay  ground  between  Succoth  and  Zeredatha.1  Of  such 
1  2  Ohron.  iv.  17. 
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land  lie  sajs  tliat  it  is  “  nigh  to  a  curse.”  Doubtless 
he  has  in  mind  the  older  curse — which  yet  the  mercy  of 
God  mitigated  into  something  not  far  from  a  blessing — 
“  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake.  Thorns  also  and 
thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee.” 1  But  yet  the  form 
of  his  expression  surely  shows  how  far  are  his  thoughts 
from  the  awful  dogma  of  final  reprobation.  “See,” 
says  St.  Chrysostom,  “  how  much  consolation  his  words 
involve  !  He  says  ‘  near  a  curse,’  not  ‘  a  curse.’  But 
he  who  has  not  yet  fallen  into  a  curse,  but  has  got  near 
it,  will  also  be  able  to  get  afar  from  it.  If  then  we  cut 
out  and  burn  up  the  thorns,  we  shall  he  able  to  enjoy 
the  unnumbered  benefits,  and  to  b.ecome  approved,  and 
to  share  in  the  blessing.” 

/3.  Yet  the  end  of  such  -waste  soil  is  “  for  burning.” 
Some  have  thought  that  even  in  this  burning  there  is 
implied,  not  hopeless  destruction,  but  a  method  of  im¬ 
provement.  Such  a  method  was  well  known  to  Roman 
agriculture.  “  Often,  too,”  says  Virgil,  “  hath  it  been  of 
use  to  fire  barren  fields,  and  to  bum  the  light  stubble 
with  crackling  flames ;  whether  it  be  that  so  the  lands 
acquire  hidden  strength  and  fattening  nurtm-e,  or  that 
so  every  distemper  is  baked  out  of  them  by  fire,  and  the 
useless  moisture  sweats  out,  or  that  the  heat  opens  out 
more  paths  and  secret  apertures  through  which  sap 
may  comeoto^the  tender  plants.”2  It  maybe  doubted 
whether  the  writer  was  familiar  with  this  agricultural 
practice,  or  its  supposed  utility.  It  is  more  likely 
that  he  was  thinking  of  scorched  and  waste  wilder¬ 
nesses  like  that  “  Burnt  Phrygia”  with  which  he  must 
have  been  familiar,  or  of  regions  like  the  Solfatara,  or 


2  Y irg.  Georg,  i.  84-,  seq.  See,  too,  Plin.  II.  N.  xviii.  39,  72. 
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of  tlio  smoke  rising  from  the  fields  of  Sodom, •  Where 
“the  whole  land  is  brimstone  and  salt,  and  ^burning, 
that  it  is  not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor  any  green  groweth 
therein.”  1  He  is  not  describing  the  actual  fate  in  store 
for  any  of  his  readers ;  he  is  illustrating  by  a  passing 
metaphor  the  ultimate  destiny  of  those  who  deliberately 
reject  God — of  those  who,  having  sinned  willibgly 
against  light  and  knowledge,  continue  hardened  in 
defiant  impenitence.  Such,  for  instance,  would  be  the 
position  of  those  Jews  who,  having  once  known  Christ, 
so  far  apostatised  from  Him  as  to  adopt  the  current 
names  of  scorn  by  which  He  was  described  in  the  Jewish 
cryptographs — to  speak  of  Him  as  “  Absalom  ”  or  “  the 
Hung,”  or  to  turn  the  form  of  His  name  into  an  anagram 
of  malediction.2  If  the  ground  which  God  gives  us  to 
till  produces  only  thorns  and  thistles,  we  must,  as  St. 
Chrysostom  says,  cut  up  and  bum  them.  We  must 
“break  up  our  fallow  ground,  and  not  sow  among 
thorns.” 3  We  shall  then  be  able  “  to  enjoy  unnumbered 
blessings  and  to  become  approved.”  The  evil  produce 
of  the  soil  must  be  consumed  that  the  soif  may  be 
saved  for  better  purposes,  just  as  the  bad  work  of  a 
workman  must  be  burned  while  the  workman  shall  be 
saved  so  as  by  fire.  But  if  the  work  of  the  work¬ 
man  be  always  and  continuously  bad,  he  is  rejected; 
and  if  a  soil  brings  forth  nothing  but  things  rank  and 
gross  in  nature,  it  must  itself  be  scathed  with  fire. 
The  metaphor  acquires  a  fuller  significance  if  we  think 
of  the  Jews  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  remember 
that,  but  a  few  years  afterwards,  their  beloved  city  was 

1  Deot.  xxxix.  23. 

2  See  Life  of  Christ,  ii.'452.  [By  notarilcon,  /emaeli  S/temo  Fezichro, 
"May  his  name  and  memory  be  blotted  out.”] 


:  trodden  tinder  foot  by  its  enemies,  and  tbeir  Holy 
Temple  was  given  to  the  devouring  flame. 

But  lie  proceeds  to  tell  them  that  he  has  a  con¬ 
viction  that  they,  his  Christian  readers,  have  adopted 
the  better  course,  and  will  inherit  the  better  lot.  He 
did  not  doubt  that  they  were  heirs  of  salvation,  though 
he.  used  this  language.  “  Their  work,  their  alms,  and 
all  their  good  endeavours”  furnished  a  proof  of  this;  for 
God  is  just,  and  God  does  not  forget.  They  had  minis¬ 
tered  to  the  saints ;  they  were  still  doing  so,  though, 
perhaps — as  he  seems  to  hint  with  delicate  kindness — ■ 
•with  less  zeal  than  before.  He  exhorts  them  not  to 
show  themselves  remiss,  but  with  all  zeal  to  work  out 
their  salvation  to  the  end,  and  so  by  faith  and  endurance 
to  enter  into  that  heritage  which  was  pledged  to  them 
not  only  by  the  word  but  by  the  oath  of  God.  How¬ 
ever  severe-,  therefore,  their  afflictions  had  been,  they 
might  rest  upon  a  sure  hope.  The  little  boat  of  their 
lives  was  being  tossed  by  many  a  storm,  yet  it  was  safe, 
for  it  was  moored  by  an  anchor  which  could  never  slip 
its  hold,  o  That  anchor  was  not  fixed  even  on  the  rock 
of  any  earthly  sea,  but  the  hawser  which  held  it  passed 
out  of  sight  behind  the  veil  of  Heaven;  and  in  that 
heavenly  sanctuary  One  had  entered  as  a  forerunner  on 
theh  behalf.  He  would  see  that  the  anchor  held  ;  He 
would  keep  gnrrd  over  the  promised  hope, — the  High 
Priest  for  ever  >af  ter  the  order  of  Melcliizedek. 

SECTION  IV. 

THE  OEDEK  OP  MELCHIZEDEK. 

In  those  words  the  writer,  with  great  literary  skill, 
resumes  the  allusion  which  he  had  introduced  in  v.  10, 
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and  Lad  left  unexplained  in  order  to  prepare'  then  far 
his  argument  by  the  exhortation  of  these  intei®e&iafe 
verses.  But  now  that  he  has  stimulated  them  to  a 
loftier  range  of  .spiritual  attainments  by  warning  them 
of  the  peril  of  apostasy,  and  by  encouraging  them’ 
to  perseverance  in  good  works,  he  can  proceed  with 
a  surer  step  to  develop  the  truths  which  were  best 
fitted  to  emancipate-  them  from  their  -temptation  to 
relapse. 

“  Por  this  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  priest  of  God  most  high,1 
who  met2  Abraham  returning  from  the  slaughter3  of  the  "kings  and 
blessed  him,4  to  -whom  also  Abraham  apportioned  a  tithe  of  all,5- 
being  first  by  interpretation  King  of  righteousness,6 * 8  and  then  also 
King  of  Salem,  which  is  King  of  peace;  without  father,  without 
mother,  without  lineage,'  having  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end 
of  life,  but  having  been  likened  to  the  Son  of  God6  remaineth  a 
Priest  for  perpetuity  ”  (vii.  1—3). 

This  comparison  of  the  Priesthood  of  Christ  to  that 
of  Melchizedek  occupies  so  cardinal  a  position,  that  we 
must  pause  over  this  passage  if  we  are  to  form  any  true 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  Epistle. 

4  King  and  Priest,  Zeeh.  vi.  13  (Serv.  ad  A.  iii.  80).  See  the  subse¬ 
quent  remarks  for  further  notes  on  this  passage. 

2  The  true  reading  is  os,  not  5  («,  A,  B,  D,  E,  IC).  The  construction 
is  an  anakoluthon. 

3  aoirjj,  from  (coVtoi,  “  I  cut.”  Comp.  Josh.  x.  20  (LXX.). 

4  Philo  (Be  Abraham,  §  40)  sayS  that  Melchizedek  “  sacrificed  for 
Abraham  the  offerings  of  victory.” 

3  I.c.,  of  all  his  spoUs. 

6  Y.  infra. 

f  ’AyereaXlyijTos,  which  occurs  here  only,  cannot  mean  “without 
deseed  ”  (see  ver.  0),  though,  misled  by  this  error,  Ignatius  (Ep.  ad 
Philad.)  reckons  Melchizedek  among  those  who  have  led  a  celibate  life. 

8  This  expression  not  only  refers  to  Ps.  cx.  4,  but  speaks  of  Melchizedek 
as  a  Divinely  appointed  type  of  Priesthood,  which  he  is  not  recorded 
to  have  either  received  from  any  ancestors,  or  transmitted  to  any 
successors. 
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jcct.  The  place  of  meeting  is  uncertain.  Shaveh  lias 
never  been  identified,  nor  is  anything  known  of  the  King’s 
dale.1  The  name  Melchizedek  may  mean  “king  of 
righteousness” — a  rendering  found  in  the  Targums,8  and 
here  introduced  perhaps  with  reference  to  Is.  xxxii.  1, 
where  it  is  said  of  the  Messiah,  “  Behold  a  king  shall 
reign  in  righteousness.”  3  It  may  also  mean  “  righteous 
king,”  as  it  is  rendered  in  Josephus4  and  Philo.8  It  is 
a  name  closely  analogous  to  Adonizedek,  which  means 
“  Lord  of  righteousness”  or  “  justice,”  and  is  a  natural 
name  for  an  Eastern  king  whose  chief  function  in  time 
of  peace  was  that  of  a  j  udge.  Adonizedek  is  called  king  of 
J erusalem,6  but  Melchizedek  is  called  king  of  Salem.  It 
has  been  a  disputed  point  for  centuries  whether  by  Salem 
is  meant  Jerusalem  or  not.7 

That  this  king  of  a  Canaanite  city  should  be  “  a 
priest  of  the  most  high  God  ”  is  an  interesting  cir¬ 
cumstance.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  it 
away.  The  Hebrew  phrase  for  the  most  high  God  is 
El  Elion,  and  it  appears  that  the  Phoenicians  also  had' 
a  god  to  whom  they  gave  the  title  of  Elion,  or  The 


1  Josephus  calls  it  UeSiov  0acrt\iK6v  ( Antt .  i.  10,  §  2).  There  is  nothing 
to  identify  it  with  “  the  King’s  dale  ”  in  which  Absalom  built  himself 
a  pillar.  Even  if  it  be  the  same  “King’s  dale”  it  may  have  been  in  the 
tribe  of  Ejfhraim,  if  the  reading  of  2  Sam.  xiii.  23  he  right ;  but  there, 
instead  of  “beside  Ephraim,”  there  is  a  various  reading,  “the Valley  of 
Tephiim.” 

2  In  Bcveshitli  Rnbba,  f.  42,  a,  it  is  said  that  Tsedelc  was  a  name  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  as  is  implied  in  Is.  i.  21.  “  Righteousness  lodged  in  it”  Aben 

Ezra  makes  Melchizedek  mean  “  King  of  a  righteous  place.” 

3  Compare  Is.  ix.  6;  Zech.  ix.  9;  Mai.  iv.  2;  1  Cor.  i.  30. 

4  Antt.  i.  10,  §  2;  B.  J.  vi.  10;  6  rrj  trarpU }  *yA ,<6cr<nj  fcAjjflely  ftaffiKsbs 
dfotuos. 

5  Leg.  Allegg.  iii.  25. 

1  See  Excursus  X.,  “  *  Salem  ’  and  Jerusalem.” 
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.tSJIgliest.1  Nothing,  however,  can  he  clearer  than  that 
Moses  intended  the  word  to  he  understood  in  its  fullest 
sense  of  the  True  God.2  Nor  is  there  any  excuse  for 
being  incredulous  about  the  fact,  for,  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs,  it  is  probable  that 
the  worship  of  God  would  have  been  preserved  in 
some  families.  And  the  primary  intention  of  the 
sacred  historian  in  mentioning  this  incident  may  have 
been  a  desire  to  do  honour  to  this  kingly  priest, 
whose  dignity  was  recognised  with  such  deep  reverence 
by  Abraham  himself,  that  he  accepted  his  solemn  bless¬ 
ing,  and  gave  him  a  tithe  of  his  spoils. 

It  was  natural  that  a  circumstance  so  remarkable 
should  attract  the  attention  of  the  Jews,  and  that 
they  should  see  something  memorable  in  the  priest¬ 
hood  of  a  king  who  enjoyed  his  sacerdotal  dignity  so 
many  centuries  before  the  days  of  Aaron,  and  who  had 
been  treated  with  so  much  honour  by  their  great 
ancestor  himself.  Hence  it  was  also  natural  that  the 
Hebrew  poet  in  the  110th  Psalm,3  in  prophesying  of  a 
Prince  and  Deliverer  who  was  the  type  of  the  Messiah, 
should  say,  “The  Lord  sware,  and  will  not  repent. 
Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchi- 
zedek.”  The  Messianic  interpretation  of  this  Psalm 
was  never  disputed.4  If  it  had  been,  nothing  would 

1  Philo  BybL  ap.  Euscb.  Praep.  Eu.  i.  10.  A  trace  of  this  title 
talonim  w>aZosnit7i=Elionim  velionoth)  is  perhaps  discoverable  in  the 
Poennlus  of  Plautus. 

5  Though  this  is  the  earliest  occurrence  of  the  name,  it  is  found 
frequently  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Psalms.  Abram  repeats  it  with 
Jehovah  ”  in  ver.  22. 

3  In  the  title,  Ps.  ex.  is  called  “  A  Psalm  of  David ;  ”  the  LSX.  call  it 
••  An  ode  to  the  Assyrian.” 

4  Comp.  Zech.  vi.  13,  where,  of  the  High  Priest  Joshua  (Joshua  in 
Ezra  and  Neh.)  as  a  type  of  the  Messiah,  it  is  said,  “He  shall  be,”  or 
perhaps  "  There  shall  be,”  "a  priest  upon  his  throne.” 
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have  been  easier  for  the  Jews  than  to  set  aside  the 
question  about  David's  son  and  David’s  Dol'd  which 
our  Lord  propounded  to  them,  and  which  they  expressed 
their  inability  to  solve.1  But  even  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  renders  the  first  verse  of  this  Psalm  by  “The 
Jjord  said  to  His  Word.” 

But  when  Melchizedek  was  thus  elevated  into  a 
type  of  the  Messiah,  the  brief  notice  respecting 
him  was  studied  with  the  minutest  scrutiny,  and 
mysteries  were  supposed  to  lurk  in  every  word. 
Thus  so  simple  a  circumstance  as  his  bringing 
forth  to  Abraham  bread  and'  wine  is  in  Bereshith 
llabba  explained  by  Rabbi  Samuel  Bar  Nachman  to 
mean  that  he  taught  to  Abraham  the  ordinances 
of  the  High  Priesthood,  the  bread  being  a  type  of 
the  shewbread,  and  the  wine  of  libations.  Other 
Rabbis,  referring  to  Prov.  ix.  5 — “Come  eat  of  my 
bread,  and  drink  of  the  wine  which  I  have  mingled  ” — 
say  that  Melchizedek  explained  the  Law  to  Abraham. 
These  it  is  obvious  are  mere  fancies  of  a  fantastic 
exegesis  bent  on  seizing  every  opportunity  to  proclaim 
the  eternity  of  the  Levitie  dispensation.  Yet  multi¬ 
tudes  of  Christian  writers,  imbued  with  the  spirit 
which  will  see  in  Scripture  more  than  Scripture  sanc¬ 
tions,  make  this  simple  act  of  hospitality  a  sacerdotal 
oblation,  and  argue  (with  Bellarmine)  that  it  was  the 
one  characteristic  of  his  Priesthood.3'  But  that  the 
bread  and  wine  were  not  typically  intended  is  clear 
from  the  silence  of  the  Epistle.  Had  the  application 
been  legitimate,  a  point  so  germane  to  the  writer’s  pur- 

1  Matt.  nii.  44 

8  On  this  perversion  see  Waterland,  Works,  v.  165 ;  Jewel,  Reply  to 
Harding,  art.  xvii. ;  and  on  the  other  side,  Jachson,  Gn  the  Creed,  ix., 
§  ii.  10. 
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have  been  passed  over  without  notice, 
'especially  as  Philo,  who  has  very  similar  views  respecting 
Llehjhizedek,  ventures  to  say  that  on  this  occasion  he  did 
offer'  a  sacrifice  for  •  victory — imvkia  etfve.1  What  an 
opportunity  for  powerful  argument  would  have  been 
furnished  if  Ap'ollos  could  have  said  that  Melchizedek’s' 
sacrifice  was  not  an  offering  of  victims  in  the  Jewish 
fashion,  but  was  an  offering  which  prefigured  the 
Christian  oblations  of  bread  and  wine  !  Of  such  a 
sacrifice  he  does  not  say  a  word.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  acts  in  which  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek 
consisted,  Apollos  does  not  mention  sacrifice  among 
them.  He  does  not  so  much  as  allude  to  the  bread 
and  wine — much  less  does  he  imply  that  it  was  an 
Eucharistic  offering. 

But  he  touches  on  other  points  which  seem  to  en¬ 
hance  the  dignity  or  mysteriousness  of  Melchizedek  by 
saying  that  he  was  “  fatherless,  motherless,  without 
pedigree,  having  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end 
of  life.” 

His  method  of  illustration,  like  that  of  which  St. 
Paul  occasionally  made  use,  is  Rabbinic  in  its  general 
character,  but  not  fantastic  or  inadmissible.  He  takes 
.:  a  Scriptural  fact  as  it  stands,  and  merely  shows  its 
typical  value.  It  is,  however,  this  passage  which 
,  has  originated  so  many  untenable  conjectures  about 
■  Melchizedek,  anCj  which  has  been  made  an  excuse  for 
;  most  strange  hypotheses.  Such  discussions  would 
:  never  have  arisen  if  we  had  been  more  familiar  with 
!  the  way  of  handling  Scripture  which  had  become  pre¬ 
valent  at  Alexandria,  and  was  perpetuated  for  centuries 
>  in  the  later  schools  of  Tiberias  and  Babylon. 

■  De  Abraham. 
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Of  course,  if  the  words  be  taken  literally  they  can 
have  but  one  meaning.  One  who  had  neither  father, 
nor  mother,  nor  ancestors,  neither  beginning  of  days 
nor  end  of  life,  could  not  be  a  human  being  at  all. 
Accordingly  Melchizedek  has  been  regarded  by  some 
commentators,  even  of  this  century,  as  “the  Angel 
of  the  Presence,”  the  “Captain  of  the  Lord’s  Host,” 
“the  Divine  Angel  of  the  Lord,”  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Ever  Blessed  Trinity,  the  Jewish  “  Shechinah” 
and  Metatron,1  who  continually  appeared  to  the- 
Fathers  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation. 
Cunseus  even  refers  to  this  incident  in  explanation 
of  our  Lord’s  words  to  the  Jews,  “  Tour  father  Abra¬ 
ham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it  and  was 
glad.”  Marcus  Eremita  mentions  a  sect  which  believed 
Melchizedek  to  be  “  God  the  Word,  previous  to  incar¬ 
nation.”  2 

Others,  again,  thought  that  Melchizedek  was  the 
Holy  Spirit.3  This  was  the  opinion  maintained  in  an 
anonymous  work — probably  written  by  the  deacon 
Hilarius — which  St.  Jerome  received  from  Evagrius,  and 
which  led  him  to  an  elaborate  study  of  what  had 
been  written  on  this  question,  which  even  in  his  day 
was  eagerly  debated.  He  found  that  Origen  and  Didy- 
mus  believed  Melchizedek  to  be  an  angel,  and  that  the 

1  Metatron  is  a  Talmndie  word  of  foreign  origin, perhaps  a  rude  hybrid 
of  lie™  Sp^ios,  or  “  sharer  of  the  Throne.”  He  whs  the  chief  of  the  four 
Angels  who  were  “  Masters  of  'Wisdom.”  He  stands  in  a  subordinate 
relation  to  God,  but  to  him  are  attributed  many  of  the  works  of  the 
“  Angel  of  the  Presence,” — a  sort  of  Pre-incamate  Messiah  (see  Ham¬ 
burger,  s.  v.). 

2  Epiplian.  Baer.  lv.  7 ;  Ambrose,  De  Abraham,  i.  3.  All  these  opinions 
and  quotations  are  diligently  collected  by  Bleek. 

2  Epiphan.  Baer,  lxvii.  3.  This  wild  theory  was  maintained  by  the 
sect  of  Melehizedekites  (see  Dorner,  i.  515). 
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'■  -Jews  supposed  him  to  be  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,1  who 
—■as  they  showed  by  calculation — might  have  survived 
’  till  the  days  of  Abraham.2  It  is  hard  to  see  why,  in 
that  case,  he  should  not  have  been  introduced  by  his 
OWn  name.  Yet  this  hypothesis  satisfied  Lyra,  Caje- 
tan,  Melauctlion,  and  even  Luther  and  Selden.  Others 
again,  with  about  as  much  justification,  suppose  that  he 
was  Ham.  Calmet  regards  him  as  a  re-appearance  of 
Enoch.  Nork,  with  hardly  less  absurdity,  discovers 
in  him  the  Phoenician  god  Sydik,  or  Saturn  !3 

I  unhesitatingly  follow  those  who  reject  these  idle 
hypotheses,  and  who  hold  with  Hippolytus,  Eusebius 
of  Csesarea,  and  other  Fathers,  as  well  as  the  ablest 
recent  commentators,  that  Melchizedek  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  what  Moses  tells  us  that  he  was — 
namely,  Melchizedek,  a  Priest  and  King  of  the  little 
Canaanite  town  of  Salem,  to  whom,  because  he  was  a 
worshipper  of  the  True  God,  Abraham  paid  tithes,  and 
from  whom  he  received  a  blessing.4  His  importance 
was  purely  typical ;  his  personal  importance  was  very 
small.  It  is  amazing  that  any  one  familiar  with  Eab- 
binic  exegesis  should  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  coming 

1  Rabbi  Jochanan  Ben  Nuri  says  :  “  The  Holy  One— blessed  be  He  !— 
took  Shem,  and  separated  him  to  be  a  priest  to  Himself,  that  he  might 
sen-e  before  Him.  Ho  also  caused  His  Shecliinah  to  rest  with  him,  and 
called  his  name  Melchizedek,  Priest  of  the  Most  High,  aud  King  of 
Salem.  V  te&.'utk  Hakkodesh,  Pt.  iii.  c.  20;  Nedarim,  f.  32,  lj. 

■  Thus  Or  two  of  tlio  Tare-ums— though  not  in  that  of  Oukelos — we 
fiud  the  gluHS  “  Mulka  Zodika,  who  was  Shorn  bar  Noah.”  But  as  far  as 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  concerned,  ii  is  enough  to  say  Unit  (1)  Shorn 

territory  of^aui  face  Deyling.  Ohs.  Suer,  ii.’  T3 ;  Bocliart,  Phahq.  ii.  \- 
Jackson,  On  the  Creed.  Bk.  ix. !.  This  opinion  of  the  Jews,  though  embraced 
by  I-uther,  Lightfoot.  ,ke..  secuis  to  have  been  post-Christian. 

2  Nork,  Bibl.  ihjthol.  i.  151. 

•  See  Caro,  Aires  of  the.  Apostles,  xxii.  This  is  the  view  of  Josephus 

(B.  3.  vi.  10). 
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to  this  conclusion.  In  the  Alexandrian.  S0I100I-  espe¬ 
cially,  the  habit  of  allegorising  had  been' carried  fo  far 
as  to  imperil,  and  even  obliterate,  the  plain  sense  of 
the  sacred  narrative.  The  allegorists  saw  c*-- imagined 
mysteries  in  the  silence  of  Scripture  no  less  than  in 
its  simplest  circumstances,  and  even  in  the  numerical 
values  and  methods  of  writing  its  letters.  The  writer 
of  this  Epistle,  familiar  with  the  works  of  Philo,  adopts 
the  Alexandrian  method  in  arguing  with  those'  by 
whom  it  would  he  regarded  as  specially  cogent.  But 
he  neither  abuses  the  method  nor  carries  it  to  untenable 
extremes.  He  sees  that  the  suddenness  with  which 
Melchizedek  is  introduced  into  the  sacred  story,  and 
the  subsequent  silence  respecting  him,  are  reasons 
for  regarding  him  as  a  Divinely  -  appointed  type 
of  the  Messiah.  The  Book  of  Genesis,  as  Bishop 
Wordsworth  says,  casts  on  him  a  shadow  of  eternity; 
gives  him  a  typical  eternity.  But  he  expressly  treats 
of  him  as  a  type,  and  a  type  only ,  of  One  whose  “  office 
was  incomparably  beyond  that  of  the  legal  Economy  ” 

• — his  person  greater,  his  undertaking  weightier,  his 
design  more  sublime  and  excellent,  his  oblation  more 
meritorious,  his  prayers  more  prevalent,  his  office  more 
durable  than  even  any  whose  business  it  was  to  inter¬ 
cede  and  mediate  between  God  and  man.1  Had  Mel¬ 
chizedek  been  the  Metatron,  or  the  Pre-incarnate 
Messiah,  he  would  not  have  been  a  type,  hut  the  Di¬ 
vine  Son  Himself ;  he  would  not  have  been  likened  to 
Christ,  hut  would  have  been  Christ.  All  the  con¬ 
jectures  respecting  him  were  excusable  in  times  when 
the  peculiarities  of  Semitic  thought  were  little  known  ; 
hut  now  that  the  history  of  exegesis  is  better  under  - 

1  Cave,  i.  c. 
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f'.'StoQd,  such  suggestions  can  only  be  ranked  among 
:  Obsolete  mistakes. 

For  there  are  abundant  instances  to  prove  that  sucb 
phrases  as  “fatherless,  motherless,  without  pedigree,” 
were  used,  not  only  in  Babbinic  Hebrew,  but  even  in 
Classical  Greek  and  in  Latin,  of  those  whose  parents 
and  ancestry  were  simply  unrecorded.  Thus  Ion,  in 
the  tragedy  of  Euripides,  calls  himself  “  motherless  ” 
when  he  supposes  himself  to  be  the  son  of  a  slave- 
woman  and  Scipio  addressed  the  mongrel  crowd  in 
the  Forum  as  people  “who  had  neither  father  nor 
mother;”2  and  Horace  speaks  of  himself  as  “sprung 
from  no  ancestors.”3  Similarly  we  find  in  Bereshith 
Babba  that  “  a  Gentile  has  no  father,”4  i.e.,  the  father  ot 
a  proselyte  is  of  no  account  in  Jewish  pedigrees.  The 
Jewish  priests  were  obliged  to  keep  the  most  careful 
genealogies,  and  some  families  were  for  ever  excluded 
from  the  priesthood  in  Ezra’s  days  because,  they  could 
not  produce  adequate  proof  of  their  priestly  descent.5 
And  not  only  must  they  be  able  to  produce  the  names 
of  then’  fathers  and  their  ancestry  up  to  Aaron,  but, 
further,  their  marriages  were  regulated  by  the  most 
rigid  restrictions.8  It  was  remarkable  to  the  Jews  of 
Ezra’s  day  that  Melchizedek  should  be  introduced  as  a 
priest — and  as  a  priest  of  such  striking  dignity — while 
not  a  WU?  is  said  of  his  father  or  mother,  or  an¬ 
cestors,  or  birth,  or  death.7  In  the  mystic  treatment 

1  Ion,  850.  2  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  64. 

s  Hor.  Sat  i.  6.  10.  5  f.  18,  b. 

6  Ezr.  ii.  61,  62 ;  Nehem.  vii.  63,  64. 

»  Lev.  xxi.  7,  13, 14. 

7  “Tho  Melchizedek  of  human  hislory  has,  indeed,  died;  hut  the 
Melchizedek  of  sacred  history  lives  without  dying,  fixed  for  ever  as  one 
who  lives  by  the  pan  of  the  sacred  historian,  and  thus  stamped  as  a  type  of 
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of  Scripture  by  the  Talmudists,  arguments  we-djeawn 
from  this  silence.  Thus,  from  the  non-mention  of 
Cain’s  death  in  Scripture  Philo  draws  the  lesson  that 
evil  never  dies  among  the  human  race.  The  very 
vagueness  in  which  this  grand  figure  of  Melehizedek 
is  left,  although  he  is  the  first  who  in  Scripture  is 
called  a  priest,  makes  him  better  suited  to  stand  as 
the  type  of  one  who  was  endowed  with  an  eternal 
priesthood.  The  words  of  the  writer  taken  literally 
are  applicable  to  Jesus  alone,1  and  are  only  applicable 
to  Melehizedek  in  the  secondary  and  metaphorical 
sense  which  I  have  explained.  He  stands  on  the  page 
of  Scripture  as  an  eternal  priest,  because  Scripture 
witnesses  alike  to  his  priesthood  and  his  life  with¬ 
out  an  allusion  to  the  abrogation  of  the  one  or  the 
close  of  the  other.2  If  any  harshness  still  remains, 
it  is  removed  by  the  consideration  that  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  the  type  and  the  antitype  are  so  simul¬ 
taneously  prominent  that  the  language  which  refers 
to  the  one  is  mingled  with  that  which  is  more  strictly 

the  Son,  the  ever-living  Priest”  (Delitzsch).  “  He  is  simply  an  otherwise 
unknown  Mng,  whose  meeting  with  Abraham  is,  however,  in  the  history 
of  redemption,  of  the  greatest  historical  and  typical  importance  ”  (Moll). 

1  The  word  “without  mother  ”  might  seem  inapplicable,  and  would  be 
inapplicable  if  the  Cburcb  bad  ever  sanctioned  the  title  Theotokos  applied 
to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  but,  as  Theodoret  rightly  observes,  “  as  God,  He  has 
been  begotten  of  the  Patber  alone.” 

2  Alford  thinks  it  “  almost  childish  ”  to  suppose  that  the  writer  meant 
nomore  than  that  the  life,  death,  etc.,  of  Melehizedek  are  not  recorded;  and 
therefore  he  regards  him  as  a  Divine  being  about  whom  we  are  not  to  be 
wise  above  what  is  written,  and  about  whom  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
enquire  further !  It  is  not  “  almost,”  but  “  quite  ”  childish  to  protend  to 
interpret  Scripture  by  ignoring  the  plain  peculiarities  of  the  language  and 
method  of  thought  among  those  by  whom  it  was  written.  And  the  mis¬ 
applied  text  about  “  not  being  wise  above  what  is  written  ”  is  usually 
degraded  into  an  excuse  for  being  wise  above  what  is  written — to  the 
extent,  sometimes,  of  utter  superstition. 
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applicable  to  tbe  other.  To  ignore  these  facts,  and  to 
regard  Melchizedek  as  a  Divine  being,  still  alive  as  a 
priest,  though  he  only  occurs  in  a  single  clause  of  a 
simple  historic  narrative,1 2  is  to  apply  to  Scripture  the 
methods  of  explanation  which  reduce  it  to  an  insoluble 
enigma,  and  which  subject  the  souls  of  unbiassed 
readers  to  a  strain  which  it  was  never  intended  that 
they  should  bear.  Any  one  who  helps  to  rescue  the 
Holy  Book  from  these  extravagancies  of  superstitious 
letter-worship  renders  to  faith  a  service  for  which  he 
may  be  rebuked  by  contemporary  ignorance,  but  which 
will  bear  good  fruit  in  future  times. 

whom  even  Abraham  gave  a  tithe  out  of  his  best  spoils 3 — he,  the 
patriarch.4  Anil  those  of  the  sons  of  Levi  who  receive  the 
priestly  function,5  have  commandment  to  tithe  the  people  according 
to  the  law6 — that  is,  their  brethren,  sprung  though  they  are  from  the 

1  Jose.phus  simply  calls  him  “  a  chief  of  the  Canaanites.”  . 

2  The  proper  difference  between  ipfi,  “  I  see,”  and  6e*PS,  “  I  observe  ” 
(though  it  is  not  always  kept  in  common  usage),  is  given  by  Phavorinus. 
who  says  that  ipm  is  applied  to  bodily,  and  StcvpcS  to  spiritual,  insight. 

3  a/rpaObia,  derived  from  tuspos  and  e!s,  properly  means  “  what  is  taken 
from  the  top  of  the  heap,”  but  it  is  used  for  “  the  firstfruits  of  spoils  ” 
and  sometimes,  apparently  (according  to  Hesychius  and  Phavorinus),  for 

spoils  ”  generally. 

4  The  position  of  6  rS.rpidpxvs  is  very  forcible,  and  the  oratorical  style 
of  the  writ  r  &,  rdently  makes  him  fond  of  theso  sounding  collocations. 
The  nse  of  tin-  Ionieus  a  miuoro  ('  •"")  to  end  the  sentence  makes  the 
word  still  more  prominent.  A  whole  argument  about,  the  srrnndeur  of 
Abraham  is  thus  condensed  into  one  emphatic  word.  (Oomp.  Actsvii.  16,43; 
xxviii.  31 ;  Gal.  iii.  1.1 

5  Aristotle  defines  this  word  Upanla  as  meaning  “  the  care  concerning 
the  gods  ”  {Pol.  vii.  b).  It  seems  to  be  a  little  more  specific  than  Upwtrvvri. 

6  A  needless  difficulty  has  been  made  of  this  expression  because  the 
Priests  did  not  directly  receive  tithes  from  the  people,  but  only  from 
the  Levites,  who  paid  them  a  tithe  of  what  they  received  as  tithes  (Numb, 
xviii.  22,  23,  26;  Nell.  x.  3B).  Henco  Biesenthal  proposes  to  read  Asetr  for 
Acute.  But  (a)  tho  Priests  might  take  these  title's  directly,  as  Jewish 
tradition  said  that  they  did  in  the  dnya  of  Ezra  (Yevamoth,  f.  86,  b ; 
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loins  of  Abraham:  but  he  whose  descent  is  not  derived'  from  them 
hath  tithed  Abraham,  and  hath  blessed1  the  holder  of  the  Jjf'Otniees. 
Now,  beyond  all  dispute,  that  which  is  inferior  is  ever  blessed  by 
the  superior.  And  in  this  case^  dying  men2  receive  tithes  j  httt  in 
that  case  he  of  whom  it  is  testified  that  he  lives.3  And,  so  to  speak, 
by  means  of  Abraham,  even  Levi,  who  receiveth  tithes,  hath  bean 
tithed  ;  for  he  was  still  in  the  loins  of  liis  father  when  Abraham  met 
him”  (vii.  4  10). 

The  argument  of  this  passage  is  the  superiority 
of  Melchizedek’s  priesthood  to  that  of  Aaron  in  seven 
particulars  : — 

(i.)  Because  even  Abraham  gave  him  tithes. 

Becliorotli,  f.  4,  a) ;  and  (&)  the  expression  is  a  general  one — "  qui 
facit  per  alhim,  facit  per  se.”  The  question,  as  Dr.  Moulton  says,  is 
not  one  of  emolument,  but  of  position,  and  the  Priests  stood  aldne  in 
receiving  tithes  and  paying  none. 

1  The  perfects  express  the  absolute  and  permanent  fact. 

2  I.e.,  men  under  the  liability  to  die,  as  in  the  well-known  lines — 

“  He  preached  astone  who  ne’er  should  preach  again. 

And  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men.” 

3  We  know  nothing  of  the  death  of  Melchizedek:  so  far,  therefore,  as 
the  page  of  Scripture  is  concerned,  he  always  lives.  The  argument  is 
analogous  to  that  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  derived  by  Philo  from 
the  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  death  of  Cain  in  Scripture.  To  a  writer 
addressing  those  who  in  the. Rabbinic  Midrashim  heard  daily  specimens  of 
similar  applications,  nothing  would  he  more  natural  than  to  argue  that  the 
absence  of  all  mention  of  the  death  of  Melchizedek  made  him,  in  yet 
another  respect,  an  eternal  type  of  Christ.  The  difference  between  his 
method  and  ours  is  not  in  the  point  of  view,  but  only  in  the  method  of 
statement.  Writing  in  these  days  we  might  argue  thus :  The  Psalmist 
says  that  God  had  sworn  that  the  Priest-king,  the  Messiah  of  whom  he  is 
prophesying,  should  be  *‘a  priest  for  ever  after  tho  order  of  Melchizedek.” 
We  learn  from  the  Book  of  Genesis  that  the  Priesthood  of  Melchizedek 
was  one  of  such  high  dignity  as  to  be  recognised  even  by  the  Patriarch 
Abraham ;  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  its  magnificent  and  untrans¬ 
mitted  independence,  it  is  evidently  spoken  of  as  superior  to  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood.  And  it  is  also  a  type  of  the  Messianic  Priesthood,  because 
just  as  Christ  was  eternal  and  superior  to  all  earthly  relationships,  so  on 
the  page  of  Scripture  Melchizedek  stands  without  father,  mother,  or 
descent,  and  with  no  record  of  hnman  birth  or  human  death.  This  is  all 
condensed  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  into  such  expressions  as  those  in 
the  text. 
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,  (ii.)  Because  even  the  yet-unborn  Levi  may  be  said 

to  have  paid  tithes  in  the  person  of  Abraham. 

(iii.)  Because  it  is  the  superior  who  gives  the  blessing, 
and  Melchizedck  blessed  Abraham. 

(iv.)  Because  the  Aaronic  priests  die,  but  Melckizedek 
stands  as  a  type  of  undying  priesthood. 

(v.)  Because  the  permanence  of  his  Priesthood  im¬ 
plied  the  abrogation  of  the  whole  Law  on  which  the 
Levitic  Priesthood  was  grounded. 

If  there  was  a  transference  of  the  Priesthood  there' 
was  necessarily  also  a  transference  of  the  Law.  Had 
there  been  in  the  Levitic  Law  any  power  of  per- 
fectionment,  what  need  would  there  have  been  for  a 
diiferent  priest1  to  rise  of  whom  it  was  expressly  said, 
not  that  he  was  “  after  the  order  of  Aaron,”  but  that 
he  was  “  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  ”  ?  And  “  our 
Lord,”3  in  whom  was  fulfilled  the  Type  of  Eternal 
Priesthood,  was  a  different  Priest,  seeing  that  He  has 
sprung3  from  a  different  tribe  than  that  of  the  Aaronic 
priests — namely,  the  royal  but  non-priestly  tribe  of 
Judah.4  Christ  is  a  Priest,  not  in  accordance  with 

1  ?t epov,  “  a  different,”  not  merely  Aaaoc,  “  another." 

2  This  passage  is  memorable  as  being  the  first  in  winch  this  expression 
—now  so  familiar  and  universal— is  applied  to  Christ,  It  marks  an 
advance  in  the  growth  of  Christianity. 

3  waTe-raKKer,  a  word  almost  invariably  used  of  the  sunrise  (Mai.  iv.  2  ; 
Is.  lx.  1 ;  Lk.  xii.  54;  2  Pet,  i.  19),  though  also  of  the  springing  of  plants 
I  Zech.  iii.  1  i  vi.  12  i  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  where  the  LXX.  render  ••  the  Branch  ” 
by  ■Ai-aroAt) ;  and  Is.  xliv.  4  ;  Ewik.  xvii.  6). 

‘  Tlio  writer  does  not  touch  on  the  doubt  which  hung  over  the  High 
Priesthood  of  his  time.  If  his  readers  were  Palestinian  .Tews,  thry  at 
least,  and  probably  all  Jews,  would  be  ijuiok  to  catch  the  fresh  force  which 
was  added  to  his  arguments  by  this  circumstance.  Those  Sndduconn 
hierarchs  had  becu  introduced  by  Herod.  They  were  of  priestly,  but  it 
was  far  from  eertain  that  they  were  of  high-priestly,  descent  (Jos.  Anti. 

expression  A^tpehs  lOpp-  ii.  2-lli,  Mangey!. 
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“  tlie  law  of  a  fleslien  commandment” — i.e.,  with'  the 
transitory  system  which  was  hedged  round  with  the 
limitations  of  earthly  relationships1 — but  in  accordance 
with  the  power  of  that  indissoluble  life2  which  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  swearing  of  the  oaths  that  He  should 
be  “  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.” 
From  the  change,  then,  of  the  Priesthood  we'  infer 
nothing  less  than  the  disannulment  of  the  preceding 
commandment 3  because  of  its  weakness  and  unprofit- 

1  Neither  this  writer  nor  St.  Paul  would  hare  called  the  Law  “  carnal” 
{o-apictnbs),  a  term  which  he  expressly  disclaims  (Rom.  vii.  14).  The  true 
reading  is  a apidvns  (n,  A,  B,  0,  D,  etc.;  1  Cor.  iii.  1;  2  Cor.  iii.  3), "as  here 

2  The  balance  and  rhythm  of  the  original  ( parisosis ,  paromoiosis)  are 
characteristic  of  this  writer,  but  not  of  St.  Paul.  Instances  of  this  style 
may  no  doubt  be  found  in  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  because,  as  I  have  shown  in 
my  Life  of  St.  Paul  (i.  627),  he  had  probably  had  some  initial  training  in 
the  rhetorical  schools  of  Tarsus,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  single  figure  of 
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:  ableness — (for  the  Law  perfected  nothing) — and  the 
"introduction  of  a  better  hope,  by  means  of  which  we 
draw  nigh  to  God.1 

(vi.)  It  was  superior  because  it  was  founded  on  the 
swearing  of  an  oath,2 — namely,  that  of  Psalm  cix.  4 — 
which  was  not  the  case  with  the  Levitic  Priests.  “  Of 
so  much  better  a  covenant”3  hath  Jesus  become  a 
surety.4 

(vii.)  It  was  superior  because  the  Levitic  Priests  were 
necessarily  many,  requiring  to  be  constantly  replenished., 
to  fill  up  the  ravages  made  in  their  ranks  by  death ; 
but  His  Priesthood,  because  of  His  Eternal  permanence, 
is  intransmissible ;  whence,  also.  He  is  able  to  save 
to  the  uttermost  those  who  through  Him  approach  to 

1  vii.  11 — 19.  Tho  E.  V.  in  tlie  latter  verse  follows  a  bad  punctuation 
of  the  Greek.  The  word  eneu raywyi}  is  not  the  nominative  of  eVeXetWer, 
but  of  ylverai—1 “  there  takes  place  a  cancelling  of  the  previous  command¬ 
ment  and  a  superinduction  of  a  better  hope.” 

2  The  writer  uses  the  sounding  word  6pKwfio<ria  as  being  statelier  and 
more  impressive  than  6pn6s. 

3  Tho  E.  "V.  here  renders  diad-ffw)  by  “testament.”  Now  haBrjK-n  is  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  “  berUh,”  as  in  Baal  Berith  (“  the  Lord  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant”)  in  Judg.ix.  4 ;  and  berith  is  rendered  by  the  LSX.  Si aBi]Kri,  and  by 
our  version  “  covenant,”  at  least  200  times.  In  fact,  in  the  Old  Testament 
the  word  can  have  no  other  meaning,  for  the  Romans  invented  the  “  will,” 
and  the  Jews  knew  nothing  of  testamentary  bequests.  It  is  certain,  then, 
that  a ny  Jew  rea<ling  this  passage,  and  familiar  with  theLXX..  would 
take  the  word  to  mean  ‘‘covenant,”  and  not  “testament.”  The  Vulgate 
uses  “  testamentmn,”  because  in  Classic  Greek  SiaS^Ki)  often  has  this 
meaning  ;  but,  a«  Dr.  Moulton  remarks,  it  seems  clear  from  such  passages 
as  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  5  that^t.  Jerome  used  it  in  a  wider  sense  than  that  of  “will.” 
It  is  from  the  influence  of  the  Vulgate  that  we  get  our  phrase  “the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.”  There  is  happily  nothing  misleading  or  erroneous  in 
the  term,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  St.  Paul,  from  the  translation 
of  whose  expression  the  term  is  derived  (2  Cor.  iii.  (»).  meant.  “Old 
Covenant and  not  “  Old  Testament.”  What  the  meaning  of  the  word  is 
in  ix.  15 — 17  we  shall  sec*  in  the  notes  to  that  passage. 

4  vii.  20,  21.  As  Eternal  Priest,  lie  is  a  pledge  (Ecelus.  xxix.  15)  of 
the  validity  of  the  Now  Cuveuant  (ver.  25  ;  see  viii.  1). 
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Grocl,  seeing  that  He  ever  liveth  to  intercede  for 
them.1 

Having  thus  in  seven  particulars  proved  how  far 
superior  was  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood  of  Christ  to 
the  Levitic  Priesthood,  and  having  incidentally  intro¬ 
duced  the  important  truth  that  this  transference  of 
Priesthood  involved  the  abrogation  not  only  of  Levit- 
ism,  but  of  the  whole  Mosaic  system,  he  adds  a 
weighty  summary  of  all  that  he  has  said  about  Mel¬ 
chizedek  as  a  Type  of  Christ,  into  which,  in  his  usual 
skilful  manner,  he  introduces  the  'vein  of  thought 
which  he  proceeds  to  develop  in  the  three  following 
chapters : — 

“For,"  lie  says — and  this  “for”  clinches  the  whole  argument  by 
showing  the  moral  fitness  which  there  was  for  the  disannulment  of 
the  old  imperfect  Priesthood,  and  the  introduction  of  a  better  hope — 
“for  such  a  high  priest  even  became  us — holy,2  harmless,3  unde¬ 
filed,4 *  separated  from  sinners,6  and  made  loftier  than  the  heavens ; 
who  hath  not  daily  necessity,6  even  as  those  high  priests  have,  first 

1  vii.  22 — 25.  Comp.  Is.  lis.  16,  and  a  passage  in  Philo  on  the  media¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Eldest  Word  ”  ( Qnis  rer.  dir.  haer.  Opp.  i.  501,  ed.  Mangey). 

2  Ps.  xvi.  10 ;  Acts  ii.  27 ;  t’pri — “  holy  ”  as  regards  God. 

3  Blameless  as  regards  man. 

4  Comp.  ix.  4 ;  1  Pet.  i.  19 ;  Lev.  xxi.  17. 

6  The  High  Priest  was  in  a  general  sense  “  separated  ”  (Lev.  x.  10 ; 
xxii.  2  ;  1  Chr.  xxiii.  13 ;  Jos.  Antt.  iii.  12,  §  2),  but  he  was  more  specially 
separated  for  the  week  before  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Yoma,  f.  2,  a). 

6  If  this  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  High  Priest  offered  sacrifices 
daily,  the  expression  taken  literally  is  inaccurate ;  for.  normally,  the  High 
Priest  only  offered  sacrifices  once  a  year,  as  the  writer  seems  to  have  been 
well  aware  (ix.  25  ;  x.  1,  3).  Various  ways  have  been  suggested  for  meeting 
the  difficulty ;  e.g.,  (a)  that  “  daily  ”  means  “  on  one  fixed  day  every  year  ” ; 
or  (0)  often,”  since  it  appears  that  the  High  Priest  might,  if  he  chose, 
offer  sacrifices  on  other  occasions  (Lev.  vi.  19—22;  Jos.  B.  J.  v.  5,  §  7), 
or  might  be  represented  by  one  of  bis  sons ;  or  that  the  expression  is,  as 
Bengel  says,  “  indignabunda  hyperbole.”  But  if  the  expression  refers 
either  to  the  daily  meatofferings — the  “  Minolta  ” — (Ex.  xxix.  38 — 4*2  ; 
Lev.  vi.  13—16,  20;  Eccles.  xlv.  11),  or  to  the  morning  and  evening 
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toil  behalf  of  his  own  sins  to  offer  sacrifices,  then  on  behalf  of  the  sins 
of  the  people :  for  this  he  did  once  for  all  in  offering  up  himself. 
Jfor  the  law  appoints  human  beings  who  have  infirmity  as  high 
priests ;  but  the  utterance  of  the  oath,  which  was  after  the  law, 
appoints  a  Son,  perfected1  for  ever  more”  (vii.  26 — 28). 

SECTION  Y. 

TIIE  DAY  OF  ATONEMENT 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  passage  the  thoughts  of 
the  writer  are  passing  from  Melchizedek  to  the  Levitin. 
High  Priest  in  his  grandest  function  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement.  The  ideal  of  his  whole  position  on  that 
day  was  that  he  should  he  free  from  every  cere¬ 
monial  pollution  as  a  type  of  his  freedom  from  every 
stain  of  sin  and  wrong.  In  order  to  represent  as  fully 
as  possible  this  ideal  cleanness,  he  had  to  be  accom¬ 
panied,  and  kept  awake  all  the  previous  night,  and 
had  on  the  day  itself  to  submit  to  five  washings  and 

sacrifices  in  which  he  might,  if  he  chose,  take  part,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  these,  so  far  as  we  can  find  any  traces  in  the  Law,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  expiation  of  sins.  On  the  other  hand,  the  High  Priest  might,  if 
he  chose,  offer  the  daily  incense,  which  was  regarded  as  partly  expiatory, 
(Lev.  xvi.  II,  12).  “We  are  taught,”  says  the  Talmud,  “that  incense 
atones”  (Num.  xvi.  47),  the  silent  smoke  atoning  for  slanders  spoken  in  a 
whisper  (Yoma,  f.  44,  a).  Some,  again,  have  supposed  that  it  was  a 
custom  for  the  High  Priest  to  take  part  in  daily  expiatory  sacrifices  in  the 
Temple  of  Onias  at  Leontopolis,  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  that  the  writer  is 
thinking  of  this  Temple— a  conjecture  of  tho  most  baseless  kind.  It  is 
certain  that  Philo  uses  the  same  expression  exactly,  for  lie  speaks  of  ilic 
High  Priests  “  offering  on  each  day  prayers  and  sacrifices  ”  (He  Spec. 

§  215, ■  see,  too,  in  the  Talmud.  Chagignli,  ii.  4 ;  Pesacliim.  f.  57,  it).  It  may, 
however,  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  inaccuracy  in  the  iniml  of  the 
writer,  for  ho  possibly  means  that  “  Christ  had  no  ueed  to  offer  sacrifices 
for  daily  sins,  as  the  High  Priests  had  year  by  year  to  offer  a  sacrifice  for 
the  sins  which  they  daily  committed.” 

1  Ver.  5,6,  9  ;  ii.  10  ;  Pas.  ii.,  ex.  The  rendering  “  consecrated  ”  (in  our 
version)  is  taken  from  Lev.  xxi.  Id;  Ex.  xxix.  9,  but  is  much  less  appro- 
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ten  purifications.  The  Day  of  Atonement '  was-  so 
memorable  in  its  symbolism — it  stirred  so  intensely 
the  hopes  or  fears  of  the  people — it  was  supposed, to 
be  attended  by  so  many  supernatural  omens,  on.  the 
presence  or  absence  of  which  the  whole  welfare  'of 
the  peo])le  depended  during  the  ensuing  year — -the 
anxiety  caused  by  any  accident  which  impaired  the  due 
ceremonies  was  so  extreme  —  that  the  Jews  regarded 
no  precaution  as  extravagant  which  could  ensure  the 
due  performance  of  the  requisite  ceremonial.  It  was 
a  shock  to  the  feelings  of  the  whole  nation  when,  on 
one  occasion,  the  High  Priest  Ishmael  Ben  Phabi  had 
been  incapacitated  from  his  functions  because,  in  spite 
of  all  the  long  and  elaborate  endeavours  to  make  his 
legal  cleanliness  complete,  he  had  after  all  become 
ceremonially  unclean,  and  had  been  compelled  to  de¬ 
pute  his  Sagan  to  perform  the  most  memorable  of  his 
yearly  duties.  In  this  instance  the  pollution  had 
arisen  because  he  had  been  conversing  with  the  Arab 
ethnarch  Hareth  (Aretas),  and  a  speck  of  the  Emir’s 
saliva  had  touched  the  High  Priest’s  beard.  It  was 
impossible,  therefore,  by  any  amount  of  lustrations  or 
isolation  to  secure  so  small  a  matter  as  the  ceremonial 
cleanness  of  the  High  Priest  for  even  one  day  in  all  the 
year  ;  but  Jesus  was  morally,  in  inmost  reality,  and  for' 
all  eternity,  that  which  the  human  Priest  could  not  be 
even  ceremonially,  even  in  semblance,  even  for  a  single 
day — the  sinless  offerer  of  one  all-sufficient  offering  for 
the  sins  of  all  the  world. 

Having  exhausted  the  comparison  of  the  Priesthood 
of  Christ  with  that  of  the  Levites,  the  writer  proceeds 
to  a  comparison  of  their  respective  ministrations,  which 
continues  to  chap.  x.  18. 
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“  But  the  chief  point  in  all  we  are  saying  is  this Such  is  the 
togh  Priest  whom  we  have,  who  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  in  the  heavens,2  a  minister  of  the  sanctuary3  and  of  the 
genuine  tabernacle4  which  the  Lord  pitched,  not  man.  For  every 
High  Priest  is  appointed  to  offer  both  gifts  and  sacrifices ;  whence 
it  is  necessary  that  this  High  Priest  also  have  something  which  he 
may  offer.6  Now,  if  he  were  upon  earth,  he  would  not  be  a 
priest  at  all,6  since  there  are  priests  already  who  offer  the  gifts 
according  to  the  law7  —  the  priests  who  serve  an  outline  and 
shadow  of  the  heavenly  things  :  even  as  Moses  when  about  to  com¬ 
plete  the  tabernacle  lias  been  Divinely  admonished* — for  See,  he 
says,  that  thou  make  all  things9  according  to  the  pattern10  shown 

1  The  context  shows  that  K«paAaiov  here  cannot  mean  “  summary,”  for 
it  is  by  no  means  a  summary,  and  it  also  adds  fresh  particulars.  The  word 
is  hero  used  in  its  proper  classical  sense  of  “  chief  point  ”  (Tliuc.  iv.  50 ; 
vi.  16).  Dr.  Field  would  render  it,  “Now  to  crown  (or  sum  up)  our 
present  discourse”  ( Otinm  Norvicense ,  iii.  141). 

2  On  this*  sonorous  amplification  see  ante,  p.  406.  n.  The  4i<d9tae v  seems 
to  he  a  mark  of  emphatic  pre-eminence  (comp.  x.  11,  12). 

3  This  is  probably  the  meaning  of  r5>v  ay'nav  here  as  elsewhere  in  this 
Epistle  (ix.  8, 12,  &c. ;  x.  19;  xiii.  11),  and  not  “of  the  saints”  (CEcume- 
nius)  or  “  of  holy  things.” 

4  The  ideal  Archetypal  (olAt/Gu/os)  Tabernacle  is  not  only  real  (&\i? 9hs), 
but  the  perfected  reality  of  its  material  counterpart  (comp.  ix.  '24;  x.  22  ; 
John  i.  9).  To  see  in  this  Tabernacle  “  the  glorified  body  of  Christ”  is  to 
give  it  here  too  special  a  meaning. 

5  Namely  the  Blood  of  His  own  finished  sacrifice  (ix.  14). 

6  Not  even  a  Priest,  much  less  a  High  Priest. 

7  The  present  tenses,  here  as  elsewhere,  seem  to  show  decisively  that 
the  Epistle  was  written  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

8  Kcgptytffrifrcu.  The  use  of  the  perfect  is  due  to  the  writer's  mode  of 
regarding  everything  which  has  been  said  in  the  Bible  as  a  present 
actuality  (iv.  9,  &c.).  For  the  meaning  of  the  word  itself  sec  Lk.  ii.  26; 
Acts  x.  22 ;  Matt.  ii.  12.  22. 

<J  Ex.  xxv.  40.  In*thc  Hebrew  and  LXX.  it  is  simply  “'make  it”  not 
“all  things;”  but  this  remarkable  variation  is  duo  to  Philo  [De  Leg. 
AUegg.  iii.  33). 

30  It  seems  to  be  a  very  idle  enquiry  whether  this  pattern  was  something 
real,  or  only  an  idea,  so  tlmt-  the  Tabernacle  was  “  a  shadow  of  a  shadow.” 
or  only  a  vision.  These  arc  questions  which  would  not  so  much  as  occur 
either  to  Moses  or  to  the  writer,  and  are  in  any  case  otiose  because  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  decided.  The  notion  that  there  is  in  Heaven  a  real  Taber¬ 
nacle  of  which  that  erected  by  Moses  was  an  exact  counterpart — “a  fiery 
ark,  and  a  fiery  candlestick,  and  a  fiery  table,”  which  descended  from 
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thee  in  the  mount.  But  now  he  has  obtained  a  batter  araiisfecitlon 
in  proportion'  us  lie  is  also  a  mediator1 2  of  a  better  cownatifr^ano 
which  has  been  constituted  upon  better  promises.3  Por-haft  that 
first  covenant  beeu  faultless,4  no  place  would  have  been  sought  for 
a  second  ”  (viii.  1-7). 

But— as  lie  goes  on  to  argue — place  has  been 
sought  for  a  second,  and  this  is  sufficiently  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  passage  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah5  in 
which,  by  way  of  blame6  to  his  countrymen,  he  says, 
that  the  days  should  come  when  Jehovah  would  ac¬ 
complish7  for  Israel  and  Judah  a  Hew  Covenant,  unlike 
the  one  which  he  made  for  their  fathers  in  the  day 
when  He  took  them  by  the  hand  to  lead  them  forth 
from  Egypt — and  that  because  they  did  not  abide  in 
His  Covenant,  therefore  He  rejected  them.8  But 

Heaven  for  Moses  to  see — is  mere  Rabbinic  letter- worship  and  supersti¬ 
tion.  fouuded  on  an  abuse  of  the  most  ordinary  principles  of  human 

1  This  method  of  stating  results  by  proportions  is  found  in  other 
passages  of  this  Epistle  (i.  4 ;  iii.  3 ;  vii.  22). 

2  A  mediator  between  God  and  man,  as  the  Introducer  of  the  New 
Covenant.  Philo  applies  the  same  term  to  Moses  (comp.  Gal.  iii.  19,  20 ; 
1  Tim.  ii.  5). 

3  Setter  promises,  because,  as  Theodoret  says,  the  promises  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation — a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  multitudes  of 
children.  &e. — were  mostly  temporal,  but  the  new  dispensation  promised 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven  and  Eternal  Life. 

4  Whereas  it,  was  “  weak  aud  unprofitable  ”  (vii.  18). 

s  Jer.  xsxi.  31—34  (comp.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25 — 27).  It  forms,  says  De- 
litzscli,  “  the  third  part  of  the  third  trilogy  of  the  t^ree  great  trilogies  into 
which  tlio  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  may  he  divided.”  The  reference  evidently 
is  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah. 

«  The  object  of  wpip.w os  is  not  expressed,  but  probably  it  is  airoh. 
Comp.  2  Macc.  ii.  7. 

7  swrexirw  is  used  for  the  less  emphatic  Scaefaoixcu  of  the  LX5.,  as  a 
reudering  of  the  Hebrew  phrase,  “  to  cut  a  covenant  ”  (mu  m3). 

8  In  our  E.  V.  it  stands  (Jer.  xxxi.  32),  “  although  I  was  a  husband  to 
them  ”  (lit.  “  a  lord,”  as  in  Hos.  ii.  16 ;  eomp.  Jer.  iii.  14 ;  Is.  lxii.  4).  But 
the  quotation  is  from  the  LXX-,  which  either  follows  a  different  reading 
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in  the  coming  days  the  covenant  which  He  would  make 
would  be  marked  by  three  great  blessings,  which  were 
but  partially  understood  by  a  few  of  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  under  the  Old  Covenant— namely,  the  writing 
of  the  Law  not  on  granite  slabs,  but  on  their  hearts 
the  immediate  knowledge  of  God  by  all  without  human 
intervention ;  and  the  final  pardon  of  sins.  Such  was 
to  be  the  New  Covenant  which  God  promised.  The  fact 
that  He  called  it  “new”  was  a  making  the  existing 
dispensation  old,2  and  the  fact  of  its  being  thus  re¬ 
garded  as  “  old  ”  showed  that  it  was  hastening  to  final 
decay — that  the  decree  of  dissolution  had  been  passed 
upon  it. 

After  this  digression  the  writer  resumes  the  subject 
on  which  he  had  touched  in  viii.  6 — the  superiority  of 
the  ordinances  of  ministration  in  the  New  Covenant 
over  those  which  had  been  appointed  in  the  Old.  He 
wishes  to  prove,  above  all,  the  transcendent  efficacy  of 
Christ’s  high-priestly  atonement  as  compared  even 
with  the  most  solemn  sacrifices  and  the  most  sublime 
ceremonial  of  Jewish  worship.  To  this  he  hastens 
as  to  the  very  heart  of  his  subject,  not  pausing  to 
explain  any  minor  details  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary  and 
its  service,  though  these  had  a  deep  interest  for  him, 
and  he  would  have  been  as  admirably  fitted  as  Philo 
himself  to  bring  out  the  allegoric  meaning  of  every 
shadowy  type  of*  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  This,  how- 

('rfo:),  or  takes  another  meaning  of  the  verb  which  is  perhaps  tenable, 
a 8  Kimchi  asserts. 

1  viii.  8 — 13.  Even  the  Rabbis,  in  their  moments  of  saner  exegesis, 
anticipated  a  day  when  the  Law  should  cease  to  be.  This  they  inferred 
from  Dent.  xxxi.  21.  R.  Beeliai,  on  this  verse,  argues  that  the  Law  “  shall 
bo  forgotten  ”  when  “the  evil  impulse  ”  tlhe  yetzer  ha.ru)  ceases  to 

2  This  ia  the  same  argument  as  in  vii.  11,  & c. 
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ever,  would  have  been  impossible  in  a  letter,  and  would 
have  dissipated  the  attention  of  his  readers,  which 
he  wished  to  concentrate  on  one  central  consideration. 
If  he  could  but  convince  them  that  “  Christ  was  the 
end  of  the  Law” — that  by  His  sacrifice  all  other 
sacrifices  had  been  rendered  needless  —  that  His  re¬ 
surrection  and  ascension  robbed  of  all  its  meaning 
the  splendid  ceremonial  of  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
which  was  the  crowning  event  of  the  Jewish  year — 
then  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  relapse  into 
Judaism  out  of  any  admiration  for  the  ordinary  routine 
of  its  liturgical  appliances. 

“To  resume,  then,  even  the  first  (covenant)1  had  its  ordinances 
of  public  worship,2  and  its  sanctuary — a  worldly  one.3  For  a 
tabernacle  was  established  ;  the  outer  one,  in  which  is4  the  lamp- 
stand,5  and  the  table,  and  the  setting  forth  of  the  shewbread6 — 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  “  Covenant  ”  (SictC^K-q)  and  not 
“  Tabernacle  ”  (mivi)),  as  in  our  text,  is  the  proper  word  to  supply  with 
ti  irpiirT).  It  is  true  that  o-otjw)  is  readhy  the  Coptic  Version  and  one  or  two 
cursive  MbS..  probably  from  the  mistaken  supposition  that  npiinj  means 
“  first,”  and  not  “  outer,”  in  ver.  8.  But.  the  author  has  been  thinking  all 
along  of  two  Covenants,  not  of  two  Tabernacles,  and  the  Heavenly  Taber¬ 
nacle  as  in  no  sense  a  second'  Tabernacle,  but  the  first  in  order  as  in 

2  ix.  1;  Leitourgia;  hence  onr  “iiturgy.”  The  classic  meaning  of 
the  word  was  a  pnhlic  service  rendered  to  the  State. 

2  KovfaKbv—i.e.,  “visible,”  “material,”  “temporary,”  in  contrast  to 
the  one  which  was  not  of  this  world.  The  notion  of  Schottgen  and  Bp. 
Middleton  that  Kosmilcon  is  a  Rabbinic  expression  for  “  furniture  ”  is 
mistaken.  r 

4  I  supply  “  is,”  and  not  “  was,"  because  the  writer  uses  the  present 
(XsVftw,  drriams.  etc.),  in  accordance  with  the  vivid  presentment  to  his 
imagination  of  everything  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  though  it  were 
eternally  existent.  See  on  vii.  6 — 8,  etc. 

5  Ex.  xxv.  31—37.  The  writer  is  thinking  throughout  of  the  Mosaic 
Tabernacle,  not-  of  tbe  Temples  of  Solomon  or  Herod.  In  Solomon’s 
Temple  there  were  ten  lampstands  (1  Kings  vii.  49).  In  tho  second  Temple 
there  was  only  one  (1  Macc.  i.  21 ;  iv.  49 ;  Jos.  Antt.  xii.  7,  §  6). 

6  The  table  has  no  importance  except  for  the  shewbread,  or  “  Bread  of 
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which  is'  called  the  holy  place.1  But  behind  the  second  veil2  was 
the  tabernacle  which  is  called  the  Holy  of  Holies,3  having  a  golden 
mcensei',4  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  overlaid  on  all  sides  with 
gold,  in  which  are  a  golden  pot  holding  the  manna,  and  the  rod  of 
Aaron  which  budded,  and  the  tables  of  the  covenant ;  and  above  it 
the  cherubim  of  glory  overshadowing  the  propitiatory,  respecting 
which  things  I  cannot  now  speak  generally  ”  (ix.  1 — 5). 

We  must  follow  the  example  of  the  writer  in 
not  being  tempted  to  linger  over  the  facts  upon 
which  he  here  slightly  touches.  Doubtless,  had  he 
been  able  to  expand  the  symbolism  of  the  Tabernacle 
he  would  have  elucidated  points  which  are  still  dark 
to  us.  We  are,  however,  able  to  see  something  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Holiest  Place,  with  the  few  things 
which  it  contained.  It  was  always  shrouded  in 

the  Face  ”  (of  God),  rendered  by  the  LXX.  “  Loaves  of  the  setting  forth  ” 
tsee  Gen.  xxv.  23—30;  Lev.  xxiv.  5—9).  There  were  ten  of  these  acacia- 
wood  tables  overlaid  with  gold  in  Solomon’s  Temple  (2  Chr.  iv.  8,  19). 

1  Probably  &yta ,  “  Holy  (places),”  neut.  pi. ;  not  ayla,  fem.  sing.  He 

3  The  curtain  called  Paroketh  hung  between  the  Holy  Place  and  the 
Holiest  (Ex.  xxvi.  31—35) ;  the  other  curtain,  called  Mdsdk  (Ex.  xxvi.  36 
37),  hung  before  the  Tabernacle  door.  The  LXX.  in  some  places  call  both 

for  the  outer  one.  Philo  also  in  one  place  (Vit.  Mos.  iii.  9)  calls  the  outer 
one  ttahv^fia.  The  Rabbis  often  speak  of  two  curtains  between  the  Holy 
and  the  Holiest  Place,  with  a  sort  of  lobby — a  space  of  a  cubit’s  breadth — 
between  them,  called  the  Tarkesin.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  much 
disputed.  Some  connect  it  with  the  Greek  rdpa$is,  “  confusion,”  because 
the  builders  were  '‘  confused  ”  as  to  whether  it  belonged  to  the  Holy  Place 
or  the  Holiest ;  and  there  are  other  conjectures  equally  improbable.  The 
fact  itself  is  more  thiifi  doubtful.  As  to  the  Paroketh,  or  Inner  Veil,  the 
Rabbis  said  that  it  was  a  hand-breadth  thick,  woven  of  72  cords  each  24 

priests  to  draw  it,  etc.  (Chullin,  f.  90.  b). 

the  Hebrew  Kodesh  hah-Kedashimr  for  which  one  version  uses  “(Most 
Holy”  or  "the  Holy  Place.”  In  Solomons  Temple  it  was  called  "the 
Oracle.” 

4  See  infra .  I  use  this  word  in  order  not  to  prejudico  (ho  question  as 
to  whether  it  means  Thurible  or  Altar  of  Incense. 
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darkness,  except  for  the  moment  when  the  High.  Priest 
lifted  the  curtain  to  enter  its  awful  precmhte,  ‘Mo 
window  or  opening  of  any  kind  admitted  into  it  a 
single  ray  of  light,  and  the  interior  was  only  -  visible 
to  the  High  Priest  in  the  crimson  gleam  of  the 
thurible  from  which  rose  the  clouds  of  fragrant  incense. 
But  in  the  Ark,  containing  the  granite  slabs  on  which 
were  carved  the  Ten  Words  of  Sinai — with  the  Pro¬ 
pitiatory  above  it 1  and  the  “  Cherubim  of  glory  ”2 
bending  over  it,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  an  emblem 
of  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in  Creation  upholding 
the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  and  rapt  in  adoring  con¬ 
templation  of  that  Moral  Law  which  is  the  revelation 
of  His  will. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  home  in  mind  that  what  the 
writer  says  of  the  furniture  of  the  Temple  is  applicable 
primarily  to  the  Tabernacle,  and,  only  in  a  lower  degree, 
to  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  As  an  Alexandrian,  he  had  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  ritual,  but  derived  his  views 
from  the  Pentateuch.  To  the  Herodian  Temple  of  his 
own  day,  and  even  to  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel,  his 
description  is  not  applicable.  In  the  Holiest  Place  of 
the  later  Temple  there  was  nothing.3  The  Ark  had 
disappeared  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  Captivity. 

1  Tlie  word  'Uuurrbptw,  “  propitiatory,”  is  a  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
capporeth,  whirl)  means  a  “  covering.”  It  is  translated  “  mercy-seat  ”  in 
onr  version  from  the  notion  that  it  implied  the  cohering  of  sins,  and  the 
LXX.  selected  the  word  iKarrrtyiov,  or  ivie^a,  to  represent  it,  because 
upon  it  was  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  propitiatory  offering. 

2  The  expression  means  much  more  than  “  glorious  Cherubim.”  It  no 
doubt  means  the  Cherubim  which  hear  on  their  wings  the  Glory  of  God, 
the  Shechinak  or  Cloud  of  Light  which  was  the  symbol  of  His  Presence 
(Hag.  ii.  7—9;  Meuscken,  p.  701).  Even  the  Jews  spoke  of  the  passage 
in  Ezekiel  which  describes  the  Cherubim  as  “the  chariot,”  and  it  was  a 
favourite  passage  with  the  Kabbalists. 

2  Jos.  S.  J.  v.  5,  §  5  ;  fe«T0  Si  oiSir  8l»s  in  oir$. 
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AA’ikm  Pompey,  nearly  a  hundred  years  before,  had,  to 
■  the  horror  of  the  Jews,  profanely  forced  his  way  into 
-the-  inmost  shrine,  he  had  been  amazed  to  find  that 
there  was  nothing  whatever — vacua  omnia  !  The  mass 
of  native  rock  on  which  the  Ark  had  once  stood — - 
called  by  the  Eahbis  “the  stone  of  the  foundation,” 
— alone  was  visible.  The  absence  of  everything  else 
perhaps  originated  the  notion  that  the  Jews  worshipped 
“  nothing  except  clouds  and  the  Deity  of  Sky,”  just  as 
the  living  creatures  which  formed  part  of  the  Cherubim 
may  have  helped  to  give  currency  to  the  old  ignorant 
Pagan  slander  that  they  worshipped  an  ass. 

Two  questions  are  raised  by  this  brief  glance  at  the 
furniture  of  the  Tabernacle,  which  we  are  bound  to 
examine  because  they  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  Epistle, 
and  have  been  supposed  to  bear  on  the  question  of  its 
authorship. 

I.  Of  these  the  minor  question  is,  Has  not  the 
writer  fallen  into  a  mistake  in  saying  that  the  Ark 
contained  not  only  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  hut  also  the 
golden  pot  of  manna,1  and  Aaron’s  rod  that  budded? 
Speaking  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  the  First  Book  of  Kings 
(viii.  9)2  says  that  “  there  was  nothing  in  the  Ark  save 
the  two  tables  of  stone,  which  Moses  put  there  at 
Horeb;”  and  in  Ex.  xxv.  16,  21 ;  xl.  20,  we  are  told 
that  he  put  “  the  testimony  ”  into  the  Ark.  Neither  in 
those  passages,. nor  in  Deut.  x.  2,  5,  arc  we  told  that 

1  Tho  word  rendered  “  pot”  ie  cTd^os.  It  seems  to  mean  a  jar  with  a 
tapering  base.  The  Palestine  Targum  calls  it  **  earthen,”  but  Jewish 
tradition  always  spoke  of  it  as  made  of  gold,  and  the  epithet  “  golden  ”  is 
added  by  the  LXX.  in  Ex.  xvi.  3d,  as  also  by  Philo.  Perhaps  a  golden 
pot  was  substituted  for  the  earthen  one  in  Solomon’s  Temple.  It  con¬ 
tained  one  “  orner  ”  of  manna,  which  was  the  daily  portion  for  each  person 
(Ex.  xYi  16,  32). 

2  Oomp.  2  Chr.  v.  10. 
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he  put  anything  besides.1  But  in  Ex.  svi;  88,  84 
Moses  is  bidden  to  lay  up  a  pot  of  manna,  and  in 
Num.  xvii.  10  to  lay  up  Aaron’s  rod  which  budded, 
“  before  the  testimony  ”  and  “  before  the  Lord.”  Since 
these  expressions  are  not  defined,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
may  have  been  interpreted  to  mean  either  in  the  Ark 
or  in  front  of  it.  It  is  idle  to  contend  that  there  would 
have  been  no  room  for  them  inside  the  Ark  when  we. 
have  no  indication  as  to  the  size  of  the  tables  of  stone. 
In  these  small  matters  much  was  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  High  Priests.  The  statement  of  the  Book  of  Kings 
only  applies  to  Solomon’s  Temple,  and  since  the 
writer  of  this  Epistle  is  not  thinking  of  Solomon’s 
Temple,  but  only  of  the  Tabernacle,  he  may  be  fol¬ 
lowing  a  trustworthy  tradition  in  stating  that  these 
memorials  had  in  former  days  been  placed  inside  the 
Ark.  They  might  have  been  removed  when  the  Ark 
was  hurried  from  place  to  place  in  the  troublous  times 
of  the  Judges — lest  the  frailer  objects  should  have  been 
broken  to  pieces  by  the  slabs  of  stone.  Nothing  was 

1  The  Talmud  says  the  tables  of  stone  were  “  si*  handbreadths  long, 
six  broad,  and  three  thick”  (Nedariin,  f.  38,  a),  and  they  weighed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Targnm  of  Palestine,  40  seahs.  But  the  Talmudic  estimate 
is  probably  very  excessive.  The  Talmud  says  farther  that  the  broken 
Tables,  as  well  as  the  new  ones,  were  stored  up  in  the  Arlr — which  Rashi 
inferred  from  Deni.  x.  2  (Berachoth,  f.  8,  h ;  Kethuboth,  f.  104,  a)— and 
also  the  Roll  of  the  Law,  written  by  Moses  (Bara  Bathra,  f.  14,  a).  As 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  Ark,  they  say  that  Josiah  hid  it  because  of 
Deut.  xiviii.  36,  and  this  they  inferred  from  2  Chr.  xxxv.  3  (Yoma,  f. 
52,  b).  But  “  the  foundation-stone  ”  was  supposed  still  to  remain  3  inches 
above  the  soil.  A  priest  who,  by  the  condition  of  the  plaster,  conjectured 
the  spot  in  the  wood-store  where  the  Ark  was  hidden,  died  immediately; 
and  once  when  a  priest  was  in  the  wood-store,  he  happened  to  drop  his 
chopper  on  the  spot  above  where  it  was  hidden,  whereon  fire  sprang  forth 
and  consumed  him.  The  stone  on  which  it  had  rested  was  believed  to 
he  (like  the  omphalos  at  Delphi)  the  centre  of  the  world  (see  Hershon, 
Talmvdic  Miscellany,  etc.) 
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farther  from  the  intention  of  the  Rabbis  than  the 
desire  to  vindicate  the  accuracy  of  the  Christian  writer 
who  directed  against  them  so  powerful  a  polemic ;  yet 
Rabbi  Levi  Ben  Gershom,  Abarbanel,  and  others  testify 
to  the  existence  of  the  tradition  which  is  here  followed.1 
i  There  is,  therefore,  no  necessity  for  the  theory  of  Mi- 
chaelis  that  the  “  in  which  ”  is  the  mistake  of  some 
one  who  was  translating  the  Epistle  into  Greek  from 
an  Aramaic  original.  There  is  still  less  room  for  the 
suggestion  of  Danzius  and  others,  supported  by  expres¬ 
sions  which  are  not  at  all  parallel,  that  “  in  which  ” 
can  mean  “  together  with  which.”  It  would  be  better 
to  acknowledge  a  difficulty  than  to  remove  it  by  such 
.  desperate  expedients.  In  this  case  there  is  no  difficulty. 
In  the  Temple  of  our  Lord’s  day  there  was  no  Ark  at 
all ; 2  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  the  manna-pot  and  the 
rod  were  probably  placed  in  front  of  the  Ark ;  but  in 
the  Tabernacle  of  the  Wilderness  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  these  objects  were  actually  inside  the  Ark  as 
the  writer  says. 

II.  But  it  is  asserted  that  he  made  a  mistake  in 
saying  that  the  “  thumiaterion  ”  was  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  The  word  which  he  uses  is  rendered  “  censer  ” 
in  our  version.3 4  It  does  not  occur1  in  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Pentateuch,  where  the  “  altar  of  incense  ” 
is  called  TO  'OuenaGTripiov  dvp.iap,a.TO<;  (Ex.  xxxi.  8 ;  Lk.  i.  11). 
But  the  LXX.  use  it  in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  19 ;  Ezek.  viii.  11, 

1  See  Wetstein,  ad  he.  The  reader  will  find  a  full  discussion  of  these 
particulars  in  Prideiiux’s  Connectiun,  i.  198. 

2  Yoma,  v.  2  ;  Surenhuaius,  Miehna,  ii.  233. 

3  And  in  the  V nlgate,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  iEthiopie  ;  and  the  word  is 
no  understood  by  Theophylact,  Anselm,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Grotius,  W etatein, 
Bengol,  Roland,  Stier,  &c. 

4  Except  as  a  various  reading. 

B  B  2 
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and  in  both  of  these  places  it  means  “  censer.”  The 
Rabbis  assert  that  the  High  Priest  used  on  all  other 
days  a  .silver  censer,  but  a  golden  one  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement.1  On  the  other  hand,  in  Philo,  and 
Josephus  the  word  ihumiaterion  means  the  “altar 
of  incense,”  and  this  might  be  called  “  golden,” 
though  in  reality  it  was  only  of  acacia-wood  overlaid 
with  gold.2  Considering  how  deeply  the  author  is 
influenced  by  Philo,  and  also  that  in  the  Hellenistic 
Greek  of  his  day — from  Josephus  to  Clemens  of 
Alexandria— the  word  is  used  for  the  “  altar  of  in¬ 
cense,”  it  is  most  probable  that  this  is  here  the 
meaning.  But  since  both  “  censer  ”  and  “  altar  of 
incense  ”  are  closely  connected  with  the  ceremonies  of 
the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  of  which  the  writer  is 
here  thinking,  we  cannot  come  to  any  positive  decision 
as  to  which  of  the  two  he  meant. 

But  now  occurs  the  further  difficulty — Were  either 
of  these  objects  in  the  Holiest  Place  ? 

a.  As  regards  the  censer,  if  that  be  the  meaning 
here  intended,  it  may  have  been  kept  in  the  Holiest, 
and,  though  we  cannot  corroborate  the  assertion  from 
other  sources,  the  writer  may  be  following  a  correct 
Jewish  tradition  in  saying  that  it  was.  Or,  again,  the 
name  may  have  been  given  to  some  permanent  golden 
censer-stand  in  the  Holiest  Place  on  which  the  High 
Priest  placed  the  small  brazier  or  shovel-shaped  basin 
{machettah,  LXX.  pureion)  which  he  carried  with  him 
when  he  stood  before  the  Ark  on  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment. 

/3.  As  regards  the  altar  of  incense ,  if  we  assume 
that  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word,  there  is  no 

1  Toma,  iv.  4.  2  In  Solomon’s  Temple  it  was  of  cedar-wood. 
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question  that  it  was  not  in  the  Holiest.  No  tradition 
ever  asserted,  or  could  have  asserted,  that  it  was.  If 
the  writer  meant  that  it  was,  he  then  made  a  mistake 
which  even  in  an  Alexandrian  Jew  would  he  almost 
inconceivable,  and  as  to  which  Philo,  with  whose 
writings  he  was  so  familiar,  would  have  set  him  right.1 
But  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  incense-altar  was  inside  the  Holiest  Place. 
If  he  did,  why  does  he  go  out  of  his  way  to  vary  the 
expression  ?  He  tells  us  that  the  manna-pot  and  the 
rod  were  “  in  the  Ark,”  but  he  only  says  that  the 
Holiest  Place  “had”  the  tlmmiaierion  and  the  Ark, 
and  we  cannot  assert  that  the  change  of  phrase  is 
due  to  the  rhetorical  desire  for  variation.  The  phrase 
“  having  ”  may  therefore  be  adopted  to  apply  not  only 
to  the  Ark  which  was  inside  the  Holiest,  but  also  to 
the  altar  which,  though  not  actually  inside,  was  close 
outside  the  veil,  and  was  intimately  associated  with  the 
Holiest,  not  only  in  the  use  to  which  it  was  put,  but 
also  by  the  express  language  of  Scripture.  On  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  when  the  Veil  was  drawn,  the  altar  of 
incense  might  be  said,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  belong  to 
the  Holiest  Place.* 

“  Since  then  these  things  have  been  thus  arranged,  into 
the  outer  tabernacle  the  priests  enter  continually  in  the  per- 

1  Philo,  l)e  net.  off.  §  4. 

*  See  Excursus  XL -The  Altar  of  .Iueenso  and  the  Holiest  Place." 

will  be  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  i.'iu  the  sense  of  -  belonging  to."  in 
1  Kings  vi.  22  t“  the  altar  which  was  vrA  to  the  Oracle  "l. 

s  Num.  xviii.  7.  The  ordinary  priestly  duties  were  to  offer  sacrifice, 
burn  incense,  and  light  the  lamps.  No  priest  might  enter  the  Holiest, 
except  the  Sagan,  and  then  only  in  most  exceptional  circumstances  ;  hut  the 
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year,1  the  High  Priest  alone,  not  -without  blood,  which,  he  offers  OH  his 
own  behalf  and  for  the  ignorances2  of  the  people  :3  the  Holy  Spirit 
signifying  this,  that  the  entrance  into  the  Holiest  had  not  yet  been 
manifested,  while  yet  the  outer  Tabernacle  stands4 — which  outer 
Tabernacle  is  a  parable  for  the  present  time,  in  accordance  with  which 
(parable)5  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  are  offered,  such  as  are  not  able  as 
far  as  conscience  is  concerned  to  perfect  the  worshipper  f  seeing  that 

High  Priest  might  perform  any  of  the  ordinary  functions  if  he  chose. 
The  graduated  sanctity  of  the  rest  of  the  Tabernacle — which  gave  its 
special  awfulness  to  the  Holiest — was  remarkable.  In  the  Temple  all 
might,  enter  the  outmost  court;  all  Jews  the  second  court;  all  males  the 
third ;  priests  alone,  in  their  robes,  might  enter  the  first  chamber;  the 
High  Priest  alone,  in  his  robes,  might  enter  the  shrine  (Jos.  c.  Apion. 
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We  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  examine  the 
meaning  of  the  last  two  verses.  A  voluminous 
controversy  has  arisen  about  them,  because  we 
seem  to  be  almost  compelled  to  alter  the  translation 
“  covenant,”  which  throughout  the  Jjpistlo  has  been  the 
only  tenable  rendering  of.  diatheke,  and: — in  these  two 

or  will.  This  has  seemed  to  many  commentators  a 
great  difficulty.  In  the  quotation  from  Jeremiah  (xxxi. 
31 — 34),  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  ar- 


on  these  grounds  we  resist  the  concession  of  a  new 
meaning  in  the  two  verses  before  ns,  we  have  to  re¬ 
concile  with  plain  facts  the  statement,  that  “  when 
there  is  a  covenant  there  must  also  he  of  necessity 
the  death  of  him  who  made  it.”  This  is  attempted 
'by  arguing  that  in  verse  15  the  death  spoken  of  is 
the  death  of  Jesus ;  that  the  new  covenant  was  “  a 
covenant  in  Christ’s  blood  ”  (1  Cor.  xi.  25) ;  and 
that  no  covenant  could  be  established  without  the 
death  of  sacrificial  victims  (Gen.  xv.  9,  10  ;  Ps.  1.  5), 
in  which  the  deatli  of  the  covenanter  is  i  mjplied  (<fx- 
parBai ),1  either  as  a  punishment  if  he  should  break  the 
compact,  or  as  involving  a  total  change — a  sort  of 
death — as  regards  the  past  or  the  future.  We  should 
then  be  obliged  to  render  verse  17  by  “a  covenant  is 
of  force  over  dead  victims ,”  and  to  regard  Jesus  as  both 
the  mediator  ahd  maker  of  the  covenant.  Thus  the 
death  of  the  covenanter  becomes  a  sort  of  ideal  con¬ 


ception —  an  imaginative  realisation  of  the  supposed 
significance  of  the  sacrifices  over  which  the  compact  is 
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However  ingeniously  these  arguments  may  be 
stated,  they  attach  to  the  writer’s  words  a  very  vague 
and  unnatural  sense.  I  see  no  alternative  but  to  . sup¬ 
pose  that  the  writer  docs  in  these  two  verses  intro¬ 
duce  a  sort  of  side  light  from  the  classical  meaning 
of  the  word  diatheke,  which  he  has  elsewhere  been 
using  in  the  ordinary  Hellenistic  sense.1  These  two 
verses  do  not  belong  to  the  essence  of  his  argument. 
He  is  comparing  the  Old  with  the  New  Dispensation, 
and  the  old  with  the  new  Priesthood.  In  the  Old  the 
High  Priest  entered  the  Holiest  with  the  blood  of  bulls 
and.  goats;  in  the  New,  Christ,  as  our  Redeemer, 
passed  with  His  own  blood  into  the  immediate  presence 
of  God.  In  both  dispensations  there  was  a  purifying 
and  propitiatory  shedding  of  blood.  In  developing 
this  argument  the  writer  passingly  recalls  another 
illustration.  The  word  which  he  is  using  has  two 
recognised  senses.2  A  diatlteke  in  the  sense  of  a 
“covenant”  involved  the  necessity  for  the  death  of 
sacrificial  victims  ;  a  diatlteke  in  the  sense  of  a  “  will  ” 
involved  the  necessity  for  the  death  of  the  testator ; 
and  he  avails  himself  with  perfect  simplicity  of  this 
second  meaning.  To  call  this  a  Hellenistic  play  on 

1  Hotv  completely  the  illustration  is  an  obiter  dictum  appears  from 
this— (1)  that  he  Joes  not  even  touch  upon  the  fact  that  Christ  did  not 
merely  die,  hut  died  a  violent  and  shameful  and  agonising  death  ;  and  (2) 
does  jiot  pause  to  co-ordinate  tlie  two  senses  of  diatheke,  or  (3)  explain  the 
very  distant  analogy  between  the  necessity  of  a  death  when  there  is  a 
"  will,”  and  the  (very  different)  sacrifice  of  victims  when  there  is  a 
“  covenant.” 

2  ’FTTH  {diithild)  in  the  Talmud  certainly  means  a  “  will,”  and  is  said 
also  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  Berith  (“  covenant  ”).  It  is  of  course  only 
the  Greek  word  diatheke,  though  R.  Obad.  de  Bartenora  offers  an 
astonishing  Hebrew  derivation  for  it  (see  McCaul,  ad  loc.).  Originally 
(Deut.  sxi.  16)  the  Jews  knew  nothing  about  “wills*”  but  they  learnt 
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words,  or  a  specimen  of  sophistry,  or  a  proof  of  feeble 
logic,  is  a  mistaken  method  of  criticism.  The  writer 
is  not  furnishing  any  proof  of  the  necessity  for  Christ’s 
death.  If  he  were,  he  would  have  had  to  prove  why 
the  Christian  Dispensation  must  be  regarded  as  a 
diatkeke,  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  him  to  do.  He 
is  writing  to  those  who  have  already  accepted  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the 
necessity  for  Christ’s  death  transcends  the  need  of 
proof.  He  is  comparing  two  dispensations,  of  which 
his  readers  are  convinced  that  both  have  come  from 
God,.  and  his  sole  object  is  to  prove  the  superiority 
of  the  latter.  By  the  double  sense  of  the  word 
he  is  reminded,  in  passing,  that  death  is  the  condition 
of  inheritance  by  testament,  just  as  death  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  purification  by  covenant.  “The  same  death 
which  purifies  us  from  guilt  makes  us  partakers  of  the 
kingdom  of  glory ;  the  same  blood  which  cleanses  us 
from  sin  seals  the  testament  of  our  inheritance.”  It 
requires  but  a  slight  development  of  the  literary  sense 
to  see  that  if,  in  carrying  out  his  comparison,  he 
could  illustrate  it  by  a  momentary  reference  to  another 
meaning  of  the  word  with  which  he  is  dealing,  he  is 
only  adopting  a  method  which  might  be  used  by  any 
writer,  whether  ancient  or  modern.1 

We  may  now  resume  the  thread  of  the  argument, 
which  we  will. here  translate,  because  of  the  extreme 
importance  of  this  section  of  the  Epistle. 

1  Philo  similarly  olludi's  to  the  two  souses  of  the  word  (Vc,  Norn.  Mutat. 
§  6).  Alford  compares  the  term  “New  Testament’*  itself  as  bearing  two 
meanings — a  “book,”  anil  a  “will.”  No  one  would  accuse  an  English 
writer  of  sophistry  or  feeble  logic  if,  in  speaking  of  the  Book,  he  intro¬ 
duced  a  passing  illustration  from  the  other  meaning  of  the  name  by 
which  the  Book  is  called. 
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“Whence” — because  a  “covenant”  and  a  “testament” 
alike  involve  the  idea  of  death;  a  covenant  being  ratified  by.  the 
death  of  victims,  and  a  testament  involving  the  death  of  the  testator 
— “not  even  the  best  covenant  has  been  inaugurated1  apart  from 
blood.  For  when  every  commandment  according  to  the  Law  had 
been  spoken  by  Moses  to  all  the  people,  taking  the  blood  of  .the 
calves  and  the  goats,  with  water  and  scarlet  wool  and  hyssop,  he 
sprinkled  both  the  book  itself  and  all  the  people,2  saying,  ‘  This  is 
the  blood  of  the  Covenant  which  God  (Heb.  Jehovah)  commanded 
in  regard  to  you.’ 3  And  the  Tabernacle,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the 


1  What  is  meant  by  “  the  heavenly  things  ?  ”  The  no 
phrase  means  "the  new  covenant”  (Chrys.,  (Ecnmen.),  or  ‘ 
(TheophyL),  or  ourselves  as  heirs  of  heaven  (Tholuck),  are  o 
to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  heaven  can  need 
tion.  Bat  the  best  proof  that  this  natural  meaning  is  the 
be  seen  in  Job  iv.  18,  “  His  angels  He  charged  with  folly.” 

2  The  plnral  is  merely  generic. 

3  The  Ideal  is  that  which  is  actual  and  eternal ;  the  uncret 
as  contrasted  with  the  hand-made  antitype.  The  word  aerf. 
only  in  1  Pet.  iii.  21.  The  better  sanctuary  is  some  proof  i 
a  better  sacrifice.  It  is  an  argument  from  the  effect  to  the  co 

4  ffci.  On  this  idiom,  see  Winer,  §  41. 

3  Comp.  Matt.  xiii.  39,  40,  49 ;  xxiv.  3;  xxviii.  20. 


x.  xxxiii.  13).  The  E.  V.  makes  uo  dii 
tr.  24),  7r«fa«>T<u  (ver.  26),  and 
7  Iso.  liii.  12.  The  sense  may  be  “  to  tab 
«  Of  course  this  does  not  mhau  that  He  di 
ain  and  again  stated  in  Scripture ;  but  “  m 
“  few.”  Once  for  all.  One  died  for  all,  w 
:e  Life  of  St.  ii.  216).  Christ  may  1 
14),  and  to  be  offered  (ver.  28),  just  as  lit 


"  without  sin,”  but  He  was  not  "  apart  from  sin,”  for  Ho  was  tempted  liko 
as  we  are;  and  He  was  made  sin  for  us;  but  at  His  second  coming  He 
shall  have  triumphed  over  sin,  and  taken  it  away  (Dan.  ix.  24,  25 ;  Isa. 

10  ix.  18 — 28.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  it  is  remarkable  how 
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It  is  worth  while  to  notice,  in  passing,  the  famili¬ 
arity  of  the  writer  with  the  Jewish  Hagada  and 
Halacha — that  is,  with  the  unrecorded  circumstances 
which  Jewish  tradition  added  to  the  History  or  to  the 
Ceremonial  Law  of  the  Sacred  Books.  In  this  chapter 
there  are  five  or  six  references  to  one  or  the  other.  He 
has  already  said  (1)  that  the  pot  of  manna  was  of  gold, 
and  (2)  that  it  and  the  rod  of  Aaron  were  in  the  Ark; 
and  (3)  that  there  was  a  close  connexion  between  the 
altar  of  incense  and  the  Holiest  Place.  In  these  latter 
verses  he  mentions  (4)  that  Moses  purified  the  people 
with  the  blood  of  the  goats  (which  may  be  presumed 
to  have  been  among  the  burnt-offerings  mentioned  in 
Ex.  xxiv.  5) ;  (5)  that  the  sprinkling  was  done  with 
water,  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop  (perhaps  on  the  analogy 
of  Ex.  xii.  22,  Hum.  xix.  6,  Lev.  xiv.  4 — 6,  &c.) ;  (6) 
that  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  was  sprinkled  as  well 
as  the  people — perhaps  from  the  Hagada  that  the  book 
was  lying  on  the  altar  when  Moses  sprinkled  it  (Ex. 
xxiv.-  7) ;  and  (7)  that  on  a  subsequent  occasion  he 
sprinkled  the  Tabernacle  and  all  its  furniture.  The 
latter  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Josephus.1  It  was 

evidently  the  sacred  writers,  as  a  rule,  avoid  dwelling  on  the  more  terrible 
features  of  the  Second  Advent.  “How  shall  He  be  seen?”  says  St. 
Chrysostom.  “  Does  He  say,  as  a  Punisher  ?  He  did  not  say  this,  but 
the  bright  aspect.”  Their  normal  conception  of  the  Returning  Christ 
was  not  the  wrathful  avenging  figure  of  Michael  Angelo,  with  His  right 
hand  uplifted  as  He  turns  away  from  His  interceding  mother,  to  drive  the 
lost  myriads  of  humanity  in  dense  herds  before  Him,  hut  the  Deliverer 
bringing  glory  and  salvation  to  all  His  children.  It  is  not  that  they 
exclude  the  other  notion  altogether  (x.  27 ;  I  Thess.  iv.  16 ;  2  Thess.  i.  8), 
but  they  do  not  love  to  dwell  on  it.  The  parallelism  of  these  two  verses 
is  as  follows  : — Man  dies  once,  and  then  is  judged ;  the  Christ  died  once 
for  man,  and  shall  return  to  be  (he  might  have  said  “  the  Judge,”  hut 
he  does  say)  “  the  Saviour  of  those  who  look  for  Him.” 

1  Anti,  iii.  8,  §  6.  On  the  whole  passage  see  especially  Bleek’s  Com- 
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•|>iobhbly  done  when  Moses  (Ex.  xl.  9,  10)  anointed  the 
Tabernacle  and  its  implements  with  holy  oil.  By  a 
similar  sprinkling  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  consecrated 
to  their  sacred  functions  (Lev.  viii.  30),  and  the  altar 
was  touched  with  blood  to  hallow  it  for  use.  These 
seven  references  to  the  traditional  lore  of  the  Rabbis 
incidentally  mark  the  writer  as  an  accomplished  “  pupil 
of  the  wise.” 

But  far  more  important  is  the  general  scope  of 
this  chapter  as  proving  the  unapproachable  superiority 
of  Christ’s  priesthood  over  that  of  the  sons  of 
Aaron. 

If  any  one  desired  to  contemplate  the  Levitical  high 
priesthood  in  its  grandest  phase — to  realise  its  antiquity, 
its  sacredness,  the  splendour  of  its  ministrations,  and 
the  awful  sense  of  responsibility  with  which  its  repre¬ 
sentative  was  bound  to  fulfil  its  functions — he  would 
naturally  have  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  great  Day  of 
Atonement — rthat  “  Sabbath  of  Sabbatism  ” — which  was 
the  most  memorable  day  of  the  J ewish  year.  It  was 
the  day  of  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  people, 
and  was  observed  as  a  perfect  Sabbath.1  It  was  the 
one  fast-day  of  the  Jewish  calendar.2  It  was  emphati¬ 
cally  “  the  day.”  The  seventy  bullocks  prescribed  for 
sacrifice  during  this  week  were  supposed  to  be  an  atone¬ 
ment  not  for  Jews  only,  but  for  the  seventy  nations  of 
the  world.8  » 

It  was  supposed  that  on  New  Year’s  Day  (Tishri  1) 

mentary.  Philo,  Do  V%t.  Mas.  iii.  18  {Opp.  ii.  157,  ed.  Mangey)  is  referred 
to,  but  he  does  not  make  this  statement. 

1  Lev.  xvi.  31 :  pmo  rao. 

2  The  bi-weekly  fasts  of  the  Pharisees  in  the  days  of  Christ  wore  a  later 
invention.  (See  Life  of  Christ ,  i.  349.) 

3  8uccah,  f.  55,  b. 
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the  Divine  decrees  are  written  down,  and  th&tr  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (Tisliri  10)  they  are  sealed,1  so.ihat 
the  decade  is  known  by  the  name  of  “  Terrible  Days,” 
and  “  the  Ten  Penitential  Days.”  So  awful  was  the 
Day  of  Atonement  that  we  are  told  in  a  Jewish 
hook  of  ritual  that  the  very  angels  ran  to  and  fro 
in  fear  and  trembling,  saying,  “  Lo,  the  Day  of  Judg¬ 
ment  has  come !  ”  It  was  not  until  that  day  that 
the  full  pardon  was  granted  which  repentance  had 
insured.2  On  that  day  the  year  of  Jubilee  was  pro¬ 
claimed.  On  that  day  alone  the  people  came  early  to 
the  synagogues  and  left  them  late.3  On  that  day  alone, 
they  said,  Satan  has  no  power  to  accuse, '  for  Ha-Satan 
by  numeration  (Gematria)  is  364,  which  means  that  on 
the  one  remaining  day  of  the  year  he  is  forced  to  be 
silent.4  To  die  on  the  eve  of  that  day  was  a  good 
omen.5  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  day  on  which  Adam 
had  sinned  and  repented ;  on  which  Abraham  was  cir¬ 
cumcised  ;  on  which  the  latter  tables  had  been  given  to 
Moses.6  It  was  supposed  by  some  to  secure  pardon  for 
most  sins  even  without  repentance,  and  indeed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Eabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh,  for  all  sins,  except 
apostasy.7  The  Gentiles  are  said  to  have  committed  a 
fatal  and  suicidal  error  in  destroying  the  Altar,  because 
it  made  atonement  even  for  ‘  them,  which  was  now 

1  Rosli  Hashanali,  f.  16,  a. 

2  Yoina,  f.  85,  b  ;  f.  86,  a  (Lev.  xvi.  30).  The  reader  mil  find  a  deeply 
interesting  aceonnt  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  compiled  from  the  Talmud 
(especially  Tow  a)  in  Hamburger,  s.  t>.  Versohmmg.  and  Mr.  Hershon’s 
Treasures  of  the  Talmud,  89—114. 

2  Megiliah,  f.  23,  a. 

1  For  this  they  quoted  Fs.  lxviii.  28 ;  Rosli  Hashanah,  f.  16,  5. 

s  Kethuboth,  f.  103,  b. 

‘  Bara  Bathra,  f.  121,  a. 

7  Keritlioth,  f.  7,  a ;  Shevnoth,  f.  13,  a;  Yoma,  f.  86,  a. 
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impossible.1  Three  books,  it  was  said,  are  opened  on 
New  Tear’s  Day — one  for  the  perfectly  wicked,  one  for 
the  perfectly  righteous,  and  one  for  the  intermediate 
class.  The  first  are  sealed  to  death,  and  the  second  to 
life ;  the  fate  of  the  third  is  suspended  till  the  Day  of 
Atonement.2 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  solicitude  with  which  the 
High  Priest  was  prepared  for  the  sacred  functions 
of  the  day.  Seven  days  before  it  came  he  was 
removed  from  his  own  residence  to  the  chamber  of  the 
President  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  he  appointed  a  Sagan, 
or  deputy,  to  act  for  him  in  case  of  his  being  incapaci¬ 
tated  by  any  Levitic  impurity.  When  the  Elders 
of  the  Sanhedrin  had  read  over  to  him  the  duties 
of  the  day,  they  said,  “  My  Lord  High  Priest,  read  for 
thyself,  read  for  thyself ;  perhaps  thou  hast  forgotten, 
or  never  learnt  it.”  On  the  day  before,  he  was  taken 
to  the  east  gate,  and  with  bullocks,  rams,  and  lambs 
actually  before  him,  was  instructed  what  to  do. 
Towards  the  dusk  of  the  last  evening  he  was  only 
allowed  to  eat  little,  lest  he  should  be  sleepy.  Then  he 
was  handed  over  to  the  senior  priests,  who  swore  him 
in,  and  said,  “  My  Lord  High  Priest,  we  are  the  am¬ 
bassadors  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  thou  art  our  ambassador, 
and  we  adjure  thee  by  Him  who  dwells  in  this  house 
that  thou  wilt  alter  nothing  that  we  have  told  thee.” 
Then  they  parted,  he  and  they  both  weeping ;  they 

1  Snceah,  f.  55,  b.  These  and  the  preceding  passages  have  been 
collected  by  Mr.  Hershon  in  bis  interesting  Talmudic  Miscellanies. 

2  This  information  was  furnished  by  Elijah  the  Tishbite  to  Rav 
Judah,  and  ho  proved  it  by  Gematrin  as  above  (Yoma,  f.  20,  a).  This 
treatise  of  the  Talmud  is  devoted  to  the  Day  of  Atonement.  It  is  one  of 
the  earliest,  and  was  written  by  Simeon  of  Mi2peh,  a  contemporary  of 
Gamaliel  the  First  (Derenbonrg,  p,  375,  who  refers  to  Peah,  ii.  6 ;  Yoma, 
14,  6). 
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because  they  suspected  be  was  a  Saddueec,  and  the 
penalty  for  wrongful  suspicion  was  scourging  ;  and  be 
because  they  suspected  him.1  During  the  night,  if  he 
was  a  learned  man,  he  preached  or  read  to  others ;  if  not, 
they  preached  or  read  to  him.  The  books  read  to  him 
were  Job,  Ezra,  Chronicles,  and  Daniel.  If  he  became 
drowsy,  the  younger  priests  filliped  their  fingers  before 
him,  and  said,  “  My  Lord  High  Priest,  stand  up  and 
cool  thy  feet  upon  the  pavement.”  Thus  they  kept 
him  engaged  till  the  time  of  sacrifice,  lest  by  chance 
any  accidental  defilement  should  spoil  his  propitiation. 
And  so  important  was  his  ceremonial  purity  that  if  he 
was  found  performing  the  sacred  duties  in  a  state  of 
defilement,  the  junior  priests  might  drag  him  into  the 
Hall  of  Paved  Squares  and  brain  him  with  clubs.2  It 
may  be  safely  said  that,  to  the  imagination  of  a  Jew, 
the  most  solemn  moment  of  the  year  was  that  in  which 
the  High  Priest  in  his  white  robes  stood  alone  before 
the  Presence  of  God  in  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  and  that 
the  proudest  and  gladdest  moment  of  the  year  was  that 
in  which,  awe-struck  but  safe,  he  came  forth  from  the 
Holy  Place  in  his  golden  garments  to  bless  and  to 
dismiss  the  forgiven  worshippers.3 

To  the  Mosaic  ritual  the  Jews  added  many  legendary 
particulars.  They  said,  perhaps  with  reference  to  Isa. 
i.  18,  that  round  the  horns  of  the  scapegoat  which  was 
to  be  “  for  Azazel,”  and  round  the  neck  of  the  goat  “  for 
Jehovah,”  was  tied  a  tongue  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  that  if 

1  Yoma,  f.  2,  a ;  18,  a,  b ;  19,  b.  In  the  Herodian  Temple  the  ark 
and  mercy-seat  were  only  supposed  to  he  present.  The  sprinklings  were 
made  towards  the  stone  of  the  foundation. 

2  Sanhedrin,  f.  81,  b. 

3  Further  details  of  the  ceremony  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  will  be 
found  in  Excursus  XII.  “  Ceremonies  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.” 
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the  ceremonies  of  the  day  were  accepted  by  Grod,  then 
.'•this  tongue  of  scarlet  was  turned  to  white.  They  also 
asserted  that,  in  order  to  secure  that  the  scapegoat  should 
not,  with  fatally  evil  omen,  wander  back  to  the  congre¬ 
gation,  it  was  sent  by  the  hands  of  a  trusty  person  to 
Zuk,  some  cliff  in  the  wilderness,  down  which  it  was 
hurled  backwards  and  killed.1  The  later  Rabbis,  echoing 
perhaps  the  mournful  traditions  of  the  last  days 
of  Jerusalem,  told  how,  in  the  time  of  Simeon  the 
Just,  the  lot  for  the  Lord  always  fell  on  the  right- 
hand2  goat,  and  the  tongue  of  scarlet  always  turned 
white ;  but  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple — a  date  which  closely  corresponds  with  the 
.  death  of  Christ— -the  lot  did  not  fall  on  the  right,  nor 
the  crimson  cloth  turn  white,  nor  a  light  bum  in  the 
west.  And  the  doors  of  the  . Temple  opened  of  them¬ 
selves,  so  that  R.  Jochanan  Ben  Zaccai  rebuked  them, 
and  said,  "  0  Temple,  Temple,  why  art  thou  dismayed  ? 
I  know  thy  end  will  be  to  be  destroyed,  for  Zechariah, 
the  eon  of  Iddo,  hath  foretold  concerning  thee,  ‘  Open 
thy  doors,  0  Lebanon,  that  the  fire  may  devour  thy 
cedars.’  ” 3 

1  Toma,  f.  66,  a.  There  is  no  such  provision  in  the  Law.  “  Znk  ”  was 
to  be  121;  miles  from  Jemsalem,  See  Hershon’s  Treasures  of  the  Talmud, 
ch.  vii. 

2  Lev.  xvi  8—10. 

3  Zech.  xi.  1 ;  Yojna,  f.  29,  b.  Since  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  this  great  day  has  for  1,800  years  been  impossible  to  the  Jews, 
the  reader  may  be  interested  to  see  the  melancholy  folly  into  which  its 
splendid  ordinances  have  degenerated  in  the  hands  of  the  Polish  J owe.  It 
is  now  observed  by  what  is  called  “  The  Atonement  of  the  Coclt."  Since, 
in  one  passage  of  the  Talmud,  Gever  (-03)  is  used,  not  for  “  man,”  but  for 
"cock  ”  (Yoma,  f.  20,  b),  modern  Rabbis  have  invented  tho  substitution  of 
o  cock  for  a  man  (Temurath  Gever  begover),  and  this  custom  1ms 
become  a  law  according  to  the  rule;1  custom  is  as  law.”  F owls,  and  especially 
white  cooks,  are  in  great  request  on  that  day,  as  indicating  that  though  the 
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They  also  regarded  the  function  of  the  High.' Priest 
on  this  day  as  one  of  extreme  peril.  In  big  various 
confessions  he  had  to  pronounce  ten  times  the  Sacred 
Tetragrammaton — the  ineffable  name  of  Jehovah.  The 
injunction  never  to  enter  the  Holiest  except  on  that 
one  day  of  all  the  year  had  been  laid  on  Aaron  after 
the  sudden  death  which  had  avenged  the  presump¬ 
tuous  irreverence  of  his  two  eldest  sons,  Nadab  and 
Abihu;  and  the  Jews  said  that  if  the  High  Priest 
entered  the  Holiest  five  times  instead  of  the  four  which 
were  actually  necessary,  he  was  slain  by  the  wrath  of 
God.1  They  even  believed  that  many  High  Priests  had 
perished  on  that  day  for  neglect  of  the  details  which 
they  swore  to  observe.  During  the  whole  ceremony  the 
High  Priest  was  alone  in  the  Tabernacle.  Ho  Priest, 
until  it  was  completed,  was  allowed  to  enter  even  into 
the  Holy  Place.2  Hence  the  people,  standing  in  the 
Court  of  Israel,  waited  with  intense  solicitude  the  reap¬ 
pearance  of  the  High  Priest  through  the  outer  veil. 
After  his  last  entrance  into  the  Holiest,  he  prayed  in 
the  Holy  Place ;  and  it  was  a  special  custom  to  make 

sins  of  the  man  who  kills  it  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow.  The 
legs  of  the  cock  are  tied,  and  holding  them  in  his  hand,  the  Jew  repeats 
the  customary  prayer.  Then  he  swings  the  cock  round  and  round  his 
head  with  the  words,  “This  is  my  substitute  (Chalaphathi),  my  commu¬ 
tation  ( Temarathi ),  my  atonement  (Kapparathi)."  Then  the  cock’s  neck 
is  wrung,  it  is  dashed  on  the  ground,  and  its  throat  is  cut,  so  that  it  under¬ 
goes  (in  a  sense)  the  four  Mosaic  capital  punishments  of  strangling, 
stoning,  beheading,  and  burning.  I  borrow  these,  among  other  interesting 
particulars,  from  the  Jewish  Herald  for  July,  1880. 

1  Maimonides  in  Surenhusins,  Mishna,  ii.  232.  See  Ley.  xvi.  2,  13. 
In  the  eyening  the  High  Priest  gave  a  banquet  to  his  friends  to  com¬ 
memorate  his  safety.  Perhaps  it  was  the  awe  inspired  by  the  ceremony 
which  made  the  Sadducean  High  Priests  of  our  Lord’s  day  so  willing  to 
hand  the  office  from  one  to  another.  See  Life  of  Christ,  ii.  342 ;  Deren- 
bourg,  234  sj. 
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the  prayer  a  short  one,  both  from  the  awfulness  of  the 
solitude  and  in  order  that  the  apprehensions  of  the 
people  might  not  be  too  painfully  kindled  by  any  long 
delay.1 

Wow  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  shows  his  fairness  of 
spirit  by  taking  this  great  ceremonial  as  his  point  of 
comparison,  in  order  to  give  every  advantage  to  the 
priesthood  of  which  he  wishes  to  prove  the  inferiority. 
He  might  have  touched — a  smaller  man  certainly  would 
have  touched — on  the  sacerdotal  functions  in  their 
meaner,  more  trivial,  more  repellent  aspect ;  but  instead 
of  this  he  takes  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  in  the 
crown  and  flower  of  its  loftiest  ritual,  and  strives  to 
warn  the  Christian  converts  from  the  peril  of  retro¬ 
grading,  by  showing  how  the  work  and  person  of  Christ 
transcend  these  seductive,  but  transitory  and  unsatis¬ 
fying  splendours.  If  the  ritual  of  this  day  was,  after 
all,  a  nullity,  how  great  a  nullity  must  be  the  other 
Levitical  details  !  These  High  Priests  were  but  provi¬ 
sional.  Prom  Aaron  downwards  their  dignity  had 
been  dwarfed  and  overshadowed  by  the  mysterious 
grandeur  of  Melchizedek.  They  were  but  priests  ;  He 
who  came  to  cancel  their  prerogatives  was,  like  his 
antitype,  a  King  as  well  as  a  Priest.  They  are  for  a 
time  ;  He  is  for  ever.  •  They  are  but  links  in  a  long 
succession,  each  with  many  predecessors,  each  trans¬ 
mitting  his  office  to  his  posterity ;  He  stands  alone, 
preceded  by  none,  with  no  successor.  They  were 
established  by  an  ordinance  of  Moses ;  He  by  the  oath 
of  Hod.  They  were  sinful ;  He  is  innocent.  They 


1  Toma,  iv.  7  (Sureuhusius,  Mishna,  ii.  231'.  Sco  Excursus  XIII. 
**  Impressions  left  on  the  Mind  of  the  Jews  by  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement.” 
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weak;  He  all-powerful.  They  had  to  olfei’;?' dally ” 
sacrifices;  He  offered  Himself  once  for  alL  V-They 
serve  a  Tabernacle  which  is  hut  a  copy  and  shadow 
of  the  True ;  He  is  a  Minister  of  the  Immaterial, 
the  Ideal  Tabernacle,  Eternal  in  the  Heavens*  Their 
dispensation  is  declared  to  he  Old ;  His  is  prophe¬ 
sied  of  as  Hew  and  founded  on  better  promises. 
They  died  and  passed  away ;  He  sits  for  ever  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  still  to  make  intercession  for  His 
people. 

Further,  the  fact  that  even  the  Priests  might  not 
enter  into  the  Holiest  stamped  with  imperfection  their 
whole  ministration.  The  restriction  proved  that  the 
priesthood  could  not  perfect  the  worshipper  as  to  his 
inmost  life,  since  it  was  unable  to  lead  him  into  the 
Presence-chamber  of  God.  The  whole  Dispensation  of 
which  their  ritual  formed  a  part  was  necessarily  pro¬ 
visional,  consisting  as  it  mainly  did  in  matters  relating 
to  meats  and  drinks  and  washings — human  ordinances, 
only  imposed  as  preparatory  to  the  season  of  their  final 
rectification.  The  High  Priest  did  indeed  enter  the  Ho¬ 
liest  with  the  blood  of  hulls  and  goats ;  hut  it  was  an 
exceptional  privilege,  not  a  right  of  continual  and  fear¬ 
less  access.  The  fact  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
make  an  atonement  year  after  jear,  showed  how  little 
permanent  was  the  effect  of  even  that  most  solemn  puri¬ 
fication.  And  though  he  entered  with  awful  precautions, 
so  conscious  were  the  people  for  whom  he  sacrificed  that 
he  was  but  a  weak  and  sinful  man,  that  they  awaited 
his  return  in  trembling  suspense,  lest  by  some  sin  or  error 
he  should  provoke  the  wrath  of  God.  Yet  this  was  the 
system,  this  the  central  act  of  the  system,  to  which 
Christians,  heirs  of  privileges  so  infinitely  greater,  were 
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looking  "back  with  longing  glances — to  which  some  of 
them  were  even  tempted  to  apostatise  or  retrogress  !  And 
what  a  retrogression  !  They  were  looking  back  to  their 
petty  Levitism,  while  Christ,  the  Mediator  of  a  new,  of  a 
better,  of  a  final  dispensation — Christ,  "Whose  death  had 
made  valid  His  Testament,  Whose  blood  had  a  real  and 
not  a  symbolic  efficacy1 — bad  died  for  all,  and  having 
died — not  many  times,  but  once  for  all,  not  as  one  of 
a  long  line,  but  Alone  for  all — not  for  Himself,  because 
He  did  not  need  it — not  as  a  sinful  man,  but  as  the  sin¬ 
less  Son  of  God — not  with  the  blood  of  calves  and  goats, 
but  with  His  own  blood — had  entered  not  into  a  secon¬ 
dary  and  imitative  tabernacle  of  perishable  gold,  but  into 
one  greater  and  more  precious,  and  not  made  with 
hands  !  And  so,  passing  for  ever  into  the  Immediate 
Presence  of  God,  He  had  opened  a  way  thither  for 
all,  obtaining  an  eternal  redemption.  And  having  thus 
with  His  own  blood  purified,  not  the  earthly  shadows  of 
things,  but  even  the  heavenly  things  themselves,  He 
would,  at  the  consummation  of  the  Ages,  appear  for 
salvation  to  those  who  were  awaiting  Him  with  feelings 
not  of  terror  but  of  hope  ;  He  would  appear,  not  as  a 
sinful  man,  not  even  as  bearing  the  sins  of  men,  but 
apart  from  all  sin,  as  the  Everlasting  Victor  over  all  sin, 

1  The  following  passages  illustrate  the  Jewish  belief  that,  (hero  was 
"  no  remission  without  blood” 

“Abraham  was  circumcised  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.;  and  on  that 
day  God  looks  annually  on  the  blood  of  the  covenant  of  the  circumcision 
as  atoning  for  all  onr  iniquities”  (Yulkut  Kadash,  f.  121,  i). 

“R.  Eliezer  asked,  ‘For  whose  benefit  were  the  seventy  bullocks 
intended  P  ’  (Hum.  xxix.  12 — 36).  The  answer  is,  1  For  the  seventy  nations 
of  the  Gentile  world,  to  atone  for  them.  .  .  .  Woe  to  the  Gentile  nations  for 
tlioir  loss  and  .  .  .  they  know  not  what  they  have  lost ;  for  as  long  ns  the 
Temple  existed  the  Altar  made  Atonoment  for  them ;  but  now  wbo  is  to 
atone  for  them  P  ’  ”  { Succah ,  f.  55,  b). 
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with  death  and  every  other  enemy  laid  prosfeafeibcneaih 
His  feet.1 2  • 

SECTION  VI. 

It  only  remained  for  the  writer  to  sum  up  his  argu¬ 
ment,  which  he  does  in  the  first  eighteen  yerses  of 
the  following  chapter.  In  these  he  dwells  mainly  on 
Christ’s  voluntary  offering  of  Himself  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God,  which  he  illustrates  from  Ps.  xL.  6,  7 ; 2  on 
the  one  act  of  Christ’s  Redemption  as  contrasted  with 
the  many  Levitic  sacrifices ; 3  and  on  Christ’s  finished 
work  in  accordance  with  the  great  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,4 
which  he  has  already  quoted.5  And  thus  the  leading 
thoughts  of  the  argument  are  brought  together  in  one 
grand  finale,  just  as  in  the  finale  of  a  piece  of  music 
all  the  hitherto  scattered  elements  are  united  in  an 
effective  whole.6 

“  For  the  Law  having  a  shadow7  of  the  good  things  to  come,8 *  not 
the  very  form0  of  the  things — they  can  never,10  with  the  same  sacri¬ 
fices,  year  by  year,  which  they  offer  continuously,  perfect  (vii.  11, 
xi.  9)  them  that  draw  nigh  (vii.  26).  Since,  in  that  case,  would  they 

1  See  Jeremy  Taylor’s  Life  of  Christ,  iii.  §  15.  “He  was  arrayed  with 
ornaments  more  glorious  than  the  robes  of  Aaron.  The  crown  of  thorns 
was  his  mitre,  the  cross  his  pastoral  staff  .  .  .  and  his  flesh  rased  and 
chequered  with  blue  and  blood  instead  of  the  parti-eoloured  robe.” 

2  x.  1—10.  3  x.  11—14. 

4  See  viii.  8 — 12;  Jer.  xxxi.  33,  34.  6  x.  15—18.,  " 

6  Delitzsch. 

7  viii.  5  (comp.  Col.  ii.  17):  £  tan  amtt  a&r  ntXKivrwv,  rb  51  au/xa  toS 
Xptarov. 

8  ix.  11. 

9  For  other  uses  of  the  word,  see  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  where  Christ  is  called 

the  ei«4i v  of  God.  “  Umbra  in  Lege;  Imago  in  Evangelio;  Veritas  in 

Coelo,”  S.  Ambrose  in  Ps.  xxxviii.  (see  1  Cor.  xiii.  12). 

10  The  best  supported  reading  seems  to  be  Uvama,  and  all  the  more 
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ncrfcibaB'e  erased  to  be  offered,  because  the  worsh: 
lor  all,  -would  have  had  no  more  consciousness  of 
sacrifices  there  is  a  calling  to  mind  of  sins  yea 
impossible  for  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats 
Therefore,-  on  entering  into  the  world  He  sa 
offering  thou  wouldest  not,4  but  a  body  dids 

because  it  is  the  more  difficult  reading,  h.  A,  C.  E 
the  passage  becomes  an  anako'luthou,  and  the  war’ 
the  rendering  of  the  E,  V.)  is  very  strangely  plac 
avoid  this  difficulty  some  explain  it  thus  : — “  Tli 
never,  year  by  year,  with  the  same  sacrifices  which  tl 
make  them  that-  draw  nigh  perfect.”  The  meaning 
priests  cannot  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  Great  Day  < 
are  after  all  but  the  same  sin-offerings  as  they  off 
worshhmers.  Yet  another  wav  of  taking  the  wor 
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me,1  whole  burnt  offerings  and  sin-offerings  thoil  ap|irSYcdst  not. 
Then  I  said,  Lo,  I  have  come  (in  the  roll  of  the  hoot  it  has  been 

Jeremiah  (vi.  20;  vii.  21—23);  Hosea  (vi.  6);  Amos  (r.  21— 24);.  and, 
ahovo  all,  Micah  (vi.  0—8).  Philo  in  a  beautiful  passage  (Z5e plant.  Noe ) 
shows  how  well  he  had  caught  the  spirit  of  these  prophetic  passages,  when 
ho  warns  against  the  ignorant  superstition  which  confounded  tho  offering 
of  sacrifices  with  the  practice  of  piety,  and  against  the  fancy  that  sacrifices 
alone  will  cleanse  from  moral  guilt.  He  adds  that  God  accepts  the  innocent 
oven  when  they  offer  no  sacrifice,  and  delights  in  fireless  altars  round 
which  the  virtues  dance. 

1  A  remarkable  variation  of  the  LXX.  from  the  Hebrew  test,  which 
literally  is  “  Ears  hast  thou  digged  for  me.”  How  did  this  variation 
arise  ?  (i.)  One  supposition  is  that  the  LXX.  followed  a  different 
reading,  but  this  is  now  generally  abandoned,  as  the  attempts  to  alter 
the  Hebrew  text  have  been  unsuccessful ;  and  all  other  versions  render 
the  clause  literally,  showing  that  they  had  the  present  Hebrew  test,  (ii.) 
Xor  is  it  very  probable  that  the  test  of  the  LXX.  is  corrupt,  though 
Usher  and  others  have  very  ingeniously  supposed  that  ICATHPTI2A2OTIA 
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.written  toncerning  me1)  to  do,  0  God,  ‘Thy  will.’*  Saying  as  above, 
‘SaoriGees  and  offerings  and  whole  burnt  offerings,  and  sin  offerings, 
thou  wouldest  not,  nor  even  approvedst  (the  which  are  offered  according 
to  the  Law),3  then  He  has  said,  ‘  Lo,  I  have  come  to  do  Thy  will.’  He 
takes  away  the  first  (namely,  sacrifices)  1  that  He  may  establish  the 
second  ’  (namely,  the  Will  of  God).  ‘  By  which  will  we  have  been 
sanctified  by  the  offering  of  the  body  (vs.  8,  Rom.  xii.  1)  of  Jesus 
Christ  once  for  all.’ 

“And  every  High  Priest,-1  indeed,  standeth  daily  ministering,  and 
offering  often  the  same  sacrifices,  of  a  kind  which  are  never  able  to 
strip  away  sins.5  But  He,  after  offering  one  sacrifice  for  sins  for 

translation,  is  an  intelligible,  though  somewhat  bold,  paraphrase,  the 
“'body”  apparently  moaning  “the  form  of  a  slave”  (comp.  Phil.  ii.  7 : 
Rev.  xviii.  13).  Finding  the  rendering  in  the  LXI,  believing  it  to  repre- 
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ever,  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God  (vii,  27,  vSJ.  1)>  henceforth 
awaiting  until  His  enemies  he  placed  as  a  footstool  for  £Bg  feet.1 
For  by  one  offering  He  hath  perfected  (vii,  11,  25)  for  ever  those 
who  are  in  the  way2  of  sanctification.3 

“  But  the  Holy  Spirit  also  testifies  to  us.  For  after  having  said, 
‘  This  is  the  covenant  which  I  will  make  with  them  after  those  days,’ 
saith  the  Lord,4  giving  My  Laws  on  their  hearts,  and  upon  their 
understandings  will  I  inscribe  them — and  their  sins  and  their  iniqui¬ 
ties  will  I  remember  no  more.  Now  where  remission  of  these  is, 
there  is  no  longer  offering  for  sin.”6 

Those  last  words  are  the  triumphant  close  of  the 
argument.  If  the  forgiveness,  the  removal,  the  ob¬ 
literation  of  sin  has  been  obtained,  the  object  of  all 
expiatory  offerings  lias  been  accomplished,  and  they  are 
rendered  not  only  needless,  but  harmful — harmfulas  in¬ 
volving  a  faithlessness  to  Christ’s  finished  work.  If 
offerings  are  no  longer  admissible,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood ;  and  if  of  the  Priesthood,  then  also 
of  the  Law,  which  was  based  upon  its  existence  ;  and  if 
of  the  Law,  then  of  the  entire  Old  Dispensation.  But  if 
the  Dispensation,  which  had  long  been  depreciated  by  the 
voice  of  prophecy  as  “  old,”  was  now  utterly  vanishing 

1  Seei.  13;  Ps.  cx.  i. 

2  TO  is  ayiafr/ievovs ;  literally,  “  those  who  are  being  sanctified  ”  (ii.  11). 
Sanctification  is  continuous,  never  instant  and  complete ;  but  in  the  perfect 
sacrifice  of  Christ  lies  the  germ  of  certain  ultimate  perfectionment  for  the 
believer  (comp,  rots  m&nhovs,  Acts  ii.  47). 

3  x.  11—14. 

4  The  quotation  is  from  Jer.  xxxviii.  S3,  34  (comp.  viii.  10—12).  To 
avoid  the  somewhat  harsh  form  of  the  clause,  the'  words  Scrrepor  \4yei. 

Then  He  saith,”  are  added  before  vi.  17  as  the  apodosis  to  jwto  t! 

They  are  found  in  the  Philoxenian  Syriac,  and  were  placed  by 
Dr,  Paris  in  the  margin  of  the  Cambridge  Bible  of  1762.  There  is  no  MS, 
or  ms.  authority  for  them,  except  the  cursive  37.  Others  make  these 
words  “  Saith  the  Lord,”  in  ver.  16,  prospective,  and  so  the  true  apodosis. 
The  question  is  not  very  important,  being  merely  one  of  continuity  of 

^  x.  15— 18. 
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c^v«, 

i'  -^way,  fcKis  could  only  be  because,  in  accordance  with 
that  same  sure  word  of  prophecy,  the  New  had  been 
inaugurated.  And  the  New  was  an  abrogation  of  the 
Old,  because  it  was  as  the  substance  to  the  shadow, 
as  the  picture  to  the  sketch.  It  was  founded  on  better 
promises  ;  it  had  an  Eternal  High  Priest ;  it  needed  no 
renewal :  it  looked  with  confidence  to  the  fulfilment  of 
illimitable  hopes;  it  rejoiced  in  the  admission  into  God’s 
Presence,  by  virtue  of  the  finished  sacrifice  and  endless 
intercession  of  its  King  and  Priest,  its  Divine  Saviour 
and  everlasting  Lord. 

To  this  conclusion  the  whole’  Epistle  has  been  leading 
up.  In  the  first  six  chapters,  with  many  hortative 
and  illustrative  digressions,  the  writer  has  made  good 
his  opening  words,  that  “  God  had  in  these  last  days 
revealed  Himself  to  us  in  His  Son.”  This  he  has  done 
by  showing  Christ’s  superiority  to  angels,  the  mediators 
of  the  Old  Covenant  (i.  5,  ii.  18),  and  to  Moses,  the 
appointed  Lawgiver  (iii.  1,  iv.  16).  Then,  after  showing 
the  way  in  which  Christ  fulfilled  the  qualifications  of 
High  Priesthood,  as  a  High  Priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek  (v.  1 — 10),  he  enters  on  the  solemn  strain 
by  which  he  designs  to  prepare  the  thoughts  of  his 
readers  for  due  attention  to  his  central  argument  (v.  11 
— vh  20).  That  argument  falls  into  three  parts, 
namely — 

(a)  The  superiority  of  Melchizedek ’s  Priesthood,  and 
..  therefore  of  the  Priesthood  of  Christ,  to  that  of  Aaron 

in  many  particulars  (vii.  1 — 28). 

(b)  The  superiority  of  the  ordinances  of  Christ’s  New 
Dispensation  to  those  of  the  Old  (viii.  1 — ix.  28),  with 
special  reference  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment. 
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(c)  The  final  recapitulation  and  summary  of  file  con¬ 
clusions  which  he  has  set  forth  (x.  1 — 18). 

SECTION  VII. 

A  THIRD  SOLEMN  WARNING. 

The  main  work  of  the  writer  is  finished.  He  has  set 
before  the  recent  converts  from  Judaism  incontrovertible 
reasons  for  holding  fast  that  which  they  had  received, 
and  for  not  abandoning  the  better  for  the  worse,  the 
complete  for  the  imperfect,  the  valid  for  the  inefficient, 
the  archetype  for  the  cbpy,  the  Eternal  for  the  evanes¬ 
cent.  It  only  remains  for  him  to  supplement  the 
weight  of  reasoning  by  solemn  warning  and  appeal. 
And  this  he  does,  first  by  an  exhortation  to  faith, 
partly  in  the  form  of  encouragement  (x.  19 — 25), 
partly  of  warning  (26 — 31) ;  next,  by  a  magnificent 
historic  illustration  of  what  faith  is  (xi.)  ;  lastly,  by  fer¬ 
vent  exhortations  to  moral  stedfastness  and  the  holiness 
of  the  Christian  walk  (xii.  1 — xiii.  19),  ending  by  a  few 
affectionate  words  of  prayer  and  blessing. 

The  first  burst  of  exhortation  I  proceed  to  translate, 
both  because  of  its  special  solemnity  and  because  it 
offers  some  difficulties  of  illustration  and  peculiarities 
of  reading.  The  translation  is  offered  not  by  -any 
means  as  preferable  to  other  versions,  but  as  written 
with  special  objects.  My  aim  is  to  follow  (sometimes 
silently)  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  text ;  to  avoid 
pages  of  discussion  by  only  giving  results ;  and  to  keep 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  form  of  the  original  Greek. 
In  the  notes  I  merely  offer  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
most  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  text  in  the 
briefest  form  into  which  I  can  compress  it. 
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■  “  Having,  then,  confidence,  brethren,  in  the  blood  of  Jesus1  for 

our  entrance  into  the  Holies — (an  entrance)  which  He  inaugurates 
for  us  as  a  fresh  and  a  living  road,2  through  the  veil,  that  is  His 
flesh® — and  (having)  a  Great  Priest’  (set)  over  the  House  of  God,  let 
us  approach  with  sincere  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having 
our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our  body- 
washed  with  pure  water.5  Let  us  hold  fast  the  confession  of  our 
Hope0  unwavering,  for  faithful  is  He  who  promised.1  And  let 
us  consider  one  another  for  provocation8  to  love  and  good  works, 
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with  some,1  but  encouraging  one  another,  and  so  mtttiit  %e  more 
as  ye  see  the  day  approaching.2 

For  if  we  sin  willingly3  after  the  receiving  of  the  full  knowledge 
of  the  truth,4  there  is  no  longer  left  a  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain 
fearful  expectance  of  judgment,6  and  a  jealousy  of  fire  which  is  about 
to  devour  tho  adversaries.8  Any  one  who  set  at  nought  Moses’ 
Law  is  without  compassion  put  to  death  on  the  testimony  of  two  or 
three  witnesses ;  of  how  much  worse  vengeance,'  think  ye,  shall  he 

1  In  this  neglectfulness  he  saw  the  dangerous  germ  of  apostasy. 

2  X.  19 — 25.  The  day  is  the  Last  Day  when  Time,  as  counted  by  days, 
shall  end  (1  Cor.  iii.  131.  That  Day,  as  regards  the  Old  Covenant,  came 
within  a  few  years  of  this  time  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  God’s 
judgment  on  the  Judaism  which  refused  to  recognise  its  own  Divine  annul¬ 
ment.  And  that  Day  of  the  Lord  was  “  the  blopdy  and’  fiery  dawn  ”  of 
the  Last  Great  Day  (Matt.  xvi.  28 ;  xxiv ;  Luke  xvii.). 

3  The  whole  of  this  striking  clause  of  warning  closely  resembles  the 
passage  on  vi.  4—8,  where  see  the  notes.  It  contemplates  not  the  ordinary 
sms  and  shortcomings  of  human  frailty  (i xtrSersm  .  .  .  hyuoovvres  .  .  . 
TTKavAficpot,  v.  2),  which  may  be  forgiven  upon  repentance,  but  the  last 
extreme  of  deliberate  and  self -chosen  wickedness  in  those  who  say  “  Evil, 
be  thou  my  good,”  and  who  thus  close  the  door  of  repentance  against 
themselves,  by  passing  from  the  spiritual  life  into  impenitent  and  deter¬ 
mined  apostasy ;  and  it  contemplates  this  state  as  continued  till  “  the  Day  ” 
comes.  The  warning  is  against  tendencies  so  perilous  that  they  might 
end  in  a  state  of  sin  which  deliberately  despised  and  rejected  its  Savionr. 

4  ’Eirlymms — not  a  mere  historical  knowledge  of  the  truth,  but  some 
advance  in  that  knowledge — a  recognition  of  the  truth  at  once  theoretical 
and  practical.  He  is  speaking,  not  of  lip-Christians,  bnt  of  converts  who 
lapse  into  “wretchlessness  of  unclean  living.”  The  passage  has  nothing 
directly  to  do  with  the  Novation  dispute  about  the  possibility  of  a  second 
baptism.  Nor  does  it  say  that  the  sinner  has  exhausted  the  infinitude  of 
God’s  forgiveness,  bnt  only  that  there  is  no  other  sacrifice  for  sin  left  for 
him  except  that  which  he  has  willingly  rejected. 

5  The  tis  is  intensive. 

6  See  Is.  xxvi.  11.  He  personifies  the  fire,  because  the  same  thonght  is 
in  his  mind  which  he  expresses  in  xii.  29.  Perhaps,  too,  he  is  referring  to 
such  passages  as  Ps.  lxxix.  5,  “  Shall  thy  jealousy  bnm  like  fire  p  ”  (Ezek. 
xxxvi.  5,  etc.)  The  fire  of  God’s  wrath  is  that  which  was  soon  to  devour 
the  whole  existence  of  Judaism.  The  New  Testament  writers  are  often 
alluding  primarily  to  these  consequences  with  none  of  those  further  allu¬ 
sions  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  interpretation  of  their  language. 

7  Deut.  xvii.  2 — 7,  where  the  sin  to  be  punished  is  idolatry.  This  is  the 
only  passage  in  the  New  Testament  where  nywpia — which  properly  means 
retributive  or  vindictive  punishment — is  used  of  God.  The  word  “  punish- 
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“  But  recall  the  former  clays'  in  which,  after  Mng  ignllgMelied,2 
ye  endured  much  struggle  of  sufferings,  partly  by  Wng  made  a 
public  spectacle3  in  reproaches  and  afflictions,  and  partly  by  becoming 
partakers  with  those  who  were  thus  treated.  For  indeed  ye  sympa¬ 
thised  with  the  prisoners,4  and  ye  accepted  with,  joy  the  plundering 
of  your  possessions,5  recognising  that  ye  have  yourselves?  as  a  better 
possession  ami  an  enduring.  Fling  not  away,  then,  your  confidence, 
since  it  lias7  a  great  recompense  of  reward.  For  ye  have  need  of 
endurance,  in  order  that,  by  doing  the  will  of  God,  ye  may  win  the 
promise.  For  yet  hut  a  very,  very  little  while,8  He  who  eometh  will 
have  come,  and  will  not  tarry.9  ‘  But  my  righteous  one  shall  live  by 

And  the  son  of  Sirach,  referring  to  the  same  passage,  says  (Ecclus.  ii.  18), 
“We  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  and  not  into  the  hands  of  men ; 
for  as  His  majesty  is,  so  is  His  mercy.”  Some  would  render  it  of  “  a 
living  God  ”  (comp.  iii.  12) ;  and  this  may  he  right,  because  there  is  a  silent 
reference  to  Dcut.  xxxii.  40. 

1  Here,  as  in  id.  9 — 12,  he  passes  from  warning  to  encouragement,  and 
bids  them  imitate  their  former  and  better  selves. 

2  This  word  is  not  a  mere  synonym  for  “  when  ye  were  baptised”  (see 
on  vi.  4). 

3  The  same  metaphor  as  in  1  Cor.  iv.  9;  xv.  32. 

4  The  common  reading  is  rots  SoagoTs  gov,  “  with  my  chains ;  ”  and  this 
lias  been  one  of  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  identification  of 
the  author  with  St.  Paul.  But  this  reading  may  easily  have  crept  in  from 
Col.  iv.  18;  Pliil.  i.  7,  etc.,  and  Seagwu,  “with  the  prisoners,”  is  the 
reading  of  A,  D,  the  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Coptic  versions,  St.  Chrysostom, 
etc.,  and  is  strongly  supported  by  xiii.  3.  It  also  suggests  fewer  historical 
difficulties. 

5  There  is  a  very  striking  parallel  in  Epictetus — “  I  became  poor  at 
Thy  will,  yea  and  gladly.” 

6  I  here  follow  the  very  striking  and  beautiful  reading  of  n,  A,  whieh 
suggests  the  same  great  spiritual  truth  as  ver.  39  and  Luke  ix.  25,  xxi.  19. 
If  iv  lavrots,  the  very  ill-supported  reading  of  our  text,  be  followed,  the  true 
translation  will  even  then  be,  not  (as  in  our  version)  “  knowing  in  yonrselves 
that,”  but  “  knowing  that  you  have  in  yourselves,”  i.e.,  in  your  own  hearts, 
or  omitting  the  iv  with  A,  D,  E,  IC,  L,  “  for  yourselves.”  The  “  in  Heaven  ” 
must  in  any  case  be  omitted  as  a  gloss  (s,  A,  D,  etc.). 

8  gmphv  '6<rov  iaov.  This  forcible  phrase  is  borrowed  from  LXX.  Is. 

8  The  quotation  is  an  adaptation  of  the  words  of  Hab.  ii.  3,  4.  For  a 
fuller  consideration  of  it,  as  it  occurs  in  Gal.  iii.  11,  Rom.  i,  17,  see  my 
Life  of  St,  Paul,  i.  369.  The  god  (“  my  just  man  ”)  is  weakly  supported  by 
MS.  authority,  being  only  found  in  A ;  but  the  fact  that  it  is  not  found 
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.Miliband  1  if  he>  draw  back  My  soul  approvetli  him  not.’  But  we 
are  not  of  defection  unto  perdition,  but  of  faith  unto  the  gaining  of 
the  soul  ”2  (x.  32 — 30). 

We  are  not  of  defection  unto  perdition — we  do  not 
belong  to  the  party  of  those  who  have  passed  over  the 
verge  of  apostasy,  to  the  ruin  of  their  souls ;  “  hut  we 
are  of  faith  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul.”  What,  then, 
is  Faith  ? 


SECTION  VIII. 


By  his  mention  of  the  word  Faith  in  this  climax 
of  exhortation,  the  writer,  with  the  skill  of  a  great 
orator,  prepares  the  way  for  the  enumeration  of  the 
heroes  of  faith  in  the  next  chapter.  And  this  muster 
roll  of  the  elders  of  the  J ewish  Church  is  by  no  means 
intended  only  as  a  series  of  good  examples.  It  serves 
a  more  powerful  end.  It  shows  the  Jewish  converts, 
who  were  in  danger  of  relapsing  into  their  old  bondage, 

in  the  two  citations  by  St.  Paul  makes  it  more  probable  that  it  is  genuine 
here.  In  the  original  it  is  “  the  vision  ”  which  will  soon  come.  The 
Rabbis  said  that  into  this  one  precept  as  to  the  saving  nature  of  faith. 
Habakkuk  has  compressed  the  365  negative  and  the  248  positive  precepts 
of  the  Law,  which  David  had  reduced  to  11  (Ps.  xv.  1 — 5),  Isaiah  to  6  (Is. 
xxxiii.  15),  Mieah  to  3  (Mie.  vi.  8),  Isaiah  again  to  2  (Is.  Ivi.  11.  and  Amos, 
as  well  as  Habakkuk,  to  1  (Amos.v.  4)  ( Maccoth ,  f.  23.  h;  f.  24,  a). 

1  “If  he,”  i.e.,  “if  my  just  man,”  TheE.  V.  inserts  “  if  any  man.”  but 

there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  this  is  one  of  the  very  rare  instances  in 
which  our  translators  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  dogmatic  bias. 
But  the  belief  that  “the  just  ”  may  fall  back  runs  throughout  the  Epistle. 
There  is  not  in  it  a  single  trace  of  the  notion  of  “  indefectible  grace,”  or  of 
“  final  perseverance.” 

2  For  this  word  faroere(\irreu  see  Acts  xx.  20,  27  ;  Gal.  ii.  12.  In  these 
words  the  LXX.  diverge  widely  from  the  Hebrew,  which  means  “  Behold 
his  soul  is  lifted  up,  it  is  not  upright  in  him  ” — words  which  seem  to  refer 
to  the  haughty  Chaldean  invader.  The  word  rendered  “faith  ”  means,  in 
the  language  of  the  Prophet,  primarily  "  faithfulness.” 

l>  D  % 
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that  there  was  no  painful  discontinuity  in  their  religious 
life;  no  harsh  break  between  their  present  hopes  and  the 
past  histoiy  of  their  race.  The  past  was  not  discarded 
and  disgraced;  it  was  fulfilled  and  glorified.  So  far  from 
being  dissevered  from  the  gracious  lives  of  the  Patri¬ 
archs,  and  the  splendid  zeal  of  the  Prophets,  they  were 
infinitely  nearer  to  them  as  Christians  than  they  could 
have  been  as  Jews.  They  were  in  possession  of  the 
mystery  on  which  the  elders  had  gazed  with  longing 
eyes,  and  were  better  able  than  their  unconverted 
brethren  to  understand  the  inmost  heart  of  their 
fathers.  Physical  descent,  and  identity  of  worship, 
cou'ld  not  enable  them  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
faith  displayed  in  the  ante-Diluvian,  the  Patriarchal, 
and  the  Mosaic  days.  But  Faith  in  Christ  was  the  sun¬ 
like  centre  of  all  the  types,  and  symbols,  and  sacrifices, 
and  promises  which  constituted  the  religion  of  the 
Chosen  People  until  Christ  came. 

What,  then,  is  faith? 

It  is  nowhere  defined  in  Scripture,  and  the  famous 
words  with  which  this  chapter  opens  are  not  so  much 
a  definition  as  a  description.  They  are  not  a  defini¬ 
tion,  for  they  do  not,  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  says, 
indicate  the  essence  of  Faith.  They  tell  us  what  Faith 
does,  rather  than  what  it  is — its  issues,  rather  than  its 
nature.  “Faith,’’  the  writer  says,  “is  the  basis  of 
tilings  hoped  for,1  the  demonstration  of  objects  not 

’  Wo-rams.  This  word  “ hypostasis ”  occurs  only  in  2  Cor.  ix.  4;  xi.  17 
(“  confident  boasting  ”) ;  Heb.  i.  3  (“  substance  ”) ;  iii.  14  (“  confidence  ”). 
Here  it  has  been  variously  understood  to  mean  (1)  the  “  substance,”  in  the 
metaphysical  sense;  that  unseen  substance  in  which  all  properties  of  a 
thing  cohere;  that  which  “  stands  under  ”  all  the  visiblo  or  sensible  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  thing — its  essence;  that,  therefore,  which  alone  gives  it  reality. 
Thus  among  others  Theophylact,  who  calls  it  the  oOcrWts  Hrruv  kc! 
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'seen.”1  This  is  what  faith  is  in  its  results.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  a  foundation  on  which  our  hopes  can 
securely  rest,  and  with  a  conviction  that  those  things 
exist  which  are  not  earthly  or  temporal,  and  which, 
therefore,  we  cannot  see.  Faith  itself — not  in  the 
highest  Pauline  sense,  but  in  its  more  usual  sense2 
— is  the  spiritual  power  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
occupy  this  sure  foundation,  and  arrive  at  this  firm 
persuasion.  It  is  the  hand  stretched  forth  into  that 
Holiest  Place  which  is  as  yet  hidden  from  us  by  the 
veil  of  sense — the  hand  which  can  hold  the  spiritual 
gifts  of  God  with  so  sure  a  grasp  that  it  can  never 
be  deprived  of  them.  To  the  eye  of  Faith  the  unseen 

fimiirracrij  r Hr  jij;  vipe/mlriM,  and  Ewald  (“  Bestand  in  dem,  was  man 
hofft  ”).  It  would  thus  mean  the  cause  of  the  subjective  reality  of  things 
hoped  for;  or,  as  Dr.  Moulton  says,  ‘’the  giving  substance  to  them;” 
or  (2)  “confidence" ;  or  (.3)  as  understood  by  Luther,  Grotius,  Bleek, 
Delitzsch,  De  Wette,  Ebrard,  Lunemann,  &c.,  “  foundation This  latter 
rendering  seems  to  me  the  best.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  iii.  14,  nor  i.  3,  and  the  LXX.  use  it  for  “  standing  ”  in  Ps. 
lxix.  2  (see  Daute,  Paradiso,  xxiv.  52 — 81).  St.  Jerome  says  that  this 
clause  “  breathes  somewhat  of  Philo,”  who  similarly  speaks  of  “  faith  as 
dependent  on  a  gracious  hope,  and  regarding  tliiugs  not  present  as  being 
indubitably  present,”  and  as  “  the  fulness  of  excellent  hopes  ...  the  lot 
of  happiness  ...  the  sole  genuine  and  secure  blessing.” 

1  If  we  could  render  the  word  “  inward  conviction,”  it  would  give  a 
more  forcible  sense,  and  perhaps  this  is  implied,  though  the  word  usually 
■bears  the  more  objective  meahing  of  “  demonstration.”  The  use  of  the 
word  n. pay/taTae  in  this  clause  seems  to  imply  tliat  Faith  not  only  makes 
Hope  seem  to  rest  on  a  basis  of  actual  fruition,  but  also  demonstrates  the 
existence  of  the  immaterial  as  clearly  as  though  it  wore  material.  Ewald 
renders  it,  “  Es  ist  atier  Glaube.  .  .  Beweis  fiir  Dinge  welelie  man  nicht 
schauet.” 

2  For  the  distinctions  in  the  meaning  of  Faith,  see  supra,  p.  312,  and  my 
Life  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  188,  sg.  Here  the  writer  uses  the  word,  not  in  its 
specifically  Christian  sense  (Gal.  ii.  16;  iii.  26;  Bom.  iii.  24),  but  in  its 
general  Old  Testament  sense  of  faithfulness  resulting  from  trust  in  God 
(Gen.  xv.  6,  &c.),  as  also  sometimes  in  8t.  Paul  (2  Cor.  v.  7 ;  Bom.  viii.  24 
—  2o).  In  this  sense  it  is  the  hope  which,  without  seeing,  holds  the  ideal 
to  be  the  real  (Immer,  New.  Test.  Tkeo'.  p.  413’. 
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and  the  eternal  are  more  real  than  the  things  seen 
and  temporal.  To  the  heart  of  Faith  hopes  are  as 
actual  as  realities,  and  heavenly  promises  are  more 
precious  than  earthly  possessions.  To  the  eyes  of  the 
unillu urinated  heart  the  region  in  which  Faith  lives  and 
moves  is  a  dark  cavern  where  nothing  is  even  visible, 
much  less  can  anything  he  beautiful ;  but  Faith  carries 
in  her  hand  a  lamp,  kindled  with  light  from  Heaven,  and 
wherever  she  moves  an  atmosphere  of  light  is  shed  around 
her,  and  under  every  ray  of  it  the  streets  and  walls  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  seem  to  flash  as  with  innumerable  gems. 

It  was  then  a  great  encouragement  and  safeguard 
for  these  recent  converts  to  know  that  it  was  by  Faith 
that  the  elders1  obtained  a  good  report — that  they,  too, 
had  to  walk  by  Faith,  and  not  by  sight,  and  that  the 
object  of  Faith  was  the  same  then  as  now,  with  this 
only  difference,  that  then  it  was  dim  and  unrevealed, 
but  now  was  made  fully  manifest.  For  the  object 
of  the  faith  of  the  righteous — even  from  the  days  in 
which  it  had  been  promised  in  Paradise  that  the  seed  of 
the  woman  should  break  the  serpent’s  head — was  none 
other  than  the  Christ.  To  the  ancients  He  had  been 
known  solely  under  the  guise  of  type  and  shadow,  but 
now  He  was  set  forth  to  all  as  the  brightness  of  the 
Father’s  glory  and  the  express  image  of  His  person. 

But  before  beginning  his  list  of  worthies,  he  says, 

“  By  faith  we  perceive  that  the  ages2  have  been  established  by 

1  By  the  elders  is  not  meant  merely  “the  ancients,”  but  the  Zekenim, 

tbc  greatest  and  best  men  of  past  ages  (Is.  xxiv.  22,  &c.).  “  One  who  is  in 

truth  an  elder  is  regarded,”  says  Philo,  “  not  in  distance  of  time,  but  in 
worthiness  of  life  ”  (De  Abraham,  §  46). 

2  See  Pliilo,  De  Monarch,  ii.  p.  823  ;  Leg.  allegg.  iii.  p.  79 ;  De  Cherub. 
i.  p.  162  (ed.  Mangey),  where  the  Logos  is  the  Instrument  of  Creation. 
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like  utterance  of  God,1  so  that  not  from  things  which  appear  hath  that 
which  is  seen  come  into  being" 2  (xi.  3). 

It  is  a  mistake '  to  regard  this  verse  as  incongruous 
with  those  which  follow,  or  as  introducing  a  different 
line  of  illustration  from  them.  On  the  contrary,  it 
strikes  the  keynote  of  all  faith.  Faith  can  only  take 
its  origin  from  the  belief  in  God  as  the  Creator  of 
the  Universe,  and  of  the  very  substance  from  which 
the  material  Universe  is  made,  so  as  to  exclude  all 
semi-Man ichsean  conceptions  of  the  Eternity  of  matter. 
We  cannot  believe  in  Christ,  the  end  of  our  Faith,  nor 
can  we  in  any  way  understand  His  work,  until  we 
have  learnt  to  believe  in  God  as  the  Infinite  Creator 
of'  all  things  visible  and  invisible.  And  this  belief 
was,  from  the  dawn  of  Humanity,  the  foundation  of 
all  holiness.  Like  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the 

o'  aiftii'es,  trobr  (“  the  ages  ”),  is  the  world  regarded  in  its  history,  regarded 
as  existing  in  time.  It  differs  from  “  the  Universe  ”  (koovuos),  which  is  the 
world  regarded  in  its  material  aspect  (see  the  quotation  from  the  Talmud 
in  Gesenius,  Then.  II.  1056).  This  expression,  therefore,  includes  Hie 
moral  government  of  the  world,  as  well  as  its  creation  (see  i.  2) ;  “  the 
invisible,  spiritual,  and  permanent  potencies  of  the  phenomenal  world 
which  owe  their  origin  to-  the  Son  of  God  ”  (Moll). 

1  It  is  hardly  to  bo  doubted  that  the  writer  means  no  more  here  than 
that  “God  spake,  and  it  was  done”  (a giro  ipa  i-noUi — Philo,  Z>c  Socr. 
Abel  et  Cain ,  §  18).  Had  he. meant  to  imply  that  God  created  the  world 
by  the  Divine  Logos,  he  would  have  used  the  word  A 6yu.  not  /rcfion,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  LXX.  use  it  in  Ps.  xxxii.  6.  Even  in  ir.  12,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  Logos  bears  its  technical  sense. 

2  1  read  rt>  with  »,  A,  D,  E.  The  wording  of  the  phrase 

and  its  meaning  may  seem  harsher  than  the  rendering  of  the  E.  V., 
but  it  is  the  only  rendering  of  which  the  order  of  the  Greek  admits, 
and  the  meaning  is  that  “  the  visible  world  did  not  derive  its  origin  from 
anything  phenomenal” — in  other  words,  that  there  was  no  pre-existent 
matter  from  which  God  made  the  world— not  even  the  wild  waste,  “thohn 
va-bohn,”  of  the  chaos  mentioned  in  Gen.  i.  2.  The  meaning  then,  is 
practically  identical  with  2  Maec.  vn.  28  treading  «’£  oi.it  In-wr),  “  1 
beseech  thee,  my  son,  look  upon  the  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  that  is 
therein,  and  consider  that  God  made  them,  of  thittye  that  were  not.” 
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verse  is  meant  to  exclude  from  the  region  of  faith  all 
Atheism,  Pantheism,  Dualism,  or  Polytheism,  and  to 
fix  the  soul  on  the  thought  of  the  One  True  God. 

Then  he  begins  to  adduce  his  handful  of  illustra¬ 
tions — “plucking,  so  to  speak,  only  the  flowers  which 
stand  by  his  way,  and  leaving  the  whole  meadow  full 
to  his  readers.”1  And  he  first  culls  examples  from  the 
antediluvian  days  to  show  that  the  Faith  which  Christ 
required  was  analogous  to  the  Faith  which  had  worked 
in  every  holy  soul  since  the  world  began. 

It  was  by  faith,  then,  that  Abel  offered  to  God  a 
sacrifice  which  was  “  more  than  that  of  Cain,” 2 3  and 
was  borne  witness  to  as  being  Righteous5 — since  God 
bore  witness  respecting  his  gifts,  and  so,  by  his  faith,  he 
though  dead  yet  speaketh.4  It  was  by  faith  that -Enoch 
was  removed  hence,5  because  he  had  that  faith  both 
in  God’s  Being  and  in  His  Divine  government  of  the 
world,  without  which  it  is  impossible  -to  please  Him. 
By  faith  Noah  built  the  Ark,  and  became  an  heir  of 

1  Delitzscli.  The  chapter  falls  into  five  groups  of  instances  : — (i.)  Ante¬ 
diluvians  (4—6);  (ii.)  from  Noah  to  Abraham  (7—13).  Then  follows,  a 
general  reflexion  (13 — 16);  (iii.)  Abraham  and  the  Patriarchs ;  (iv.)  from 
Moses  to  Rahab;  (v.)  summary  reference  to  later  heroes  and  martyrs 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (32 — 40). 

2  Yer.  4.  irXzlova  irapa  Katf  (comp.  iii.  3)  Matt.  vi.  25).  The  exact 
point  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  was  superior  to  Cain’s  is  left  uncertain, 
though  not  difficult  to  conjecture. 

3  By  God’s  approval  of  his  sacrifice  (Gen.  iv.  ,4)-  He  is  called 
“  righteous  ”  in  Matt,  xxiii.  35  ;  1  John  iii.  12. 

4  Primarily,  an  allusion  to  “the  voice  of  his  blood”  (Gen.  ir,  10),  as 
seems  probable  from  xii.  24,  but  hardly  excluding  the  wider  sense,  in  which 
it  is  so  often  quoted,  of  “  speaking  by  his  example.”  Another  reading 
is  \a\tiTcu  (D),  “  is  spoken  of  ”  ;  but  here,  again,  the  writer  seems  to  be 
thinking  of  a  passage  of  Philo,  where  he  says  that  “Abel— which  is  most 
strange — has  both  been  slain,  and  lives,”  which  he  deduces  from  Gen.  iv. 
8—10  {Opp.  i,  200,  ed.  Mangey). 

5  xi.  5,  /i6TfT607j ;  lit.,  “he  was  transferred”  (Gen.  v.  24). 
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tlie  Righteousness  which  is  according  to  faith.1  By 
■  faith  Abraham,  when  called  by  G-od,2  left  his  home 
ih  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  wander  as  a  nomad  Sheikh 
in  a  land  not  yet  his  own,  awaiting  the  city  that  hath 
the  foundations3  whose  architect  and  framer  was  God.4 
By  faith  even  Sarah5  became  a  mother  of  him  from 
whom  sprang  people  numberless  as  the  sand  along  the 
lip  of  the  sea.0  The  death  of  all  these  resembled  their 
lives,  for  they  all  died  in  accordance  with  faith,  not 
having  received  the  (fruition  of  the)  promises  made 
to  them,7  but  having  seen  that  fruition  from  afar,  and 


1  Noah  is  called  Righteous  ( tsadilU- ,  s/aoiot)  in  Gen.  vi.  9;  and,  as 
Philo  observes,  he  is  the  first-  to  whom  the  title  is  given  in  Scripture.  He 
is  mistaken  in  making  the  name  Noah  mean  righteous  (Leg.  allegg.  iii. 
24).  The righteousness  according  to  faith,”  is  a  very  Pauline-sounding 
phrase,  though  St.  Paul  never  actually  uses  it.  He  uses,  however,  “the 
righteousness  of  faith  ”  (Rom.  iv.  13).  The  phrase  could  hardly  have 
been  used  bv  one  unfamiliar  wim  fc>i.  Paul’s  terminology;  but  the 
writer  shows  his  own  marked  individuality  by  applying  both  words, 
“  Righteousness  ”  and  “  Faith,”  in  a  sense  by  no  menus  identical  with 
that  of  St.  Paul,  but  strongly  marked  with  his  own  views  (soe  snpra, 
pp.  312,  313). 

2  Ver.  8.  I  read  ncAoigeros  with  most  uncials.  If,  however,  i  k.  be 
the  right  reading  (A,  D),  the  meaning  cau  only  bo  “  ho  who  was  called 
Abraham,”  with  a  reference  to  the  change  of  his  name  from  Abram. 
This  is  by  no  means  impossible  (so  Theodore!).  The  faith  of  Abraham 
was  one  of  the  commonest  topics  of  eulogy  and  discussion  iu  the  Rabbinic 

3  Ver.  10.  Not  Jerusalem  (Ps.  xlvi.  5 ;  lxxxvii.  1 :  Rev.  xxi.  10),  but 
“  the  Jerusalem  above  ”  (xii.  22  ;  xiii.  14).  The  same  thought,  and  expres¬ 
sion  occurs  often  iu  Philo. 

*  Philo  iu  several  jHaces  speaks  of  God  as  the  Architect  (T,XrfTV)  of 
the  world ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  resemblances  of  this  Epistle  to  the  Book 
of  Wisdom  (Wisd.  xiii.  1). 

6  Even  Sarah,  though  once  she  laughed. 

6  Dr.  Field  seems  to  think  tliat  an)  our))  Zigpa  may  be  a  gloss:  for 
(i.)'f-retttr  is  not  found  in  «,  A,  D ;  (ii.  I  from  the  reference  to  Abraham  iu 
Rom.  iv.  8;  (iii.)  because  iraraloAh  properly  .applies  to  the  male. 

another  (ou  jiaASvres).  See  ix.  15. 
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greeted  it,1  and  acknowledged  that  human  life  is  hut  a 
sojourn  in  an  alien  country.2  Such  lahguage  showed 
clearly  that  they  were  looking  for  a  fatherland;  and 
this  was  not  the  land  which  they  had  left,  for,  had  this 
been  all,  they  could  easily  have  returned  to  it.  But 
they  were  yearning  for  a  better — a  heavenly  country ; 
and  because  they  were  thus  homesick  their  Father  was 
not  ashamed  of  them,  not  ashamed '  to  be  entitled  their 
God  (Gen.  xvii.  7;  xxvi.  24;  xxviii.  13,  etc.),  for  He 
prepared  for  them  a  city. 

Then,  returning  to  Abraham,  he  dwells  on  the  faith 
he  showed  in  the  -willingness  to  offer  up  his  son,  his 
only  son,  whom  in  will  he  so  absolutely  sacrificed  that, 
typically  speaking,3  he  received  him  back  only  from  the 
dead.  By  faith  Isaac  blessed  Jacob  and  Esau,  even 
respecting  things  future.4  By  faith  Jacob  on  his  death- 


1  Sec  Gen.  xlix.  19 ;  John  viii.  56. 

2  Gen.  xxiii.  4 ;  xlvii.  9  ;  1  Chron.  xxix.  15  ;  Ps.  xxxix.  12,  &c. 

3  Ver.  19.  Elsewhere  in  the  Epistle  Men  means  “for  which  reason.” 
The  meaning  of  the  words  iv  TrapafroAtj  lias  been  much  disputed. 
(1)  Some  take  it  to  mean  “unexpectedly”  (as  in  Polybins,  i.  23, 
TT-apafi/iAws),  or  “  in  bold  venture,”  on  the  analogy  of  irapafidWeaBai — “  to 
undertake  a  daring  risk."  (2)  Luther  erroneously  follows  the  Yulg. 
in  rendering  them  “  for  a  type  ”  ( in  parabolam,  zum  Vorbilde).  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  that  it  must  mean  (3)  “  in  a  figure,”  as  in  our  E.  V. 
But  the  question  then  arises  how  he  can  be  said  to  have  received  Isaac, 
back  “  in  a  figure.”  and  not  in  reality  ?  Omitting  untenable  conjectures, 

qualification  of  "the  ‘  received  him  from  the  dead/’, '"Isaac  was,  “ figura¬ 
tively  speaking,  dead  ”  when  Abraham  received  him  back.  The  form  of 
expression  is  unusual,  but  the  Jewish  analogies  seem  to  show  that  this  is 
the  meaning  here.  (Sec  the  passages  quoted  by  Wotstein, — in  one  of 
them — Pirke  Eliezer,  §  31 — it  is  said  that  Isaac  did  actually  die;  and  see 
Rom.  iv.  17-19.) 

4  Esau  too  was  blessed.  He  got  the  lower  life  that  he  desired,  though 
the  true  rendering  of  Gen.  xxvii.  39  is  not  as  in  our  Yersion,  but  “  Behold, 
thy  dwelling  shall  be  array  from  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  away  from 
the  dew  of  blessing.” 
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feed  felessed  each  of  the  sons  of  Joseph,1  and  bowed  his 
head  to  God  as  he  leaned  over  the  top  of  his  staff.2  By- 
faith  Joseph  felt  -  so  snre  that  God  would  fulfil  His 
promises  that  he  bade  the  children  of  Israel  carry  back 
his  bones  with  them  from  Egypt  to  the  Promised  Land.3 
By  faith  Amram  and  Jochebed,  the  parents  of  Moses, 
struck  with  his  beauty,4  fearlessly  hid  him  for  three 
months.  By  faith  Moses  when  he  grew  up,  undazzled 
fey  the  rank  and  splendour  of  the  Egyptian  throne,6 
turned  away  his  eyes  to  the  great  reward,  deliberately 
preferring  to  share  in  the  reproach  of  the  Christ5  with 
God’s  suffering  people.  By  faith,  with  his  eyes  still 
steadfastly  fixed  on  the  unseen  King,  he  braved  the 
wrath  of  Pharaoh,  and  led  his  people  out  of  Egypt.7 

1  See  Gen.  xlviii.  14, 17—20. 

s  This  seems  to  refer,  not  to  the  blessing  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
but  to  Gen.  xlvii.  81.  In  onr  Version  it  runs,  “And  Israel  bowed  himself 
upon  hie  bed’s  head.”  The  LXX.  and  Feshito  render  it  as  here,  "upon 
the  top  of  his  staff;”  and  the  strange  rendering  of  the  Vulgate,  “He 
(Jacob)  adored  the  head  of  his  (Joseph’s)  staff,”  has  led  to  the  wildest 
Tagaries  of  conjecture,  and  to  the  defence  of  image.worship  from  this 
passage  !  The  main  variation  of  rendering  arises  only  from  the  fact  that 
the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Peshito  understood  the  word  to  be  metteh. 
“  staff,”  not  mittah,  “bed,”  as  they  understood  it  two  verses  later  (Gen. 
xlviii.  2).  Jacob  was  lying  in  bed,  but,  getting  up  to  take  the  oath  from 
Joseph,  supported  his  trembling  limbs  upon  “the  staff,”  which  was  a 
memorable  typo  of  his  pilgrimage  (Gen.  xxxii.  10),  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
oath,  bowed  his  head  over  his’statf  in  sign  of  thanks  and  reverence  to  God. 

3  Gen.  1.  26;  Ex.  xiii.  19;  Josh.  xxiv.  32. 

4  Acts  vii.  20,  “fair  to  God.”  His  Divine  beauty  seemed  to  them  a 
sign  of  something  rJyiarkablo.  See  Philo,  Vit.  Mos.  (Op p,  ii.  82). 

5  “The  son  of  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh,”  i.e.,  the  son  of  a  princess. 
The  reference  is  to  the  Jewish  legend,  which  was  peculiarly  rich  in 
details  about  Moses.  It  is  not  recorded  in  Scripture,  though  it  is 
implied.  Comp.  Lk.  iv.  5,  6. 

«  See  xiii.  13  ;  2  Cor.  i.  5 ;  Col.  i.  24.  “  The  reproach  which  Christ 
had  to  bear  in  His  own  person,  and  has  to  bear  in  that,  of  His  members  ” 
(Bleek).  There  is  probably  a  reference  to  Ps.  lxxxix.  50,  51.  Comp. 
Phil.  ill.  7—11. 

*  This  clearly  alludes  to  the  Exodus.  If  it  alluded  to  his  flight  into 
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By  faitli  he  celebrated1  the  Passover  and  the '  sprink¬ 
ling  of  blood  that  the  Destroyer  of  the  firstborn  might 
not  touch  them.  By  faith  the  Israelites  crossed  the 
Bed  Sea  as  through  dry  land.  It  was  by  their  faith 
that  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell.  It  was  faith2  which  led 
Bahab,  the  heathen  harlot,3  to  receive  their  spies.  And 
after  these  many  examples  of  heroic  faith  exhibited  in 
many  particulars — Abel,  Enoch, Noah — Abraham,  Sarah, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  the  parents  of  Moses — Moses,  the 
Israelites,  Baliab — what  need  was  there  to  continue4  the 
glorious  enumeration,  and  go  through  the  deeds  of 
Gideon,  Barak;  Samson,  Jephthah,  David,  Samuel,  and 
the  Prophets — 

“  Who,  through  faith  subdued  kin  gdoms,  wrought  righteousness,5 
obtained  promises,6  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,7  quenched  the 
power  of  lire,8  escaped  the  edges  of  the  sword,5  were  strengthened  out 
of  weakness,15  became  mighty  in  war,  drove  back  the  armies  of  the 
aliens.11  Women  received  their  dead  by  resurrection,12  and  others 

Midian,  it  would  require  some  violence  to  harmonise  it  with  Ex.  ii.  14. 
It  is  true  that,  for  the  moment  Pliaraoh  consented  to  the  Exodus,  but  it 
was  only  in  wrath  and  fear,  and  it  was  certain  that  he  would  pursue  them. 

1  For  the  perfect  sec  ver.  17,  and  the  notes  on  iv.  7,  ix.  8,  x.  9,  x.  28,  &c. 

2  It  is  equally  true,  in  another  sense,  that  it  was  by  works.  Jas.  ii.  25. 

3  The  word  is  to  be  understood  literally  (Matt.  i.  5),  and  its  retention 
is  a  proof  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  sacred  narrative,  even  in  matters  most 
likely  to  wound  the  national  sensibilities  of  the  Jews.  The  Targum 
softens  it  down  into  PimdaMtha  =irauSoitevTplt.,  ccmponaria,  “  inn-keeper,” 
and  Braune  most  arbitrarily  renders  it  “idolatress.” 

4  The  phrase,  “  time  will  fail  me,”  is  found  also  in  Philo  (De  somn.). 

5  A  proof  that  the  writer  never  dreamt,  any  more  than  St.  Paul  did,  of 
an  inoperative  faith. 

6  The  allusion  is  to  the  promises  of  victory,  &c.,  of  Josh.  xxi.  45, 
&c.  (Comp.  ver.  13,  89.) 

7  Dan.  vi.  23  ;  Judg.  xiv.  6  ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  34;  xxiii.  20. 

8  Dan.  iii.  “  the  burning  fiery  furnace.” 

5  1  Sam.  xviii.  11  ;  xix.  10,  12 ;  2  Kings  iv.  14 ;  &e.  &c. 

15  Samson,  David,  Hezekiah,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezra,  &c. 

11  These  two  clauses  seem  to  refer  to  the  Maccabees. 

12  1  Kings  xvii.  22,  23  2  Kings  iv.  35-37. 
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taken  on  the  wheel,1  not  accepting  the  offered  deliverance, 
■that  they  may  obtain  a  better  resurrection.®  Others  again  bore 
trial  o£  mockings  and  scourgings,3  aye,  and  further  of  chains  and 
imprisonment  f  they  -were  stoned,5  were  sawn  asunder,6  were 
tempted,7  died  by  slaughter  of  the  sword.8  They  went  about  in 
sheepskins  and  goatskins,  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented — of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy — wandering  in  deserts  and  moun¬ 
tains,  and  caves  and  the  clefts  of  the  earth.9  And  these  all,  being 
borne  witness  to  by  their  faith,  received  not  the  promise,10  since  God 
provided  something  better  concerning  us,11  in  order  that  they  may 
not,  apart  from  us,  be  perfected  ”12  (xi.  33 — 40). 

SECTION  IX. 

FINAL  EXHORTATIONS. 

He  can  now  resume  witli  added  force  liis  final  ex¬ 
portation  to  faithful  endurance.  They  are  running  a 

1  This  is  the  technical  meaning  of  the  word,  and  is  probably  intended 
here,  if  the  reference  is  to  2  Macc.  vi.  18-30,  and  vii. 

2  Hot  a  resurrection  like  that  of  the  son  of  the  Shunamite  and  the 
woman  of  Sarepta.  See  2  Macc.  vii.  9 — 36. 

4  2  Macc.  vii.  7—10 ;  1  Macc.  ix.  26  ;  Jos.  Antt.  xii.  5,  §  4. 

4  1  Macc.  xii.  12 ;  and  in  the  Old  Testament,  Micah ;  1  Kings  xxiii. 
26;  Jer.  xxxii.  23,  &e. 

6  See  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20—22;  Matt,  xxiii.  33—37.  Tradition  said  that 
Jeremiah  was  stoned. 

0  Isaiah  was  perhaps  sawn  asunder.  (See  Yevamoth,  f.  49  b;  Sanhedrin, 
f.  103  b ;  Hamburger,  Talm.  Wort.  s.  v.  Jesaia.) 

7  Oomp.  Matt.  xxiv.  51.  As  the  prophet  from  Judah  was  by  J eroboam, 

1  Kings  xiii.  7.  If  the  reading  be  correct,  it  can  only  imply  that  the  temp¬ 

tation  to  apostatise  was  the  most  cruel  of  afflictions  (comp.  Acts  xxvi.  11 ; 
Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul,  i.  172).  But  “  they  were  burned,” 

would  be  a  probable  conjecture  if  there  were  the  slightest  variation  in 
the  MSS.  Comp.  £hilo,  in  Flacc.  20,  where  he  tolls  us  that  some  Jews 
of  Alexandria  were  burned  alive.  (See  2  Macc.  vi.  11). 

8  1  Kings  xix.  10 ;  Jet.  xxvi.  23  ;  1  Macc.  ii.  38 ;  2  Macc.  v.  26. 

®  Judg.  vi.  2 ;  1  Kings  xviii.  4,  13;  xix.  8,  13;  1  Macc.  ii.  28,  29; 

2  Macc.  v.  27  ;  vi.  11 ;  x.  6 ;  Matt.  xiv.  10. 

10  See  ix.  15.  If  this  be  the  right  reading,  we  must  suppose  a  con- 
trast  between  general  promises  (xi.  33)  anil  the  one  great  final  promise. 
But  A  reads  “promises,”  and  this  is  followed  by  some  of  the  Fathers. 
(Comp.  vi.  15.) 

11  Matt.  xiii.  17;  1  Pet.  i.  10. 11. 


1  ThCss.  i.  10;  Rev.  xxi.  3,  4. 
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coMsetk  with  you  as  with  sons,  My  Son,  despise  not  the  training 
of  the  Lord,  nor  faint  in  being  corrected  by  Him  :  for  whom  the 
Lord  Ioveth  He  traineth,  yea,  He  seourgeth  every  son  whom  He 
aceepteth.1  Endure  with  a  view  to  your  training,2  since  God  is 
deal  mg  with  you  as  with  sons  "  (xii.  1 — 7). 


He  continues  the  illustration  of  Grod’s  Fatherhood 
by  human  fatherhood.  The  father  who  nobly  and 
wisely  loves  his  child  will  not  spoil  him  by  suffering 
him  to  grow  up  in  head-strong  wilfulness,  but  will 
punish  him  when  punishment  is  needful,  and  the 
father  does  not  thereby  lose,  hut  rather  increases, 
his  son’s  reverence  for  him.  How  much  rather  shall 
we  Subject  ourselves  to  the  Father  of  our  spirits?3 
The  punishment  of  earthly  parents  is  only  for  the  brief 


blood,  but  gave  way  to  tlie  attack.”  Until  we  havo  any  grounds  for 
reasonable  certainty  as  to  the  Church  to  which  this  Episiio  was  addressed, 
(lie  phrase  can  hardly  be  used  as  an  argument  in  settling  the  elite  at 
which  it  was  written.  Certainly  in  Rome  and  in  Jerusalem  there  had  been 
martyrdoms  before  any  date  which  is  at  all  probable  for  its  composition. 

1  Philo  comments  on  tlie  same  passage  (Prov.  iii.  11,  12)  in  much  the 
same  strain  {Opp.  i.  544).  The  quotation  is  from  tlie  LXX.,  with  slight 
variations.  It  agrees  with  the  Hebrew,  except  that  “  faint  in  being  cor¬ 
rected  ”  is  in  the  Hebrew  “loathe  not  His  correction.''’  .Tlie  Vat.  MS. 
of  the  LXX.  has  iXeyx^h  “rebukes”  or  “chastens.”  for 

“ trains ”  (see  Rev.  iii.  19).  In  the  last  clause,  for  “seourgeth  ever)- 
son,  &c.,”  the  Hebrew  has  “  even  as  a  father  the  son  in  whom  he  de- 
lighteth.”  Probably  the  LXX.  read  for 

2  The  best  reading  seems  to  be  «*,  not  ei  { »,  A,  D,  K,  L.  etc.  1. 

3  This  is  the  most  natural  moaning  of  r<p  Uarpl  rwv  ?rm >/x&rav.  especially 
when  we  compare  it  with  Num.  xvi.  22.  •the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all 
flesh."  And  this  se&jus  to  have  originated  the  expression  amon"  Rabbinic 
writers  [v.  Wetstein  and  Sehoitgen.  ad  tor..  \.  Others  take  u  to  mean  ”  the 
Futher  of  spiritual  life’  (the  Author  of  \apurfxara.  or  Divine  graces], 
or  “of  tlie  spirit- world.  ’  i.e..  ”ol  angei*/  &<*..  Rut  it  would  not  then  be 
a  direct  antithesis  to  “  fathers  of  our  flesh.  To  draw  an v  inference  nero 
about  the  verbal  controversy  it  seems  ta  hum  between  Crentwmets — 
those  wlio  e.msider  that  the  human  soul  is  in  each  birth  distinctly  created 
— and  Truducianiitts-  -those  who  think  tnat  it  is  derived  in  the  way  of 
natural  birth— is  perfectly  tutilo. 
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days  of  their  authority,  and  there  mingles  with  it  aa 
element,  if  not  of  caprice,  yet  of  the  possible  errors  of 
human  opinion.  Grod  corrects  us  only  for  our  good, 
that  wc  may  partake  of  His  holiness.  Now  the-sterner 
side  of  training  is  never  immediately  pleasurable;  but 
men  enjoy  its  fruits  afterwards  in  the  peace  of  moral 
hardihood  and  serene  self-mastery.  He  urges  them 
then  to  straighten  into  vigour  the  relaxed  hands  and 
palsied  knees,  and  to  make  straight  tracks  for  their 
feet,1  that  lameness  may  not  be  quite  put  out  of  joint,2 
but  may  rather  be  cured. 

“  Pursue  peace  with  all,3  and  the  sanctification  without  ,which 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  ;  looking  carefully  lest  there  be  any 
one  who  is  falling  short  of  the  grace  of  God — lest  any  root  of  bitter¬ 
ness1  springing  up  trouble  you,  and  by  its  means  the  many  be  defiled 
— lest  there  be  any  fornicator,"  or  scorner,  like  Esau,  who  for  one 

1  xii.  13.  Ka!  T poxias  opSks  iroiTjffars  toTs  iroalv  in&v  is  an  unintentional 
hexameter.  Those  are  metrical  accidents.  The  metaphor  is  borrowed  from 
Prov.  iv.  26.  The  fact  that,  besides  this  hexameter,  there  are  two  distinct 
iambics  (ver.  14,  15) — 

oZ  x»pls  oi*5els  o\j/eTai  rZv  Kipiov, 

and  one  half -iambic,  iVa  nZ  tZ  xtoxiw  eVx/Knrj?  (ver.  13),  and  a  bad  pentameter 
(ver.  26) — though  the  rhythms  are  evidently  nnintentional— shows  the 
elaboration  and  oratorical  finish  and  stateliness  of  the  style. 

2  eVrpmr;?.  I  have  given  the  technical  sense  of  the  word  ( Inxari ) ;  and 
the  familiarity  of  the  writer  with  St..  Luke’s  language,  and.  in  all  pro. 
bability,  with  St.  Luke  himself,  makes  it  not  unlikely  that  he  may  have 
learnt  a  technical  term  or  two  from  intercourse  with  “the  beloved 
physician.”  Possibly,  however,  the  word  may  have  its  ordinary  sense  of 
“  be  turned  out  of  the  way.”  1  Tim.  i.  6  ;  v.  15;  2  Tim.  iv.  4. 

3  Ps.  xxxiv.  10  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  11. 

4  xii.  IS  ;  Deut.  xxix.  18,  “  a  root  that-  beareth  gall  and  wormwood,”  or, 
as  in  margin,  “  a  pnisonful  herb.”  The  mention  of  “  gall  ”  has  led  to  the 
untenable  conjecture  that  we  should  read  iv  xo\ji  here  as  in  the  LXX. ; 
but  the  Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  LXX.  has  ivo&g.  See  Exc.  IX. 

5  xii.  16.  Since  the  word  here  can  hardly  mean  “  idolator  ”  (Chrvs., 
Calvin,  Grotius,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  &c.),  and  would  be  too  strong  to  apply 
to  Esau  on  account  of  his  heathen  marriages  (Gen.  xxvii.  35;  xxviii.  8), 
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Then  comes  the  great  outburst  of  triumphant  com¬ 
parison  in  which  lie  closes  this,  his  main  exhortation 
against  the  imminent  peril  of  apostasy  : — 

“  FW  yc  have  not  come  to  palpable  and  enkindled  fire, 3  and  to 
darkness,  and  gloom,  and  storm,  and  sound  of  trumpet,  and  voice  of 
utterances  {Jnutirar),  which  they  who  heard  deprecated,  entreating 
that  no  fill-tiler  discourse  (*.6yov)  should  be  addressed  to  them,  for 
they  could  not  bear  what  was  being  enjoined,  ‘  and  if  a  beast  touch 
the  mountain  it  shall  be  stoned and — (so  fearful  was  the  pomp  of 
the  vision) — Moses  said,  ‘I  am  terrified  and  trembling  ’ 2 : — but  ye 
have  approached  Sion,  mountain  and  city  of  the  Living  God,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  myriads  of  angels,  to  a  festal  assembly 
and  church  of  the  Firstborn  enrolled  in  Heaven,3  to  a  Judge,  the  God 
of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  who  have  been  perfected,  and  to 


and  most  precious  in  the  Gospel  of  Love.  It  was  the  abuse  of  this  passage 
by  the  Moutauists  and  Novatians  to  justify  their  refusal  of  absolution  to 
those  who  fell  into  sin  after  baptism  which  tended  to  the  discrediting  of 
this  Epistle  in  the  Western  Church. 

1  xii.  IS.  This  rendering  may  surprise  the  reader;  but  Zpt,  is  omitted 
by  u,  A,  C,  and  some  of  the  best  versions,  and  this  view  is  adopted  by 
Bengel,  Delitzscli,  Tisehendorf,  Davidson,  Moulton,  Ac.  See  Ex.  xix.  18 ; 
xx.  12  ;  Dent.  iv.  12.  The  words  may.  however,  mean  “that  [mountain] 
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Jesus,  Mediator  of  a  new  covenant,'  and  to  a  blood  of  sprinkling 
which  speakoth  something  better  than  that  of  Abel.2  Take  heed  that 
.  ye  do.  not  decline  to  listen  to  Him  that  speaketh.  For  if  they 
escaped  not  by  refusing  him  who  spake  on  earth,  far  more  shall 


A1S  cherish  thankfulness,  and  thereby  let  us  serve  God  acceptably 
with  holy  awe  and  fear.  For,  indeed,  our  God  is  a  consuming 
fire”7  (xii.  18 — 29). 


1  AudMiKT}  rfa,  as  distinguished  from  the  commoner  epithet  K aivjj,  implies 
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In  this,  then,  was  to  be  their  great  encouragement 
to  Faith  and  Patience.  The  Dispensation  which  they 
were  now  enjoying  was  infinitely  richer  in  blessing, 
infinitely  less  surrounded  with  elements  of  terror,  than 
that  under  which  had  lived  those  Elders  of  whose 
steadfast  endurance  he  had  just  been  telling  them. 
Jn  the  culminating  point  of  that  Dispensation  God 
had  spoken  to  the  Israelites  of  old,  not  from 
Heaven,  but  from  the  flaming  and  earthquake-riven 
peak  of  the  desert  mountain.  His  voice  had  come 
with  a  sound  so  awful  from  the  dark  storm  and  career¬ 
ing  fire  as  to  force  from  them  the  entreaty  that  God 
would  speak  to  them  no  more,  except  through  the 
voice  of  their  lawgiver.  Even  that  great  lawgiver 
had  almost  recoiled  in  terror  from  the  awful  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  scene.  To  the  mountain  itself  the 
Israelites  had  not  dared  to  approach,  for  they  had  been 
told  to  set  a  fence  around  it,  so  as  not  even  to  touch 
its  border,  and  if  even  an  animal  touched  it  they  were 
to  stone  it,  or  pierce  it  with  a  dart.  They  stood,  there¬ 
fore,  afar  off,  and  Jewish  legend  told  how  at  the 
utterance  of  each  commandment  they  recoiled  twelve 
miles,  till  the  ministering  angels  brought  them  back.1 
But  now  the  True  Israel — they  who  had  accepted  the 
Messiah  and  King  of  Israel — had  come  near,  and 
that  with  perfect  boldness,  to  another  and  a  heavenly 
hill,  where  there  were  angels  indeed  in  myriads,  but  nob/-, 
surrounded  with  attributes  of  terror  ;  where  they  would'"* 
be  admitted  into  the  peaceful  and  blessed  communion 
which  united  the  saints  on  earth  to  those  in  Heaven  ; 
and  where  it  was  the  Voice  of  the  Son  of  God  Himself 
which  invited  them  to  enter  the  immediate  Presence 
1  See  McCaul’s  OU  Paths,  pp.  202—205. 
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of  God,  their  Loving  Judge.  If,  then,  the  neglect  of 
that  voice  from  Sinai  had  brought  down  its  own  terrible 
consequences,  how  much  more  inexcusable  would  it  be, 
how  much  more  terrible,  to  neglect  and  despise  the 
Voiee  which  now  called  to  them  in  tones  of  infinite 
tenderness !  The  earth  had  trembled  at  Sinai ;  the 
sure  word  of  Prophecy  had  declared  that  it  should  be 
shaken  once  again.  But  there  was  one  thing  which 
could  never  be  shaken,  and  that  was  the  Kingdom  of 
God  into  which  they  had  entered.  Let  that  thought 
be  to  them  one  of  thankfulness  and  godly  reverence, 
lest,  forfeiting  the  blessings  into  which  they  had  been 
freety  admitted,  they  should  find  that  the  Fire  of  Love 
was  no  less  terrible  to  purge  and  punish  than  had  been 
that  of  Sinai  to  their  fathers  ! 1 

The  last  chapter  of  the  Epistle  consists  of  notices 
and  exhortations,  such  as  the  writer  considered  to 
be  necessary  for  the  Church  whose  members  he  is 
addressing.  He  urges  them  to  a  continuance  of 
their  brotherly  love.3  He  tells  them  not  to  forget 
hospitality,  a  virtue  which  was  so  indispensable  for  the 
happiness  of  the  poor  brethren  who  found  themselves 
in  strange  towns.3  It  was  a  virtue  for  which  the 
ancient  Christians  were  celebrated  even  among  the 
heathen,4  and  the  writer  reminds  them  how  by  the 

»  Comp.  x.  27.  28.  30. 

j"~-\  2  vi.  10;  x.  32,  ife.  Comp.  Horn.  xii.  10:  I  Theig.  iv.  0:  1  Pot.  i.  22. 

the  neglect,  by  some,  of  Christian  gatherings  had  tended  to  dis¬ 
union  fx.  25).  , 

3  1  Pet.  iv.  8.  9;  Rom.  xii.  13  :  Tit.  i.  1  Tim.  iii.  2.  Comp.  Berachoth,  f. 
03.  b.  and  many  passages  in  Hershon's  Treasure*  of  Ihe  IVilmnd,  eliap.  x. 

4  Lucian,  lOe  wort.  Pereyr.  lb:  *’  Their  principal  lawgiver  lias  inspired 
in  them  the  sentiment  that 'they  are  nil  mutually  brethren.”  Julian  (Ep. 
49)  says  that  v  irepi  tws  tfvovt  <pi\av0pwirla  has  been  the  chief  element 
of  success  in  the  spread  of  their  T7?s. 
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exercise  of  hospitality  some  of  the  elders  (like  Abrabatn 
and  Lot  and  Manoali  and  Gideon)  had  even  entertained 
angels  unawares.1  He  bids  them  be  mindful  of  pri¬ 
soners,  as  being  themselves  Christ’s  prisoners,2  and  of 
all  in  distress,  liable  as  they  were,  while  still  in  the 
body,  to  similar  sufferings.3  He  bids  them  in  all 
respects  to  honour  marriage,  and  to  keep  undefiled  the 
marriage  bed,  since  God  will  judge  the  unclean.4  He 
warns  them  against  covetousness,5  and  encourages  them 
to  contentment  by  the  blessed  promise  that  God  would 
never  leave  nor  forsake  them,6  a  promise  which  gave 

1  Comp.  Matt.  xxv.  35.  Tlie  miter  had  doubtless  read  Philo’s  Be 
Abrahamo  (Opp'  ii.  17) :  “  I  know  not  what  excess  of  happiness  and 
blessedness  I  should  ascribe  to  the  household  wherein  angels  deigned  to 
be  introduced  to  men,  and  to  share  their  gifts  of  hospitality.” 

2  1  Cor.  vii.  22  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  14  (“  who  leadetli  us  in  triumph  ”).  Lucian, 
in  his  curious  tract  on  the  Death  of  Peregrinus,  dwells  on  the  extraordi. 
nary  tenderness  of  Christians  for  the  Confessors  iu  prison.  This  incidental 
notice  shows  the  courage  and  endurance  wliic-h  a  Christian  was  called  on 
to  display  in  these  times  of  persecution. 

3  Col™  takes  «V  to  mean  “  the  body  of  the  Church”;  but  the 

words  standing  alone  could  not  bear  such  a  meaning.  Here,  again,  we 
might,  be  prepared  to  see  a  reminiscence  of  Philo,  who  says,  4s  iv  rdh 
irspav  trtigatnv  ovto!  Kmiovgevoi,  “  as  being  yourselves  afflicted  in  the 
persons  of  others  ”  (Be  spec.  Jegg.  §  30).  But  the  meaning  clearly  is, 

“  as  being  yourselves  liable  to  suffer.’’ 

4  The  warnings  may  have  been  equally  needed  by  Essence,  who  dis. 
paraged  marriage  (1  Tim.  iv.  3).  and  by  Antmomrans.  who  made  light  of 
unchastity  (Acts  xv.  20 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  6  ;  xii,  16). 

6  For  a  similar  juxtaposition  of  covetousness  and  uncleanness  see  1  Cor. 
v.  10  ;  vi.  9  j  Eph.  v.  3,  5  ;  Col.  iii.  5  ;  and  here  the  very  idiom  (mjuxapyapos 
6  rpirros-  kpsavgemi)  is  identical  with  that  of  St.  Paul  ( Rom.  xii.  9  :  7}  aydvT) 
cuWitpiToj-  aTiwruyoCrr ss).  It.  need  hardly  be  added' that  this  is  no  proof  . 
whatever  of  the  Pauline  authorship.  It  is  quite  clear  throughout  tho 
Epistle  that  the  writer  has  lived  iu  close  communion  with  St.  Paul,  and 
a  writer  of  such  intense  originality  as  St.  Paul  stamps  his  thoughts  and 
idioms  on  the  minds  of  his  associates.  These  similarities  only  force 
into  more  prominent  relief  the  marked  individuality  of  the  style  of  tho 
present  writer. 

0  ’‘He  hath  said.”  “He,”  as  in  the  Talmud,  means  God  (nw  m). 
The  exact  words,  “  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee,”  do  not  occur 
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them  an  impregnable  security  against  all  assaults  of 
man.  He  bids  them  bear  in  memory  their  leaders  who 
had'  passed  away1 — leaders  who  once  spoke  to  them  the 
Word  of  God,  “  whose  faith  imitate,  contemplating  the 
issue  of  their  Christian  walk.”  3 

And  since  those  leaders  had  ever  preached  Christ, 
Who  is  the  Word  of  God — (though  here  again  the  term 
is  not  directly  applied  to  Him) — lie  warns  them  once 
more  of  their  tendency  to  be  seduced  by  the  haughty 
boasts  and  privileges  of  Judaism,  or  by  any  which 
would  lead  them  to  relapse  into  the  religion  from  which 
they  had  been  converted. 

“  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.3 

beautiful  tiling5  to  be  established  in  heart  by  grace,0  not  by  meats,  in 
which  they  who  walked  were  not  benefited.7  We  have  an  altar,8 

in  the  Old  Testament,  though  they  are  so  quoted  by  Philo  (Be  confus, 
ling.  §  32).  The  expression  may  be  taken  from  1  Chr.  xxviii.  20 ;  Deut. 
xxxi.  6,  8 ;  or  (more  probably)  Josh.  i.  5. 

1  If  the  letter  was  addressed  to  Palestine,  these  leaders  would  include 
such  men  as  St.  Stephen  and  St.  James  the  brother  of  St.  John. 

2  The  word  $Kf}a<riv  (“  outcome  ”)  occurs  only  in  1  Cor.  x.  13,  where  it 

is  rendered  •*  escape.”  The  word  here  may  imply  their  death  (on  the 
analogy  of  QoSos,  2  Pet.  i.  15 ;  Lk.  ix.  31.  and  “  departure,”  Acts 

xx.  29).  It  means  that  they  were  faithful  to  the  end  (see  Wisd.  ii.  17). 

3  MaLiii.6;  Ja.  i.  17. 

4  "Being  swept  away  (vcpupcpofitvoi)  by  every  wind  of  teaching  ” 

(Eph.  iv.  14).  5  Ver.  9, 

0  Its  meaning  is  that  onr  security  should  rest  on  Gods  grace,  not  on 
Levitical  rules  and^ distinctions  about  meats  and  drinks,  which  had  been 
profitless  to  the  Jews,  who  attached  so  much  importance  to  them.  On  the 
extent  to  which  these  questions  agitated  the  ancient  Church,  and  their 
bearing  on  daily  life,  see  Lift  of  St.  Paid.  i.  234 :  and  romp.  ix.  It) ;  Rom. 
xiv.;  Col.  ii.  16—23 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  3  ;  and  Gal.  vi.  12,  13.  No  doubt  the  Jews 
appealed  to  the  oternai  .Pharisaism  of  the  human  heart,  and  said  to  the 
Christian  converts,  “IVo  live  Jewish-wise;  yon  have  degraded  yourself 
into  living  Gentile  fashion  iMpncwr,  Gal.  ii.  14) ;  you  neglect  the  Kashar  ; 
you  feed  with  those  who  are  defiled  by  eating  of  tin*  uuelean  beast.” 

7  x.  29;  xii.  35,  28.  b  Namely,  "  the  Cross.”  iSvt\hijra. 
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wherefrom  they  have  no  license  to  eat  who  serve  the  tabernacle.1 
For  the  bodies  of  those  animals,  the  blood  of  which  is  carried  by  the 
High  Priest  into  the  holy  place,  are  burned  outside  the  camp. 
Therefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  may  sanctify  the  people  by  his  own 
blood,  su  fibred  without  the  gate.2  Let  us  then  go  forth  to  him 
outside  the  camp,  bearing  his  reproach.3  For  we  have  not  here  an 
abiding  city,  but  we  are  seeking  further  for  that  which  is  to  come. 
Through  him,  then,  let  us  offer  up  a  sacrifice  of  praise4  continually 


1  Tire  connexion  is  rot  quite  obvions  at  first  sight,  but  seems  to  be  as 
follows  : — He  has  said  that  “  matters  of  meat  ”  had  been  found  unpro¬ 
fitable  (vii.  18,  19),  and  is  perhaps  reminded  of  the  boasted  Jewish  privi¬ 
lege  of  partaking  of  the  sacrifices  (1  Cor.  ix.  13),  which  was  of  course  no 
longer  possible  for  Christians  whom  the  Jews  had  excommunicated.  So 
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ill  G-odp.tliat  is  the  fruit  of  lips  which  confess  to  His  name.1  But 
f  forget  not  beneficence,  and  free-sharing  of  your  goods,  for  with  such 

■  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased  ” 2  (xiii.  8 — 16). 

This  passage,  like  multitudes  of  others  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  has  been  pressed  into  modem  controversies 
with  which  it  has  no  connexion.  The  whole  context 
shows  that  the  word  “  altar  ”  is  here  secondary,  inci¬ 
dental,  and  metaphorical.  The  passage  is  highly  com¬ 
pressed,  and  is  so  allusive  that  we  should  hardly  be  able 
to  understand  it  apart  from  the  tenor  of  the  argument 
which  has  occupied  the  main  part  of  the  Epistle.  I 
'  have  endeavoured  in  the  note  to  explain  its  meaning. 
Here  I  may,  perhaps,  add  a  general  paraphrase.  Do 
not  forget  the  rulers  of  your  Church  who  have  ended 
consistent  lives  by  holy  deaths.  Imitate  their  faith. 
They  are  gone,  but  the  object  of  their  faith  is  death¬ 
less  and  unchangeable :  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  Be  then  steadfast 
in  the  immutable  truth  of  His  doctrine.  Do  not  be 
'  swept  away  by  gusts  of  everchanging  opinion — par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  the  Jewish  Halachists,  who  spend 

■  their  whole  lives  in  torturing  strange  inferences  out  of 
Levitic  regulations.  The  meats  and  drinks  with  which 
this  science  of  the  Halacliah  is  mainly  occupied  have 
been  proved  by  the  experience  of  ages  to  be  in  them¬ 
selves  profitless  (vii.  18,  19).  It  is  not  scrupulosity 
about  ceremonial  minutiae,  but  it  is  the  grace  of  God 

1  Is.  Ivii.  19,  “I  create  the  fruit,  of  the  lips.”  Hos.  xiv.2;  I  lit,,  our 
lips,  as  calves)  ;  but  as  the  next  verse  says,  we  must,  (unlike  tbo  Jews  of 
old.  Is.  xxix.  13—21 ;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  21)  offer  to  God  the  sacrifices  of  well- 
doing,  as  well  as  of  praise,  and  thank  Him  with  our  lives  as  well  as  with 
our  lips  (Matt.  xv.  1— 9|. 

2  xiii.  8 — 16.  On  this  beneficence  and  participation  of  earthly  goods 
see  Rom.  xii.  13;  2  Cor.  ix.  13;  1  Tim.  vi.  38. 
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which  is  the  real  stay  and  security  of  the  spiritual  and 
moral  life.  When  they  speak  about  these  distinctions 
of  clean  and  unclean  meats — doubtless  your  priestly 
antagonists  ta.unt  you  with  tlieir  privilege  of  partaking 
of  many  sacrifices,  such  as  the  sin-offerings  and  trespass- 
offerings,  and  wave-offerings,  and  doves — a  privilege  of 
which  you,  priests  though  you  are  to  God  (1  Pet.  ii.  5 ; 
Eev.  i.  6;  xx.  6),  may  share  no  longer.  Be  it  so.  Still 
our  case  is  far  superior  to  tlieirs.  For  of  their  greatest 
and  most  significant  sacrifices,  those  offered  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  even  their  High  Priests  could  not  par¬ 
take.  The  blood  of  those  victims  was  sprinkled  on  the 
mercy  seat,  their  bodies  were  burnt  without  the  camp. 
Since,  then,  the  Jewish  Priests  were  forbidden  to  eat  of 
the  type,  how  could  they  have  license  to  eat  of  the  anti¬ 
type?  But  we,  too,  have  our  great  sacrifice,  and  we 
way  eat  of  it,  and  it  is  “food  indeed.”  It  is  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  Him  Who  was  offered  without  the  gate,  whose 
blood  is  sprinkled  to  sanctify  His  people,  and  to 
sanctify  even  the  heavenly  places  (ix.  12 — 28)  ;  and 
on  that  sacrifice  we  may  live  by  perpetual  sustenance. 
He  was  rejected ;  He  was  thrust  outside  the  city  to  be 
offered  up.  Let  us  go  forth  to  Him,  bearing  His  re¬ 
proach.  If  we  leave  the  city  of  our  affection,  we  are  at 
the  best  but  strangers  and  sojourners  there,  and  we  are 
going  forth  to  the  Heavenly  and  the  Eternal  City. 
That  earthly  city  will  be  shaken ;  the  Heavenly  City  is 
one  of  those  things  which  can  never  be  shaken,  and  will 
remain.  Let  us  then  offer  our  thankofferings  to  Him. 
Those  thankofferings  are  not  the  bullocks  enjoined  by 
the  Levitic  law  (Lev.  vii.  12);  they  are  “the  bullocks 
of  our  lips,”  and  those  thankofferings  will  be  acceptable 
if  we  offer  therewith  the  thankofferings  of  holy  lives. 


“WE  HAYE  AN  ALTAR.” 


>  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  what  is  prominent  is  the 
Sacrifice,  and  our  sustenance  thereby.  No  prominence 
is  given  to  the  altar  on  which  the  sacrifice  is  offered. 
It  is,  so  to  speak,  extra  fguram.  If  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  any  significance  was  attached  to  the  “altar,” 
it  could  .only  he  explained  as  the  Cjross,  as  it  is 
understood  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Boman 
Catholic  Este,  no  less  than  by  De  Wett-e  and  Bleek.  It 
was  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  that  the  Jewish 
victims  were  slain  ;  it  was  on  the  Cross  that  our  great 
High  Priest  perfected  once  and  for  ever  the  offering  of 
Himself.  The  Cross,  then,  is  the  altar,  not  the  mate¬ 
ria?  Table  of  the  Lord.  What  the  writer  had  in 
mind  was  the  feeding  on  Christ  in  the  heart  by  faith ; 
living  not  on  His  flesh,  which,  materially  considered, 
profiteth  nothing,  but  on  His  words,  which  are  spirit 
and  life,  and  of  which  they  who  rejected  Him  neither 
might  nor  could  eat.  The  “  eating  of  the  flesh  of 
Christ  and  drinking  His  blood  ”  was  the  symbol — far 
commoner,  far  less  strange,  far  more  directly  intelligible 
to  any  one  familiar  with  Jewish  habits  of  thought  and 
expression  than  it  is  to  ourselves — of  that  close  union 
with  Hjm  whereby  “  He  that  sanctifieth  and  they 
that  are  being  sanctified  are  all  of  one,”  and  whereby 
it  is  not  we  who  live,  but  Christ  in  us.  The  Victim 
Lamb  has  been  once  offered  (ix.  25 — 2S),  but  after  a 
heavenly  and  spiritual  manner  we  may  feed  upon  Him, 
and  so  be  partakers  of  tlie  Altar  until  we  see  Him 
face  to  face.1 

altar  is  a  question  of  very  secondary  interest/  Certainly  there  would  not 

never  perverted  in  support  of  false  and  supercilious  conclusions.  But 
even  Baxter  said  that  it  is  no  more  improper  to  call  the  Lord's  Supper  a 
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Then  follows  an  exhortation  to  obey  and  be  subject 
to  their  leaders,1  who  watched  sleeplessly  for  their  souls 
as  men  who  would  have  to  give  an  account,  so  that  they 
might  give  their  account  with  joy,  and  not  with  groan¬ 
ing,  which  would  be  “unprofitable”  for  them — a 
euphemistic  way  of  saying  that  it  would  be  for  their 
deejJ  disadvantage.  Then  he  asks  them  for  their 
prayers,  adding  a  profession  of  conscientious  sincerity, 
such  as  St.  Paul  also  had  to  make  on  more  than  one 
occasion.3  And  he  begs  for  these  prayers  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  bring  about  a  speedier  restoration  of 
the  writer  to  their  society.3 

“  But  the  God  of  Peace4  who  brought  up  from  the  dead6  that 
Great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  our  Lord  Jesus,6  by  virtue  of  the 
blood  of  an  eternal  covenant,7  stablish  you  in  every  good  work  so 
that  ye  may  do  His  will,  doing  that  in  you,8  through  Jesus  Christ, 

sacrifice  (as  was  constantly  done  in  the  ancient  Church),  than  it  is  “to  call 
our  bodies,  and  our  alms,  and  our  prayers  sacrifices.”  “  And  the  naming 
of  the  Table  an  altar,  as  related  to  this  representative  sacrifice,  is  no  more 
improper  than  the  other." ^  Christian  Institutes,  i.  304.  quoted  by  Words. 

1  The  emphasis  laid  on  this  injunction  perhaps  hints  at  tendencies  to 

of  these* leaflet*  we  see  the  gradual  growth  of  episcopal  powers. 

2  Acts  xxiii.  1 ;  xxiv.  16 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  4 ;  Gal.  i.  13,  ireiS n  P  A,  C, 
D  ;  Acts  xxvi .  26,  ^Totea^v ;  Gal.  v.  10 ;  Phil.  i.  25 ;  ii.  24'.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  some  would  look  with  suspicion,  and  even  with  angry  denuncia- 
tion,  at  the  spiritual  freedom  in  all  matters  of  form  which  was  claimed  and 
exercised  by  the  school  of  St.  Paid.  These  concluding  sentences  of  the 
Epistle  greatly  resemble  those  of  St.  Paul,  and  were  probably  a  common 
feature  in  letters  of  his  friends.  See  Col.  iv.  3 ;  1  Those,  v.  25. 

3  Phil,  22.  The  circumstances  that  hindered  him  may  have  been  of  a 
special  character  (  ‘hut  Satan  hindered  us.”  1  Thcss.  ii.  18);  we  cannot  at 
all  conjecture  what  they  were. 

4  siii.  14 ;  Rom.  xv.  33 ;  xvi.  20 ;  Phil.  iv.  9 ;  1  These,  v.  23,  etc. 

6  The  only  allusion  to  Christ’s  Resurrection  in  this  Epistle  (comp. 

6  Zcch,  ix.  11 ;  Is'  lxiii.  11.  7  is.  15—18;  Ex.  xxiv.  8. 

8  eh  eo  iroiijvm  .  .  Trmaje  .  .  ip  iu7p  (coinp.  Phil  ii.  13,  <S  ivefryi ip  ip  ipip 
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’frilicli  is  vtell-pleasing  before  Him,  to  whom  be  the  glory  which  is 
His  for  ever.1  Amen. 

“  But  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  bear  with  the  word  of  my  exhorta¬ 
tion.2  For  indeed  I  have  written  to  you  briefly.3  Ye  know*  that 
our  brother  Timothy  has  been  set  free,  with  whom,  if  he  come  soon, 
I  will  see  yon.  Salute  all  your  leaders  and  all  the  saints.  The 
Italians  salute  you.  Grace  be  with  you  all.  Amen.” 

The  last  clauses  have  been  pressed  into  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle,  but  they  are  too 
vague  to  give  any  real  clue.  All  that  we  learn  from 
the  allusion  to  Timothy  is  that  he  bad  been  detained, 
probably  in  prison,  but  that  now  he  had  been  liberated, 
and, that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  visit 
in  his  company  the  Church  to  which  he  was  writing, 
if  Timothy  came  sufficiently  soon.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  clue  as  to  where  Timothy  or  the  writer 
were  at  the  time  when  the  letter  was  written.  Even 
the  inferred  imprisonment  of  Timothy  is  uncertain,  for 
the  word  used  of  him  ( aTro\e\v/j,evov ),  though  used  of 
liberation  from  prison  (Acts  iii.  13,  iv.  21),  is  also  used 
of  official,  and  even  of  ordinary,  dismissal  on  any 
errand  or  mission  (Acts  xix.  41,  xxiii.  22).5  It  is, 
however,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  reasonable  conjec- 

1  Gal.  i.  5. 

2  Aets  xiii.  15.  A  courteous  apology,  lost  lie  should  seem  to  have 
adopted  a  tone  of  authority  which  he  did  not  possess. 

8  Acts  XV.  20 1  xxi.  25;  5.4  5.’  Myuv,  1  Pet.  V.  12:  “panels 

pro  coput  rerum  et  arguinenti  dignitatc”  (Beiigidl  'Ertarei \a  is  the 
epistolary  aorist,  which  may  he  idiomatically  represented  in  English  cither 
by  “  I  write  ”  “  or  "  I  hare  written,”  He  adds  “  briefly  ”  to  show  that  he 
had  had  no  Bpaee  for  lengthened  apologies,  ..r  for  anything  lmt  a  direct  and 
compressed  argument  and  appeal.  Possibly,  however,  this  allu-ion  to  the 
brevity  of  liis  letter  is  given  as  a  reason  why  they  should  hear  with  it. 
"Since  you  see  that  1  have  not  troubled  you  at  any  great  length.” 

4  Or  "know.”  It  eann.it  mean  “  Pay  friendly  regard  to.” 

6  Even  Chrysostom,  Tlieophylaet,  anil  (Ecumeuius  felt  no  certainty  that 
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ture  that  Timothy  obeyed  with  all  speed  -the  urgent 
summons  of  St.  Paul  in  his  second  letter,  and  either 
arrived  in  time  to  he  present  at  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Apostle  or  soon  afterwards.  The  Church  in.  Eome 
was  then  suffering  from  the  Neronian  persecution, 
and  any  one  who  came  to  Rome  as  a  prominent 
Christian,  and  as  a  devoted  friend  of  the  greatest 
Christian  teacher,  would  have  been  little  likely  to 
escape  suspicion  and  arrest.  If  so,  we  are  unable  even 
to  conjecture  the  circumstances  to  which  he  owed  his 
acquittal.  Perhaps  his  comparative  youth,  and  the 
unobtrusive  timidity  of  his  character  may  have  worked 
in  his  favour.  But  if  these  conjectures  are  true,  he 
must  have  been  set  free  at  Rome,  and  this  would  be 
a  proof  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written 
to  some  other  place.  The  data  are,  however,  too 
slight  to  furnish  any  ground  on  which  to  build ; 
and  when  Ewald  ventures,  from  these  hints,  to  con¬ 
jecture  that  the  letter  may  have  been  addressed  to  a 
Christian  community  at  Ravenna,  he  might  have  con¬ 
jectured  a  hundred  other  places  with  just  as  much, 
and  just  as  little,  probability. 

Nor  can  anything  be  deduced  from  the  salutation 
which  the  writer  sends.  His  words  literally  translated 
are,  “  Those  from  Italy  salute  you.”1  If  we  give  to 
these  words  the  sense  which  they  ordinarily  bear,  they 
must  mean  “  the  Italians,”  just  as  “  The  scribes  from 
Jerusalem”  mean  “Jerusalemite  scribes”  (Matt.  xv.  1), 
and  “  those  from  Cilicia  ”  means  “  Cilicians  ”  (Acts  vi. 
9),  and  “the  Jews  from  Thessalonica”  mean  “  Thessa- 
lonian  Jews”  (Acts  xvii.  13),  and  “the  Jews  from.  Asia” 
means  “Asiatic  Jews”  (Acts  xxi.  27).  But  there  is 

1  See  supra,  p.  344. 
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nothing  to  show  where  these  Italians  were  residing, 
or  what  interest  would  be  felt  in  their  salutation  by 
the  purely  conjectural  Church  to  which  the  letter  is 
addressed. 

The  subscription  to  the  Epistle  in  the  Alexandrine 
manuscript  is,  “  It  was  written  to  the  Hebrews  from 
Rome.”  That  in  the  Moscow  Manuscript  (k)  and  in 
the  Syriac  and  Coptic  Versions  is,  “  It  was  written 
to  the  Hebrews  from  Italy  by  Timotheus,”  and  this 
is  adopted  in  our  received  text.  Both  subscriptions  are 
destitute  of  authority,  and  the  latter  is  in  plain  contra¬ 
diction  with  what  we  should  infer  from  the  allusion  to 
Timo’thy  in  the  letter  itself.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  us  to  know  more  of  the  history  of  the  letter,  but 
this  is  no  longer  discoverable.  Like  Melchizedek,  it 
has  been  said,  the  letter  is  airarap,  wyevea,\£y>)To<;,  without 
known  father  or  lineage.  None  the  less  it  will  always 
remain  as  a  priceless  possession  to  the  Church.  Its 
eloquence,  its  enthusiasm,  its  loftiness  of  conception, 
would  alone  suffice  to  stamp  it  as  a  remarkable  work ; 
but  its  highest  value  lies  in  the  force  and  originality  of 
its  whole  train  of  reasoning.  No  Epistle  even  of  St. 
Paul  was  so  well  calculated  to  win  the  unconverted 
Hebrews,  or  when  they  had  embraced  Christianity,  to  save 
them  from  their  temptation  to  succumb  under  the  force 
of  grievous  persecution,  and  to  find  refuge  once  more 
from  the  reproach  of  Christ  in  the  Synagogue  of  their 
fathers,  For  no  writer  had  ever  yet  developed  with 
such  grace  and  power  the  thought  that  the  New 
Dispensation  was  not  the  ruinous  overthrow,  but  the 
glorious  fulfilment  of  the  Old;  that  the  Christian,  so 
far  from  being  robbed  of  that  viaticum  of  good  examples 
which  had  been  the  glory  of  J udaism,  could  feed  upon 
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them  with  a  deeper  sympathy ;  that  the  Temple  and,  the 
whole  Levitic  ritual,  so  far  from  being  scornfully  thing 
aside  by  the  follower  of  Jesus,  did  but  shine  with  a 
new  splendour  in  the  light  of  that  revelation  which, 
for  the  first  time,  shed  on  them  a  blaze  of  more  glorious 
significance.  To  retrograde  into  Judaism  after  the  study 
of  this  Epistle  would  indeed  be  to  go  back  into  the 
darkness  from  the  noonday.  But  yet  this  conclusion 
was  brought  home  both  to  the  Jew  and  to^the  Jewish 
Christian  so  gently,  so  considerately,  so  skilfully,  so 
gradually,  that  the  reader  was  drawn  along  as  by 
a  golden  chain  of  irresistible  reasoning,  without  one 
violent  wrench  of  his  prejudices,  or  one  rude  shock  to 
his  lifelong  convictions.  The  golden  candlestick  of  the 
Church  to  which  these  words  were  addressed  must, 
indeed,  have  been  burning  dim  if  the  tendency  of  any 
of  its  members  to  flag  or  to  apostatise — to  prefer  Moses 
to.  Christ,  and  the  Temple  to  the  true  Church  of  the 
firstborn — was  not  checked  for  ever  by  arguments  which 
enabled  them  to  see  their  true  position  in  the  light  of 
such  inspired  and  inspiring  wisdom. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

“the  lord’s  brother.” 

“  No  man  laving  drunk  old  wine  desireth  new,  for  lie  saith,  ‘  Tlie  old  is 
excellent.’  ” — Luke  t.  39. 

We  now  pass  to  yet  another  phase  of  Christianity — 
neither  Pauline  nor  Alexandrian,  but  distinctively 
Jewish.  Of  this  phase — the  type  of  Christianity  which 
prevailed  with  unbroken  continuity  in  the  Holy  City 
'  until  its  destruction,  and  was  afterwards  maintained 
among  the  Nazarenes — we  have  a  magnificent  spe¬ 
cimen  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James. 

But  before  we  can  understand  this  Epistle,  or  enter 
with  intelligent  sympathy  into  the  truths  which  it  -was 
its  mission  to  proclaim,  it  will  be  essential  for  us  to 
discover  by  whom’-it  was  written. 

How,  all  the  clue  which  the  author  gives  us  as 
!  to  his  identity  is  by  calling  himself  “James,  a  slave  of 
Hod  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 
s  But,  unfortunately,  the  same  name  and  the  same 
description  is  equally  applicable  to  others.  The  name 
■  thus  Anglicised  is,  in  reality,  that  of  the  old  Hebrew 
!  F  F  2 
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patriarch  Jacob,’  the  father  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs 
who  gave  their  names  to  the  Tribes  of  Israel.  That 
“  Syrian  ready  to  perish  ”'2 — the  wretched  supplaater 
who  ultimately  reached  the  moral  grandeur  of  a  Prince 
with  God — was  what  the  G  reeks  would  have  called  the 
Hero  Eponumos  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Hence  the 
name  Yakoob  was  as  common  in  Palestine  in  our 
Lord’s  day  as  it  is  to  this  day  in  many  parts  of  the 
East.  There  was  among  the  Jews  a  remarkable  paucity 
of  personal  names,  and  the  fact  that  persons,  and  even 
groups  of  persons,  had  the  same  names,  is  hut  of  little 
importance  in  defining  their  identity,  particularly  when 
they  belong  to  kindred  families.  The  name  of  James 
gives  us  as  little  clue  to  a  man’s  identity  as  would  the 
name  William  in  England,  or  Mohammed  in  Egypt. 

How,  in  the  little  Galilean  -group  of  early  disciples 
we  find  no  less  than  six  persons  so  called.  These 
are — 

1.  James,  the  son  of  Zehedee,  brother  of  John 
(Matt.  iv.  21 ;  Mark  i.  19  ;  Luke  v.  10). 

2.  James,  the  son  of  Alphmus  (Matt.  x.  3 ;  Mark 
iii.  18). 

3.  James,  mentioned  with  Joses  (i.e.,  Joseph),  Simon, 
and  Judas  as  one  of  the  “  brothers  ”  of  Jesus  (Matt, 
xiii.  55,  xxvii.  56  ;  Mark  vi.  3). 

4.  James  “  the  little,”  brother  of  a  Joseph,  and  son 
of  a  Mary  (Mark  xv.  40)  who,  as  we  find  from  John  xix. 
25,  was  the  wife  of  Clopas. 

5.  James,  the  “Bishop”  of  Jerusalem,  “the  Lord’s 

1  In  Hebrew,  Yakoob;  in  Greek,  ’ukm/Sot;  Spanish,  Iago;  Portu¬ 
guese,  Xaymc ;  French,  Jacques  and  Jame ;  Scotch,  Hamish.  See  the 
Introduction  to  my  friend  Dr.  Plumptre’s  excellent  edition  of  the  Epistle 
in  the  Cam  bridge  Bible  for  Schools. 

2  “  A  Syrian  ready  to  perish  was  my  father  ”  (Deut.  xxvi.  5). 
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•  "brother”  (Gal.  i.  19),  who  plays  a  leading  part  in  the 
-  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Acts  xv.  18,  xxi.  8),  and  held  a 
position  of  high  authority  in  the  early  Church  (1  Cor. 
xv,  7  ;  Gal.  i.  19,  ii.  9). 

6.  dames,  the  brother  of  Jude  (Jude  i.  1). 

There  cannot  he  the  least  reasonable  doubt  that 
these  six,  who  are  referred  to  under  this  name,  are  in 
reality  three. 

For  James,  the  son  of  Alphseus  (No.  2),  is  rightly 
identified  with  the  son  of  Mary  (No.  4),  who  from  his 
diminutive  stature  is  called  “the  little.”1  This  is  in¬ 
trinsically  probable,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
Clop&S  is  only  the  Greek  transliteration  of  the  Hebrew 
Chalpai,  which,  in  the  universal  Jewish  fashion,  was 
further  Grecised.  for  use  among  the  Gentiles,  into  the 
classical  name  Alphseus. 

And  James,  “the  Lord’s  brother”  (No.  3)  is, 
beyond  doubt,  the  first  “  Bishop  ”  of  Jerusalem  (No.  5) 
and  the  brother  of  Jude  (No.  6). 

And  both  of  these  were  probably  first  cousins  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  third  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee. 
The  question  then  arises  (1)  Which  of  these  three 
is  the  author  of  the  Epistle?  And  this  -  question  is 
inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  further  question  (2)  Is 
the  son  of  Alphseus  the  same  as  the  first  “  Bishop  ” 
of  Jerusalem?  And  this  question  really  depends  for 
its  solution  on,  the  question,  Who  were  our  Lord’s 
brethren?  or,  in  other  words,  are  we,  by  the  term 
“  brethren  ”  to  understand  His  cousins  ?  But  we  have 
then  further  to  ask,  If  the  Apostle,  the  son  of  Alphams, 
is  not  the  same  as  the  “Bishop”  of  Jerusalem,  the 

1  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  tunpU  iu  Luke  xix.  3  tZacchaeus, 
little  of  stature 
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Lord’s  brother,  which  of  the  two  wrote  this  Epistle 
- — the  Apostle  or  the  Bishop? 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  question  of 
authorship  was  set  at  rest  so  far  as  the  son  of  Zebedee 
is  concerned.  For — 

a.  Hot  a  single  ancient  author  ever  thought  of  at¬ 
tributing  the  Epistle  to  him. 

/3.  He  was  the  first  martyr  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
and  since  his  martyrdom  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Herod  Agrippa  I.,  a.d.  44,  fourteen  years  after  the 
Ascension,1  the  Epistle,  if  written  by  him,  would  be 
the  earliest  work  of  the  entire  canon.  The  allusions 
of  the  Epistle,  and  the  state  of  circumstances  Which 
it  describes  as  existing  in  the  Church,  are  incompatible 
with  this  supposition.  Setting  aside  for  the  present 
the  question  whether  it  was  meant  to  be  a  polemical 
answer  to  those  wno  misinterpreted  or  exaggerated 
the  views  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  clear  on  other  grounds 
that  it  could  not  have  been  written  so  early  as  a.d. 
44.  For  it  is  addressed  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  the 
Dispersion,  and  until  the  missionary  labours  of  St.  Paul, 
Christianity  had  not  spread  to  the  Jews  throughout  the 
world.  Even  those  of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  those  of 
Greece,  heard  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  for  the 
first  time  from  his  lips.  The  doctrine  of  “justifica¬ 
tion  by  faith,”  in  that  distinctive  form  which  alone 
rendered  it  liable  to  perversion,2  had  never  been 
previously'  preached  by  any  Christian  teacher.  ,  It 
found  its  great  exponent  in  the  Apostle  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  and  its  elaborate  development  in  the  Epistles 
to  the  Galatians  and  Eomans.  And,  not  to  dwell  on 
other  points,  the  whole  tone  of  the  letter  shows  that  it 
’  Acts  xii.  2.  2  2  Pet.  iii.  15. 
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as  addressed  to  Churches  which,  were  liable  to  fall  into 
a  slumbering  Christianity,  and  not  to  Churches  which 
were  feeling  the  glow  of  their  first  love.  Bespect  of 
persons,  for  instance,  had  already  grown  up  in  these 
Jewish-Cliristian  communities.  These  reasons  have 
been  so  strongly  and  universally  felt  that  not  one 
of  the  Fathers  has  imagined  that  this  letter  was  written 
by  the  son  of  Zebedee,  the  first  Apostolic  martyr. 
The  only  authority,  if  the  name  “authority”  can  be 
given  to  such  a  careless  mistake,  is  to  be  found  in  a 
single  Latin  manuscript  of  the  ninth  century.  The 
MSS.  of  the  Peshito  version  do,  indeed,  attribute  it  to 
“  Jaines  the  Apostle but  it  is  idle  to  interpret  this 
to  mean  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  when  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  the  term  was  meant  to  describe 
J  aines,  the  son  of  Alphseus ;  or  (if  not)  that  the  term 
Apostle — in  accordance  with  the  less  specific  use  of  it 
in  the  Apostolic  age1 — is  meant  to  describe  the  general 
dignity  of  James,  the  Lord’s  brother. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that  so  base¬ 
less  a  theory  should  have  been  supported  by  an 
English  commentator  in  one  of  the  latest  editions 
of  this  Epistle.*  The  arguments  which  he  adduces 
are  entirely  inconclusive.  The  supposed  improba¬ 
bility  that  one  of  the  inner  circle  of  Apostles  should 
have  passed  away  without  any  written  memorial  of  his 
teaching  would,  be  worth  nothing  as  an  argument  even 
if  the  death  of  the  son  of  Zebedee  had  not  occurred 
at  so  early  an  epoch.  The  supposed  resemblances  to 
the  teaching  of  John  the  Baptist  are  of  the  most 
general  character;  they  might  occur  equally  well  in 
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any  Christian  writer,1  and  might  be  illustrated  by  many 
other  parallels.  Moreover,  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  had  ever  been 
a  disciple  of  the  Baptist.  It  is  implied  that  he 
was  not  with  the  little  group  of  disciples  who  were 
with  the  Baptist  at  Jordan  when  they  first  heard 
the  call  of  Christ.  The  resemblances  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  would  be  accounted 
for  equally  well  if  the  writer  were  the  son  of  Al- 
phseus.  They  do  not  require  the  theory  that  the 
writer  heard  the  sermon,  since  they  might  have 
been  derived  from  intercourse  with  St.  Matthew,  or 
from  a  perusal  of  the  outlines  which  perhaps  formed 
the  original  nucleus  of  the  Gospels.2  But  even  if 
they  did  involve  the  certainty  that  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  had  personally  heard  Christ’s  gracious  words, 
there  is  not  the  least  unlikelihood  that  James,  the 
Lord’s  brother,  may  have  been  seated  as  well  as  the  son 
of  Zebedee  amid  that  listening  throng.  The  notion  that 
the  phrase  “  The  Lord  of  Glory  ”  renders  it  probable 
that  the  writer  had  seen  the  Transfiguration  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  so  fragile  and  so  far-fetched3  that  it  could  only  be 
dictated  by  despair  of  more  valid  indications.  Vain¬ 
glory,  rivalry,  and  self-seeking  may  have  existed  in  the 
Apostolic  band,  and  the  son  of  Zebedee  may  himself 
have  shared  in  these  frailties,  as  he  did  in  a  vehement 

i  Jas.  i.  22,  27;  ii.  15,  16,19,  20;  v.  1—6  (comp.  Matt.  iii.  8—12; 
Lute  iii.  11). 

■  It  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  word  logia  in  the  well-known 
passage  of  Papias  means  “  discourses ;  ”  but  in  any  case  discourses  of  our 
Lord  must  have  been  early  committed  to  writing  by  some  of  the  disciples. 

3  It  was  a  common  and  well-known  Jewish  designation  with  reference 
to  the  Skcchinak.  Compare  “  cherubim  of  glory,”  Heb.  i.  3 ;  is.  5  ;  Acts 
vii.  2  ;  Eph.  i.  17,  supra,  p.  416. 
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intolerance  which  savoured  rather  of  the  Elijah-spirit 
1  than  the  spirit  of  Christ ; 1  but  it  is  surely  strange 
to  adduce  the  warnings  against  these  faults,  and  the 
reference  to  Elias,  as  conferring  any  probability  on  a 
theory  which  otherwise  has  nothing  in  its  favour. 
The  inferences  drawn  from  the  parallelism  of  some 
passages  to  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,2  and  to  the 
great  eschatological  discourse  of  our  Lord,  are  as  much 
overstrained  as  the  others.  They  do  not  confer  on 
this  hypothesis  any  claim  to  serious  attention,  and  it 
may  be  regarded  as  finally  dismissed. 

2.  There  is  more  to  be  said  for  the  claim  of 
the  Son  of  Alpheeus.3  That  is  supported  by  the 
ancient  theory  that  the  son  of  Alpbaeus  was,  in  fact, 
the  same  person  as  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.4  Beyond 
this  theory,  however,  it  has  nothing  in  its  favour.  For 
this  “  James  the  little,”  or  “  James,  the  son  of  Al- 
pheeus,”  is  to  us  a  name  and  nothing  more.  Not  one 
incident  is  narrated  of  him ;  not  one  utterance  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  him  in  the  Gospels  ;  not  one  fact  is  preserved 
respecting  him  by  any  tradition  older  than  those 
recorded,  or  accepted,  or  invented,  by  Nicephoros  in 
the  -fourteenth  century.5  It  is  inexcusable  to  argue 
a  priori  as  Lange  does  that  the  son  of  Alphaeus  must  be 

1  Lute  ix.  54.  2  See  supra,  p.  129. 

3  To  argue  that  ‘‘James  the  Lord’s  brother”  must  have  been  one  of  the 
Apostles,  from  Gal.  ifc  19 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  7,  is  to  ignore  the  commonest  facts  of 
the  Greek  language.  "Even  if  in  these  passages  lie  wore  identified  with,  not 

-excluded  from,  tine  number  of  the  Apostles,  they  would  prove  nothing; 
for  James,  the  Biahop  of  Jerusalem,  was  au  Apostle  just,  as  much  ns 
■  Barnabas  or  Paul. 

4  In  the  Apostolical  Constitution  lii.  55)  James  the  son  of  Alplueus  is 
♦specially  distinguished  from  the  Lord's  brother. 

6  Nicephoros  {B.  E.  ii,  40)  says  that  he  preached  in  South-West 
.  Palestine,  ami  was  ultimately  crucified  at  Ostracine,  in  Lower  Egypt. 
*See  Cave,  Lives  of  the  Apostles,  uud  supra,  p.  SO. 
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.Tames,  “  tlie  Lord's  brother,”  and  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
because  “  the  assumption  is  highly  improbable  that 
James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  should,  in  so  short  a  time, 
have  van  i  si  led  from  the  stage  past  all  tracing,  without 
being  thought  worthy  of  having  even  his  death  noticed 
by  Luke,  the  historian,  and  that  there  should  suddenly 
have  sprung  up  some  non-apostolical  James,  who 
actually  occupied  a  prominent  position  among  the 
Apostles.”  The  instance  of  Philip  might  be  alone 
sufficient  to  show  the  futility  of  the  argument;  for 
Philip  the  deacon  springs  into  extreme  prominence  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  without  any  further  mention 
of  Philip  tlie  Apostle.  When  Lange  says,  further, 
that  it  is  “purely  inconceivable”  that  James,  “a 
recently-converted  non- Apostle,”  should  have  been 
acknowledged  so  early  as  a  man  of  Apostolical  authority, 
it  is  strange  that  he  should  regard  as  “  purely  incon¬ 
ceivable  ”  what  was  an  actual  fact  in  the  cases  of 
Barnabas  and  Paul.  When  he  adds,  “  If  anything,  it 
is  still  more  inconceivable  that  the  names  of  three 
real  Apostles  (James,  Simon,  Jude)  should  have  been 
extinguished  without  all  trace  by  the  names  of 
three  non- Apostles,”  be  is  making  capital  out  of 
an  identity  of  names  which  is  not  of  the  smallest 
significance.  For  that  the  prominence  of  every  one 
of  the  twelve,  except  Peter  and  John,  was  from 
the  first  obliterated,  so  far  as  our  Scriptural  record 
is  concerned,  by  the  names  of  others  who  were  not 
among  the  original  twelve,  is  proved  by  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  itself,  and  by  every  trace  of  early  Church  history. 
And  as  for  the  names  James,  Simon,  Jude,  it  is  as 
certain  that  no  one  could  have  taken  a  walk  through 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  without  meeting  dozens,  per- 
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haps  scores,  of  people  who  bore  one  or  other  of  those 
names,  as  it  is  that  you  would  meet  scores  of  people 
who  bore  the  names  of  John,  George,  or  Thomas  in 
a  walk  through  London  streets.  The  fact  is,  that 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles  the  majority  are  only  known 
to  us  as  names,  sometimes  undistinguished  by  a  single 
incident.  We  know  less  of  the  son  of  Alphaeus  than 
of  any  one  among  their  number.  We  are  told  the 
name  of  his  father  and  of  his  mother,  and  nothing 

His  father  was  Alphceus,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  the  same  as  Glopas  (John  xix.  25  ;  Matt.  x.  3).1  It 
is  Usually  asserted  that  he  cannot  be  the  Cleopas  to 
whom  our  Lord  appeared  on  the  road  to  Emmaus 
(Luke  xxiv.  18),  because  that  name  is  an  abbreviated 
form  of  Cleopater,  whereas  Cleopas,  or  Chalpai,  is  a 
Hebrew  name,  of  which  Alphseus  is  the  current 
assonance  adopted  for  intercourse  with  the  Gentile 
world.  But  it  is  as  little  improbable  that  this  disciple 
may  have  had  both  names,  as  that  Judas  should  have 
been  called  both  Lebbams  and  Thaddaeus.  However  this 
may  be,  we  know  nothing  more  of  Alplneus  except  that 
the  name  of  his  wife  was  Mary,  and  that  his  other  sons 
were  Matthew  and  Thomas.  “Jude  of  James”  would 
be  yet  another  son,  if  we  could  be  sure  that  it  meant 
“  brother  of  James.”  In  the  absence,  however,  of  any 
evidence  to  th<»  contrary,  it  is  more  natural  to  take  ft  to 
mean  “  son  of  James.” 

But  was  the  Mary,  who  was  the  wife  of  Alphaius, 
a  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary  '{'■  This  has  been  inferred 

‘  The  E.  V.  luw  Clcophas,  which  only  comes  from  late  Lathi  MSS. 

1  In  the  paucity  of  Jewish  uauies,  and  the  commonness  of  the  name 
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from  John  xix.  25,  whore  the  punctuation  which  some 
would  adopt  is,  “  there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus 
his  mother,  and  his  mother’s  sister  Mary  the  wife 
of  Clopas,  and  Mary  Magdalene.”  But,  apart  from 
the  authority  of  the  Pesliito,  which  inserts  “and” 
before  Mary,  it  is  now  generally  accepted  that  by  this 
verse  four  women  are  intended,  namely — (1)  The  Virgin 
Mary;  (2)  her  sister  Salome,  who  being  St.  John’s 
mother,  is  left  unnamed  by  his  delicate  reserve;  and 
the  two  other  Maries,  namely — (3)  the  wife  of  Clopas, 
and  (4)  Mary  of  Magdala. 

Is  it,  then,  the  case  that  Alphseus,  or  Clopas,  was 
the  brother  of  St.  Joseph,  and  therefore  (legally) 1  the 
uncle  of  our  Lord?  The  suggestion  is  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  Hegesippus.1  It  may  be  true  or 
not;  but  that  the  sons  of  Alphseus  were  our  Lord’s 
“  brothers  ”  is  only  a  conjecture  of  Jerome,  made  in  the 
interests  of  an  ecclesiastical  hypothesis.  His  authority 
gave  it  currency,  and  consequently  a  rash  conjecture, 
treated  even  by  its  author  as  unimportant,  became  the 
favourite  theory  of  the  Western  Church.2 

A  still  later  afterthought — planted  upon  this  ground¬ 
less  conjecture,  like  a  rootless  stalk  on  a  thin  soil — is 
the  guess  that  Alphseus  died  early,  and  left  all  his 
sons  to  be  supported  by  his  brother  Joseph ;  that  they 

case,  two  sisters  would  have  borne  the  same  namp.  Wo  doubt  such 
instances  are  rare,  but  I  have  found  several  in  ancient  and  modern 
history. 

1  Ap.  Euseb.  IT.  E.  iv.  22. 

2  Thus  iu  the  Church  of  England  July  25th  is  dedicated  to  the  Son  of 
Zobedee,  and  May  1st  to  St.  Philip  and  St,.  James;  and  since  part  of  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James  is  read  on  that  day,  it  is  clear  that  “the  son  of 
Alphseus is  identified  with  “  the  brother  of  the  Lord.”  In  the  Greek 
Church  they  are  distinguished— October  9th  is  dedicated  to  the  son  of 
Alphseus,  and  October  23rd  to  the  brother  of  the  Lord. 
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•  thus  became  legally  Joseph's  sons,  and  can  thus  be 
,  called  “  the  brethren  of  the  Lord.” 

These  are  hypotheses  invented  to  support  a  con¬ 
ception  of  which  no  trace  is  discoverable  in  Scripture, 
and  which  is  mixed  up  with  many  aberrations  of 
Essenian  and  Gnostic  asceticism.  All  that  we  know 
about  James  the  Apostle  is  that  he  was  a  son  of 
Alphseus,  and  that  he  was  called  “  the  little.”  All  that 
we  can  reasonably  conjecture  is  that  he  was  “  a  cousin 
of  the  Lord.” 

3.  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  in  accordance 
with  ancient  tradition,1  and  with  the  best  of  modern 
opinions,  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  is  the  “  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem,”  and  the  “  brother  of  the  Lord.” 

But  is  he  identical  with  the  son  of  Alphseus  ?  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  confused  notion  among  some 
ancient  writers  that  he  was,  and  this  view  is  accepted 
by  many  modern  commentators,  among  whom  I  may 
mention  Lange  and  Bishop  Wordsworth. 

The  identification  is,  however,  only  possible  to  those 
who  hold,  in  despite  of  the  plain  evidence  of  the  Synop- 
tists,  and  still  more  of  St.  John,  that  our  Lord’s 
“  brethren  ”  were  among  the  number  of  His  Apostles. 
For  if  James,  the  Lord’s  brother,  was  indeed  the  same 
person  as  the  son  of  Alphseus,  then  Jude  also,  and, 
according  to  some,  Simon  too,  and  Matthew,  and  per¬ 
haps  Thomas’,  were  “  brethren  of  the  Lord,’’  since  they, 
too,  were  sons  of  Alpine  us.  So  that  we  shall  have 
this  singular  phenomenon — that  whereas  four  only  of 
our  Lord’s  “brethren”  are  mentioned  by  name,  viz., 
James  and  Joseph  and  Judas  and  Simon,  three  out  of 
these  four  were  Apostles,  and  certainly  one,  if  not  two 
*  Eusob.  H.  E.  ii.  23;  Jer.  Dc  Virr.  niuctr.  2. 
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other  sons  of  A.lplucus  were  also  Apostles;  and  jet  we 
are  expressly  told  that  “  neither  did  Ilis  brethren 
believe  in  Him.”1  An  attempt  is  made  to  get  rid  of 
this  plain  contradiction  by  saying  that  His  brethren 
had  not  “  the  resigned  obedience  of  faith,”  so  that 
in  the  same  sense  it  might  have  been  said  that 
neither  Peter,  nor  Thomas,  nor  even  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
believed  on  Him  !2  And  this  theory  is  (ostensibly)  to  be 
built  on  the  notion  that  it  is  “inconceivable”  that  a 
James,  a  Simon,  and  a  Jude  should  have  been  Apostles, 
and  yet  that  there  should  have  been  another  James, 
another  Simon,3  and  another  Jude  who  became  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  Church.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
inconceivable,  nothing  about  it  even  improbable.  There 
were  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  who,  at  this  epoch, 
bore  those  names.  Even  among  the  twelve  Apostles 
there  were  two  Simons,  two  Jameses,  and  two  Judes  ; 
among  the  handful  of  those  first  connected  with 
Christianity  there  were  nine  Simons,  three  Jameses, 
six  Josephs,  and  four  Judes;  and  in  the  very  narrow 
circle  of  early  disciples  there  were  five  Maries.4  Any 
one,  therefore,  who  considers  this  identity  of  names  to 
be  “  purely  inconceivable,”  must  be  extremely  limited 
alike  in  his  power  of  imagination5  and  in  his  knowledge 
of  facts. 

I  hold  it,  then,  as  certain  that  James,  the  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  and  “the  Lord’s  brother,”  was'wctf  the  same 

1  Jolm  ™.  5. 

2  Lange,  Introd.  §  h.  1.  and  in  Herzog’s  Cyclopaedia,  8.  v.  Jacobus. 

3  Tradition,  as  preserved  by  Hegesippus  (up.  Euseb.  iv.  23),  says  tliat 
Simon,  son  of  Clopas,  succeeded  Janies  as  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  because  lie 
was  our  Lord’s  cousin  (av€<j/m). 

4  (1)  Tlio  Virgin;  (2)  the  wife  of  Clopas;  (3)  Mary  Magdalene;  (4) 
Mary  of  Bethany  ;  (5)  Mary,  mother  of  John  Mart. 

6  Hegesippus  says,  4irel  ttoaaoI  T  dteoj&oi  4ko. \ovvto. 
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person  as  the  Apostle,  the  son  of  Alphseus.1  The  latter 
was  one  of  the  Twelve  ;  the  former  was  one  of  those 
yrho  up  to  a  late  period  in  the  life  of  Christ  “  did  not 
believe  on  Him.” 

But  having  advanced  thus  far,  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  avoid  saying  one  word  more  on  the  question  •  of 
the  Lord’s  brethren — (1)  Were  they,  as  Helvidius 
thought,  the  sons  of  Joseph  and  Mary?  or  (2)  were 
they,  as  Jerome  fancied,  the  adopted  nephews  of  Joseph? 
or  (3)  were  they,  as  Epiplianius  argued,  sons  of  Joseph 
by  a  previous  or,  (4)  as  Theophylact  suggests,  by  a 
Levirate  marriage  ? 

ISTow,  on  this  question  I  have  no  desire  either  to  dog¬ 
matise  or  to  press  my  own  opinion ;  but  I  will  endeavour 
once  more,  in  the  fewest  and  simplest  words,  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  inference  to  which  the  Gospels  seem  to  point. 
And  in  doing  so  I  shall  dwell  on  two  considerations, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  mass  of  literature  upon 
the  subject,  have  been  all  but  universally  neglected. 

The  inference,  whether  correct  or  not,  to  which  the 
language  of  the  Evangelists  would  naturally  lead  us, 
certainly  is  that  “  the  Lord’s  brothers  ”  were  the  children 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  born  in  holy  wedlock  after  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Can  any  one  honestly  say  that  such 
is  not,  at  least,  the  primd  facie  conclusion  which  every 
reader  would  draw  from  the  Gospel  allusions  and  the 
Gospel  narrative  ? 

In  the  very  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  we  are  told 
that  “  Joseph  took  unto  him  his  wife,  and  knew  her  not 
until  she  brought  forth  her  son,  her  firstborn,  and 

1  Tiiis  denial  of  their  identity  lias  the  powerful  support  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  I)c  Besurr.  Oral.  ii. ;  Ghrysost.  in  Matt.  Horn.  5;  and  Jemma 
[who,  however,  wavers]  in  laai.  xvii.,  and  in.  Gal .  i.  19. 
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called  liis  name  Jesus.”  Now  wotild  not  the  aorist 
“  took  unto  him  ”  (■n-apcXafie)  in  connexion  with  the 
imperfect  tense  “  knew  her  not  ”  (eytvaxricep),  to  say 
nothing  of  the  words  “her  son,  her  firstborn,”1  natu¬ 
rally  lead  us,  in  any  ordinary  case,  to  conclude  that 
Joseph  and  Mary  lived  together  in  wedded  union  after 
the  birth  of  J esus,  and  that  children  were  born  to  them  ? 

Of  course  the  verse  is  not  in  itself  decisive.  In¬ 
stances  may  be  adduced  in  which  an  action  is  said 
not  to  have  happened  until  a  certain  time,  and  yet  is 
not  thereby  asserted  to  have  happened .  after  the  lapse 
of  the  fixed  period.  Other  instances  may  be  quoted  in 
which  the  word  “  firstborn  ”  does  not  necessitate  a 
belief  in  the  birth  of  subsequent  children.  Proofs  to 
this  effect  were  adduced  by  Bishop  Pearson,  and  have 
been  repeated  by  hundreds  since.  But  this  much  may 
be  affirmed — that  if  it  had  been  a  heresy  to  deny  the 
Perpetual  Virginity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin — (as  St. 
Augustine  and  others  have  tried  to  hint,  in  accordance 
with  the  fatal  tendency  of  theologians  to  brand  as 
heretical  everything  that  does  not  coincide  with  their 
own  inferences) — then  the  Evangelists  would  not  have 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  use  an  exceptional  idiom, 
which  seemed  to  countenance  such  a  heresy.  They 
would,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  anxious  to  avoid 
language  which  could  not  but  lead  ordinary  readers 
to  understand  them  in  the  very  sense.'  which  (in  that 
case)  they  would  have  most  wished  to  exclude. 

And  yet  so  little  anxiety  do  they  show  under  this 
head,  that,  without  so  much  as  a  single  exception, 
every  phrase  they  use,  and  every  incident  they  record, 

1  Tlie  words  “  her  first-born are  omitted  in  n,  B,  Z,  &c.,  and  must  be 


"‘ielids  directly  to  confirm  an  error  which,  if  it  be  an 
error,  they  could  again  and  again  have  rendered  im¬ 
possible  by  a  single  line  of  explanation,  or  even  by  a 
single  word ; — nay,  even  by  using  correct  and  accurate 
expressions  instead  of  others  which,  if  it  be  necessary 
to  believe  in  the  Perpetual  Virginity,  were,  strictly 
speaking,  inaccurate  and  incorrect.  If  it  were  indeed 
“  heretical,”  as  was  asserted  by  third  and  fourth  century 
dogmatists,  to  doubt  whether  Scripture  taught  the 
Perpetual  Virginity  of  the  Virgin,  could  any  expressions 
have  been  more  unfortunately  conducive  to  heresy  than 
such  a  verse  as  Matt.  iii.  55,  “  Is  not  His  mother 
called  Mary?  and  His  brethren  James,  and  Joses,  and 
Simon,  and  J udas  ?  ” 

a.  For,  to  take,  first,  the  theory  of  St.  Jerome,  if 
these  brethren  of  Jesus  were  in  reality  His  cousins,  what 
answer  can  be  given  to  the  question,  Why  did  not  the 
Evangelists  call  them  so  l  Certainly  not  that  they 
had  no  word  expressive  of  that  meaning.  Such  words 
were  ready  to  then’  hands  in  the  Grreek  anepsioi,  or 
sungeneis — “  cousins  ”  or  “  kinsmen” — or  in  very  com¬ 
mon  periphrases.1  With  such  terms  they  were  perfectly 
familiar.  If  James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon  were 
habitually  called  “  brothers  ”  when  they  were  only 
“  cousins,”  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  were  need¬ 
lessly  and  systematically  misnamed. 

But,  it  is  s&id,  the  Hebrews  used  terms  of  relation¬ 
ship  very  vaguely,  and,  in  accordance  with  their  usage, 
our  Lord’s  cousins  would  quite  normally  have  been 
called  His  brethren. 

Now,  although  this  assertion  has  been  repeated 

1  ct’cxpias,  Col.  iv.  10  (incorrectly  rendered  “ sister’s  son”); 
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by  writer  after  writer  down  to  our  own.  day*  it  is 
quite  untenable.1  There  are  four  senses  of  the  word 
“brethren.”  (1.)  There  is  the  general  sense  in  which 
it  is  applicable  to  all  mankind.  (2.)  There  is  the 
narrower  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  to  men  of  the 
same  race,  nation,  or  creed,  or  to  dwellers  in  the  same 
town.  (3.)  There  is  the  still  narrower  sense  in  which 
it  is  applied  to  all  members  of  the  same  kin  or  family. 
And  all  these  being  metaphorical  senses,  there  is  (4.) 
ike  only  proper  and  literal  sense  in  which  it.  means  the 
sons  of  the  same,  or  of  one  of  the  same,  parents.2  Now 
certainly  the  term  “brethren”  might  havp  been  applied 
emotionally,  or  metaphorically,  or  loosely,  or  on '  any 
p  ecial  occasion,  to  the  Lord’s  cousins,  of  He  'may  so  have 
addressed  them  by  way  of  affection.3  But  to  assert  that 

1  I  insisted  strongly  on  this  point  in  an  article  on  the  word  “Brethren” 
in  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  nearly  twenty  years  ago;  but,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  the  point  has  never  been  noticed,  and  the  objection 
never  answered.  One  of  the  latest  popular  editors  of  the  Epistle  of 
St.  James  can  still  repeat.  “  that  in  Holy  Scripture  there  are  four  senses 
of  brotherhood,  namely,  of  blood,  of  ■tribe,  of  nation,  and  of  friendship, 
anil  the  three  last  of  these  will  all  apply  to  the  case  in  point.”  To  talk 
thus  is  to  ignore  the  di  dates  of  common  sense.  W o  might  just  as  well  argue 
that  any  two  persons  who.  through  four  different  historical  records,  were 
invariably  called  “brothers,”  were  perhaps  only  Freemasons,  who  are  often 
called  “  brethren.”  The  source  of  this  mistake  (as  of  so  many  others) 
seems  to  be  St.  Augustine,  Evmiq.  Tract,  in.  S.  Jo.  xrriii.  3 :  “  Consan- 
eiunei  Virgmis  Marine  fratres  Domini  di'cehantur.  Erat  enim  con- 
suetudims  Scripf.nra.rum  appellare  fratres  gnoslibet  consanguineos  et 
coqnat.ioms  propoiquos.” 

2  When  Bishop  Wordsworth  and  others  speak  of  the  words  “  brother  ” 
and  “  sister  ”  in  the  New  Testament  being  used  for  “  cousin  ”  “  in  tbe 
Hebrew  seuso,”  on  what  basis  does  tins  strauge  generalisation  rest  t  In 
the  New  Testament  thus  is  not  a  single  instance  of  sneh  a  usage.  In  the 
Old  Testament  (i.e.  in  a  literature  which  spreads  over  a  thousand  years) 
the  Hebrew  word  rw  is  used  twice  only  in  a  loose  general  sense.  In 
every  other  instance  (not  metaphorical)  it  has  its  proper  meaning.  The 
sacred  writers  usually  mean  what  they  say. 

3  This  is  unlikely,  because  He  never  so  addressed  even  John,  the 
disciple  whom  He  loved. 
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“  cousins  ”  could  be  called  “  brothers  ”  in  ordinary 
prose,  time  after  time,  throughout  a  perfectly  plain 
and-  simple  history,  with  no  hint  whatever  that  they 
were  not  “  brothers  ”  in  the  everyday  sense,  and  always 
in  connexion  with  the  actual  mother  of  Him  whose 
“  brothers  ”  they  are  called — and  not  seldom  when  His 
mother  with  these  “brothers”  appear  together  on  the 
scene  with  a  desire  to  check,  or  control,  or  dictate  to 
their  Divine  kinsman — is  to  assert  something  for  which 
no  analogy  is  to  be  found  either  in  Semitic  or  any 
other  literature  in  the  whole  world.  No  language 
could  be  consented  with  the  use  of  terms  habitually 
misleading.  In  this  case  such  a  form  of  speech  would 
not  only  be.  misleading,  but  could  only  be  termed  a 
direct  encouragement  to  Hews  which  theologians  have 
attempted  to  represent  as  all  but  heretical.  That  John 
and  James,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  were  first-cousins 
of  our  Lord  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  nearly  certain 
conclusion.  If,  on  the  common  theory,  His  other 
cousins,  who  “  did  not  believe  on  Him,”  are  always 
called  His  “brethren,”  how  comes  it  that  this  term 
is  never  once  or  by  any  chance  applied  to  these  first- 
cousins  who  did  believe  on  Him,  and  of  whom  one 
was  His  speeially-beloved  disciple  ?  But  to  refute  the 
Hieronymian  theory  again — though  there  will  probably 
be  found  commentators  to  repeat  it  till  the  end  of  time 
— can  only  be  regarded  as  a  slaying  of  the  slain ;  like 
the  soldier  in  Ariosto,1  it  goes  on  lighting  without  being 
aware  that  it  is  dead.2 
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The  whole  theory  sprang  from  a  notion  that  it 
would  he  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Virgin,  or 
of  our  Lord,  that  she  should  subsequently  have  become 
a  mother  of  children  bom  in  ordinary  wedlock.  Such 
a  theory,  I  freely  admit,  might  better  accord  with  our 
a  priori  conceptions.  But  can  we  venture  to  hold  it 
if  the  natural  interpretation  of  so  many  Scripture 
passages  seems  to  point  the  other  way  ?  The  only 
text  which  has  ever  been  quoted  from  the  whole 
range  of  Scripture  in  favour  of  the  Aeiparthenia,  or 
Perpetual  Virginity,  is  Ezek.  xliv.  2.  It  is — “  This 
gate  shall  be  shut  and  shall  not  be  opened,  and  no 
man  shall  enter  in  by  it,  because  the  Lord  the  ‘God 
of  Israel  hath  entered  iu  by  it;  it  shall  be  shut.” 
But  to  quote  such  a  verse  in  these  days  as  possessing 
any  controversial  value  on  this  question  is  an  insult 
to  common  sense.  If  such  allusions  can  be  so  applied, 
then  we  can  prove  anything  whatever.  Can  it  be 
called  anything  short  of  a  deplorable  Kabbalism  to 
make  such  a  use  of  a  description  of  the  Eastern  Gate 
of  the  Prophet’s  mystic  Temple,  into  which  “the 
Prince  ”  was  to  enter  by  “  the  porch,”  and  in  which 
he  was  to  sit  “to  eat  bread  before  the  Lord”?  If 
such  perversions  of  Scripture  were  permissible,  it  would 
then  be  quite  fair  to  say  of  the  Bible — 

“  Hie  liber  est  in  quo  quaerit  sua  dogmata  quisque 
Invenit  et  pariter  dogmata  quisque  sua.” 

The  belief  in  the  Aeiparthenia — of  which  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  Church  for  centuries; — had  its  origin  in  two 

least  to  regard  it  with  complete  indifference.  It  had  served  the  purpose 
of  exalting  Virginity  when  he  wrote  against  Helvidius  in  A.D.  383 ;  but 
twenty-three  or  more  years  later  (a.d.  406)  he  has  ceased  to  regard  it  as 
important.  (See  Lightfoot,  Galatians,  p.  248.) 
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tendencies,  both  perilous,  both  unscriptural.  The  one 
— the  tendency  to  exalt  the  Virgin  to  superhuman  dig¬ 
nity — is  markedly  ignored,  and  even  discountenanced,  in 
'Scripture.  The  Other — the  tendency  to  disparage  the 
wedded  state,  and  to  exalt  celibacy  into  a  counsel  of 
perfection — is  not  only  discouraged  in  Scripture,  but 
had  its  root  in  dangerous  heresies,  and  runs  counter  to 
the  express  and  repeated  teachings  of  Holy  Writ. 

Every  Christian  null  feel  that  the  Mother  of  the 
Lord  ought  to  receive  the  deepest  honour  and  reverence. 
She  was  highly  favoured,  and  could  not  have  been  thus 
selected  out  of  the  myriads  of  the  human  race  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  Saviour  without  the  possession  of  con¬ 
spicuous  gifts  and  graces.  Yet,  as  though  with  definite 
purpose,  she  is  left  in  the  depths  of  her  almost  unbroken 
seclusion  and  reserve.  In  some  of  the  few  instances 
in  which  this  silence  respecting  her  is  broken,  she  is  by 
no  means  singled  out  for  special  commendation.  After 
the  return  of  Joseph  and  Mary  with  the  child  Jesus  to 
Nazareth,  she  is  only  mentioned  or  alluded  to  on  six 
or  seven  occasions.  One  of  these  was  when  she  and 
Joseph  lost  Jesus,  and  finding  Him  in  the  Temple,  she 
addressed  Him  in  words  of  sorrowing  and  almost 
reproachful  wonder,.  and  understood  not  His  reply.1 
Another  was  when,  at  Cana,  in  answer  to  her  faint 
suggestion  that  He  should  work  a  miracle,  He  said  to 
her,  “  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee?”2  A 
third — and  perhaps  a  fourth — was  when  she  came  with 
His  brethren — who  “did  not  believe  on  Him” — to  seek 
Him,3  and  even,  as  St.  Mark  tells  us,  “to  lay  hold  on 
Him,”4  thinking  that  His  enthusiasm,  which  they  could 

>  Lake  i.  50.  2  John  ii.  4. 

•>  Matt,  sii.  46;  Mark  iii.  31 ;  Lake  viii.  IS).  1  Murk  xi.  21. 
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neither  measure  nor  understand,  was  getting  the  better 
of  Him.  On  that  occasion,  as  though  with  the  express 
view  of  discouraging  every  attempt  to  exalt  His  relatives 
after  the  flesh,  He  exclaimed,  as  He  looked  round  on 
those  who  were  sitting  about  Him,  “  Behold  my  mother 
and  my  brethren  !  ”  And,  again,  when  a  woman  of 
the  multitude  exclaimed,  in  a  burst  of  emotion,  how 
blessed  His  mother  must  be,  His  public  reply  had  been, 
“Yea,  rather,  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of 
God  and  keep  it.”1  We  catch  but  one  more  glimpse  of 
the  Virgin.  Seeing  her  as  she  stood  beside  the  cross, 
our  Lord  said  to  St.  John,  “  Behold  thy  mother,”  and 
to  her,  “Woman,  behold  thy  son.”2  After  this  her 
name  occurs  for  the  last  time  in  Scripture  in  the  passing 
mention  of  the  fact  that  she,  with  His  brethren — 
unbelievers  in  Him  no  longer — was  present  in  the 
gatherings  of  the  faithful  disciples  for  purposes  of 
prayer  and  supplication,  which  filled  up  the  period 
between  the  Ascension  and  the  Day  of  Pentecost.3 
On  which  of  these  notices  can  we  found  the  dogma  of  ' 
the  Aeiparthenia  or  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  ? 

But,  it  will  be  said,  our  Blessed  Lord  consigned  her 
to  the  care  of  His  beloved  disciple,  and  not  to  the  care 
of  Ilis  “  brothers.”  That  circumstance  needs  no  ex¬ 
planation.  St.  John  was  the  Virgin’s  nephew.  He 
was  nearer  and  dearer  to  Jesus,  in  accordance  with 
His  own  express  declaration,  than  any  of  His  brethren 
were.  They  were  absent  from  the  cross  ;4  St.  John  was 

>  Luke  xi.  28.  5  John  xix.  26. 

3  Acts  i.  11 

*  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  an  nrgnmentwm  ex  silmtio  ;  for  (1)  as 
this  is  the  only  place  in  the  Gospels  after  the  visit  to  the  Temple  in  which 
the  Virgin  alone  is  mentioned  without  the  brethren,  this  is  a  clear  indica. 
tion  that  they  were  not  with  her ;  and  (.2)  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative 
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present.  They  had  been  absent  from  Him  all  through 
the  darker  and  more  troubled  phases  of  His  ministry ; 
St.'  John  had  accompanied  Him  through  them  all. 
They  had  not  been  at  the  Last  Supper;  St.  John  had 
then-  leaned  his  head  upon  His  breast.  They  had  not 
been  with  Him  at  Gfethsemane;  St.  John  had  been 
one  of  the  chosen  three.  They  had  addressed  Him 
dubiously,  almost  reproachfully,  on  the  occasion  of  His 
going  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  j1  St.  John  had  been 
His  chief  companion.  The  Lord,  as  He  Himself  bore 
testimony,  had  been  no  prophet  “in  His  own  house',' 
any  more  than  in  His  own  country.  His  brothers, 
therefore,  were  less  suited  than  St.  John  to  take  care 
of  that  precious  charge.  And,  further  than  this,  we 
have  reason  to  infer  three  facts  about  St.  John’s  po¬ 
sition  which  were  not  applicable  to  theirs,  and  which, 
besides  the  sweetness  and  nobleness  of  his  nature  and 
his  dearness  to  Jesus,  made  him  exceptionally  suited 
to  give  a  home  to  the  suffering  Mother.  One  was 
that  he  had  a  home  in  Jerusalem,  which  they  had  not ; 
another,  that  his  circumstances  were  more  prosperous 
than  theirs,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  feel  no 
burden  in  undertaking  the  support  of  Mary ;  a  third, 
that  he  alone  had  powerful  friends  at  Jerusalem,  which 
might  enable  him  to  render  her  position  more  secure 
than  it  could  have  been  in  the  lodgings  of  struggling 
Nazarenes.  fjn  any  hypothesis,  the  Virgin  was  re¬ 
moved  to  another  home  ;  she  lived  no  longer  with  those 
brothers  of  the  Lord  with  whom  up  to  this  time  she 
had  always  been  associated. 

leads  us  to  believe  that  but  few  of  our  Lord’s  relatives  or  followers  stood 
beside  His  cross,  and  that  those  few  are  all  mentioned, 
i  John  vH.  1—10. 
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To  what  lengths  the  tendency  to  exalt,  beyond 
all  warrant  of  Scripture  or  reason,  the  dignity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  has  led,  we  have  seen  even  in  our  own 
age,  in  the  adoption  of  the  dogma  that  she  was  hom 
sinless.  There  is  no  further  need  to  dwell  upon  this 
tendency.  But  the  notion  of  the  Aeiparthenia  was 
aided  by  the  growth  of  erroneous  views  respecting  the 
supposed  degradation,  or  comparative  unworthiness,  of 
marriage.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Virgin  would  have 
been  dishonoured  by  subsequent  motherhood.  "Where 
is  there  any  Scriptural  or  other  warrant  for  such  a 
notion  ?  It  may  he  certainly  affirmed  that  such  a 
notion  was  unknown  alike  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  ehrly 
Christians.1 

And  in  the  view  of  all  those  who  regard  holy  wedlock 
as  no  stain  and  no  disparagement,  but  as  a  sacred  and 
blessed  institution,  the  Virgin-mother  is  in  no  way 
lowered  from  that  high  blessing  which  she  received 
from  the  annunciation  of  the  angel  by  receiving  the 
after-blessing  of  sons  and  daughters,  a  blessing  which 
cometh  from  6fod  alone.2  And  so  far  is  the  Divine 
dignity  of  the  Son  of  God  from  being  lowered  by  such  a 
circumstance — in  that  human  humiliation  which  was  to 
Him  the  appointed  path  of  His  perfectionment3 — so  far 
was  it  from  being  derogatory  to  Him  to  live  in  the 
same  house  with  “  brothers  ”  and  “  sisters,”  the  children 
of  His  mother,  that,  on  the  contrary,  these  is  something 

1  1  Tim.  iv.  3;  Col.  ii.  18—23;  1  Cor.  vii.  5  (on  which  see  Life  of  St., 
Paul.  ii.  70).  And  for  Jewish  opinion  see  Bava  Bathra,  f.  116  a ;  Pesa- ' 
chim,'  f.  llSi;  Nedatim,  f.  64,  b;  Kiddnshin,  f.  29  b;  Yevamoth,  ff.  62, 
63.  as  quoted  by  Hamburger,  etc. 

1  Even  Tertullian,  in  spite  of  his  glorification  of  celibacy,  seems  to  have 
held  the  same  Hew  as  Helvidius. 

3  Heb.  ii.  10. 
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:li''  ikespressibly  beautiful  and  consoling  in  tbe  thought 
' '  that  He,  too — as  part  of  that  sympathy  with  us,  which 
;  was.  one  of  the  great  qualifications  for  a  High  Priest¬ 
hood  which  could  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  in¬ 
firmities — knew  to  the  full  the  dignity,  the  happiness, 
the  innocence,  the  holiness  of  family  life.  Such  a  life — 
the  deep  and  helpful  love  of  brothers  and  sisters  bound 
together  in  a  common  bond  of  resistance  against  the  perils, 
of  consolation  amid  the  trials,  of  joy  in  the  happiness, 
of  the  world — is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  sacred 
spectacles  which  earth  can  offer.  It  forms  yet  one 
more  link  of  union  between  us  and  our  Saviour,  if  He 
sharbd  with  us  this,  as  well  as  every  other  relationship 
of  life  in  which  it  was  possible  for  Him  to  share  at  all. 
If  I  held  the  common  sentiment  that  the  Virgin  would 
have  been  dishonoured  by  the  ordinary  family  relation¬ 
ship — if  I  shared  the  Apollinarian  tendency  to  obliterate 
as  much  as  possible  all  traces  of  those  things  which  our 
Lord  had  in  common  with  our  ordinary  human  life, — 
then  I  too  might  be  tempted  to  succumb  to  the  force  of 
those  sentiments  which  in  this  matter  have  led  so  many 
to  interpret  the  Gospels  in  a  non-natural  sense.  But 
I  hold  it  to  be  a  paramount  duty  to  interpret  Scripture 
by  what  it  says,  and  not  by  our  own  fancies  as  to  what 
it  ought  to  say.  I  also  hold  that  our  Lord  came  to 
ennoble  and  glorify  our  human  nature  in  all  its  normal 
conditions,  and*  that  all  His  teaching  is  opposed  to 
notions  of  ceremonial  as  apart  from  moral  sanctity,  and 
to  all  Gnostic,  or  Manichean,  or  Essene,  or  monastic 
fancies.  He  never  breathed  one  word  to  exalt  the 
celibate  over  the  wedded  life,  and  to  attribute  to 
that  age  the  glorification  of  the  celibate  in  the 
wedded  life  is  an  immense  anachronism.  1  am  unable 
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to  accept  the  arguments  which  still  lead  so  many  to 
turn  the  word  “  brothers  ”  into  “  cousins,”  or  to  borrow 
apocryphal  fictions  to  help  out  a  theory  of  married  re¬ 
lationship  known  to  the  traditions  of  medievalism, 
unknown  to  the  Scriptural  simplicity  of  Jewish  family 
life. 

These,  then,  are  the  considerations  which,  to  my 
mind,  give  the  main  force  to  w'hat  is  called  the  Hel vi¬ 
dian  theory — the  theory  that  the  Lord’s  “brothers  and 
sisters  ”  really  were  the  children  of  His  mother.1  It  is 
really  no  theory  at  all,  but  an  acceptance  of  what  the 
Gospels  seem  to  say.  I  regal’d  it  as  possible — nay,  even 
as  probable — that  the  sons  of  Alphseus,  of  whom1  two 
or  more  were  Apostles,  were,  like  the  sons  of  Zebedee, 
the  first  cousins  of  Jesns ;  but  I  do  not  believe  they 
were  ever  called  His  “brothers.”2 

2.  There  is,  however,  yet  another  theory,  which  is 
more  plausible  than  that  of  St.  Jerome,  and  which  may 
be  accepted  by  any  who  can  be  satisfied  with  such 
evidence  as  is  adduced  for  it.  It  is  the  theory  which 
Bishop  Lightfoot  has  called  the  Epiphanian,  because  it 
seems  to  he  first  definitely  maintained  by  Epiphanius,3 
a.d.  367.  This  is  the  theory  that  “the  Lord’s  breth¬ 
ren  ”  were  the  children  of  Joseph  by  an  earlier 
marriage.  It  is  adopted  by  Tlieophylact  under  the 
form  that  they  were  his  children  by  a  Levirate  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  widow  of  his  brother  Qlopas.  Modern 

1  It  is  accepted  by  Meander,  Blom,  Meyer,  Stier,  Alford,  Sehaff,  ete. 

2  The  well-known  story  of  the  Desposyui  tsupra,  p.  21S)  obviously 
accords  far  better  with  the  view  that  our  Lord’s  brethren  were,  in  the 
Hclvidian  sense,  His  brothers  than  with  any  other. 

3  Bishop  Lightfoot  has  rendered  a  great  service  in  correcting  the  error 
that  the  Papins  who  is  quoted  (Mill,  Mythical  Interpretation,  p.  291)  in 
support  of  the  Hieronymian  theory,  is  Papias  of  Hierapolis.  He  is  a 
Papias  not  of  the  second,  but  of  the  eleventh  century. 
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/writers,  again,  have  regarded  them  as  adopted  nephews, 
whose  father  was  dead.  These  variations  show  that 
we  are  in  the  region  of  conjectural  tradition  rather  than 
of  traditional  evidence.  But  the  general  notion  that 
“  the  brethren  ”  were  children  of  Joseph  and  not  of 
Mary  derives  such  support  as  it  may  from  the  Apocry¬ 
phal  Gospels.  They  show  what  was  a  popular  belief 
in  the  second  and  third  centuries.  That  they  show 
nothing  more  will,  I  suppose,  be  conceded  by  every 
one ;  and  the  measure  of  value  which  we  are  to  attach 
to  such  popular  belief  is  shown  by  the  monstrous  and 
even  abhorrent  fictions  in  which  these  Apocryphal  Gos¬ 
pels  abound.  A  support  which  conies  from  a  source 
so  radically  tainted  is  not  one  on  which  we  can  rely. 
In  fact,’  St.  Jerome  contemptuously  dismisses  this 
theory  under  the  name  of  deliramenta  apocryphorum 
— “apocryphal  ravings .”  These  fictions  originated  the 
notion  that  Joseph  was  an  old  man,  and  that  he 
had  sons  who  were  grown  up  when  Jesus  was  born. 
One  of  the  oldest  of  these  Apocryphal  Gospels  is 
the  Protevangelium  of  James,1  which,  however,  either 
blunders  in  saying  that  Joseph  had  no  daughter,2  or 
does  not  hold  to  the  Perpetual  Yirginity.  The  Gospel 
of  pseudo-Matthew  calls  James  “the  first-born  son  of 
Joseph,” 3  which  does  not  in  any  way  decide  the  ques- 

1  See,  too,  the  Gospel  of  Joseph,  and  the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the 
Infancy.  '  .  2  Mark  vi.  3. 

apocryphal  writing,  which  may  be  thus  tabulated 

—  Joseph  =  The  Virgin  Mary.  Alary  Alphams. 

I  I 


James,  Joseph,  Judas,  Simon. 


Philip  and  J  anies  the  Little. 
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tion ;  and  the  story  which,  in  common  with  the, Gospel 
of  Thomas,  it  tells  about  James  being  bitten  by  a  viper, 
and  healed  by  Jesus,  seems  to  be  a  confused  echo  of  a 
story  which,  in  distorted  forms,  was  current  in  the 
liabbinic  schools.1 

Such  is  the  evidence  for  this  Epiphanian  theory. 
Its  first  respectable  support  comes  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  its  earlier  traces  are  only  found 
embedded  in  worthless  and  pernicious  forgeries.  If 
there  are  any  who  consider  such  evidence  sufficiently 
strong  to  overthrow  the  apparently  straightforward 
indications  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  other  difficulties  on 
which  I  have  here  touched,  I  have  no  desire  to  combat 
their  opinion.  What  I  must  myself  regard  as  proven 
is,  that  James,  the  author  of  the  Epistle, '  was  not 
the  son  of  'Alplneus,  and  therefore  was  not  one  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles.  Whether  we  embrace  the  view' 
of  Epiphanius,  or  that  of  Helvidius,  is  not  a  religious 
question.  It  is  a  question  of  literature  and  of  criticism. 
It  is  the  question  whether  we  are  to  interpret  the  Gos¬ 
pels  by  their  apparent  meaning,  or  to  correct  them  by 
imagined  fitnesses,  and  by  the  confused  combinations 
of  apocryphal  forgers.  It  is  the  question  above  all  of 
the  view'  w'hich  we  take  of  the  married  life — whether, 
with  some  of  the  Essenes  and  many  of  the  Gnostics, 
we  regard  it  as  involving  something  essentially  impure, 
and  therefore  derogatory  to  the  honour  f>f  the  Virgin  as 
the  Mother  of  our  Lord ; — or  whether  we  regard  it  as 
a  holy  mystery,  which  is  so  far  from  having  in  it  any 
touch  of  earthly  defilement,  that  it  is  deliberately,  and 
again  and  again  adopted  as  a  type  of  the  union  be¬ 
tween  God  and  holy  souls,  between  Christ  and  His 

1  Avodali-Zarah,  f.  27  i. 
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-Church..  Whichever  view  we  adopt,  we  shall 
f  .indeed  'he  justified  in  stating  the  arguments  which  have 
led  us  to  our  conclusion ;  but  to  advance  them  with 
■  courtesy,  and  to  hold  them  in  perfect  charity,  will  be 
a  Christian  duty,  from  which  no  amount  of  zeal  and 
no  intensity  of  conviction  can  for  a  moment  hold  us 
excused. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  ST.  JAMES,  THE  LORD’S 
BROTHER. 

“  Thy  Naznrites  were  purer  than  snow.” — Lam.  iv.  7. 

It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  inimitable  truthfulness 
and  power  of  Scripture,  that  again  and  again,  by  a  few 
simple  touches,  it  enables  us  to  realise  the  char&eter 
of  those  of  whom  it  speaks.  There  are  many  whose 
lives,  as  recorded  in  Holy  Writ,  would  only  occupy 
two  or  three  verses,  whom,  nevertheless,  from  the  in¬ 
spired  power  with  which  they  are  delineated,  we  are 
enabled  to  represent  to  ourselves  in  their  distinctest 
personality.  Still  more  is  this  the  case  when  we  also 
possess  some  of  their  utterances  and  writings.  And 
such  a  picture  we  can  paint  of  St.  James,  first  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  one  of  the  “  brothers  of  the  Lord,” 

Even  of  his  childhood  and  training  wre  can  form 
some  conception.  Whether  he  were  a  half-brother  or 
only  a  step-brother  of  Jesus,  tradition  and  Scripture 
alike  tend  to  show  that  he  was  brought  up  with  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  lowly  home  at  Nazareth.  Joseph  was 
but  a  village  carpenter,  and,  as  tradition  says,  by  no 
means  a  skilful  one.  A  carpenter  at  an  outlying 
Galilean  village  must  of  necessity  have  been  poor.  But 
there  is  an  immense  chasm  between  poverty  and  pau¬ 
perism.  The  circumstances  of  Eastern  life  take  away  all 
the  sting  from  the  condition  of  the  industrious  poor. 
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The  wants  of  life  are  there  reduced  to  their  simplest 
elements.  There  is  no  wasteful  luxury,  no  extravagant 
display.  A  little  bread,  a  few  dates,  a  spring  of  water, 
a  humble  cottage,  a  single  change  of  raiment,  are  enough 
to  shpport  the  honest  labourer  in  dignity  and  content¬ 
ment  ;  and  these  he  can  earn  with  ease  and  certainty. 
Where  there  is  no  envy  in  the  heart,  where  restlessness 
and  ambition  are  under  due  control,  such  a  state  of 
life  is  hot  only  tolerable — it  is  endowed  with  special 
elements  of  happiness.  There  must,  we  may  be  sure, 
have  been  many  who  sat  around  our  Lord  as  they  listened 
to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  who  could  understand  from 
happy  personal  experience  the  beatitudes  pronounced 
upon  the  poor  who  were  also  poor  in  spirit. 

It  will  be  needless  to  touch  once  more  on  that  course 
of  a  Jewish  boy’s  education  which  I  have  already 
described  in  the  Lives  of  Christ  and  of  St.  Paul.  We 
know  how  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  formed 
the  very  staple  of  a  boy’s  training  in  every  genuine  Is- 
raelitish  family, — how  the  children  began  to  learn  them 
at  five  and  continued  the  study  until  manhood,  only 
adding  to  them  the  teachings  of  the  Scribes.1  Those 
teachings,  under  the  two  forms  of  Halachoth  and  Haga- 
doth — the  one  mainly  consisting  of  ceremonial  rules, 
the  other  of  imaginative  legends — were  first  collected  in 
the  second  century  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy  (Hakko- 
desh),  into  the  Mishnah.'  In  the  course  of  centuries 
they  grew,  by  the  constant  accretions  of  the  Cremara, 
until  they  now  fill  the  twelve  folio  volumes  of  the 

1  Judah  Bon  Temah  in  T'irh'  AsntJi.  v.  21 :  "At  fire  the  .Bible,  at 

eighteen  marriage,  at  twenty  trade,  at  thirty  fidl  vigour,  at  forty  maturity, 
at  fifty  counsel,"’  etc. 

s  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy  was  boru  about  a.d.  130  aud  died  a.d.  190, 
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Jewish  Talmud.  Wo  cannot,  of  course,  tell  with  any 
certainty  how  much  of  the  teaching  existed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era ;  hut  the  essence  of 
Jewish  teaching  at  that  flay  consisted  in  the  repetition 
of  precedents  and  opinions,  and  a  large  body  of  these 
precedents  and  opinions  are  attributed  to  Hillel  and 
Shammai,  and  other  great  Eabbis  partly  contemporary 
with,  partly  anterior  to,  the  days  of  Christ.  Again,  how 
much  of  this  teaching  was  likely  to  penetrate  into  the 
families  and  schools,  if  schools  there  were,  of  the  de¬ 
spised  Galilean  village  is  a  matter  of  still  greater  uncer¬ 
tainty.  But  the  discourses  of  Christ  show  that  He  was 
familiar  with  the  conceptions  which  lay  at  the  Heart 
of  the  Rabbinic  system  ; 1  and  when  He  came  to  an  open 
rupture  with  the  Pharisees  of  Jerusalem,  H6  showed 
His  intensest  disapproval  of  the  spirit  which  identified 
their  ritualistic  observances  and  stereotyped  formula 
with  true  religion.  The  language  of  St.  James  shows 
that,  in  later  days,  at  any  rate,  be  had  accepted  the 
truths  which  the  Lord  had  taught.  Until  the  time  of 
his  conversion  he  may  have  held  the  Pharisaic  tradi¬ 
tions  in  higher  estimation.  The  essence  of  Pharisaism 
consisted  in  the  extravagant  exaltation  of  the  Law,  in 
its  ceremonial  no  less  than  in  its  moral  elements,  and 
in  the  endless  developments  of  pedantic  scrupulosity 
into  which  its  regulations  had  been  expanded.  The 
object  of  these  developments  was  to  enclose  the  Law 
in  a  hedge  of  separatism,2  out  of  which  no  Jew  could 
break  without  threats  of  excommunication,  and  into 
which  no  Gentile  could  force  his  way  with  any  promise 
of  advantage,  unless  he  accepted  the  seal  of  the  cove- 

1  Matt,  xxiii.  16—22,  25  ;  Mark  vii.  5—13  ,  &c. 

2  From  this  word  —perisMith — the  name  Pharisee  is  derived. 
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■nant,  abandoned  his  Gentile  antecedents,  and  became  a 
Proselyte  of  Righteousness.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  earlier  opinions  of  St.  James,  he  ultimately  learned 
to  regard  even  the.  Levitic  Law  as  a  yoke  too  heavy  for 
Gentiles  to  bear;1  and  he, lived  to  teach  the  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion  that  the  only  ritual  which  was  pure  and 
undefiled  before  God  was  the  ritual  of  Christian  ten¬ 
derness,  the  activity  of  Christian  love.2 

But  whether  he  had  been  trained  or  not  in  the 
traditional  expansions  of  Judaic  scholasticism,  we  know 
that  he  was  a  rigid  adherent  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and 
a  faithful  maintainer  of  the  Levitical  worship.  His 
fathfer  Joseph3  is  characterised  by  St.  Matthew  as  “a 
just  man.”  This  word  conveys  to  Jewish  ears  a  more 
definite  meaning  than  it  does  to  ours.  It  means  not 
only  that  he  was  fair  and  honourable  and  upright,  as 
we  see  that  his  conduct  was  in  every  incident  of 
Christ’s  nativity  and  infancy  in  which  he  bore  a  part, 
but  also  that  he  made  it  his  special  studj'  to  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  A  “just  man  ” 
was  one  who  gave  tithes ;  who  went  to  the  yearly 
feasts ;  who  kept  the  one  yearly  fast ;  who  was  scrupu¬ 
lous  in  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath;  who  attended 
the  Synagogue ;  who  used  the  prescribed  prayers ;  who 
observed  the  rules  of  Levitic  purification;  who  reve¬ 
renced  the  great  Rabbis ;  who  wore  fringes  and  phylac¬ 
teries  ;  who  made  a  constant  study  of  the  command¬ 
ments,  the  precepts,  the  judgments,  the  testimonies,  the 

1  Acts  ev.  10,  seqq.  He  listened  without  protest  to  the  startling 
language  of  St.  Peter,  who  also  said  that  it  was  too  heavy  for  “  our 
fathers.” 

*  Jos.  i.  26,  27. 

3  Joseph  was  his  father  on  the  ••  Epiphnnian  ”  hypothesis  as  much  as 
on  the  Holvidion. 
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Law,  the  word,  the  will  of  tlie  God  of  the  Covenant  of 
his  fathers.1  To  he  a  just  man,  according  to  the  Jewish 
ideal,  was  to  be  “  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,”  to  walk 
in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord 
blameless.2  And  this  was  the  aim  of  the  Holy  Family. 
Not  only  did  Joseph  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Feast  of 
the  Passover,  hut  Mary  accompanied  him,  though,  in 
consequence  of  the  fatigue  and  the  perils  of  the  journey, 
it  was  deemed  unnecessary,  and  what  the  Schoolmen 
would  have  called  “  a  work  of  supererogation,”  for 
women  to  accompany  their  husbands.3  It  is  certain, 
then,  that  St.  J ames  was  educated  in  an  atmosphere  of 
rigid  Judaism,  perhaps  not  un tinged  with  that  fervid 
patriotism  and  unbounded  appreciation  of  the  privileges 
of  the  Jewish  people  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
Galileans,4  and  which,  unless  duly  controlled,  might 
easily  degenerate  into  fierce  fanaticism  and  haughty 
exclusiveness. 

But  in  St.  James  these  tendencies  assumed  the 
nobler  form  of  a  morality  which  was  not  only  energetic, 
but  even  stem  in  its  holy  severity.  He  had  grown  up 
amid  men  and  women  of  beautiful  and  simple  natures 
— among  those  whose  souls  wore,  “  when  they  looked 
without,  the  glow  of  sympathy ;  when  they  looked 
within,  the  bloom  of  modesty.”  •  Of  his  other  brothers 
we  know  nothing,  but  we  trace  the  same  characteristic 
features  in  the  mind  of  his  brother  St.  ,Jude.  May  we 
not  suppose  that  “  the  steady  love  of  good  and  the 
steady  scorn  of  evil  ”  may  have  been  intensified  in  their 
minds  to  a  rare  degree  by  their  intercourse  with  One 

1  Ps.  cxix. ;  Matt.  i.  19 ;  Luke  xviii.  12. 

3  Such  had  been  the  decision  of  Hillel. 

1  Jos.  Antt.  xviii.  1,  §  6 ;  Vit.  19,  and  passim,  B.  J. 


2  Luke  i.  6. 
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/Who  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from 
sinners  ?  Perhaps  we  may  trace  one  result  of  that 
intercourse  in  the  intense  belief  shown  by  St.  James 
in  the  efficacy  of  .prayer.  The  duty  and  blessedness 
of  prayer  occupies  no  small  part  in  the  teaching  of 
his  Epistle  /  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  one  who  had  learnt 
the  lesson  from  the  Lord  Jesus.1 2  In  this,  and  in  all 
respects,  must  not  the  presence  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
that  humble  household  of  Nazareth  have  exercised  a 
spell  which  could  not  but  create  in  the  hearts  of  good 
men  a,  horror  of  vice  even  deeper  than  that  which 
such  natures  would  spontaneously  derive  from  the 
trairfing  of  righteous  parents,  and  from  their  exclusive 
study  of  Holy  Books  ? 

In  the  writings  both  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude 
we  find  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  books  of 
Scripture.  The  Bible  had  been  their  main  library. 
In  St.  James  we  can  even  trace  the  portions  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  which  had  the  deepest  charm  for  him,  and 
the  impression  which  they  had  left  upon  his  mind. 
He  alludes  to  Abraham,  to  Bahab,  to  Elijah  ;  he 
refers  to  the  Pentateuch,  to  the  Psalms,  to  Isaiah, 
and  to  the  Prophet  Amos.  On  a  passage  of  the 
latter  Prophet  he  founded  the  main  argument  of  the 
speech  which  had  so ’vast  an  influence  on  the  spread 
of  Christianity,  and  he  echoes  his  views  in  two  passages 
of  the  Epistle.3  •  But  the  Old  Testament  writers  whose 
spirit  he  had  most  fully  imbibed  are  those  whose  teach¬ 
ings  bear  on  that  practical  wisdom  which  the  Jews  called 
Chokmah.  They  held,  and  held  truly,  that  they  were 

1  See  i.  5 ;  iv.  2,  3,  8 ;  v.  13—18. 

*  Compare  the  above  passages  with  Matt.  v.  44 ;  xvii.  21,  &c. 

3  Amos  ix.  12  (Acts  xv.  17),  ii.  7,  v.  12  (Ja.  v.  4). 
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in  possession  of  a  moral  “  wisdom  ”  which  was  the 
peculiar  heritage  of  their  race.  It  was  not  a  “philo¬ 
sophy;”  it  was  too  little  systematic,  too  much  founded 
on  practical  experience  and  intuitions  which  transcended 
proof,  to  correspond  to  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that 
term.  But  the  Hebraism g  Jews  valued  it  so  exclusively 
that  they  looked  with  unwise  suspicion,  and  even  with 
ignorant  contempt,  upon  Greek  and  Roman  lore. 

Now  the  Jewish  “  wisdom  ”  bore  far  more  on 
conduct  than  on  speculation.  With  this  kind  of 
wisdom  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  is  largely  occupied.1 
There  is  no  book  of  the  Hagiographa  to  which  he  more 
frequently  refers  than  the  Book  .  of  Proverbs.2  c  He 
has  evidently  caught  his  tone  from  the  Prophets  of 
his  nation ;  but  the  lessons  which  he  deemed*-  to  be  of 
the  highest  importance  are  those  lessons  of  “  wisdom 
for  a  man’s  self”  which  recorded  the  long  results  of 
experience  in  the  terse  apophthegms  of  Solomon  and  of 
the  school  which  he  had  founded. 

But  St.  James  had  not  studied  the  Scriptures  only. 
It  is  not  certain  that  our  Lord  ever  alludes  to  the 
Apocrypha,  though  there  are  one  or  two  passages  in 
which  it  is  possible  that  He  does  so.  But  both  St. 
James  and  his  brother  St.  Jude  show  a  marked  familiarity 
with  apocryphal  writings.  St.  Jude,  as  we  have  seen, 
makes  a  direct  quotation  from  the  apocryphal  Book  of 
Enoch,  and  alludes  to  other  circumstances  which  he 
could  only  have  derived  from  apocryphal  tradition.  In 
other  words,  St.  Jude  was  in  great  measure  what  the 
Rabbis  would  have  called  a  Hagadist,  or  one  who  dwelt 
on  allegory,  legend,  and  historical  story  more  than  on 
the  legal  precedents  of  the  Halacha.  There  are  no 
1  i.  5—8 ;  iii.  13—17.  3  See  infra,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 
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such  legendary  allusions  in  St.  James ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  shows  a  surprising  fondness  for  the  two  best 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha — the  books  of 
Eeclesiasticus  and  Wisdom.  To  these  books  he  makes  no 
less  than  thirteen  references  in  the  short  compass  of  five 
chapters.  These  allusions,  strange  to  say,  are  more 
numerous  and  definite  than  those  which  he  makes 
to  any  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
reader  will  have  an  opportunity  of  estimating  this 
fact  by  a  reference  to  the  parallels  which  I  have 
mentioned  farther  on.  It  has  been  reckoned  that  he 
alludes  more  or  less  directly  to  the  Book  of  Job  sis 
times,  to  the  Book  of  Proverbs  at  least  ten  times,  to 
the  Book  of  the  “  Wisdom  of  Solomon  ”  at  least  five 
times,1  but  to  the  Book  of  Eeclesiasticus — “the  Wisdom 
of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  ” — more  than  fifteen  times.2 
It  requires  but  a  glance  at  his  Epistle  to  see  that  wliat  has 
influenced  him  most  of  all  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
to  which  he  has  some  fourteen  allusions  ;  but  he  has 
used  its  teaching  to  breathe  new  life  into  the  beautiful 
though  apocryphal  treatise  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  on 
which  it  is  evident  that  he  had  deeply  meditated.  The 
fact  is  the  more  striking  because  in  other  respects  St. 
James  shows  no  sympathy  with  Alexandrian  specu- 


1  If  any  further  evidence  should  ever  throw  probability  on  the  in¬ 
genious  theory  o&  Dean  Plumptre  that  the  Book  of  Wisdom  was 
written  by  Apollos  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  it  would  be  an 
interesting  circumstance  that  there  should  have  been  these  intellectual 
affinities  between  the  head  of  Jewish  Christianity  and  the  great  disciple  of 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

-  The  Talmud  places  among  those  “  who  have  no  portiou  in  the  world 
to  come”  (the  olam  habba)  "those  who  read  the  books  of  outsiders” 
( zrnsr’nrt  *-©0) ;  and  Rav  Yoscph  said  “  that  it  was  unlawful  to  read  the 
Booh  of  the  son  of  Sirach  ”  (Sanhedrin,  f.  100,  b).  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  referred  to  with  respect  in  Yevainoth,  f.  0*3,  b. 
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lations.  There  is  not  in  him  the  faintest  tinge  of 
Philonian  philosophy ;  on  the  contrary,  he  belongs  in  a 
marked  degree  to  the  School  of  Jerusalem.  He  is  a 
thorough  Ilebraiser,  a  typical  Judaist.  All  his  thoughts 
and  phrases  move  normally  in  the  Palestinian  sphere. 
This  is  a  curious  and  almost  unnoticed  phenomenon.  The 
“  Sapiential  literature  ”  of  the  Old  Testament  was  the 
least  specifically  Israelite.  It  was  the  direct  precursor 
of  Alexandrian  morals.  It  deals  with  mankind,  and  not 
with  the  Jew.  Yet  St.  James,  who  shows  so  much 
partiality  for  this  literature,  is  of  all  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  the  least  Alexandrian,  and  the  most 
Judaic. 

But  there  is  another  fact  about  St.  James  which 
goes  far  to  account  for  his  position,  his  character,  and 
the  tone  which  he  adopts,  and  which  also  throws  an  in¬ 
teresting  light  on  the  views  of  Joseph  and  of  the  Holy 
Family.  It  is  that  he  was — if  we  may  accept  the 
testimony  of  Hegesippus,  which  is  in  this  instance 
intrinsically  probable — a  Nazarite  from  the  womb.1 
Joseph  was  called  “a  just  man”  in  the  sense  which 
I  have  already  explained ;  it  Was  probably  to  the 
vow  of  the  Nazarite  that  St.  James  owed  his  title 
of  “the  Just.”  The  close  of  the  Jewish  age  was 
an  age  of  vows.  The  gathering  of  the  eagles  which 
were  beginning  to  flap  their  fierce  wings  over  the  Holy 
Land  awakened  anguish  and  terror  inf  the  hearts  of 
the  Jews.2  In  the  spirits  of  many  of  them,  and  not 

1  The  sketch  of  St.  James  by  Hegesippus  is  preserved  in  Enseb. 
K.  E.  ii.  23.  GrHtz  has  no  ground  for  his  assertion  ( Gesch .  d.  Jaden. 
iii.  250)  that-  St.  James  was  in  these  particulars  a  representative  of  the 
Church ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Sorley  {Jewish  Christians,  p.  18) 
that  the  sketch  is  unworthy  of  credit,  for  it  is  confirmed  by  many  incidental 
allusions  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles.  2  See  2  Esdras  xi,  45. 
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least  in  those  of  brave  and  hardy  Galilasans,  the 
sense  of  peril  kindled  a  flame  of  patriotism  which 
showed  itself  in  wild  revolt.1 2  In  those  who  were  un¬ 
prepared  for  these  movements — who  did  not  hear  the 
call  from  Heaven,  which  in  the  form  of  prophetic  sanc¬ 
tion  or  manifest  opportunity  would  alone  have  justified 
an  appeal  to  the  sword — the  sorrow  of  political  extinc¬ 
tion  found  its  sure  consolation  in  the  Law  of  God. 
The  beauty  and  purity  of  that  Law  had  kindled  the 
rapturous  delight  of  the  exile  who  wrote  the  119th 
Psalm.  In  that  golden  alphabet  of  Hebrew  faithful¬ 
ness  he  found  a  compensation  for  every  earthly  trial. 
It  was  the  desire  to  preserve  that  Law  intact  which, 
amid  manifold  aberrations,  formed  the  nobler  side  of 
Pharisaism.  In  faithfulness  to  that  Law — which  he 
at  last  learnt  to  regard  from  the  Christian  stand¬ 
point  as  “  a  Law  of  Liberty  ” — St.  James  found  the 
highest  meaning  of  his  life.  To  obey  it  in  the  most 
open  manner  became  the  vow  of  his  life.  A  people 
suffering  under  oppression  learns  to  value  the  force 
which  is  derivable  from  sacred  vows.  In  vows  the  age 
of  the  Judges  had  found  a  spring  of  enthusiasm  which 
helped  them  to  win  deliverance.  The  instances  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  and  St.  James — not  to  mention  the 
Essenes  or  Banus  the  Pharisee8 — show  us  that  in  the 
days  of  Roman  oppression  the  Jews  were  once  more 
learning  the  same  lesson.3 

As  a  Nazarite  St.  James  would  be  regarded  as  holy 

1  The  name  “  Galilean,”  though  not,  as  has  been  erroneously  said, 
almost  identical  with  “  Zealot,”  yet  in  common  ueo  denoted  a  certain 
amount  of  disaffection  to  tho  Roman  Government  ( Matt.  xsvi.  ti9 ; 
Mark  sir.  70;  and  J03.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  2,  &c.). 

2  Jos.  VU.  2. 

3  See  Ewald,  Gesch.  Volks  Israel  ii.  517. 
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even  from  infancy.  The  vow  was  one  which  devoted 
him  to  the  cause  of  God.  ITe  never  tasted  wine  or 
strong  drink.  He  never  ate  any  animal  food.  3STo 
razor  had  ever  come  upon  the  long  locks  which  streamed 
over  his  shoulders.  He  never  anointed  himself  with 
oil.1  Although  he  must  have  constantly  practised  the 
ablutions  which  were  an  essential  part  of  Levitic  rule, 
he  never  allowed  himself  the  effeminate  luxury  of  the 
bath,  which  had  been  borrowed  from  the  soft  customs 
of  Ionia.2  The  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  Levitism, 
which  arose  from  its  abhorrence  of  defilement  from 
any  creeping  thing,  led  him  always  to  wear  robes  of 
pure  white  linen,  because  woollen  substances  could  not 
be  kept  so  absolutely  clean.  This  would  indicate  a 
scrupulosity  even  greater  than  that  of  the  ‘  Priests, 
for  they  ordinarily  wore  woollen  garments,3  although 
they  might  only  be  clad  in  linen  while  performing 
their  sacred  functions.  The  Hazaritism  of  St.  James 
is  a  circumstance  of  great  moment  in  the  explanation^, 
of  his  life  and  character.  It  added  strength  to  his 
personal  influence.  There  are  traces  in  Scripture  that 
the  Nazarites  were  regarded  with  peculiar  pride. 
They  were  looked  upon  as  endowed  with  health  and 

1  See  Hegesippus,  ay.  Euscb.  S.  E.  ii.  23.  '  This  may  be  regarded  as 

irreconcilable  with  the  directions  given  in  James  v.  14 ;  but  the  use  of  oil 
medicinally  is  very  different  from  its  use  as  a  luxury. 

3  BaXaetla  ttvx  ixonaa. to.  Some  have  been  rathe®  horrified  by  the 
expression  of  H.eges  ippus  that,  St.  James  “  never  used  the  bath.”  But  it 
must  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  St.  James  approved  of  that 
revolting  notion  of  “  the  holiness  of  dirt  ”  which  seems  to  have  found 
a  place  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  hermits.  The  expression  “  the 
bath  ”  seems  to  me  to  have  a  technical  meaning,  so  that  it  might  be 
said  even  of  an  Essene.  in  spite  of  his  daily  ablutions  in  cold  water 
(Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  8.  §  51.  that  “he  did  not  use  the  bath.”  See  Scliwegler. 
Nachapest.  ZeitalL  i.  141. 
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"beauty,  as  well  as  holiness.  “Thy  Nazarites,”  says 
Jeremiah,1  “were  purer  than  snow,  they  were  whiter 
than  milk,  they  were  more  ruddy  in  body  than  rubies, 
their  polishing  was  of  sapphire.”  They  may  even  have 
been  admitted  into  some  of  the  functions  which  were 
otherwise  confined  to  the  Tribe  of  Levi.  It  cannot 
indeed  be  true  that  “  because  he  was  a  Nazarite  ”  St. 
James  was  allowed,  like  the  High  Priest,  to  enter  the 
Holiest  once  a  year.  In  making  that  statement  Epi- 
phanius2  probably  mistakes  the  remark  of  Hegesippus3 
that  he  was  admitted  into  the  Sanctuary  (A  ra  ayia). 
And  this  may  he  true.  For  if  we  read  of  Bechabites 
who  were  “  scribes  ”  and  “  singers,”  and  were  allowed 
“  to  stand  before  the  Lord  ”  in  the  service  of  the  Sanc¬ 
tuary,  though  they  were  of  Kenite  blood,4  the  same  was 
more  likely  to  be  true  of  Nazarites,  especially  if,  like 
St.  James,  they  were  of  priestly  kin  and  of  Davidic 
descent.  At  any  rate,  the  Nazarites  were  pledged 
champions  of  Mosaic  institutions,5  and  signs  are  not 
wanting  that  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite  had  been  adopted 
by  other  members  of  the  circle  who  were  connected  with 
the  earthly  home  of  Jesus.6 

In  the  case  of  St.  James,  as  in  that  of  his  kinsman 
John  the  Baptist,  this  life-long  vow  helps  to  account  for 

1  Lam.  iv.  7. 

3  Epiphan.  Baer.  xxix.  4  ;  lxxviii.  13. 

3  Hegesippus,  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  23. 

4  On  the  Bechabites  see  2  ICiugs  x.  15.  23;  Jor.  xxxv. ;  1  Chron. 
ii.  55;  Ps.  kxi.,  inner.  ;  and  the  allusion  of  Hegesippus  to  the  Eeeliabite 
priest,  ap.  Euseb.  B.  E.  ii.  23. 

6  Hence,  perhaps,  in  part.,  the  title  borne  by  St.  James  of  Obliam.  or 
“  bulwark  of  the  people’’  {Ophel  ami,  which  Hegesippus  confusedly  says 
is  “  defence  of  the  people,  and  righteousness.” 

0  Thus  we  are  told  of  St.  Matthew  -  who.  being  a  son  of  Alplueus,  was 
perhaps  a  couein  of  St.  James— that  he  only  ato  vegetables.  (Clem.  Alex. 
Paed.  ii.  1.) 
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the  tone  of  prophetic  authority  and  fiery  vehemence  in 
which  he  speaks.  May  it  not  also  account  for  “the 
little  rift  within  the  lute  ” — the  gradual  severance, 
if  not  alienation,  from  Christ  of  His  earthly  “  brethren  ” 
which  is  traceable  in  the  Gospels  ?  It  is  probable 
that  there  was  no  disturbance  of  harmony  so  long  as 
J esus  continued  to  live  in  the  home  of  His  childhood, 
and  to  work  with  the  other  members  of  His  family 
as  “the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth.”  On  the  Divine 
instructiveness  of  that  long  epoch  of  seclusion — on 
the  eloquence  with  which  that  silence  teaches  us 
some  of  the  best  and  most  necessary  lessons  of  life — 
I  have  dwelt  elsewhere.1  We  may  well  believe  that 
those  early  years  at  Nazareth  were  exceptionally  peace¬ 
ful  and  blessed.  But  when  the  Lord’s  hour  was  come 
there  fell  a  shadow  between  Him  and  those  with  whom 
He  had  been  brought  up.  He  went  to  be  baptised  of 
John  in  Jordan.  He  returned  with  a  body  of  youthful 
disciples,  of  whom  one  was  His  first  cousin,  and  who  were 
subsequently  joined  by  other  relatives.  But  His  breth¬ 
ren  did  not  join  that  cluster  of  young  men  in  all  their 
glowing  enthusiasm  whom  Jesus  gathered  round  Him 
as  the  fresh  garland  of  His  ministry.  He  left  His 
home  :  they  stayed  in  it.  They  iqust  have  heard  many 
a  rumour  of  Him  before  He  re-appeared  in  His  native 
village.  Of  the  secret  of  His  birth,  shrouded  in  awful 
reticence  by  the  awe-struck  humility  of  t'heir  mother,  it 
may  be  that  they  had  not  heard.  They  had  seen  Him 
grow  up  as  one  of  themselves,  living  in  obscure  poverty, 
toiling  at  a  humble  trade.  Could  they  approve  of  the 
astonishing  boldness  with  which  —  usurping,  as  it 
might  seem  to  them,  the  functions  of  the  greatest 

1  See  my  Life  of  Christ,  i.  80—104. 
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Priests,  or  the  most  learned  Babbis,  and  even  en¬ 
dangering  the  position  of  His  countrymen  with  Herod, 
and  with  the  Bomans — He  had  swept  the  courts 
of  the  Temple  clear  from  the  crowd  of  chaffering 
traffickers  ?  If  such  conduct  showed  a  noble  zeal, 
how  could  they  approve  of  such  a  violation  of  all 
custom — such  a  disregard  of  all  patriotic  prejudices 
— as  was  indicated  by  His  stay  among  the  detested 
Samaritans  ?  And  how  intense  must  have  been 
their  astonished  disapproval  when,  in  the  Synagogue 
of  Nazareth,  they  heard  Him— Him  with  Whom 
they  had  all  grown  up  side  by  side — proclaim  Himself 
to  be  the  promised  Messiah  of  the  Great  Prophecy  of 
Isaiah !  His  expulsion  from  Nazareth — the  narrow 
escape  from  the  death  for  “  blasphemy  ”  which  His  in¬ 
furiated  townsmen  wished  to  inflict  upon  Him — the 
consequent  disturbance  of  all  their  hitherto  peaceful 
relations  with  their  neighbours1 — the  necessity,  arising 
from  this  disturbance,  which  compelled  the  whole 
family  to  migrate  from  a  town  endeared  to  them 
by  so  long  a  residence,  and  by  so  many  associations — 
these  and  other  circumstances  must  all  have  come  upon 
them  as  heavy  trials — trials  which  had  arisen  from  the 
claims  and  the  conduct  of  Him  Whom  men  called  their 
brother.  All  these  circumstances  would  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  want  of  perfect  cordiality  to  which  our  Lord 
alluded  when  "-He  said  that  “  a  Prophet  is  not  without 
honour  except  in  his  own  country,  and  amovy  Ids  kins¬ 
men  and  in  his  own  house 

1  “  Ib  not  this  the  son  of  Mary,  and  the  brother  of  Janies,  and  Joses, 
and  Judas,  and  Simon  ?  and  are  not  his  staters  here  with  us  '<  "—Mark  vi.  3. 

2  Mark  vi.  4;  Matt.  xiii.  57;  Luko  iv.  24;  John  iv.  -14.  The  last 
words  arc  omitted,  perhaps  ont  of  respect  for  the  feelings  of  the  Lord's 
brethren,  by  the  two  later  Evangelists. 
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At  first,  however,  they  did  not  venture  to  interfere. 
With  their  strong  Levitic  prejudices,  they  must  have 
heard  with  disapproval  of  His  disparagement  of  the 
“  traditions  of  the  fathers ;  ”  of  His  indifference  to  the 
Oral  Law;  of  His  neglect  of  Levitic  rules  when  He 
touched  a  corpse  or  a  leper ;  of  His  graciousness  to  the 
poor  woman,  whose  slightest  contact  involved  ceremonial 
pollution  ;  of  His  eating  with  unwashen  hands  ;  of  His 
annulment  of  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean 
meats ;  of  His  not  observing  the  two  weekly  fasts ;  of 
the  way  in  which  He  set  at  nought  the  common  rules 
about  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  But  the  p,we 
which  He  inspired  hushed  the  voices  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  risen  in  remonstrance.  It  was  only  when  the 
path  of  the  “  Prophet  of  Nazareth  ”  seemed  to  darken — 
only  when  they  found  that  He  was  arraying  against 
Himself,  first  the  disapprobation,  then  the  indignant 
hatred,  of  all  those  on  whom  they  looked  with  the 
deepest  veneration — that  they  thought  it  a  duty,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  control  His  actions.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
realise  how  profound  was  the  respect  with  which  the 
humbler  Jews  looked  up  to  the  Priests,  the  Sanhedrists, 
the  Pharisees,  the  Teachers  of  the  Law.  The  titles 
which  the  Rabbis  so  eagerly  accepted,  the  tone  of  con¬ 
tempt  which  they  adopted  towards  those  who  were  not 
initiated  into  their  system,  the  insolence  with  which 
they  depreciated  all  who  did  not  belong  to  their 
little  clique,  had  gradually  led  the  mass  of  the  Jews 
to  accept  .these  teachers  at  their  own  estimate,  and  to 
obey  their  decisions  with  almost  abject  humility.  It 
was  inconceivable  to  them  how  one  of  the  people 
should  dare  to  scorn  the  wisdom,  to  set  aside  the 
authority,  to  defy  the  injunctions  of  their  idolised  theo- 
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‘^ttagihh's.  It  startled  them  that  He  should  denounce 
as  Mind  guides  and  pernicious  hypocrites  the  men 

.  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  little 
Ezras  or  Simeons— as  “  uprooters  of  mountains  ” — as 
“  glories  of  the  Law  ” — as  men  of  whom  the  least  was 
“  worthy  that  the  Shechinah  should  rest  upon  him.” 1 
They,  too,  were  inclined  to  repeat,  “Is  not  this  the 
carpenter?”  In  the  sixteenth  century  men  marvelled 
at  the  audacity  of  the  German  monk  who  dared  to 
breathe  defiance  against  the  immemorial  majesty  of  the 
Papacy,  and  to  brave  the  opposition  of  a  compact  eccle- 
siasticism.  But  the  courage  of  Luther  was  as  nothing 
to  what  Jews  who  did  not  accept  the  Divine  mission  of 
Jesus  must  have  considered  to  he  the  daring  of  the 
Hazarene,  who  cared  nothing  for  the  threats  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  had  been  despatched  from 
Jerusalem  to  watch  His  movements.  How  could  one 
who  “had  never  learnt  letters,”  and.  knew  nothing  of 
what  passed  for  “  theology  ” — gaze  without  quailing  on 
those  broad  phylacteries,  and  listen  without  reverence  to 
that  micrology  of  erudition  ?  Was  it  not  amazing  that 
He  should  dare  to  teach  with  personal  authority,  and 
without  any  reference  to  the  precedents  and  technicalities 
of  men  who  had  actually  listened  to  Shammai  and  to 
Hillel!  The  brethren  of  Jesus  could  only  attribute 
such  conduct  to  an  enthusiasm  which  seemed  to  be 
getting  beyond  His  own  control.  They  imagined 
that  the  Spirit  of  the  Prophet  was  no  more  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Prophet.  They  said,  “  He  is  beside 

’  Ilimelf.”  Fortifying  their  interference  with  the 
presence  of  His  mother,  they  went  in  a  body  to  the 

1  Tho  Rabbis,  like  the  medieval  schoolmen,  were  distinguished  by 
such  flattering  titles  as  “  the  glory  of  the  Law,”  “  the  Holy,”  &c. 
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skirts  of  the  vast  crowd  which  He  was  addressing  at 
Capernaum,  and  sent  a  message  that  they  wished 
to  speak  with  Him.  It  was  an  act  of  which  they 
themselves  were  as  yet  incapable  of  understanding  the 
immense  irreverence.  It  was  time  that  James  and 
Judas  should  be  taught,  as  Mary  had  been  gently 
tau  glit  even  at  the  wedding-feast  of  Cana,  that  for  Him 
the  bond  of  earthly  relationships  was  transcended  for 
ever.  Stretching  out  His  hand  to  His  disciples  He 
said,  “  Behold  My  mother  and  My  brethren  !  For  who¬ 
soever  shall  do  the  will  of  My  Father  in  Heaven,  he  is 
My  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother  !  ’Y 

Yet  even  this  repudiation  of  their  interference — "this 
rebuke,  so  distinct  yet  so  gentle,  of  the  presumption 
which  relied  on  fleshly  kinsmanship — was  not 'effectual 
to  silence  finally  the  remonstrances  of  His  “  brethren.” 
Once  more — and  this  time  they  >fere  unable  to  bring 
Mary  with  them — they  ventured  to  iwoffer  their  advice 
to  Jesus;  ventured,  not  obscurely,  to  intimate  their 
disapproval  of  His  conduct,  and  their  rejection  of  His 
highest  claims.2  The  burst  of  unpopularity  which  had 
followed  His  discourse  at  Capernaum  about  the  Bread 
of  Life — the  discourse  in  which  He  had  checked  the 
false  Messianic  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand — rendered  His'  position  more  and 
more  isolated.  So  great  was  His  peril  that,  though 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  at  hand,  ' He  could  not 
go  publicly  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  at  this  sad  crisis  that 
His  brethren  came  to  Him,  and  said,  with  impatient 
perplexity,  “  Depart  hence,  and  go  into  Judaea,  that 
Thy  disciples  also” — not  merely  these  few  Galilaeans, 
but  those  who  have  believed  on  Thee  in  Jerusalem  and 


1  Matt.  xii.  49,  50. 
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Judffia— “  may  behold  the  works  that  Thou  doest ;  for 
no  man  doeth  anything  in  secret  ” — as  Thou  art  now 
practically  doing — “  and  seeks  to  be  publicly  acknow¬ 
ledged.1  If  Thou  doest  these  things” — and  though 
the  words  are  not  a  denial  of  His  work  they  are  at 
least  a  cold  and  hesitating  acknowledgment — “  if  Thou 
doest  these  things,  manifest  Thyself  to  the  world.” 
This  forward  and  ungracious  speech,  in  which  they 
ostentatiously  separate  themselves  from  His  disciples,  is 
accounted  for  by  the  remark  of  the  Apostle,  “Tor  even 
His- brethren  were  not  believers  on  Him.”2 3  Their  be¬ 
lief,  such  as  it  was,  was  neither  permanent  nor  deep. 
Thoy  may  have  given  to  His  claims  a  general  accep¬ 
tance,8  but  their  faith  was  lacking  in  energy  and  depth. 
Had  it  not  been  so,  they  would  never  have  aspired  to 
control  His  actions.  Once  more  His  calm  words  in¬ 
volved  a  deep  reproof :  “  My  opportunity  has  not  yet 
come;  your  opportunity  is  always  ready.  The  world 
cannot  hate  you ;  but  Me  it  hateth  because  I  bear 
•witness  concerning  it  that  its  deeds  are  evil.  Go  ye 
up  unto  the  feast.  I  do  not  mean  yet  to  go  up  unto 
this  feast,  because  my  opportunity  is  not  yet  fulfilled.” 
Accordingly  He  did  not  go  up  to  the  feast  publicly, 
or  with  them,  or  as  one  who  went  to  observe  it;  He 
only  appeared  in  the  Temple  suddenly  in  the  midst  of 
it.  But  what  a  severance  between  Himself  and  them 
the  words  reveal !  How  marked  is  the  emphasis  of 
the  contrasted*  pronouns  !  How  unmistakably  do  His 
words  imply  that  they  belonged  as  yet  to  the  world  of 
Judaism  and  Pharisaism;  to  the  world  which  hated 

1  Jolrn  vii.  4 :  4a  iraffaoti}  elaa i. 

2  Vor.  5  :  aiioh  yap  of  a5cK(pal  iirltrrevov  els  ai>7Ga. 

3  Such  as  is  expressed  by  mrrctar  -tin,  hut  not  by  mmieia  tls 
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Him ;  to  tlie  world  in  which  they  were  in  no  sort  of 
peril,  hut  which  was  seeking  to  take  His  life.-  They 
were  members  of  the  religious  world ;  they  sided  with 
the  dominant  parties ;  they  -walked  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity ;  they  -were  breathing  the  beatitude  of 
orthodox  benediction.  His  was  the  isolation  and  the 
persecution  of  the  Prophet — of  the  Prophet  who  awoke 
the  deadliest  of  all  forms  of  hatred — the  hatred  of  pro¬ 
fessional  partisans  ;  the  hatred  which  must  ever  be  the 
meed  of  those  who  are  not  afraid  to  pluck  off  the 
mask  of  tlie  hypocrite,  to  startle  the  slumbers  of  a 
false  orthodoxy,  and  to  expose  the  insincerity  of  a 
false  pretence.  0 

In  the  four  Gospels  we  do  not  again  hear  of  the 
brothers  of  the  Lord.  They  were  not  with  Him  during 
the  last  scenes ;  they  were  not  at  the  Last  Supper ; 
they  were  not  in  the  Garden ;  they  drew  no  sword 
for  Him ;  they  did  not  follow  Him  to  the  Hall  of 
Caiaphas  ;  they  did  not  defile  themselves  for  the  feast 
by  entering  the  Preetorium ;  they  did  not  stand  beside 
the  Cross ;  they  did  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  visit  with 
sorrowing  gifts  His  tomb. 

Tet,  strange  to  .  say,  when  next  we  meet  with  them 
they  have  thrown  themselves  heart  and  soul  into  the 
struggling  fortunes  of  the  Church'!  It  is  after  the  As¬ 
cension.  The  Eleven  have  returned  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  and  go  to  the  Upper  Room,  which  is  their 
regular  place  of  meeting  in  Jerusalem;  and  in  that 
Upper  Room  are  not  only  the  Eleven,  but  also  Mary 
the  mother  of  Jesus  and  His  brethren.1  From  that 
moment  as  a  body  Wey  disappear,  and  we  hear  no  more 
of  either  Joses  or  Simon.  But  Jude  lived  to  travel  as 
1  Acts  i.  14. 
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■'  &  Christian  missionary,  and  to  write  the  Epistle  which 
hears  his  name;  and  James  lived  to  furnish  the  nearest 
.  approach  to  a  bishop  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  age,  and  to  be  for  twenty  years  a  main  pillar  of 
the  persecuted  Church. 

Whence  came  this  marvellous  change  ? 

We  have  no  account  of  it ;  we  have  no  means  of 
even  eonjecturally  explaining  it,  unless  the  explanation 
lies  in  three  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  In  his  relation 
of  the  appearances  of  Christ  after  His  Resurrection  he 
says  that  He  was  seen  of  Kephas,  then  of  the  Twelve, 
then  of  more  than  five  hundred  brethren  at  once ;  “  then 
He  was  seen  of  James .”1  That  this  James  means  the 
Lord’.s  brother,  the  head  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem, 
is  clear,  ‘  because  when  the  Epistle  was  written  the 
son  of  Zebedee  was  dead,  and  the  son  of  Alphseus 
was  unknown  to  Gentile  Christians.  They  knew 
but  of  one  James,  the  one  whose  authority  was  so 
highly  venerated,  and  the  only  one  whom  St.  Paul 
mentions  by  name.  Three,  and  three  alone,  were 
singled  out  to  be  separate  eye-witnesses  of  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  risen  Christ  on  earth.  One  was  the  leader 
of  the  Apostolic  band,  the  repentant  Ivephas ;  another 
was  she  who  loved  much,  whose  love  made  her  last  at 
the  cross  and  earliest  at  the  tomb ;  the  third  was  the 
brother  of  the  Lord. 

Hot  a  single  further  detail  is  added  in  Scripture 
respecting  the  appearances  to  Kephas  and  to  James. 
But  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews — the  most  an¬ 
cient  and  trustworthy  of  the  apocryphal  Gospels — 
we  find  the  striking  story  that  James  had  bound 
himself  by  an  oath  that  from  the  hour  when  he  had 
1  1  Cor.  ev.  7  :  frr«tTa  ’Ituvdjflip. 
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drunk  of  tlie  Lord’s  cup  he  would  neither.1  .eat'iiQr 
drink  until  lie  should  see  Him  risen  from  the  dead. 
“How  the  Lord,  when  He  had  given  the  cloth  ( sindon ) 
to  the  servant  of  the  priest,  went  to  James  and  appeared 
to  him,  and  said  after  a  while,  ‘  Bring  hither  a  table 
and  bread and  He  took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  brake 
it,  and  gave  it  to  James  the  Just,  and  said  to  him,  ‘  My 
brother,  eat  thy  bread  now,  for  the  Son  of  Man  hath 
risen  from  among  those  that  sleep.’  ”l  There  are  several 
circumstances  here  which  show  us  indeed  that  we  are 
in  the  region  of  the  Apocryphal,  for  James  was  not 
present  at  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  there  did  not  exist 
among  the  Apostles — in  spite  of  all  that  Jesus  ‘had 
told  them  —  any  expectation  of  the  Besurrection. 
Indeed,  so  far  from  the  belief  creating  the'  convic¬ 
tion,  we  are  expressly  told  of  the  incredulous  astonish¬ 
ment  with  which  they  received  the  first  Easter  tidings. 
But  though  there  may  he  some  confusion  in  these 
details,  there  is  nothing  improbable,  nothing  which 
is  unlike  St.  James’s  character,  in  the  main  facts 
of  the  tradition.  That  he  loved  the  Brother  with 
whom  he  had  lived  at  Nazareth  for  thirty  years  we 
cannot  doubt.  Although  he  may  have  been  uncon¬ 
vinced  at  first  of  His  Divine  claims,  though  he  may 
even  have  yielded  to  doubts  respecting  His  Messiah- 
ship,  yet  one  into  whose  heart  had  sunk  so  deeply  the 
lessons  of  sentence  after  sentence  from.'the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  could  not  have  regarded  Him  as  other 
than  a  great  prophet  from  the  earliest  days  of  His 
public  ministry.  All  his  personal  affection  may  have 
been  stirred  to  its  lowest  depths  by  the  knowledge 
of  what  He  had  suffered.  His  nascent  and  imperfect 

1  Jer.  De  Virr.  Illustr.  2. 
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belief  may  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
events  which  accompanied  the  Crucifixion,  and  which 
made  so  deep  an  impression  not  only  on  the  awestruck 
Jews,  but  even  on  the  heathen  centurion.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  far  from  impossible  that  when  he  heard  the  first 
reports  of  His  resurrection,  the  subsequent  intelligence 
that  He  had  been  actually  seen — and  not  only  by  Mary 
of  Magdala,  but  by  Kephas,  and  by  the  Twelve,  and  by 
five  hundred  brethren  at  once — he  may  have  bound 
himself  by  the  not  uncommon  cherem,  or  ban,  which 
the  tradition  records.  He  was  a  Nazarite,  and  bound 
by  a  general  vow ;  he  would  now  make  a  special  vow 
neither  to  eat  nor  drink  until  he  too  had  seen  the  Lord 
— until  he  had  been  thus  thoroughly  convinced  that 
all  which  yet  remained  of  his  past  doubts  was  wrong 
and  vain.  However  this  may  be,  we  know  on  the 
testimony  of  St.  Paul  that  a  special  vision  was  vouch¬ 
safed  to  him.  We  know  further  from  sacred  history 
that  he  became  thenceforth,  until  his  martyrdom,  a 
faithful  shepherd  of  souls,  a  tower  of  defence  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  City. 

Seven  or  eight  years  elapse  before  we  again  hear  of 
him,1  and  then  it  is  merely  a  passing  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  St.  Paul  saw  him  in  Jerusalem,  three  years 
after  his  conversion,'  when  he  had  been  forced  to  fly  for 
his  life  from  Damascus.  All  the  brethren  at  first — 
and  therefore  James  among  them — received  the  new 
convert,  who  had  lately  been  so  terrible  an  inquisitor, 
with  fear  and  suspicion.  When  the  generosity  of 
Barnabas  had  rescued  his  friend  from  this  painful 
isolation,  Peter  was  the  earliest  to  hold  out  to  him  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  from  that  time  James 
1  About  A..D.  38. 
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seems  also  to  have  received  him  with  kindness.1  Bven 
then  St.  James  appears  to  have  held  some  authoritative 
position  in  the  Church,  though  he  is  distinguished 
from  the  Apostles.  Since  no  other  Apostle  except 
Peter  is  mentioned,  we  may  infer  that  they  were  not  at 
Jerusalem  at  that  moment.  Indeed,  the  whole  Church 
had  been  scattered  by  the  storm  of  persecution  which 
had  been  directed  by  Paul  himself. 

Six  more  years  elapse  before,  in  a.d.  44,  we  again 
meet  with  the  name  of  James.  In  that  year  Herod 
Agrippa  I.,  in  trying  to  sustain  the  politic  rSle  of  a 
national  king,  had  taken  the  readiest  method  of  pleasing 
the  Jews  by  harassing  the  Christians.  He  had  accord¬ 
ingly  seized  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  put  him 
to  death.  The  selection  of  the  elder  son  of  Zebedee 
for  a  victim  shows  either  that  the  burning  zeal  was 
still  unquenched  which  in  old  days  had  earned  for  him 
and  his  brother  John  the  surname  of  Sons  of  Thunder, 
or  that  he  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  the  leader  in  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem.  Why  that  position  was  assigned 
to  him  rather  than  to  Peter  we  can  only  conjecture. 
It  may  have  been  owing  to  his  position,  or  to  his 
connexion  with  Jerusalem,  or  to  the  fact  that  as  the 
son  of  Salome  he  was  the  near  relative  of  his  Lord. 
Ho  sooner  had  he  been  executed  than,  seeing  the 
delight  which  the  Jew's  had  taken  in  his  execu¬ 
tion,  Herod  proceeded  further  to  seize'  Peter.  The 
angelic  deliverance  of  Peter  from  prison  thwarted  the 
king’s  murderous  designs ;  and  when  Peter  went  at 
once  to  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  John  Mark, 
to  remove  the  anxious  fears  of  the  assembled  brethren 
before  his  flight  from  Jerusalem,  he  ended  his  hasty 
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. '  narrative  with  the  words,  “  Tell  James  and  the  brethren 
1  these  things.”1 

•The  expression  shows  that  Janies  the  Lord’s  brother 
had  succeeded  the  son  of  Zebedee  as  the  chief  person 
in  the  mother  Church.  The  twelve  years  had  now 
elapsed  during  which,  according  to  a  probable  tradition, 
the  Apostles  had  been  bidden  to  stay  at  Jerusalem 
before  they  scattered  far  and  wide  to  preach  the  Grospel 
to  all  nations.2  The  stationary  superintendence  of  the 
little  body  of  Christians  in  the  head-quarters  of  Jewish 
fanaticism  was  felt  to  be  a  position  which  belonged  less 
fitly  to  any  of  the  Twelve  than  to  one  who,  though 
he'  might  in  the  less  technical  sense  be  called  an 
Apostle,  was  not  one  of  the  chosen  witnesses  to  whom 
had.  be6n  entrusted  the  evangelisation  of  all  the  world. 

To  James,  therefore,  the  Lord’s  brother  —  not 
only  because  he  was  the  Lord’s  brother,  but  because 
of  the  force  of  his  character  and  influence — fell  natu¬ 
rally  and  at  once  the  office  of  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.3 
The  appointment  was  eminently  wise,  and  as  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  yearly  visited  at  the  great  feasts  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  pilgrims,  of  whom  multitudes 
were  Christians,4  this  position  at  once  gave  to  the 

1  Acts  xii.  17. 

2  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  5,  §  43,  quoting  the  Kerugma  retrou;  and 
Apollonius,  ap.  Eusob.  II.  E.  v.  18. 

3  Clemens  (ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  1)  says  that  he  was  appointed  bishop 
by  Peter  and  the  Iwo  sons  of  Zebedee.  Hegesippus  says :  SmSe^e-mi  si  tV 
‘Eicr.hrjctay  perct  r Siv  b.Tro<jT&\t>3v  S  (ioeA^oi  rov  Kt ipiou  !ItL&>0os,  a.r.A.  It-  is 
amazing  that  Jerome  should  hare  ventured  to  render  this  “  Suscepit 
Eeelesiam  Hierosolyma;  post  apostoioe  frater  doniini  Jacobus.”  It 
means  "with  the  Apostles,”  and  shows  that  James  was  not  one  of  the 
Twelve. 

4  In  Acts  xxi.  20  we  find  the  startling  expression,  “Thou  beholdest, 
brother,  how  many  myriads  {ndo at  nspaiSts)  there  are  of  Jews  who  have 
believed.” 
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Lord’s  brother  an  immense  authority.  He  bSekihS 
a  pillar  of  the  Church ; 1  and  if  it  had  been  in  the 
power  of  any  one  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  win 
over  the  people  of  the  Ancient  Covenant,  he  would 
have  achieved  the  task.  The  shadow  of  an  awful 
mystery  clung  about  him  as  the  earthly  brother  of 
Him  Whose  true  Divinity  as  the  Eternal  Son  of  God 
was  brought  home  more  deeply  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
the  hearts  of  the  disciples  as  year  after  year  passed  by. 
And  this  awe  of  his  personality,  enhanced  among 
the  Jews  by  his  Davidic  descent,  was  increased  by 
the  stern  sanctity  of  his  character.  This  was  'he 
— so  men  whispered,  and  we  catch  the  echo  of  their 
whispers  centuries  afterwards — “  who  is  wont  to  go 
alone  into  the  sanctuary,  and  is  found  prostt-ate  in 
prayer,  so  that  his  knees  have  grown  hard  and  worn 
like  a  camel’s,  because  he  is  ever  ^kneeling  and  wor¬ 
shipping  God,  and  asking  forgiveness  for  the  people.-”2 
“  This  is  the  righteous  one.”  “  This  is  Obliam,  the 
bulwark  of  the  people.”  “  He  is  even  allowed,”  they 
said,  “  like  the  high  priest,  to  wear  on  his  forehead  the 
petalon,  the  plate  of  gold  on  which  is  inscribed  Holi¬ 
ness  to  the  Lord.”3-  The  latter  notion  is  probably  a 
symbolic  expression  translated  into  a  fact,4  for  there  is 
no  trace  that  such  a  privilege  was  accorded  to  any  one, 
even  if  he  were,  as  James  may  have  been,  of  Aaronic 
as  well  as  of  Davidic  origin.5  But  it  is  hot  incredible 
that  James  may,  as  a  Nazarite,  have  been  allowed 

2  Euseb.  If.  E.  ii.  23. 

2  Epiphan.  Haer.  mx.  4 ;  lxxviii.  13. 

4  As  is  the  case  with  the  similar  story  told  by  Polycrates  about  St.  John 
(Euseb.  H.  JS.  y.  24). 

1  Mary  was  related  to  Elizabeth. 
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4*  r  to  -share  in  some  of  the  priestly  privileges.1  In  any 
ease,  these  stories  must  indicate  that  he  was  held  in 
.  exceptional  reverence,  for  legends  only  gather  round  the 
names-  of  the  greatest,  just  as  it  is  only  the  loftiest 
mountain-tops  to  which  the  mists  most  densely  cling. 
And  every  indication  with  which  we  are  furnished 
shows  that  he  was  providentially  fitted  to  give  one 
last  chance  to  all  who  would  accept  salvation,  whether 
in  the  Jewish  capital  or  amid  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  the 
Dispersion.  From  the  whole  character  of  his  views  he 
would  speak  to  them  in  a  voice  more  acceptable  than 
that  of  any  other  man. 

1  In  the  narrative  of  the  anger  which  arose  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  when  the  news  arrived  that  Peter,  not  content 
with  baptising  Gentile  proselytes,  had  actually  lived  in 
their  houses  and  eaten  with  them,  the  name  of  James  is 
not  mentioned.  Nor,  again,  are  we  told  that  St.  Paul 
saw  him  in  his  hurried  and  unimportant  visit,  in  the 
year  of  Peter’s  imprisonment,  to  carry  alms  from  the 
Gentile  Christians  at  Antioch  to  their  suffering  brethren, 
the  “saints”  of  Jerusalem.2  But  five  years  later,  about 
a.d.  50,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  up  a  second  time  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  settlement  of  the  great  question  which 
was  then  agitating  the  Church,  we  again  see  St.  James 
as  the  most  prominent  figure  in  that  memorable  Synod. 
The  question  whether  the  Gentiles  were  or  were  not  to 
be  circumcisCjl — was  one  on  the  decision  of  which  hung 
the  entire  future  of  Gentile  Christianity.  It  involved 
the  whole  relation  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Mosaic  Law. 
I  have  elsewhere  so  fully  entered  into  its  bearing,  and 

1  See  supra,  p.  521.  Dean  Plumptre  refers  to  Maimonides,  Moreh 
Xcvochim,  iii.  43. 

2  Acts  xi.  30  ;  xii.  25. 
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into  the  circumstances  of  the  scene  .  at  which  it  was 
decided,  that  I  must  be  content  to  refer  to  what  I  hare 
there  said.1  But  I  may  here  repeat  that  the  whole  weight ' 
and  responsibility  of  the  decision  rested  with  St.  James, .. 
and  that  he  rose  on  this  occasion  to  a  height  worthy 
of  his  parentage  and  of  his  character.  In  the  face  of  all 
the  prejudices  of  his  life — rising  superior  to  the  views  of 
all  the  Rabbis,  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries — • 
ignoring  the  wrathful  murmurs  and  fanatical  arguments 
of  the  Pharisaic  Zealots,  he  decided  in  an  opposite  sense 
to  what  seems  to  have  been  expected  of  him.  H§,  the 
Righteous — he,  the  Bulwark  of  Judaism — he,  the 
priestly  Nazarite,  to  whom,  Christian  though  he  w*as, 
even  Jews  looked  up  with  reverence — he,  who  was  so 
rigidly  accurate  an  observer  of  all  the  precepts  of  legal 
righteousness — he,  the  very  man  whose  name  and 
authority  had  been  claimed  by  the15  Judaic  emissaries 
who  had  troubled  the  Church  of  Antioch  by  their 
insistence  upon  legal  scrupulosity  and  Jewish  particu¬ 
larism — he,  whose  name  they  afterwards  abused  in  coun¬ 
ter-missions  to  undo  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul — he  gave 
his  voice  in  favour  of  the  liberal  view  !  Never,  perhaps, 
did  a  result  so  awful  in  its  responsibility  depend  on  the 
wisdom  of  any  single  man.  The  assembly  of  Jewish 
Christians  in  the  Holy  City,  seething  with  intense 
excitement,2  hung  on  the  lips  of  their  Bishop,  as,  in 
the  hush  of  awe  inspired  by  his  person  and  character, 
he  rose  with  the  long  locks  of  the  Nazarite  streaming 
over  his  white  robes,  to  close  the  discussion  in  which  so 
many  fierce  passions  had  been  aroused.  The  Pharisees 
had  been  insisting  on  the  Law — the  Law  of  Moses — the 

1  See  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul,  i.  405—408. 

2  Acts.  xv.  2. 
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'Sacred,  irrevocable,  fiery  Law  of  Sinai,  for  the  sake  of 
which,  they  thought  the  very  world  had  been  created — 
'the  Law,  which  the  Saviour  had  Himself  said  that  He 
came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil — nay,  which  He  had  per¬ 
sonally  fulfilled — nay,  respecting  which  He  had  openly 
declared  that  no  jot  nor  tittle  of  it  should  ever  pass 
away."  Who  had  the  power  to  say  that  this  Law  which 
Grod  had  uttered  from  the  rolling  fire,  with  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet  amid  myriads  of  angels — who  should  dare  to 
say  that  any  portion  of  it  was  special  ?  that  any  utter¬ 
ance- of  it  was  evanescent  ?  Who  would  dare  to  argue 
that  it  was  meant  for  Jews  only,  and  that  it  need  not 
be  ’adopted  by  proselytes,  and  that  it  had  not  been 
intended  for  all  the  world  ?  Could  even  the  Bath  Kol 
itself,  the  voice  from  Heaven,1  supersede  its  universal 
saeredness,  or  absolve,  were  it  but  one  Gentile,  from 
so  much  as  the  position  of  a  phylactery  or  the  colour 
of  a  fringe?  Did  not  tradition  say  that  all  the  souls 
even  of  nations  yet  unhorn  had  been  summoned  to 
the  awful  mountain  to  hear  that  Law  delivered  ?  And 
be  it  remembered  that  these  arguments  were  being 
uttered  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  midst  of,  and  to  the 
knowledge  of,  a  madly  fanatical  population — uttered, 
as  it  were,  in  the  audience  of  those  long  centuries  of 
Sacred  history  to  which  every  tower  and  pinnacle  of 
the  Holy  City  was  bearing  witness — uttered  by  men 
who  were  not  (jnly  Pharisees,  but  Christians.  And  let 
it  be  further  remembered  that  every  argument  which 

1  See  the  memorable  story  in  the  Talmud,  where  the  Rabbis  repudiate 
even  the  testimony  06  the  Bath  Kol  against  one  of  their  Halaehoth.  “  It 
is  not  mysterious  voices,”  said  Rabbi  Joshua,  “but  the  majority  of  the 
Sages  which  ought  alone  to  decide  questions  of  doctrine  ”  (Bava  Metzia, 
f -59  6).  Sde  my  paper  on  “  Christ  and  the  Oral  Law”  in  the  Expositor, 
(v.  2331. 
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they  were  urging  was  one  addressed  as  it  were  in  short-, 
hand  to  the  impassioned  prejudices  of  the  majority  of 
the  hearers ;  anticipated  almost  before  its  utterance  by 
their  quick  and  excited  sensibility ;  weighted  with  the 
emphasis  of  those  lifelong  convictions,  which  come  to  be 
identified  with  the  very  essence  of  religion.  Against 
this  mighty  current  of  obstinate  Judaism,  Paul,  the 
once  fierce  Inquisitor  and  Persecutor — Paul,  the  hated 
renegade  of  the  Sanhedrin — Pau],„t\vho  had  his  share 
in  the  death  of  the  proto-martyr — Paul,  the  suspected 
teacher  of  heathen  customs  which  were  the  subversion  of 
legal  righteousness — Paul,  and  even  Barnabas,  tainted, 
as  many  of  these  Pharisees  would  have  thought,  by  idter- 
course  with  “the  enemy,” — would  have  struggled  in 
vain.  One  tower  of  strength  the  wiser  and  larger- 
hearted  party  possessed  in  the  advocacy  of  Peter  ;  but 
Peter  himself,  though  he  adduceu-'firresistible  proofs  of 
a  Divine  sanction  for  what  he  had  done,  had  barely 
been  able  to  justify,  at  Jerusalem,  .the  isolated  baptism 
and  admission  into  fellowship  of  a  single  pious  proselyte. 
The  question  now  at  stake  was  not  the  treatment  of  an 
individual  case,  but  the  obligations  of  the  whole  Gentile 
world.  Was  the  coming  of  the  Jewish  Messiah  to  be 
the  annulment  of  the  Jewish  Law,  the  obliteration  of  all 
that  was  most  distinctive  in  the  Jewish  Church  ?  Was 
the  triumph  of  Israel  to  involve  its  national  effacement  ? 
Such  were  the  questions  which  led  to  storm  of  pas¬ 
sionate  dispute.  But  meanwhile,  before  the  convening 
of  this  deeply-moved  assembly,  the  result  of  which  was 
to  be  fraught  with  consequences  so  momentous,  Paul 
and  Barnabas  had,  with  consummate  wisdom,  secured 
the  adhesion  of  the  three  great  pillar- Apostles.  Peter 
was  already  with  them  in  heart ;  but  Peter’s  impulsive 
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‘  and  yielding  temperament  might  have  been  little  able 
1 6  stand  alone  against  the  rushing  tide  of  fanaticism  if 
he  had  not  been  supported  by  the  authority  of  John  and 
James.  But  John,  was  won  by  the  clear  signs  that 
God  had  been  with  the  heroic  missionaries,  and  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  had  set  His  seal  on  all  their  work. 
And  when  James  also  was  convinced — when  even  his 
practical  wisdom  had  grasped  the  truth,  which  was  the 
last  which  the  Holy  Spirit  made  perfectly  clear  to  the 
minds  of  the  early  Apostles — the  greatest  victory  ever 
achieved  by  Gentile  Christianity  was  won.  The  fiery 
speefih  of  St.  Peter  might  only  have  fanned  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  Jewish  Christians  into  a  fiercer  flame.  Even 
to  the  striking  narratives  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  they 
listened  In  unconvinced  silence.  They  attached  chief 
importance  to  the  original  Apostles  and  witnesses.1 
Their  hopes  were  in  James.  And  James  arose  to  dash 
those  hopes  to  the  ground.  He  referred  to  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  “Symeon;  ”  he  passed  over  in  silence  the  speeches 
of  Barnabas  and  Paul;  but  then — appealing  to  the 
words  of  a  prophet  who  was  a  Hazarite  like  himself — 
with  his  “  Therefore  I  decide ”  he  settled  the  question.2 
And  his  .  decision  was  that  the  Gentiles  were  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Christian  Church  on  the  footing  of 
proselytes  of  the  Gate,  and  were  not  to  be  burdened  with 
any  requirements  beyond  the  simple  and  easy  rules  of 
the  Hoachian  ^Dispensation.  I  have  pointed  out  else¬ 
where  how  many  points  of  discussion  were  still  left 
undecided  by  this  decree  ;  how  local  and  how  transitory 
was  its  authority ;  how  completely,  in  Churches  outside 

1  See  Clem .  Him.  xix,  17. 

2  Acts  xv.  19.  Two  resemblances  have  been  observed  between  the 

speech  and  the  Epistle — (1)  Tho  epistolary  greeting,  vul.  ii. 

p.  35) ;  and  (2)  MeKQol,  ojeotWc  (Acts  xv.  13  ;  Jas.  ii.  5). 
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tlie  limited  circle  to  which  the  letter  was  addressed, 
St.  Paul  set  aside  its  authority.  I  have  also  shown  how 
openly  the  .implied  contract  was  also  broken  by  those 
who  wore  most  hostile  to  the  Apostle  of  the  heathen, 
and  who,  appealing  too  often  to  credentials  furnished 
by  St.  James,  sophisticated  St.  Paul’s  feeble  converts  and 
undid  his  toilsome  work.  But,  meanwhile,  James  him¬ 
self,  with  worthy  firmness  and  true  wisdom  from  on  high, 
had  conceded  the  whole  principle  at  issue.  When  the 
principle  had  been  thus  once  conceded,  it  was,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  conceded  for  ever.  The  details  could 
be  safely  left  to  future  adjustment  as  they  were  seen  by 
the  light  of  circumstances.  No  one  who  called  himself 
a  Christian,  whether  Jew  or  G-entile,  could  really  dispute 
a  rule  which  had  been  laid  down  by  the  ebneurrent 
authority  not  only  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  Peter,  hut 
even  of  the  Beloved  Disciple  and  of  the  Brother  of  the 
Lord.  But  myriads  of  Jewish  Christians  remained 
secretly  unpersuaded,  until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
like  a  lightning-flash  from  Heaven,  dispelled  their  per¬ 
plexities  by  the  Divine  logic  of  events. 

Tears  again  pass  by,  and  we  have  but  incidental 
references  to  the  name  of  James.  It  is  clear  that  if 
James  was  satisfied  as  to  the  right  of  St.  Paul  to  act  as 
he  had  done,  many  of  his  adherents  were  not.  In  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  spirit  of  the  synodical  compact,  they 
insisted  on  maintaining  a  rigid  line  .’of  distinction 
between  Jews  and  uncircumcised  Gentiles ;  and  their 
presence  at  Antioch  was  so  successful  in  reawakening 
the  terrors  of  a  fancied  unorthodoxy  that  Peter  himself 
once  more  wavered,  and  even1  Barnabas  was  led  away 
with  the  dissimulation  which  followed  the  arrival  of 
these  “  certain  from  James.”  It  is  not,  necessary  once 
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’more  to  write  the  history  of  that  bitter  quarrel  which 
nearly  rent  asunder  the  unity  of  the  early  Church,  and 
which  it  took  a  full  century  to  heal.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  habits  and  convictions  of  a  lifetime  can  never 
he  lightly,  and  rarely  with  completeness,  laid  aside. 
Although  St.  James  had  shown  on  the  one  great  occa¬ 
sion  a  noble  liberality,  yet  his  sympathies  were  to  the 
last  with  the  Jewish  Christians.  As  the  head  of  their 
party  and  the  exponent  of  their  views,  he  could  never 
have  felt  in  entire  accord  with  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  Hence  his  memory  was  fondly  cherished 
by  ’all  Judaisers,  and  the  Ebionites  claimed  his 
special  patronage.1  Peter  was  too  wide  in  his  sym¬ 
pathies,  too  free  from  narrowness  and  prejudice  to 
be  the  Chosen  leader  of  so  intensely  Judaic  a  sect. 
The  Nazarenes  also,  who  were  Judaists  but  not  heretical, 
looked  up  to  James  with  the  highest  reverence.  In 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem  he  was  succeeded  by  Symeon 
son  of  Clopas,  who  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom, 
at  the  age  of  120,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Every  one 
of  the  next  thirteen  Bishops  was  of  the  Circumcision.'1 
The  first  Gentile  Bishop  was  Marcus  (a.d.  137),  who 
presided  over  the  Church  when  some  of  the  Christians 
had  returned  from  Pella  to  Jerusalem,  then  called  by 
its  new  name  of  fElia  Capitolina. 

That  St.  James  continued  to  the  last  to  be  swayed 
by  the  thoughts  and  traditions  of  his  earlier  life  may  be 
asserted  without  any  blame  to  him.  It  is  only  what  we 
see  every  day.  The  saints  of  God,  who  will  be  very 

1  In  the  psondo-Cleroentine  Homilies  and  Epistles  lie,  and  not  Peter, 
is  elected  to  the  rank  of  supreme  and  universal  Bishop.  Ouo  Ebionite 
romance,  tjhe  “  Anabathmoi  lakobon,”  went  so  far  as  to  describe  lib  as. 
caneion  into  Hoavon.  Epipban.  Haer.  xvx.  16. 

2  Eusob.  iv.  5.  , 
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near  ami  very  dear  to  each  other  in  Heaven,  are 
on  earth  separated  by  bitter  prejudices,  by  party 
shibboleths,  by  mutual  misunderstandings,  by  the 
almost  grotesque  misrepresentations  in  which  they  mu¬ 
tually  indulge.  The  Holy  Spirit  of  God  was  with 
St.  Paul,  and  with  St.  James,  and  with  each  of  the 
Apostles,  dividing  to  each  man  severally  as  He  would. 
But  there  was  a  diversity  of  gifts  and  graces  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  individuality  of  each ;  nor  did  the  Holy 
Spirit  bestow  on  any  one  of  them  an  infallible  wisdom  or 
a  perfect  sinlessness.  “  Even  a  Paul,”  as  St.  Chrysostom 
says,  “  was  still  but  a  man.”  It  is  surely  one  of  the 
heresies  of  modern  times,  one  of  the  faithless  misconcep¬ 
tions  which  alter  the  central  meaning  of  Christianity, 
to  suppose  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  Who  was  promised  for 
all  time,  was  with  the  Apostles  and  is  not  with  us.  He 
is  with  us.  He  is  with  all  who  sedk  Him.  But  as  it  is 
alien  from  the  possibilities  of  earthly  life  that  His 
indwelling  Presence  should  make  us  perfect  or  all- wise, 
so  neither  did  it  make  them  perfect  or  all-wise.  They 
were  mortal  men,  not  angels.  They  were  liable  to 
inconsistencies,  and  they  fell  into  errors.  It  is,  I  think, 
an  unmistakable  inference,  both  from  the  hints  which 
we  find  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  from  the  silence 
of  that  book  in  other  places,  that  St.  James  and  St.  Paul 
felt  but  little  congeniality  towards  each  other.  They 
differed  in  sympathies  and  in  temperament.  No  lives 
could  be  more  diverse  than  those  of  these  two  great 
servants  of  God.  St.  Paul  was  constantly  traversing 
Europe  and  Asia  in  long  journeys,  living  in  heathen 
cities,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  Mediterranean, 
brought  into  daily  contact  with  the  rich  though  un¬ 
sanctified  culture  of  the  grandest  nations  of  antiquity, 
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■  se'eing.  the  works  and  learning  the  thoughts  of  many 
men.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  retain  the  Jewish 
standpoint  when,  by  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  his 
mind  had  been  enlarged  by  such  influences  and  such 
knowledge.  It  forced  upon  him,  in  a  way  far  different 
from  that  of  theoretical  assent,  the  conviction  of 
God’s  fatherhood  over  the  family  of  man.  In  the  light 
of  Christ’s  command  to  gather  all  mankind  into  the 
fold  of  His  Church,  the  promises  and  prophecies  which 
ran  throughout  the  whole  Old  Testament  flashed  into 
new  significance.  The  training  which  St.  Paul  had 
received  from  God’s  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  might  become 
a  true  “vessel  of  election”  to  win  the  Gentiles  unto 
Christ,  shifted,  as  it  were,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  his 
whole  theological  system.  Theologically  as  well  as 
geographically  he  was  now  aware  that  it  was  but  a 
fiction  of  Eabbinism  to  regard  Jerusalem  as  the  centre 
of  all  the  earth.  The  one  thing  which  imperilled  the 
conversion  of  the  world  was  the  attempt  to  force  on 
the  neck  of  the  Gentiles  a  yoke  of  observances  which 
they  were  unable  to  bear.  It  was  impossible  for  St. 
Paul  to  dwell  on  the  symbolism  which  gave  to  the  Law 
its  true  splendour.  What  he  had  to  enforce  was  its 
deathful,  its  menacing,  its  elementary  aspect  as  a  curse 
and  a  bondage.  He  was  driven  in  the  earnestness  of 
controversy  to  use  such  expressions  as  “  weak  and 
beggarly  elements,”  which  we  cannot  imagine  that  St. 
James  could  under  any  circumstances  have  brought 
himself  to  use.  We  can  hardly  wonder  if  a  polemic 
so  unsparing,  produced  feelings  of  intense  exaspera¬ 
tion.  The  Eabbis  applied  to  their  hedge  of  Levitical 
Halachdth  the  expression  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes 
(x.  8),  “  Whoso  breaketh  down  a  hedge  a  serpent  shall 
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bite  him.”  St.  Paul  broke  down  that  hedge  in  every  di¬ 
rection — it  was  the  duty  and  object  of  his  life  to  do  So 
— and  he  was  bitten  in  consequence  by  the  “  offsprings 
of  vipers.”  They  whose  work  it  is  to  win  multitudes 
to  Christ,  to  show  religion  in  all  its  width  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness,  to  make  it  wear  a  winning  aspect  in  the  eyes 
o£  all  who  love  mercy  and  culture,  have  always  aroused 
the  alarmed  antagonism  of  more  timid  natures.1  * 

But  the  life  and  training  of  St.  James,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  a  great  extent  the  colour  of  his  opinions, 
were  the  reverse  of  cosmopolitan.  So  far  as  we  know, 
he  never  left  Jerusalem  after  the  Ascension.  All  that 
he  learnt  of  the  outer  world  was  the  glimpse  of  it 
which  he  received  from  intercourse  with  the  Paschal 
pilgrims  who  came  from  “  the  Dispersion  ”  with  all 
their  thoughts  full  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Jerusalem 
alone.  There  was  nothing  in  smch  intercourse  to 
decrease,  rather  there  was  everything  to  intensify,  the 
feelings  of  the  Jew  as  to  the  grandeur  and  importance 
of  his  own  privileges.  Now  the  cause  and  substance  of 
those  privileges  lay  in  the  institutions  which  God  had 
given  him,  and  even  more  in  the  ceremonial  Law,  with 
its  service  and  Priesthood,  than  in  the  moral  law,  which 
— in  its  great  outlines — was  common  to  the  Jew  with 
all  mankind.  A  Christian  Jew  might  concede  that  these 
institutions  were  not  obligatory  on  the  Gentile,  at  any 
rate  to  then-  full  extent;  but  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  realise  that  they  had  become  needless  and 
insignificant  shadows  for  himself  also.  They  had  been 
delivered  from  Sinai  by  the  voice  of  God  speaking  out 

1  “  Above  all,  let  us  not  make  the  doors  of  the  Church  bristle  with 
razors,  and  pitchforks,  and  bundles  of  thorns  ”  (H.  Peyrreyve  to  Pere 
Lacordaire). 
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of  the  fee.  How,  then,  could  they  become  obsolete  ? 
Who  had  repealed  them  ?  When  had  they  been  an¬ 
nulled?  Had  any  prophet  greater  than  all  the  pro¬ 
phets  reduced  to  a  dead  letter  so  much  of  the  Levitic 
Books.  ?  Had  Christ  done  so  ?  There  were  those  who 
argued  that  implicitly  He  bid  done  so ;  but  was  the 
implicit  and  the  inferential  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the 
■abrogation  of  that  which  was  positive  and  Divine  ? 
Could  it,  moreover,  be  said  with  certainty  that  Christ 
had  even  implicitly  set  aside  the  Mosaic  Law  which  He 
said  He  had  come  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  ?  If 
St.  'Paul  appealed  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
others  too,  who  thought  that  they  had  the  Spirit  of 
God,,  did  not  feel  so  sure  as  to  their  warrant  for  ne¬ 
glecting’ or  undervaluing  what  was  to  them  the  certain 
revelation  of  1,500  years  ago. 

Least  of  all  could  it  be  expected  that  one  like 
St.  James — a  Hebrew  of  Hebrews,  the  son  of  a  “just” 
man,  and  one  whose  own  title  of  “  the  Just  ”  was  a 
testimony  to  the  faithfulness  of  his  observances,  a 
Nazarite  “holy  from  his  mother’s  womb,”  —  would 
readily  embrace  such  views.  If  he  did,  would  not  the 
Temple  in  which  he  worshipped,  the  vows  in  which  he 
took  part,  the  Holy  Place  in  which  he  was  permitted 
to  kneel,  the  sacrifices  which  he  offered,  the  streets  of 
the  city  which  he  trod,  the  very  robe  he  wore,  bear 
daily  witness  against  him?  No  doubt  the  Gentiles,  if 
they  chose,  might  be  contented  with  the  Noachian 
precepts ;  and  the  question  as  to  the  relative  position 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  of  proselytes  of  the  Gate  in 
comparison  with  proselytes  of  Eighteousness,  might  be 
left  in  abeyance.  But  to  St.  James  Jerusalem  was  the 
joy  of  the  whole  earth,  the  City  of  the  Great  King. 
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To  him  "the  people”  meant  the  Chosen  People,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  was,  in  comparison,  as  nothing.1 
It  had  not  been  elected  for  exceptional  blessings.  It 
stood  in  a  wholly  inferior  relation  towards  God,  If 
such  were  not  the  views  of  St.  James,  they  were  the 
views  of  many  of  those  Priests  and  Pharisees  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  and  with  whom  he  lived  in  friend¬ 
ship.  Many  of  these  were  only  so  far  Christians  that 
they  recognised  in  Christ  a  Divine  Messiah.  They  were 
Jews  as  well  as  Christians,  and  by  the  whole  bent  of 
their  lives  they  were  Jews  first  and  Christians  after¬ 
wards.  To  many  of  them,  as  we  see  from  the  New 
Testament,  it  was  the  strongest  temptation  of  their 
lives  to  waver  half-way  between  Judaism  and  Christi¬ 
anity,  on  the  verge  of  apostatising  into  the  former.  It 
was  not  so  with  St.  James.  His  heart  was  sure,  his 
affections  fixed,  his  soul  anchored  oh  the  rock  of  Christ. 
He  was  a  Christian  first,  a  Jew  afterwards,  although 
his  Epistle  shows  that  it  was  the  moral  rather  than  the 
dogmatic  side  of  Christianity  which  most  absorbed  his 
thoughts.  But  a  man  is  insensibly  affected  by  inter¬ 
course  with  those  around  him  ;  and  every  circumstance 
around  St.  James  was  of  a  kind  to  deepen  in  his  eyes 
the  sanctity  of  Judaism.  Those  about  him,  often 
without  his  sanction,  and ,  sometimes  in  defiance  of  his 
wishes,  did  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  his  name  to  dis¬ 
countenance  the  views  of  St.  Paul.  It  w^s  the  position 
of  St.  James  as  the  head  of  the  Judaising  Christians 
which  made  his  name  so  dear  to  the  Ebionites.2  They 

1  Rabbis  used  to  talk  of  all  tbe  world  except  Judea  as  chootsah-la-arets, 
“  outside  tlie  laud.” 

2  The  “  Ascent  of  James,”  the  “  Witness/’ and  the  “  Protevangelion  of 
James  ”  were  Ebionite  writings.  There  are  imitations  of  the  Epistle  of  St. 
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were  glad  to  attribute  to  him  that  bitter  antagonism  to 
thp  teachings  of  St.  Paul  which  was  true  only  of  those 
who  usurped  his  name.  This  is  why,  in  the,  spurious 
Epistle  of  Peter  prefixed  to  the  Clementine  Homilies, 
Peter  is  made  to  exalt  the  Law  against  the  attacks  of 
“  the  enemy,”  and  none  are  regarded  as  full  Christians 
but  those  who  are  devout  and  circumcised.  This  is  why 
“James,  the  slave  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  becomes 
in  the  dedication  of  the  Epistle  of  the  pseudo-Clement, 
and  in  the  Liturgy  of  James,  not  “  the  Lord’s  brother,” 
but  Adelphotheos,  “the  brother  of  God.”  He  is  spoken 
of,  with  the  pompous  inflation  of  a  later  sacerdotal¬ 
ism,  as  “the  Lord  James,”  “the  prince  of  bishops, 
Apostles,  and  martyrs,”  “  the  bishop  of  bishops,  who 
rules  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  Church  of  the  Hebrews.”1 
He  is  the  Archbishop  of  Jerusalem,  who,  sending  about 
even  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles,  at  his  own  behest2 
despatches  St.  Peter  to  withstand  Paul,  “  the  enemy,” 
thinly  dis'guised  in  the  person  of  Simon  Magus.  He 
stands  seven  days  on  the  steps  of  the  Temple  witness¬ 
ing  (as  though  against  the  teaching  of  this  “  enemy  ”  !) 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  In  the  Clementine  Recog¬ 
nitions,3  Peter — with  pointed  reference  to  the  remark 
of  St.  Paul  that  he  needed  no  letter  of  recommendation 
(2  Cor.  iii.  1) — is  made  to  give  solemn  warning  to 

James  in  the  Clementine  Homilies,  iii.  1, 17,  54,  55 ;  viii.  7 ;  six.  2  {Ep. 
Clem,  ad  Sac.  15). 

1  The  forged  letter  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Clementines  is  addressed  “  To 
James,  the  Lord  and  Bishop  of  the  Holy  Church,’'  who  is  described  as 
being  at  the  head  of  a  college  of  seventy  Presbyters.  The  letter  of  pseudo- 
Clemons  describing  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  is  addressed  “To  James 
the  Lord,  and  Bishop  of  Bishops,  who  rules  the  Holy  Church  of  the 
Hebrews  in  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  Churches  everywhere  established  by  tho 
Providenco  of  God,  etc.”  See  too  Recogn.  i.  43. 

2  Recogn.  i.  44,  68,  73.  Recogn.  Clam.  iv.  35 ;  Bom.  xi.  35. 
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the  Church  to  test  false  Apostles,  and  “  to  trust  no 
teacher  -who  has  not  brought  a  testimonial  ”  (as  we  may 
call  it)  “  from  James  or  from  his  successor ;  because, 
unless  any  one  has  gone  up  to  Jerusalem  and  there 
been  approved  as  being  a  teacher  fit  and  faithful 
to  preach  the  word  of  Christ,  he  is  not  by  any 
means  to  be  received.”  Such  were  the  dreams  and 
extravagances  and  ambitions  and  calumnies  of  party 
theology  in  the  days  of  the  Ebionites.  MosfcAf  this 
Ebionising  exaltation  of  Judaic  episcopacy  is  the  non¬ 
sense  of  an  heretical  and  malignant  ecclesiasticism, 
savouring  of  the  elements  which  have  ever  been  ‘the 
corruption  of  all  that  is  pure  and  sound  and  simple  in 
the  Church.  But  it  bases  its  fictions  upon  circum¬ 
stances  which  at  one  time  did  really  exist,  although 
to  a  much  less  extent  than  this.  It  had  its  root  in 
the  real  differences  between  Judaic  and  Pauline  Christi¬ 
anity.  A  passionate  contest  did  really  occur  between 
those  who  wished  to  maintain  intact  and  those  who 
wished  to  annul  the  Levitic  Law ;  and  there  may  have 
been  a  want  of  heart-felt  union  between  the  leaders  of 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem  and  the  great  founder  of  the 
Church  of  the  Gfentiles.  The  state  of  circumstances 
which  I  have  here  sketched  finds  a  striking  illustration 
in  the  advice  given  by  St.  James  and  his  elders,  in  a.d. 
58,  on  the  occasion  of  St.  Paul’s  fifth  and  last  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  when  they  recommended  him'  to  take  a  part 
in  helping  some  poorer  brethren  to  bring  to  due  con¬ 
clusion  a  temporary  vow.  That  vow,  with  all  its  Le¬ 
vitic  ceremonials,  involved  circumstances  which  could 
not  but  have  been  painful  to  St.  Paul ;  and  the  recom¬ 
mendation,  though  given  in  all  sincerity  as  a  supposed 
means  ot  averting  a  collision  between  Jews  and  Chris- 
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tians,  produced  the  most  disastrous  consequences  for 
many  years.1 

.  .From  that  time  forward  we  lose  sight  of  St  James 
in  Scripture;  but  we  gain  one  more  glimpse  of  him  in 
Jewish  history  and  Christian  tradition  five  years  after¬ 
wards,  in  the  year  of  his  martyrdom,  a.d.  63. 

Respecting  this  martyrdom,  Josephus  tells  us  that 
it  was  due  to  Ananus,  or  Annas — or,  to  give  him  his 
true  nttme,  Hanan — the  younger,  who  in  that  year  was 
High  Priest,  the  last  of  the  high-priestly  sons  of  the 
“Annas”  of  the  Gospels.  Hatred  against  Christ  and 
Christians  had  already  led  the  house  of  Hanan  to 
imbrue  their  guilty  hands  in  the  blood  of  Christ  and  of 
St.  Stephen,  to  approve  of  the  murder  of  James  the  son 
of  Zebeflee,  and  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  St.  Paul.  The  same  unrelenting  animosity  now 
hurried  the  younger  Hanan,  a  man  of  violent  and  impe¬ 
rious  temper,  into  a  fresh  crime.  He  seized  a  sudden 
opportunity  to  put  to  death  the  Lord’s  brother,  and 
so  to  strike  one  more  blow  at  the  Christian  Church. 
Pestus,  whose  justice  had  saved  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  most  honourable  of  the  Roman 
procurators  of  Judaea,  had  died  after  a  brief  government 
of  two  years.  Albinus  was  appointed  as  his  successor, 
and  before  he  arrived  there  was  a  little  interval  during 
which  Judaea  was  only  under  the  distant  supervision  of 
the  Legate  of  Syria.  Agrippa  II.  was  absent  from 
Jerusalem.  At  such  a  time  a  bold  and  cruel  Sadducee 
like  this  High  Priest,  might  easily  induce  the  Sanhedrin 

1  Soo  this  fully  explained  in  my  Life  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  295 — 308.  The 
Nozarito  row  Bright  be  taken  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  one  who 
undertook  it  for  a  period  only  was  called  "a  Nazarito  of  days  ”  (see  Amos 
ii.  11,  12;  1  Mace.  iii.  49).  St.  Paul's  vow  at  Ceuchreae  may.  or  may  not, 
have  been  of  this  character  (Acte  xviii.  18). 
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■to  stretch  their  authority,  and  exercise  a  power  of 
inflicting  capital  punishment  which  had  eeased  strictly 
to  belong  to  them.  He  hoped  that  this  irregularity 
would  he  either  unnoticed  or  condoned  by  the  Romans, 
who  were  very  tolerant  of  what  was  done  in  the  interests 
or  any  legally-permitted  religion,  and  who  would  not  be 
likely  to  interfere  with  an  execution  which  had  no  poli¬ 
tical  significance.  Inspiring  the  Sanhedrin  with  his  own 
audacity,  Hanan  induced  them  to  arrest  James  and  other 
leading  Christians,  and  to  have  them  stoned.  The 
charge  brought  against  them  was  doubtless  blasphemy, 
for  it  was  impossible  to  charge  James  at  any  rate  vfrith 
“  transgressing  the  Law.”  Perhaps,  if  James  had  been 
as  much  hated  as  St.  Paul  was,  no  more  would  have 
been  said.  But  James,  at  Jerusalem,  like  An'anias  at 
Damascus,  was  profoundly  honoured  by  Jews  no  less 
than  by  Christians.  He,  too,  was  “a  devout  man 
according  to  the  law,  having  a  good  report  of  all  the 
Jews  which  dwelt  there.”  1  It  was  not  merely  the  con¬ 
verts  to  Christianity,  hut  “  some  of  the  most  equitable 
in  the  city,  and  those  who  were  most  accurate  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  Law,”  who  were  grieved  at  this  wanton 
murder  of  the  saintly  Nazarite.  They  were  determined 
to  protect  such  citizens  from  the  insolence  of  a  blood¬ 
stained  house,  and  they  laid  their  complaints  before 
Agrippa  II.  This  king  had  heard  the  defence  of  St. 
Paul  before  Festus,  and  was  capable  of  taking  a  fairer 
view  of  Christianity  than  that  which  was  deemed  politic 
b}T  his  astute  and  unprincipled  father.  They  also  com¬ 
plained  to  the  new  Procurator,  who  was  now  on  his  way 
from  Alexandria  to  Jerusalem.  The  consequence  was 
that  Albinus  (a.d.  63)  wrote  to  Hanan  a  stern  rebuke 
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"for  big  illegal  violence,  and  Agrippa  II.  felt  that  he 
might,  without  danger  to  his  own  popularity,  expel  him 
from  the  High  Priesthood,  though  he  had  only  held  it 
fowthree  months.1  -  We  can  see  from  this  brief  narrative 
that  the  cruelty  of  the  younger  Hanan  was  only  part  of 
a  bold  plan  to  restore  the  waning  influence  of  the  Sad- 
ducean  priesthood.  Those  who,  by  informing  against 
him/  defeated  his  purpose  and  drove  him  from  his 
office,  were  evidently  Pharisees.2  The  Pharisees  were 
never  actuated  hy  the  same  animosity  against  the 
,  Judaso-Christians  as  the  Sadducees.  Judaic  Christianity 
leaned  to  the  views  of  Pharisaism.  Sadducees  like  the 
Beni-Hanan  naturally  hated  it  on  this  ground,  and  all 
the  .more  because  the  many  Pharisees  who  had  hy  this 
time  embraced  the  faith  were  believers  in  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ,  and  werS  therefore  extreme  opponents 
of  the  very  negation  which  was  most  characteristic  of 
the  Sadducean  sect.  Hanan  is  perhaps  the  proud 
young  priest,  who,  on  reproaching  his  father  for  con¬ 
formity  to  Pharisaic  practices  while  he  had  lived  all 
his  life  in  the  profession  of  Sadduceism,  received  the 
answer  that  only  at  the  price  of  such  hypocrisy  could 
their  priestly  position  be  maintained  at  all.3  If  so, 
we  see  that  he  was  exactly  the  sort  of  person  who 
would  have  taken  the  initiative  in  a  Sadducean  con¬ 
spiracy. 

Hegesipphs  supplements  the  narrative  of  Josephus 
by  giving  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  martyr’s 

1  Joshna,  sow  of  Damnaeus,  was  appointed  in  his  place,  hut  was  soon 
superseded  by  Joshua  Ben  Garaala,  who  bought  the  office  by  an  enormous 
bribe,  offered  by  his  wife,  Martha,  a  daughter  of  Boethus. 

2  Jos.  Antt.  xx.  9,  §  1. 

3  Tosqfta  Jama,  c.  1;  Ge%er,  Urechrift,  112;  Doreubourg,  Palest. 
104. 
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death.1  He  says  that  James  won  over  many  of  file  Jews- 
to  Christianity  by  his  testimony  to  Jesus  as  being  file 
Door  of  the  Sheepfold,  the  Way  of  Life,  until  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  conversions  aroused,  as  it  had  done  twenty-five 
years  earlier,  the  angry  attention  of  the  Scribes  and 
Sanhedrists.  They  accordingly  sent  him  a  deputation 
from  their  “  Seven  Sects  ”  to  ask  him,  “  Who  is  the 
Door  of  Jesus  ?  ”2 3  He  answered,  “  that  Jesus  wa's  the 
Saviour;”  and  by  this  testimony  he  again  won  so  many 
converts  that  a  tumult  arose,  from  the  fear  that  all 
the  people  would  be  won  over  to  look  for.  the  coming 
of  Christ.  Accordingly  they  once  more  sent  hini  a 
deputation,  acknowledging  his  “  righteousness,”  and  the 
reverence  with  which  they  regarded  him,  and  the  strong 
influence  which  he  held  over  the  people,  but  entreating 
him  to  stand  upon  the  pinnacle  of  the.Temple  on  the 
day  of  the  Passover  and  persbade  '"Ml  the  tribes  ”  and 
the  Gentiles  “not  to  be  led  away  eqncerning  Jesus.” 
The  rest  of  the  story  may  be  told  in  the  quaint  style 
of  the  old  writer  himself  : — . 

“  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  then,  who  have  been 
previously  mentioned,  set  James  on  the  pinnacle  of  the 
Temple,  and  cried  to  him  and  said,  ‘  J ust  one !  whom 
we  ought  all  to  obey,  since  the  people  is  wandering 
after  Jesus  the  Crucified,  tell  us,  Who  is  the  door  of 
J esus  ?  ’  And  he  answered  in  a  loud  voice,  ‘  Why  do 
ye  ask  me  again  about  J  esus  -the  Son  qf  Man  ?  He 
both  sits  in  the  heavens  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Mighty 
Power,  and  He  will  come  on  the  clouds  of  heaven.’ 

1  Hegesippus  wrote,  he  tells  us,  when  Eleutherus  was  Bishop  of  Rome, 

A.D.  rr-lLib!)  (Euseb.  iv.  22). 

3  The  phrase  may  mean  “  Which  is  the  door  of  which  Jesus  spoke  ?  " 
(John  x.  7,  9),  or  “  What  is  the  Door  which  leads  to  Jesus  p  ” 
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And-  when  many  had  been  fully  assiired,  and  were 
glorifying  God  at.  the  witness  of  James,  and  saying, 
‘Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David!  ’  then  again  the  same 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  began  to  say  to  one  another,  ‘  We 
did  wrong  in  affording  such  a  testimony  to  Jesus.  Come, 
let  Us  go  up  and  cast  him  down,  that  they  may  be  afraid, 
and  not  believe  him.’  And  they  cried  out,  saying,  ‘  Oh ! 
oh !  even  the  Just  has  gone  astray  !  ’  and  they  fulfilled 
the  Scripture  written  in  Isaiah,  ‘  Let  us  away  with  the 
Just,  for  he  is  inconvenient  to  us.’  (Is.  iii.  10  ?)  There¬ 
fore  they  shall  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  deeds.  They 
went  up,  therefore,  and  flung  down  the  Just,  and  said  to 
one  another,  ‘Let  us  stone  James  the  Just.’  And  they 
began  to.  stone  him,  since  he  did  not  die  from  being 
flung  <fown,  but' turned  and  knelt  on  his  lmeep,  saying, 
‘  I  entreat  Tliee,  0  Lord  God  !  O  Father  !  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do.’  But  while  they  were 
thus  stoning  him,  one  of  the  Priests,  of  the  sons  of 
Bechab,  a  son  of  the  Rechabites  to  whom  Jeremiah  the 
Prophet  bears  witness,  cried  out,  saying,  ‘  Cease  !  what 
are  ye  doing?  The  Righteous  One  is  praying  for  you.’ 
But  one  of  them,  one  of  the  fullers,  lifting  up  his  club 
with  which  he  used  to  beat  out  clothes,  brought  it  down 
on  the  head  of  the  Righteous  One.  So  lie  bore  witness  ; 
and  they  buried  him  on  the  spot,  beside  the  Sanctuary.1 
He  was  a  true  witness  to  Jews  and  Greeks  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  "immediately  afterwards  Vespasian  besieged 
them.”  Eusebius  quotes  Josephus  for  the  statement 

1  Ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii  23  (quoting  from  tho  fifth  bout  of  the  Hypoxu- 
nemata).  See,  too,  Epiphau.  Haer.  ii.  1  (where  ho  quotes  from  Clemens 
Aiexandrmus);  lssvii.  13,  14;  ATxiias,  Apost.  Hist.  vi.  15.  Kents  ob¬ 
jection  {Tubingen  Mag.,  1&35)  to  the  genuineness  of  tbe  Epistle  of  St. 
James,  because  Hegeaippos  does  not  Itnppou  to  mention  it,  is  surely  in. 
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that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  fell  on  the  Jews  in 
punishment  for  his  murder ;  but  he  exaggerates  the 
remark  in  the  Jnliquiticti,  unless  lie  is  quoting  from 
passages  of  Josephus  no  longer  extant.1  The  episcopal 
chair  of  St.  James  was,  we  are  told,  long  preserved  at 
Jerusalem  as  a  relic. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Hegesippus,  mixed  up,  no 
doubt,  with  legendary  particulars,  and  consisting  in  part 
of  a  cento  of  Scripture  phrases,'  but  bearing  some  marks 
of  genuineness  in  the  picture  it  presents  of  the  estima¬ 
tion  in  which  J ames  was  held,  of  his  eminently  prayerful 
character,  of  his  courage,  holiness,  and  devotion  to  fee 
Law,  and  of  the  sympathy  which  he  excited  among  those 
who  like  himself  were  partial  Nazarites.  And  looking 
at  his  whole  career  in  the  light  which  was  thrown  upon 
it  by  later  history,  we  cannot  but  see  how  merciful  was 
the  Providence  which  placed  him  in  that  sphere  of 
labour,  and  made  him  what  he  was.  If  there  was  any 
voice  to  which  even  a  remnant  of  Israel  would  listen,  it 
was  the  voice  of  James.  He  venerated  their  Law,  he 
observed  their  customs,  he  loved  their  nation,  he  atten¬ 
ded  their  worship  with  scrupulous  devotion.  There  are 
traces  even  in  the  Talmud  of  the  deep  influence  which 
he  exercised.  There,  among  the  chief  'Minim,  or  “here¬ 
tics  ” — which  is  the  ordinary  Talmudic  name  for  Chris¬ 
tians — we  constantly  hear  of  a  certain  Jacob  (i.e.  James) 
of  Kephar  Zekania,  who  works  supernatural  cures  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  son  of  Pandera.  One  of  the  stories  about 
him  is  that  Ben  Dama,  nephew  of  Rabbi  Ishmael, 

1  He  says  that  Josephus,  in  his  18th  book,  “openly  confesses  that 
Jerusalem  had  been  destroyed  because  of  the  murder  of  James  the 
Apostle.”  Josephus,  in  Antt.  xx.  9,  §  1,  only  says  that  his  murder 
ofiended  the  most,  equitable  citizens. 

2  Matt.  xxvi.  64 ;  Luke  xx.  21 ;  Gal.  ii.  6 ;  Luke  xxiii.  34. 
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•.'  tvas. -bitten,  by  a  serpent,  and  Janies  coming  to  him, 

'  oifered  to  cure  him  after  the  fashion  of  the  Nazarenes. 
Rabbi  Ishmael  forbade  any  recourse  to  such  methods. 

.  ''Suffer  me,”  said  Sen  Dama,  “  to  prove  from  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  .that  this  is  lawful ;  ”  but  before  his  proof  was 
ready  he  died.  “  Happy  Ben  Dama,”  said  his  uncle, 
“  in  that  thy  soul  hath  departed  hence,  and  that  thou 
hast  not  broken  through  the  hedge  of  the  wise,”  quoting 
Eccles.-  s.  8,  “  He  who  breaketh  through  a  hedge,  a  ser¬ 
pent  shall  bite  him.”  1  Another  story  of  him  is  that  he 
was  met  by  Rabbi  Eliezer  in  the  street  of  Sepphoris, 
add  gave  to  the  Rabbi  a  Halacha,  or  legal  decision, 
which  pleased  him,  on  Deut.  xxiii.  19.  But  when 
Eliezer  repeated  this,  he  got  into  trouble  by  being 
accused  of  sympathy  with  the  Christian  heretics.2 
Whether  these  and  other  anecdotes  have  in  them  any 
truth,  or  not,  they  at  least  show  the  importance  of  St. 
James’s  position  in  the  traditional  recollections  of  the 
Jews. 

It  was  one  of  the  wild  legends  of  the  Jews,  which 
yet  hid  beneath  it  a  meaning  even  deeper  than  they 
imagined,  that  before  the  city  fell  the  Shecliinah  had 
gone  to.  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  for  three  years  had 
pleaded  with  the  people  of  Jerusalem  in  vain.  The 
Sheehinah,  the  Metatron,  the  Divine  Son,  the  effulgence 
of  Grod’s  glory,  had  indeed  pleaded  and  had  vanished ; 
but  in  the  teaching  of  St.  James  there  was  still  left  the 
echo  of  that  tender  patriotism  in  which  He  had  bewailed 
'  the  obduracy  of  guilty  Jerusalem.  Yet  even  to  this 

1  Midrnsh  Koheleth,  i.  8  (in  Wunsche’s  Biblioth.  Rabbiniea,  p.  15). 

3  See  Wnnsohe,  p.  14;  Gratz,  iv.  47;  Dereubourg,  Baled.  359.  The 
chronological  difficulties  go  for  nothing  in  the  looseness  of  the  Talmud  as 
to  such  matters.  _ 
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human  voice  of  the  fellow-citizen  whom  they  reverenced, 
and  who  had  not  kindled  their  burning  hatred  by  any 
denunciation  of  the  things  wherein  they  trusted,  they 
would  not  listen.  When  they  murdered  the  just  observer 
of  the  Law,  they  filled  to  the  brim  the  cup  of  their 
iniquity.  It  was  at  about  this  very  time  that  a  strange 
fanatic,  who  bore  the  common  name  of  Jesus,  appeared 
in  Jerusalem,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  began  to 
make  the  streets  resound  with  the  melancholy  cry — 

“  Woe  to  the  city  !  woe  to  the  Temple !  A  voice 
from  the  east !  A  voice  from  the  west !  A  voice  from 
the  four  winds  !  A  voice  against  Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple  !  A  voice  against  bridegroom  and  bride  !  '  A 
voice  against  the  whole  people  !  ” 

Annoyed  and  alarmed  by  his  cries,  the  people  com¬ 
plained  of  him.  The  unresisting  offender  was  secured 
and  brought  before  the  Procurator  Albinus,  but  he  would 
answer  no  question  ;  even  the  horrible  scourging  to  which 
he  was  subjected,  until  his  bones  were  laid  bare,  wrung 
from  his  lips  no  other  cry  than  “Woe,  woe  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  !  ”  Unable  to  extort  any  answer  from  him,  they 
released  him  as  a  monomaniac  ;  and  every  year  for  seven 
years,  at  the  great  yearly  feasts,  he  traversed  the  city 
with  his  wailing  cry,  answering  to  no  man  either  bad  or 
good,  but  whether  beaten  or  kindly  treated  uttering  no 
word  but  “  Woe  !  ”  At  last,  during  the  siege,  he  sud¬ 
denly  exclaimed,  “  Woe,  woe  to  me  also  !  ’>  and  a  stone 
from  a  Roman  catapult  laid  him  dead. 

The  blood  of  St.  James,  shed  by  priests  and  Zealots, 
stained  the  Temple  court  at  J erusalem,  in  the  year 
a.d.  63.  Three  years  had  not  elapsed  before  the  marble 
floor  of  the  Temple  swam  with  the  blood  of  more  than 
eight  thousand  Zealots,  who  stabbed  each  other  in  inter- 
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hecBTgjrnassacre.  Hanan,  the  prime  mover  in  the  mar- 
■  ;  %rtom?  •  perished  miserably.  He  was  seized  by  the 
Idumcmis,  murdered,  and  his  corpse  was  flung  out  naked 
to  dogs  and  beasts.1  Six  years  had  not  elapsed  before 
przesfe;  swollen  with  hunger,  were  seen  madly  leaping 
.  into.,  the  altar  flames.2  Seven  years  had  barely  elapsed 
before  city  and  Temple  sank  into  charred  and  blood¬ 
stained  heaps,  and  the  place,  the  nation,  the  ritual  of 
Judaism  were  for  ever  swept  away. 

“  Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceeding 
Though  in  patience  long  He  waiteth,  yet  He  surely  grindeth  all.” 

1  The  eulogy  which  Josephus  pronounces  on  the  younger  Hanan  in  his 
Jewish  War  (iv.  5,  §  2),  where  he  attributes  to  his  death  the  precipitation 
of  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  severe  remarks  which 
he  applies  to  him  in  the  Antiquities  {xs..  9,  §  1).  But  when  he  had  any 
purpose  to  serve,  Josephus  was  not  in  the  least  to  be  trusted. 

2  Hogesippus  says  that  he  was  martyred  the  year  before  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem ;  but  this  does  not  agree  with  the  date  of  the  Procuratorship  of 
Albinas,  and  the  deposition  from  the  Priesthood  of  the  younger  Hanan 
(Jos.  Anft.  XX.  9,  §  1). 
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(3oSra.yE  Dok4.  riain  morocco,  £4  4s.  ;  best  morocco,  £6  6s. 

The. Bible  Dictionary. 

With  nearly  600  Illustrations.  One  Volume,  21s. 

-/IJhoughts  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

By  the  Rev.  Frederic  Cavan  Blyth,  M.A.  Cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 
Sunday.  Its  Origin,  History,  and  Present  Obligation,  considered  in  the  Bampton 
&  Lectures  (i860).  By  Archdeacon  Hessey,  D.C.L,  6s. 

The  Child’s  Bible. 

With  200  Original  Illustrations.  Being  a  Selection  from  the  Holy  Bible,  in  the 
Words  of  the  Authorised  Version.  125/#  Thousand.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  ,£1  is. 

Daily^Devotion  for  the  Household. 

Containing  a  short  Prayer,  with  a  Hymn  and  a  Portion  of  Scripture  for  Every 
„  Morning  and  Evening  in  the  Year.  Illustrated.  £\  15s. 

Th?  Quiver. 

An  Illustrated  Religious  Magazine.  Yearly  Volumes,  7s.  6d.  ;  also  published 
in  Monthly  Parts,  price  6d. _ _ 

The.Dord  Scripture  Gallery  of  Illustrations. 

Containing  250  Drawings  of  Scripture  Subjects,  by  Gustave  Dor£,  with 
Text  by  Edmund  Ollier.  Two  Vols.,  £5  10s. 

The  History  of  Protestantism. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  LL.D.  Complete  in  Three  Vols.,  containing  up¬ 
wards  of  600  Illustrations.  Extra  crown  4to,  cloth,  27s. 

English  Religion,  Illustrations  of. 

By  Professor  Henry  Morley.  Being  Vol.  II.  of  “  Cassell’s  Library  of 
English  Literature.”  ’Illustrated.  Cloth,  ns.  6d. 

Keble’s  Christian  Year. 

With  Illustrations  ctfi aiearly  every  page.  Reprinted  from  the  Original  Edition. 
Cloth,  7s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges  10s.  6d. _ 

The  History  of  the  English  Bible. 

Bythe»I<ev.  F.  W.  Moulton,  M.A.,  D.D.  Reprinted,  with  Additions  and 
Corrections,  from  “The  Bible  Educator.”-  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 


Pilgrim’s  Progress  and  Holy  War. 

With  200  \V09d  Engravings  and_i2  Chromo  Plates.  Demy  410,  cloth,  £1  5s. 

Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

With  100  Illustrations  by  Selous  and  Prioi.o.  <  'loth,  7*.  6d. 

Bunyan’s  Holy  War. 

With  100  Illustrations  by  Selous  and  Vkioi.o.  Cloth.  7s.  6d. 

The  Ingoldsby  Letters  on  the  Revision  of  the  Book 

of  Common  Prayer.  By  Rev.  J.  Hildvako,  B.D.  Two  Wls.,  10s. 

The  Young  Man  in  the  Battle  of  Life. 

By  the  Rev.  Dll.  Landlls,  Stiff  covers,  is.  ;  doth,  2s.  ;  cloth  gilt,  js.  6d. 
Cassell,  Fetter,  Galpin  Co.:  Lmlgate  Hill,  London;  Paris;  and  New  York, 
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Heroines  of  the  Mission  Field.  ,  \.  ■ 

By  Mr':.  F.m.ma  Raymond  Pitman.  Illustrated  throughout;  > Clloth,  gilty 5s, 

Mission  Life  in  Greece  and  Palestine.  * 

By  Mrs.  Kmma  Raymond  Pitman.  Illustrated  throughout.'  Cloth,  gilt,  5$. 

The  Christian  in  his  Relations  to  the  Church,  the  World, 

and  the  Family.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Moore,  M. A.  is(.6d. 

The  True  Glory  of  Woman. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Land  els.  Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d.  , 

The  Patriarchs.  '  •  * 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Hannh  D.D.,  anti  the  Rev.  Canon.  Norris,'  B.D.  With 
Coloured  Map.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

The  Music  of  the  Bible.  .  , 

With  an  Axcount  of  the  Development  of  Modern  Musical  Instruments  from 
Ancient  Types.  By  John  Stainer,  M.A.,  Mus.  Doc.  Cloth,  2 s.  6d. 

History  of  the  Waldenses.  0 

By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  LL.D.  ’’With  Illustrations.  Cloth.  2s.. 6d. 


P'lowers  from  the  Garden  of  God. 

A  Book  for  Children.  By  Rev.  Gordon  Calthrop,  M.A.  Clr/th,  2s.  6d. 

The  Voice  of  Time. 

By  John  Stroud.  New  Edition.  Cloth  gilt,  is. 

Shall  We  Know  One  Another? 

By  the  Rt.  Rev.  T-  C.  Ryle,  Bishop  of  Liverpool.  New  Edition.  Cloth 
Silt,  is. 

Rays  from  the  Realms  of  Nature;  or,  Parables  of  Plant 

Life.  By  Rev.  J.  Neil,  M.A.  With  Fifty  Engravings,  3s.  6d. 

Small  Sermons  on  Great  Texts. 

By  J.  M.  Clakon.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d> 

The  Religious  Revolution  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

By  the  Rev.  Stephen  A.  Swaine.  is.  ;  or  cloth  gilt,  2s. 

The  Huguenots. 

By  G !  - t a vl  Masson,  is.  ;  or,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  o  , 

John  Wesley.  ^  ^ 


The  Rev  Rowland  Hill,  Preacher  and  Wit 

By  F.  Broome.  With  Introduction  by  Rev.  J.  Stoughton,  D.D.  is.  ; 


The  Scottish  Covenanters. 

Bv  the  Rev.  T.  Taylor.  D.D..  F.R.S.E.  is.  :  or  cloth  gilt,  2s 
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